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“NOW ISN'T THAT JUST MY LUCK? THE VERY SUBJECT I WAS LOOKING 


FOR—AND I'VE GONE AND RUN OUT OF 
VERMILION.” 


Ais acelin ca werk 
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THE ENCUMBRANCE. 





THERE IS NO NEED TO USE MY BAT ON THOSE ALSO THE FAST BOWLER CAN BE SAFELY 
BALLS OUTSIDE THE OFF-STUMP. LET ALONE. 





THE SWERVERS OFTEN SWERVE OUT OF AND FOR GOOGLIES GIVE ME THE 
REACH— PADS. 
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But THAT HORRIBLE PLAIN rHERE S NOTHING FOR IT BUT CURSE THE THING! 
HALF-VOLLEY— THE BAT— 
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ASH-TRAY?” 
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Conscientious Member of the Anti-Litter League. 
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TROUSERS—AND ALL THAT—FOR WOMEN. 
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WELL, REALLY— 





WHO KNOWS WHERE— IT WILL sToP? 
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Sportsman (after difference of opinion), “ 1 CAN’? FIGHT OWIN’ TO ME EYESIGHT.” 
Bruiser. “ Tuar'’s ati ricHT. I'LL KEEP CLOSE TO YER.” 
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| “ % 
The Lady. “ Ask "IM WHAT ’s THINKS ABOUT 'OLIDAY PLACES, BERT; "E OUGHT TO KNOW.” 
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CRUEL SPORTS OF OLDEN TIMES. 
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STONING THE HENGE” ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 
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THE PEAK OF THE HIKING SEASON. 
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INTER-TRIBAL JEALOUSY. 





WORSHIP : 


SQUIRREL 
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PICTURE CAPTIONS THAT WENT WRONG. 
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Tae Mayoress or Puppiernorrr OPENS THE LocaL FLower-Snow. 
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PICTURE CAPTIONS THAT WENT WRONG. 





A DANGEROUS PASTIME. SEARCHING FOR WILD-BIRDS’ EGGS IN THE AUSTRIAN TYROL. 


THE MuppLesury GoLr CHAMPIONSHIP. A TENSE MOMENT ON THE GREEN. 























THINGS ONE MIGHT HAVE GUESSED. 


“Ser THAT LITTLE MAN OVER THERE? THAT's JONES, THE FAMOUS COMIC-STRIP ARTIST.” 
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| UNCOMPROMISING REALISM. 


Artist, “ Hi! LEAVE THAT BIT OF PAPER ALONE! I’m PAINTING IT.” 
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OUR VILLAGE WOMEN'S INSTITUTE. 
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To-nicut | WANT TO SHOW YOU A SIMPLE AND EASY WAY OF MAKING A LITTLE PULL-ON HAT OUT OF A YARD OF 
PETERSHAM RIBBON. 
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tIRST TAKE THE SIZE 0} VIN THE RIBBON FIRMLY Now TAKE ONE END ROUND TO 
YOUR HEAD. HERI THE FRONT. 
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Tuck IT IN. ARRANGE THE OTHER END AS IT AND THERE YOU HAVE A NEW 
SUITS YOU BEST. HAT FOR THREE SHILLINGS. 
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3 AND 80 WE HAD. 
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THE SEASON'S IMPOSSIBLE THOUGHT. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A MARCHESTER BOY. 
[Most recollections of public school life 
| and the loathing its victims felt for it are 
| written by those who managed to endure it 
| for about four years. Mr. Punch has pleasure 
in presenting a li memoir by one who 
freed hi from the horrid shackles in two- 
and-a-half terms.] 

I suppose I was always rather nerv- 
ous and highly-strung, and for that 
reason my parents, who und 





consciously and sub-consciously affect- 
ing them, there was superimposed an 
intense desire for food. 

It was thus that I became corpulent ; 
yet not, I think, ungracefully so. 
Hamlet 1 knew had been the same, and 
so had Lord Byron when young. 
Nor did I, when agreeing with my 
parents’ often reiterated wish that I 
should go to Marchester, anticipate 
that any definite allusion would be 
made by the other students to a bodily 





























a place well fitted for a meditative 
stroll after heavy repasts, an exercise 
which I have always found conducive 
to the free play both of fancy and 
imagination. 

It was not long, however, before I 
found out that Marchester was a mass 
of red tape and bureaucratic tyrannies. 
Duties and obligations of the most 
ridiculous kind were prescribed for 
almost every moment of the day. We 
were the servants of bells, of hours, of 








“My PARENTS TOOK THE GREATEST PAINS NOT TO THWART MY WISHES.” 


—e of the wild tempest of emo- 
tion which, though none sees it, often 
jolly well goes on in the of a 
young boy’s soul, took the greatest 
ains not to thwart my wishes, and 
Lrelped me so far as they could to aim 
_ at self-realisation and self-expression 
from my earliest years. 
My longings took the form of a great 
par pec: or the sega of nature 
and an to withdraw myself from 
the karen, ane § of routine, especially 
pee ou rye with an out-of-date 
ucati system, su uous baths 
and a slavish aedieaat to seeae rules. 
Added to these, and in some ways both 





condition which seemed to me to give 
to my idiosyncrasy a certain measure of 
dignity and poise. 

How rudely and how soon was I to 
be undeceived! 

The first distant view of the grey 
buildings moved me not unagreeably. 
It seemed to me that here might be 
a not inappropriate setting for those 
yearnings towards the infinite, those 
efforts to give full play to my ego, 
which I had promised myself during 
my early teens. The school field, or 
campus as our American cousins would 
call it, shaded in places by trees in 
which the rooks cawed, struck me as 








so-called games, of pedagogues, even 
of our fellow-boys. It was on the 
second day that I was there that I 
went up to one Wilfred Tomkins, a 
bright pleasant-looking lad who had 
been sent to this prison-house some 
three years previously to myself, and 
spoke to him of some of the thoughts 
that were passing in my mind. He 


was standing in the quadrangle with | 


his hands in his pockets, looking at 
nothing in particular, and I thought 
perhaps I had hit upon a good moment 
for finding a confidant. 

“Doubtless,” I said, “you also, like 


myself, have felt that the whole of our | 
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| ing from a species of Welt- 
| schmerz ... %” 


| said. 


| not until I had regaled myself 


| and during theenforced drudg- 
| ery of field pastimes invented 
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boyhood is being squandered in a con- 
stant round of meaningless regulations | 
and paralysing inhibitions. 


solete as to be well-nigh medieval, 


ensnared in the meshes of a curriculum | 
which has no bearing upon life as a} 
| whole, you find yourself in daily, 


if not 
hourly, revolt. You are this 
very moment, if I may judge 
from your expression, suffering 


“Get out, you fat egg!’’ he 


Sighing, I went slowly down 
to the school tuck-shop, and 


on two doughnuts and a glass 
of lemonade did I feel capable 
of facing school-life again. 
What was true of my inter- 
course with my companions 
during hoursof leisure was true 
also of my experiences in class 


by an imbecile, and religious 
observances calculated by 


| their monotony to devastate 


| almost contemptibly narrow, 


| the place. wis 





the soul. Often, as I listened to the 
insensate gibberings of some master 


Subjected | 
to the dictates of a discipline so ob- | 


“ WHEN 


| | what hastily and with a slight flush on 
my features. 
“Nothing, Sir,” I answered again. 
I did not care to inform him that a 


|drawing-pin had been placed, with the 
head downwardsand the point exposed, 
upon the surface of the bench. 

I suppose that all life is a struggle. 





THE GHASTLY ORDEAL WAS AT AN 


We are committed by Destiny to Sturm 
and Drang. But the insane travesty 





END.” 





from an up-to-date weekly paper for 
review. e sermons, conceived in a 
spirit of pietistic platitude, had the 
effect of producing in me instantaneous 
famine, and my first corporal punish- 
ment was due to the fact that I was 
observed masticating a piece of nougat 
during some insane homily on the sup- 
posed moral value of esprit de 
corps. 

Over the shame and horror 
of that barbarous and degrad- 
ing anachronism I do, and did, 
prefer to draw a veil. 

“Allow me to tell you this, 
I said to my torturer when the 
ghastly ordeal was at an end, 
“that from the depths of my 
soul I pity you!” 

But I murmured the words 
sotto voce, lest he should be 
provoked to further outbursts 
of feral rage. 

During my second term I 
found some mild solace for my 
misery. I prevailed upon my 
parents to buy me a Belgian 
hare. This I managed to 
smuggle into my study with- 
out any great difficulty, though 
supply of fresh green food and bran 
to satisfy its hunger proved a contin- 
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whose outlook upon existence was of idealism which consists in suffering |ual drain on my limited income. I 


I have 
shut my book and leaned back in 
my desk, surveying him from between 
half-closed eyelids with an ironic smile; | 
and I was only deterred from doing 
so oftener by the foolish habit of one of 
my companions in misery who 
madea practice,when Ladopted 
this attitude, of doing little 
pen-and-ink sketches on my 
ears. Once, when I was busy 
with my own occupations, one 
of the minor ushers demanded 
to see what I had on my 
desk. 

“Nothing, Sir,” I replied -<=s 
carelessly, using the jargon of 

“Bring it here!” he in- 
sisted. 

It happened to be Chapters 
V. and VI. of my Impressions 4) 
of Marchester from Within, +* 
He tore the typescript into / 
several pieces and threw it 
into the waste-paper basket. 
Naturally I had two carbon 
copies in my study, so I sur- 
veyed him with an expression in 


GoW. 


which there was less of indignation | 


I then resumed my 
air of absolute 


than of scorn. 
seat with an 
concern. 
**What is the matter now, Wilson?” 
he inquired in the satirical tones of a 
priv “— despot as I rose llc some- 


un- | 


bodily injury in order to propel a 
greasy ball toward a pair of wooden | 
posts to me meant nothing but mental | 


| found, however, sympathy in its stead- 


| fast eyes, and often used to talk aloud 
'to it during the hours which were sup- 


nausea acc ompanied by a physical loss | posed to be set apart for preparation, 


of wind. 
I often found myself sighing when I 
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MYSELF UP TO REVERIE.” 


“TI Gavi 


was told to fall on this unpleasant 
object, or to hack it and hack it hard. 
But there was no reply. 

Hymns in chapel I found peculiarly 
trying, and often, holding my book re- 
versed, would adapt to the tune some 
words from the latest volume of vers 
libre which had been sent out to me 


‘Beauty, where art thou?” | 
| bananas and pieces of walnut-cake. It | 





even sharing with it at times my own 


never took sausages, and sel- 
dom cheese. The creature 


larity with my co-inmates at 
Marchester, and a _ freckled 


in ginger-beer. Once it even 
ate a ten-shilling note belong- 
ing to Cox minor, and that was 
never regained. 

As might have been 
pected, it fell in due course 
under the ruthless e. 
authority. Wilfred Tomkins, 
who had been made a 
disant prefect, found it in his 


dils which had been given him 
by the headmaster’s wife. 
traced it, either by following 
clues or by a system of espionage, to my 
ownership, and, wielding the detestable 
vicarious authority with which he had 
been invested (soit would appear) by the 


traditions of the school, commanded me | 


to dispose of my innocent playmate im- 
mediately. He said my study smelt. 
He did not use that precise word, 











did in fact give me for some | 
timea certain amount of popu- | 


youth named Dobson used to | 
feed it on blotting-paper soaked | 


ex. | 
eve of | 
80i- | 


study nibbling at some daffo- | 


He | 
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| and, when I replied quietly that a love 
_ of nature and of the small inhabitants 
'of wood and field was one of the 
_ yearnings which the crude Marchester 
| tyranny left most of all unsatisfied, 
he went on even more fiercely, “Get 
| rid of the —— thing at onee.’ 
He had sworn at me. My nostrils 
curled slightly, but I deter- 
| mined to obey him, though the 
price which I subsequently 
_ obtained from a bird-and-ani- 
' mal dealer in the town ran to 
scarcely more than a tin of 
| preserved fruit. As I went for 
| a short house-run that after- 
/noon my soul seethed with 
impotent rage. I ran, as usual, 
wk the rear of the mob 
_ whom convention had herded 
' together, and after a while I 
dropped completely behind 
_them. Throwing myself down 
on a bank by the roadside, I 
'gave myself up to reverie. 
| Anger had exhausted my phy- 
| sique, and I remember that | 
drew a small bag of pepper- 
mints from the pocket of my 
shorts and attempted with 
these to assuage my grief. All 
around me nature was at her gayest. 
The hedges were bright with young 
_ green buds. There was a rustle and a 
piping of birds. At another time my 
heart would have rejoiced at these 
things, but now it held blacker 
thoughts. It would be possible, I knew, 
to pinch some weed - killer from the 
| house-master’s garden 
and either drop it into 


thecocoawhich should 4 oe 


be forced to brew for 

Tomkins that night, or 
to drain a cup of it-vt | 
one 
Should I do either of 


these things? In the 
end I decided not. — 
How I should have 


got through the rest of cS 
that term I scarcely Terme en pa, 
know if I had not about —T 


that time to ex- 
perience a Schwdrmerei 
for the daughter of 
the tuckshop - keeper. 
She had litt 
beauty which appeals 
so much to the com- 
monplace boy and at- 
tracts him to the cinema during the 
holidays. She was dark-haired, some- 
what sallow of complexion and suf- 
fered from a slight astigmatism. Her 
beauty lay beneath outward appear- 
ances. It was a kind of spiritual charm. 
{ never dared to breathe aloud m 
_ passion for her, though I felt that she 


eal 


draught myself. T 


of that ee 


y} our side. I had not been long present, 


was aware of it and that heart spoke, 
albeit silently, to heart. For often 
when I sat in front of the counter and 
ordered a vanilla, or even a strawberry 
ice, with an almost involuntary gesture 
she would give me a slight extra dollop 
out_of the spoon. 

So it came about that not until my 








“ TEARING UP THE THREE STUMPS, I RAN SUDDENLY 


FROM THE FIELD.” 


loathed, but I was often spared its futile | 
indignities for one cause or another | 
until about half-way through the term, | 
when against my own wish I was com- | 








“UsING THE THIRD STUMP LIKE A JAVELIN.” 


pelled to participate in a house match, | 
a moiety of the usual team being in the 
sanatorium with mumps. Batting, as 
the foolish phrase is, at the other end, 
when I took my place at the wickets, 
was Wilfred Tomkins, the captain of 
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stoically making light of my martyr- 


dom,when Tomkins struck a ball sharply 
to the right and called me for a run, 
The whole of my pent-up passions sud- 
denly burst their flood - gates, as a 
swollen river overflows a dam. Some- 
thing gave wayin my mind. I seemed 
to see red. I stayed in my crease. 





summer term did the crisis which I had | 
long anticipated reach its terrible dé- | 
notiment.. Cricket was a game which, | 
like all other reasonable beings, 1} 





Tomkins stopped half-way, slipped, 
and then tried to return. He 
was too late. He was (as the 
phrase went) run out. As he 
passed me he gave me a look 
of unspeakable fury, at the 
same time muttering, “I’ll 
talk to you afterwards about 
this, you young swine!” 

Once again he had sworn at 
me. I did not deign to answer 
the bully. A kindof feyness had 
seized me. Gongs were beat- 
ing in my brain. Tearing up 
the three stumps at my end I 
uttered a loud “ Ha, ha!” and, 
throwing away my bat, ran 
suddenly from the field. 

For a moment I think the 
rest of the players were too 
astonished to take any action. 
It is to this cause that I attri- 
bute my immunity from in- 
stant capture, for not only was 
I impeded by my cumbersome pads, 
but owing to a financial arrangement I 
had laid successful claim at dinner-time 
to the boy called Dobson’s helping of 
spotted dog. Perhaps the speed of my 
flight was assisted by the knowledge 
that my hour had come. I threw one 
stump through the Prophet Elijah in the 
stained-glass window of 
the chapel as I passed, 
and another through 
that of the lower Fifth- 
Form room. I ran on 
to the headmaster’s 
house. He was just 
issuing from the door. 
Using the third stump 
like a javelin, I pro- 
jected it with so much 
accuracy that it pene- 
trated the lower part 
of his beard and struck 
him full in the tie. His 
private motor-car was 
waiting at the kerb. I 
sprang into it, started 
it, seized the driving- 
wheel, and, still in a 
turmoil of tumultuous 
indignation, shattered 
illusions, thwarted dreams and incipient 
Wanderlust, | made off along the Lon- 
don Road. I had no provision for the 
journey save part of a ginger-nut and 
a single packet of butterscotch. 

It was so that I left Marchester. But 
[ think I am remembered there still. 

Evor. 
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THE PAGEANT AT WOPLEY-CUM-BIRCH. 
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TACTFUL ANSWERS TO GARDENING CORRESPONDENTS. 
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VERY GLAD EAI ry -( )ENER YOU ENGAGED agen 
pire re gga Bp gy Be Sythe 7% NER YP! 1 GARDENER WOULD 
OUR COLUMNS WE WERE CAREFUL 10 SEL! . TYPE OF 
NOT SUIT YOU SO WELL 





FED-UP.—WE SUSPECT THAT YOU ARE CORRECT IN Y 


OUR SURMISE CONCERNING THE PARTIAL CLEARANCE OF THE 
STRAWBERRY-BED IN YOUR ABSENCE. IT PROBABLY WAS THOSE BIRDS. 
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HEAD GARDENER—NO IOUBT IT WAS A GREA DISAPPOINTMENT TO YOU rO FIND THAT YOUR FAVOURITE SHOW 
BLOSSOM HAD BEEN PICKED, AND IN THE CIRCUM ANCES IT IS QUITE INTELLIGIBLE THAT YOU SHOULD BE LOOKING OUT 


FOR ANOTHER SITUATION, 





GARDEN LOVER WE ARE ALWAYS PLEASED TO ANSWER ANY QUERY FROM OUR READERS. FROM YOUR DESCRIP 
TION YOUR GARDEN IS TOO EXPOSED LI YOUR HEDGE GROW ANOTHER FOUR FEET AND YOU WILL HAVE ALL THEI 
PROTECTION YO REQUIRI 
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THE POSTER COMPETITION. 
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THE JUDGES WERE UNANIMOUS— 
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TO THIS ONE. 
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A PRETTY MOMENT IN 


i LITTLE FORGET-ME-NOT PRESENT 
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OR, A MANTELPIECE ROMANCE. 


A COMEDY IN PORCELAIN ; 
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TRAILERS. 


A “TRAILER,” as you doubtless know, 


| is the modern way of advertising big 


feature-films in the theatres in which 
they are shortly due to appear. It has 
almost entirely replaced the execrably- 


drawn and violently-coloured outside | 
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| Further than that the fellow doesn’t 
| care to commit himself, but one gathers 
| that, taking it all in all, he thinks pretty 
fairly of the picture. 

These modest claims are sometimes 
|emphasised by being exploded at you 
in chunks at five-seconds’ interval in 
fancy lettering and unexpected corners 


‘of the screen. Thus a sudden series of 
detonations will eventually read :— 
A HEART-THRILLING STORY —— 


poster with “Coming Shortly ”’ pasted 
across the enormous faces of the inter- 
twined hero and heroine in a four-out- 


| of-five-have-it manner. This is all to| oF INFINITE APPEAL ———PATHOS —— 
the good, and cannot but enable us to | PASSION SACRIFICE ——— AND —— 
think better and kinder thoughts when} APUREGIRLSLOVE —— A REAL -—— 





passing to and fro about the streets. LALAPALOOSA.” 


“SOME STARTLING EFFECTS LIKE THIS.” 


The “trailer’’ is generally shown on| And to show that those responsible 
the screen just after the “‘ Boop-a-doop | do honestly think the picture isn’t so 
Buddies Band” have sunk into the floor | bad they wind up the “trailer,” a trifle 
and just before the present week’s fea- | diffidently you may consider, with :— 
ture, and is often mistaken by inexperi- | “See rt! Hear rr! 
enced old ladies for the present week’s| = ee : 
re itealt, They ae some excuse, 1 - Lens PS SOE ee Paiking, 

: All-Singing, All-Dancing, All-Colour, 
All-Moving Picture ! 


for in most cases the “trailer” is a series | 
of short lengths of film lifted from the | Ir | Ir rauxs!! Ir roma tt} 
more exciting parts of the picture it is| *7 SNCS’ °° Sart Sa 
! Taritits! Tarts!” 
You get the idea? Well, that’s a 


advertising and joined together in one 
“trailer.” And good stuff too! Far 


thrilling reel. In lieu of sub-titles, how- | 
ever, it is interlarded with such expres- 

better indeed, in my opinion, than the 
, 


sions of reserved approval as: 
‘“UNDENIABLY THE WORLD'S MOST 
DRAMATIC, SENSATIONAL AND 
GRIPPING HYPER-SUPER FILM.” 


THRILLS 
| picture itself, because in a “trailer’ 


| naturally none of the boring parts of the 
| feature is included. All the ‘Came the 


dawn .. .”’ and “So down life's path 
two hearts at last . . .” and the rest of 
it are still in the merciful darkness of 
the future. And all the disillusionment 
too. This week we have the thrills, 
thrills, thrills of the Broadway Limited 
Express and five Rolls-Royces about to 
impinge at 120 m.p.h.; next week will 
only baulk our healthy instinct for 
destruction by the intermingled frag- 
ments of a cardboard locomotive and 
two four-seater Fords seen through a 
cloud of red steam. 

In very advanced cases the “trailer ”’ is 
not manufactured from the picture, but 





‘ 
\ 


SA 








is a specially made filmlet in which next 
week's male star, happening to be 
caught by the camera, takes a few 
minutes off to tell us how clever he is 
going to be in Passion’s Toy (coming 
Monday); and why, look! who should 
happen along but next week's female 
star, who at once feels she’s just gotta 
sing a lil’ piece of the theme- song 
(‘Every Sugar-daddy has a Candy- 
kid”)! And, after she ’s rolled her eyes 
and managed to register sex-appeal 
several times, why, who is it they both 
see across the street but next week’s 
comedian, who steps over and lets 
off a few cracks which I’m sure we 











should laugh at if they were spoken in 
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any sort of English we could under- 
| stand. 

Except as a pretty useful warning, 
| this type of “trailer” is terrible. 

But just why the idea of the “trailer” 
should be thus confined to the film- 
world lam at a loss to understand. Why 
not introduce it into other arts—as- 
suming for the purpose of argument 
that American films are art? It would 
| be particularly suited to music, and it 
| certainly should be very effective in 
| painting. For instance, I can imagine 
, a“ trailer” of the Royal Academy Exhi- 
| bition in the shape of illustrated book- 
| lets containing either reproductions of 
_ the more exciting sections of the more 





exciting pictures, or, better, made-up | 
groups consisting of suitable figures | 


cleverly selected from different works 
exhibited. Any good publicity man 
could get some startling effects like 
this: say, a composite scene of Mr. 
Mahistick’s seated portrait of ‘ Alder- 
man Chubleigh” with his well-known 
pop-eyed stare; Miss Carmine Pallet’s 
figure of Salome from ‘‘ Herod’s Pleas- 
ure,” and the constable on point-duty 
from Sir Lake Madder’s “ Holborn.” 
Sculpture presents greater difficulties, 
but, as I understand most sculptors 
work from preliminary models in clay 
or plaster, these could be arranged in 
highly peculiar groups as a “trailer” 














| “SENT ROUND THE COUNTRY ON SPEC IALLY-DESIGNED LORRIES LIKE A TRAVELLING CIRCUS.” 


and sent round the country on speci- 
ally designed lorries like a travelling 
circus. Those figures whose postures 
lent themselves could have ‘throw- 
away” hand-bills (“ Please take one!”’) 
tucked under their arms, orcarry adver- 
tising posters like newsboys— 
‘“ UNDENIABLY THE WORLD’S MOST 
DRAMATIC AND SENSATIONAL 


EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE. 
‘ * ‘ »9 7? 
See1T! Freev rr! Comic SHortiy! 


For an Epsrex exhibition, of course, | 
special steam-tractors would be neces- | 
sary ; on the other hand, he could, if he | 
wished to save on haulage-charges, | 
easily chip portions off his major works 
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| —particularly from the hands and feet 


—and send those round instead. While | 
I won’t display my lack of knowledge of 
Art by saying it would be an improve- | 
ment, I’m sure at any rate they ‘d never 
be missed. 

But the greatest and widest future for 
the “trailer” lies in the literary world. 
Indeed, to let you into a secret—if 
you have got as far as this—Mr. Peter 
Parasang, author of The Dagger in the 
Diaphragm, The Jugular Jagger and 


other well-known murder mysteries, | 


having recently asked me to write an 
appreciatory advertisement for his 
next book, I decided to cast it in 
“trailer” form. My idea was to have it 





A TRAIN?” 


“WAS THAT THE ROAR OF 
printed as a brochure to be given away 
shortly before publication. It 
something like this:— 


goe 
goes 


Mystery! Mystery! Mystery! 
Who is the Garrotting Gorilla ? 


She or It? Don’t Miss It (Her or Him). 
Say, just slap the optic on p. 107, 
part of :— 

... Within the room all was 
blackness. Hugh Desmayne, one 
hand on the electric-light switch, the 
other clutching his revolver, peered 
forward into the velvety darkness. 
Suddenly a gurgle sounded just to 
his right—then three groans to his 
left. A death-rattle or so rang out in 
front of him and there was the rush 
of life-blood upon a thick-pile Aubus- 
son carpet. His senses, keyed to the 
uttermost, signalled him a vague 
impression that something terrible 
might be happening in that room 
He switched on the light. AA / an!! 
AH!!! It was the Garrotting Gor- 
illa. 


He, | 
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It talks! It moves! It murders! 
COMING SHORTLY. 
Don’t fail to get this book. 
ComMInG SHORTLY. 

Say, now give page 279 the once-over : 
. . Hugh Desmayne lay on the 
railway-track bound head and foot. 
His head was secured on the up main 
line, his feet on the down. “‘It will 
be amusing for you,” the masked un- | 
known had snarled, “to see whether 
the 9.40 London-Sheffield Express 
will be on time and so remove your 
feet before the 8.15 goods from Not- 
tingham—which is usually five min- 
utes late—takes your head. Should 
the 8.15 goods be only three minutes 
late the—er—accidents will be simul- 
taneous, Here is a schedule and you 
can work it out for yourself. . . .” 
Was that the roar of a train? No, 
it was worse. It was the roar of tio | 
trains. Which would reach him first ? 
Always a gambler, even in the teeth 
of death, his head had two to one in | 
bobs on the 9.40 with his feet. The} 
trains were coming, coming. 
| 





ComInG SHort iY! 
This will be the finest All - Talking, | 
All-Murdering, Huper-Syper Mysiery | 


Story ever placed for purposes of relaxa- | 


tion in the hands of a Cabinet Minister. | 
Cominc SHortiy!!! 

This seems to me all right. It is, I 
feel, galvanic. It has certainly galvan- 
ised Mr. Peter Parasang himself. He 
has been on the ’phone for me three 
times this morning, and, though I have 
three times told him respectfully that 
[ was out, I feel he is getting to dis- 
believe even me. So meanwhile I am 


| working on the alternative or advanced 


type of “‘trailer’’—a sort of conversa- 
| tion between the author and his char- 
| acters introducing the latter. 

Mr. Parasang. Why, hullo, Mr. Des- 
;mayne! Glad to see you about and in 
| print once more. You seem wonder- 
'fully intact after your terrible time in 

my last book. 
Hugh Desmayne. What mattered it, 
'so long as I solved the mystery of the 
Dagger in the Diaphragm—whose dag- 


a look at Mr. Parasang she melts into 
Hugh's embrace). Oh, Hugh, you will 
save me from this gorilla ? 

Mr. Parasang. Really, I’m 

Hugh Desmayne. Not you, Sir. She 
refers to the Garrotting Gorilla. 

Mr. Parasang. Oh, of course. But 
(alertly) you'll have some pretty tick- 
lish situations first, Miss Dumbelle. 
Decoyed to mysterious houses, shut up 
in dark-rooms where any development 
may be expected, alone in haunted 
chapels with homicidal maniacs, kid- 
napped by this fiend in human shape— 
I should say, this human in gorilla’s 
shape—— 
Miss Dumbelle (drawing herself up 
proudly). I know my duties. Without 
my intrusion the mystery could of 
course be solved quite simply in chap- 








“THE GARROTTING GORILLA.” 


ter four. No, you may rely on me to 


make the usual fool of myself... . 
Hugh Desmayne (hoarsely). What's 
that? Look! 


Miss Dumbelle (shrieks). Aah !! The 
Garrotting Gorilla! 

Mr. Parasang (proudly). I made it. 
It moves. It talks. 

And so on. But I fear Mr. Parasang 
won't like that either. Too advanced 
for him. He is really a very unenter- 
prising fellow. He’ll back away from 
me looking quite scared, and he'll end 
up by writing himself—at his pub- 





ger and whose diaphragm ? 

Mr. Parasang. You should really in- 
vestigate this case of the Garrotting | 
Gorilla who has recently been terror- | 
ising Ealing Broadway. I feel sure} 
there would be a book in it. 

Hugh Desmayne. There is and will 
be. . . . Drama, Passion and the Love 
Pure Young Girl——— Er—that | 
reminds me! ... Allow me to introduce | 
Miss Dollie Dumbelle, the most charm- | 
you have yet created. 
Miss Dumbelle. Delighted! ... (With 


or a 


lisher’s request—-Ye Simple Olde 
Tyme “ blurb ” for the inside of the 
| jacket :— 


“In this book Mr. Parasang once more 
proves himself a master of unusual crime 
and mysterious incident, etc. . . Thrills 
| abound and the reader is kept breathless 
till the final chapters, etc. Will 
‘certainly place its author in the front 
rank of present-day novelists.” 

Ah, well! Poor conventional fish! 


But, if 1 know my business, the day of 
the literary trailer willcome. A. A. 
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UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURISTS. 








THe CURATE’S WIFE, WHO, KNOWING SHE WAS THE 
SHE MIGHT BE DOING HER HUSBAND A BIT OF GOOD. 





BEST-DRESSED WOMAN AT A LOCAL GARDEN-PARTY, THOUGHT 





THE EMINENT PrRoressor oF HORTICULTURE WHO THOUGHT HE COULD TEACH HIS GARDENERS A THING OR TWO. 
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SPUN YARNS. 


“Wha-cuer, Sails,” sang out Able 
Seaman Clarke, “come and spin us 
some of yer yarns,” 

The sailmaker removed the pipe 


from his mouth, made a perfect shot 


at the spitkid from a range of three | ent range of the spitkid 


yards and regarded the group of young 
able seamen tolerantly. 
“| don’t know no yarns,” he said 


Punch Summer N umber—193 1. 


going to the dogs, | 


“The Navy's 
” said Nobby encourag- | 


aint it, Sail 
ingly 

More like the puppies comin’ to the 
Navy 


lark. But ’e was that ‘umorous that 
nobody couldn’t take offence 
the Admirality. They do say as ‘ow 'e 
got a hexpression of their Lordships’ 
retorted that worthy salt as | displeasure and another of their Lord- 


-noteven 


he took a seat on a coil of rope along-| ships’ approval in the same envelope 
side the group and yet within conveni-|for one and the same turn-out—but 


Now, when you was a young A.B.,”’ | 
suggested Nobby 
Ah Sails 


said falling into the 


| that’s too long a yarn.”’ 


* Let's have it, Sails.” 


“No, but I'll tell you another thing 


‘e did one mancuvres. 





“*WHat THE "ELL AR 


“leastways not the sort as would inter- | trap, 
| was very different 


est blokes like you,” 
“What’s wrong with 

laughed Nobby Clarke. 
“Too much heducation,” 

Sails promptly. “Too clever by 


us then? 


arf 


you are; but what can you expect when | hality 


ships is fitted nowadays with every 


SHOUTS THI 


when I first come to sea things 
There was room for 


CAPTAIN OF THE 


OTHER DESTROYER.’ 


at flamin’ at the funnel. She was always 


| hindi, aluality on the lower deck as | gettin’ signals whacked into ‘er from 


| well as in the cuddy. 
replied | precious little gunnery. Like ‘eaven it | it, as if it weren't already seared on ‘er 


modern convenience? You never ‘as to | 


‘aul on a rope—'cos why '—'cos 


Lords ’as provided a ruddy ‘lectric | 
motor to aul on it for yer. It beats me 


why nobody ‘asn’t thought of stainin’ 


an’ polishin’ the decks to save the pore 


blues the fatigue of ’aving to scrub’em 


me 


‘and a proper gentleman. 


No wireless and 


Hindividu- 


was compared with now, 
I calla to 


that the word. 
mind 
Go on, Sails,’ shouted a chorus of 
Voces 
T calls to mind,” went on Sails, thus 
one of my Captains in 
Ah! 'e was a nut, 'e was, 
Always ‘ad 
‘is weather eye liftin’ for a bit of a sky- 


em ouraged, 
a destroyer 


Commodore (D) callin’ 'er attention to 


senior engineer's ‘eart like Calais on 
| what 's-er-name’s. Well, one night we 
|was on patrol in the Channel with all 
lights out and expectin’ the Blue Fleet 
battleboats around any time, when all 
of a sudden the ‘oly stillness of the 
middle watch was disturbed by flames 
shootin’ feet ‘igh from our oppo's fun- 
nels. Our Captain was senior orficer of 
the division and nine out of ten would 


Our opposite 


‘number in the division was a fair swine 
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‘ave gone off ‘arf cock at ‘avin’ our 
position given away like that. But ’e 
just chuckled to ‘isself. I was star- 
board look-out and I guessed ’e was 
up to one of ‘is games. 

“Starboard Twenty,’ ’e says, alter- 
in’ course towards the flames, ‘and 
bring me two boat-’ooks and ‘arf a loaf 
| of bread.’ 
| “Ay, ay, Sir,’ I says, and leaves me 
slace 0’ dooty to get what ’e wanted. 

Jhen I gets back we was almost along- 
side the other destroyer, ‘oo was still 
flamin’ like ’ell. 

“*Lash the boat-’ooks together,’ 
says the Skipper, ‘and look slippy 
about it.’ When I’d done 
that what d’ you think ’e 
does?” 

‘Use ‘em as a bearin’- 


off spar?” 

" oil — bearin’ - orf 
spar!—not ‘im. ’E sticks 
the ‘arf-loaf of bread on 
the end of the boat-’ooks 
and leans right out from 
the bridge, ‘oldin’ it to- 
wards the flames. 

“*What the ’ell are you 
doing ?’ shouts the Captain 
of the other destroyer. 

“* Don’t be alarmed,’ 
says our Owner; ‘I only 
thought I should like to 
make a little toast.’”’ 

“Coo! Whatdid ’is oppo 
| say 2 ” 

“T wouldn’t sully me 
mouth with the remarks ’e 
passed; but there—I ex- 
pect ’e was overwrought. 

“Then there was the 
time we ran up ‘igh and 
dry on to the Slapton 
Sands.” 

“Ow was that?” 

“Oh, it was in a fog— 
thickest oneI ’veever seen, 
and we was bargin’ about 
at twenty knots, when all at once up 
| we goes. Any of you lads Westoes?” 
No.” 

“Ah, well, you wouldn't know the 
Slapton Sands, then. They runs alon 
from Tor Cross in a narrow strip wit 
lees be’'ind ‘em, and the road not 
more ’n a few yards from ‘igh-water 
mark.” 

“Was it ‘igh-water when you run 
up?! 

“It were. Spring tides too.” 

“Then you must ‘ave been stickin’ 
over the road,” 

“We was. In the mornin’ the fog 
cleared before a bit of a westerly breeze 
what ‘ad sprung up. I was on the fore- 
castle and the Owner ’e walks forrard 
_ leans over the rails admirin’ the 

w. 
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“Weren't ’e in a way about ‘avin’ 
piled the ship up?” 

“Not ’im. ’E wasn’t one to cry over 
spilt destroyers. Well, presently ’e sees 
a farm-’and comin’ along the road to- 
wards us on a push-bike, with ‘is ‘ead 
down against the wind. I could see the 
Owner’s mouth twitchin’ and knew ’e 
was wonderin’—same as I was—what 
that there yokel would think when ‘e 


suddenly came up all standin’ against | 


the bows of a destroyer, seein’ as ‘ow 
that ain’t a usual thing to find in a 
Devonshire lane. 

“On ’e came peddlin’ like ‘ell until 


’e got into the shadow from our bows | 








“THEN "E LOOKS UP AND FALLS OFF ‘IS BLINKIN’ 


acrost the road. Then 'e looks up, 
makes a Westo noise of being fair took 
flat aback, and falls off ’is blinkin’ 
bike. 

“*You silly ass,’ says the Owner 
prompt and peevish like, ‘why don’t 
you ring your bell ?’” 

“Oh, ho! Sails, that’s a good one!’’ 
roared Nobby. “Can you beat it?” 
“Well,” said Sails shamelessly, 
“perhaps you won't believe this one 
neither /”’ 

“I shouldn't say so, but let’s ‘ave it 
anyway.” 

"Well, this ‘ere yarn ‘as a moral.” 

An’ what’s that?” 
“That life depends on very small 


t a 
“That ain’t a moral, it’s a blinkin’ 
fact.” 


“Well, so long as you're agreed on 
that, you won't be disbelievin’ the 
yarn.” 

“Ts this another of yer personal hex- 
periences ?” 

“No, me father told me this one. "E 
saw it ‘appen when ’e was a boy along 
in sail.” 

“Ah, I thought we should get back 
to sail afore long. Well?” 

‘Well, there was a cove workin’ 
‘on the tops’l yard furlin’ sail when ’e 
‘suddenly comes over all queer like 





‘and falls face downwards to the 
| deck.” 
| “Strewth!” 
“You're right. Every- 
one on the upper deck 


rushed toward ‘im if only 
to be the first to swab 
up the mess, ‘cos they was 
® very smart ship and 
very particular about any- 
thing spilt on the deck, 
But before anyone could 
reach ‘im ’e’d picked 
‘isself up and was walkin’ 
away.” 
“Oh, Sails! Come orf 
it.” 
“That’s a true bill. Me 
father was a_ parson’s 
winger in our village after 
’e took ’is pension, an’ ’e 
wouldn’t tell no lies.” 
“D’ you mean to say 


all?” insisted Nobby. 
*“No, now I never said 


hanticipating, you are. ‘E 
sustained a minor injury. 
Is two front teeth stuck 


pulled out of ‘is jaw.” 


BIKE.” > 
ave ’ad false teeth, then 
’e wouldn’t ‘ave been ’urt at all.” 


the man wasn’t ‘urt at | 


that,” said Sails. ‘ You're | 


into the deck that fast that | 
when ’e got up they was | 


“Ah, I get you. The | 
moral is that ’e ought to | 















“Ere, dry up,” barked Sails, “I ain't | 


come to the moral yet.” 

“Oh, beg pardon.” 

“Now ’e should ’ave lorst the number 
of ‘is mess, shouldn’t ’e? Well, ’e didn’t. 


But one of ‘is messmates, runnin’ up to | 


’elp, tripped over they there two teeth, 
fell down an ‘atch and broke ‘is blink- 
in’ neck.” 

“Sails,” said Nobby Clarke, rising 


solemnly to his feet, “I looks towards 


yer.” 


“Sails,” continued the next member | 


of his 
eye.” 


audience, “I catches 


third. 





fourth. 


“And likewise I,” concluded the | 


yer | 


‘“T bows according,” murmured the | 
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“IF IT’S A FAIR QUESTION 43 
Have J, I wonder, the type of fa 


that encourage people after compat 
atively short requaintance, to become 


; 


curious about my private affair Sonne 


defect of personality that makes me an 
easy target for per onal que itions ? You 


Know at least | hope you don't kine 
the sort of questions Imean. Unes 


pected and irrelevant, they as hot at 
ou out of a conversational sky of the 
purest blue. They take me so com 
pletely by urprise that I often find m 
sclf answering them, muchtomy ann 
ance, in « literal manner, as if Ll were 
y waiting to be asked who my 


0! 
mother was, what my income is, and if 
there is insanity in my family The 


tender inquiries are usually preceded 


by the formula, “If it’s a fair que 


tion And that means, of course, 


that they are the unblushing opposit« 
of fai 

How should one deal with such ques 
tions? What is the best retort, for in 
stance, to this: ‘If it’s a fair question 
who were you with at the theatre the 
otherevening ¢'’ The practised snubber 
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ot. ha veral ways open 
in be flippant and reply, 
father only mm or 

i't ace you there: were 
lef or inconse 

ildn't wonder if we had 


ning: or silent, with a 
ire, But none of 

itistactory What 
it, [ suppose, is the soft 


rneth away idle curiosity, 
i but doth it urbanely 
if L fair question, what 
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for your house (a) “I 


word com petition 


it had the bill yet 
rotten the figure for the 


nnot honestly say 
is the sort of thing to 
ner in his place without 


eel uncomfortable in 89 


nn 


ome more . If if ‘an fair 


your tailor? "~My 
ont; (6)H.G.Wets 
d) Ervererms.” Rather 


vulvar, don't you think 7 
t fair question, why don’t you 
ur { Becau | prefer 
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an indecent car” (the rudely obvious 
“because decent cara give me nettle 
rash’ (absurd) becauae there's a 
hin both” (silly) If it’s a fair que 
tion, how do you manage to sen | your 
son to Cambridge ?’ by living on 
bread-and-dripping with a little meat 
on Sundaya:’ by embezzling the 
firm’s money by blackmailing a 
rich uncle;”’ “ by cheating at bridge 
Dozens of answers occur to you, but 
never the one that refuses information 
and at the same time stamps you as a 
man of wit and refinement 

“Tf it’s a fair question, why aren't 
you on the telephone?” Hére ons i 
sore ly tempted toreply, So that pe ype 
like you can’t ring me up.” But one 
cannot descend to schoolboy repartee 

A minor social problem, no doubt 
but, if it’s a fair question, why are 
people so infernally inquisitive 4 


“ After a five hours’ thunderstorm yoeter 
day two streama buret their banks and tlowed 
in raging torrents into London Road, Cor 
won. ... Police in waders bailed the water 
out of tho police-station,”—-Mancheater l’aper 
We are not told on whose security it 


was admitted to bail, 
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African natives’ practice of paying in}among boy messengers. We doubt, | * 

MORE BRIDGE. cattle for wives on the instalment plan. | however, whether the young lady at} P | 

(On reading @ letter in The Times from} Nothing is more calculated to militate | the stamp-counter really cares, 3 \ | 

Sir Percy Simmons. } against the serenity of marital relations ‘oo = | 

Fuut of the feats of Henley crews, than the consciousness that there are) On the eve of last week s resumption| 9m | 

Also the Marble Arch’s movements, | still a few cows owing on the wife. of the Chinese Civil War it was an- {| 5 | 

Limply I read the great man’s views +6 nounced that the first shot would be} _ é | 

o runs the L.C.C. “ Improve- A doctor complains that there are | fired on Wednesday. A rumour gained a z 

ments.” too many germ — * this oy i = pipabesice — ~? opposing 3 . | 

: : does he suggest that germs should | leaders hac sho ££ = | 

ne — 2 eddy etl dot Walk } ~ * : allowed to go 8 four byes. 3 x | 
7 . * o° en : 
Oe era es Gaines ot Onacing. It is pointed out as an advantage of} General Sir Freprerick Maurice) 9% © 


When I had culled his opening phrase, 
As of a lost chord I could hear a 
Faint echo out of antique days 
Back in the dim Edwardian era. 


More vague than_ ill-rememb>red 
dreams, 
I found it clearer as I read on, 
And, ere I'd done, could date his theme’s 
Origin as pre-Armageddon. 

Darkly I wondered when and what 
Will be the end of their endeavour, 
And failed to see why they should not 

Go ruminating on for ever. 


Five years the Plan is timed to take 
Which Bolshies boom with lusty 
ALS, 


| But here is one that in the make 





Should last, with luck, for several eons. 


Indeed when I would visualise 
The thing's eventual consummation, 
My faith ’s as weak as when my eyes 
Look for Millennium’s installation. 


Which will be first to come our way, 
Bridge or Millennium? That's a 
matter 
None can foreknow, but I wil! lay 
Six evening shirts upon the latter. 
O.S. 





CHARIVARIA. 

“Tr is easier to get into Heaven than 
into the Centre Court at Wimbledon,” 
says Mr. James Dovetas. He speaks, 
of course, as the editor of a popular 
Sunday paper. 4 , 

* 


Sir A. Dante. Haun, Scientific Ad- 
viser to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
has expressed the opinion that it is 
useless to tell soit to drink more 
milk, because they don't like it. In Shoe 
Lane, on the other hand, confidence is 
felt that people will learn to like what 
Lord BEAVERBROOK considers is good 
for them. ee 

* 

A new gas which can bring down 
aeroplanes by suddenly stopping their 
motors is the latest contribution to 
world peace. e* 

* 


Professor G. P. Lestrapg, of Pre- 
toria University, condemns the South 








the telephone system in Russia that 
when you call the exchange the opera- 
tor gives you her official personal num- 
ber. Very nice, of course, if only she 
gives you her right number. 
*° 
A marked increase in the attendance 
at Berlin museums is attributed to 
economic depression. There are times 
when we ourselves feel driven to 
Bloomsbury. ++ 


Sir James Jeans asks, “ Why should 
the world come to an end?” It is pre- 
sumed that, failing a satisfactory an 
swer, it will just go on. 

* * 
* . 

A lady-astrologer points out that 
children born when there is a “u”’ 
the month should be given either 
Christian or pet names which incor- 
porate this vowel, as it signifies intelli- 
gence. “ Bunny” is indicated. 

* * 
, * . + 

On reading that travellers in Ecuador 
have met a tribe of Indians who catch 
fish by beckoning to them we hasten 
to protest against any overlapping of 
travellers’ stories and fish stories. 

* * 
y * . 

We have been unable to obtain con- 
firmation of the rumour that a feature 
of the forthcoming Bradford historical 
pageant will be the triumphant pro- 
gress of Mr. J. B. Priestiey. 

* * 
* . 

In Moscow, we learn, three roubles is 
the price of a coffee “ with coarse black 
bread thrown in.” We don’t like even 
refined bread thrown into our coffee. 

* * 
* * 

A promoter of village drama has 
told an interviewer that the players are 
often watched with interest by relatives, 


ery when they are playing | 


hakespeare. Yet we shouldn't be sur- 
prised to learn that the rude forefathers 
of the Hamlet sometimes sleep. 
* * 

A traveller in Soviet Russia reports 
that Sratin’s nickname is “ Dog-face 
Joe.” Is the Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia aware of this ? 

* * 


The Union of Post-Office Workers is 








| allowing this to unsettle him. 
* * 


boxes his son’s ears. 
father wouldn’t dare. 
* * 

. . * . 
There is one man in the House of 


| knows it. 8 
of 





| “y ? 

| they ? * * 
| + 
| 
} 


| ing paper says that for years he} 
|has been longing to wear a straw-hat|- 


| 


| but some of us shrink from exposing 
| them. s* 
aa 


| 


We learn that, in proportion to its 
size, a fly walks thirty-five times as fast 
as a human being. This is why so few 
| flies are run down by charabancs. 
** 


The discovery bya German chemist 
/of a process by which coal can be made 
to produce food in the form of synthetic 
albumen is expected to lead to the 
adoption of the spread-over system at 
all the best breakfast-tables. 
+ * 

| “The Soviet is run on very fair and 
| methodical lines,” declares a writer. 
We understand that outspoken critics 
are executed in strict rotation. 





| “The life of a popular tune is very 
|short,” says a musician, The same 
would often be true of the composer 
but for the deterrent of capital punish- 
ment, a* 

* 


A daily paper has received a com- 
munication from a plumber protesting 
against jokes about plumbers. It is to 
his credit that he remembered to post 





concerned at the prevalence of flat-foot 


the letter. 


| finds serious military improbabilities in|” 
the account given by HEroporvs of the} = 
battle of Marathon. Smith minor isn’t] 9 


Commons who agrees unconditionally } 
with Mr. SNowpEn’s Land Tax policy, | 
and Mr. SNowpEN doesn’t care who} 


According to an authority British | 
cooks can beat the world at preparing | ~ 
in | good wholesome meals. Then why don’t} 


| A correspondent writing in a morn: / 


/again. We all have our secret yearnings | 


* : 

A schoolmaster writing in a morning} 7 
paper says the modern father rarely} 7 
The modern] | 
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PICKING UP THE PILOT. 
Owner-Driver at Marble Arch. “Now cAN you GET vs TO Sono SQUARE WITHOUT GOING ROUND CAMBERWELL GREEN?” 








A COMPANY MEETING. 


Tue Twenty - Eighth Astonishing 
General Meeting of Pottlebury’s Cure- 
All Liver Lozenges, Ltd., was held last 


| week at the Hotel Incredible, Ludgate 
| Circus, E.C., amid scenes of the utmost 


riot and confusion. Mr. Archibald 1. 
Snoop, the Chairman of the Company, 
in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said :— 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, it is my 


| duty to inform you that we have made 


'a net tradin 
| £200,000 1s, 1 


the preceding year—— 


profit for the year of 
-, which, I regret to say, 
is some £29,000 less than the profits of 
A Sha . Shame! 
Another Shareholder. Abominable ! 
The Chairman. This is largely ac- 
counted for by the fall in the Comany’s 


export business. The export, for in- 
_ stance, of our Liver Lozenges to Soviet 
_ Russia and to China has decreased by 


more than fifty per cent—— 
A Very Large Shareholder (rising and 


_ shouting in a tremendous voice). And 


whose fault is that? 
The Chairman, It is not very easy to 


_Say. In my own opinion, the Five 








Years’ Plan, committing the Russian 
people to a policy of emaciation——— 

A Woman Shareholder (rising and | 
speaking very shrilly). May I remind the 
Chairman that Pottlebury’s Cure-All | 
Lozenges are stated in our advertise- | 
ments to be not only a tonic but a| 
food ? 

A Director (warmly). 
are! | 
Another Shareholder. What about the 
Chinese trade ? 

The Chairman. I regret to say that | 
the Chinese Christian General, Bung. | 
Ho, issued an edict forbidding the use 
of Pottlebury’s Cure-All Lozenges to | 
his troops on the ground that they were | 
undermining their moral. 

Several Shareholders. Shame! Shame! 

The Chairman, In other countries, 
again, notably Siam, Madagascar, 
Bolivia and the Republic of Patagonia, 
the growth of competitive liver-loz- 
enge factories, fostered by protective 
tariffs—— 

Another Irate Shareholder. 1s there 
not enough dyspepsia in the world to 
ensure the popularity of Pottlebury’s 
Cure-Alls in spite of these trade 
barriers? What about Siam? When I 
was in Siam the number of people 


And so they | 
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suffering from the feeling of fulness 
after eating 

The Chairman. Order! Order! 

Shareholder (continuing). With better 
salesmanship and advertising the 

A Director. Pray let the Chairman 
proceed with his report. 

Shareholder (indomitably). Dizziness 
and vomiting in Madagascar—— 

A Director. 1 am sure the Chairman 
will be delighted to hear any remarks 
that any individual shareholder may 
like to make at the close of the meeting. 

Another Director. Bat him one on the 





| side of the head! 


A struggle ensued, during which 
several shareholders attempted to 
storm the platform, but were pulled 
down by the coat-tails. Eventually the 
Chairman continued. 


The Chairman. 1 turn now to our 
Home sales, and have the greatest 
pleasure in announcing that-despite the 
period of depression through which 
trade has recently passed these have 
only shown a very slight diminution. 

A Voice. They ought to have been 
bigger. 

A Director (angrily). Why? 

The Voice. Pottlebury’s Cure-Alls 
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JuLy 8, 1931.] 
give a sense of buoyancy and freedom 
from care! The more the burden of 
taxation-—— 

Another Voice. Shut up! 

Several Other Voices. Hear, hear! Let 
him speak! Why can’t we sell more 
Cure-Alls when times are bad ? 


The Chairman. If you will kindly 
| allow me 

A Voice. Boo! 

The Chairman. If you will kindly 


allow me to go on, I would like to point 
out that the decrease of social festivi 
ties, coupled with the simplification of 
menus in official, and to a certain extent 
even in civic, banquets— 

The Very Large Shareholder (rising 
and roaring again). What about the 
effect of Pottlebury’s on the nerve- 
centres and the roots of the hair? 

Cries from all parts of the room. What 
about it? Answer that! 

The Chairman (sitting down). I refuse 
to go on if this uproar continues. 

A Director (rising and speaking per- 
suasively). Ladies and Gentlemen, for 
seventeen years I suffered acutely from 
rheumatism, arthritis, heartburn, lassi- 
tude and discomfort after meals. I be- 
came a shadow of my former self. 

Two Other Directors. So did we! 

The Director. We all became shadows 
of our former selves. To what did we 
owe our recovery? To Pottlebury’s 
Cure-All Lozenges, the message of 
which we are trying to spread through- 
out the civilised world. Fortune may 
have been against us during the past 
year; overeating may have declined; 
gout and rheumatism may have suf- 
fered from a temporary set-back; 
biliousness may have been in abeyance ; 
lassitude may have been under a cloud. 
But things are looking up again. I can 
assure you there are signs of better- 
ment in the air. Already we can see the 
dawn over the mountain-tops. Give us 
your confidence and I know, I feel cer- 
tain, that Pottlebury’s will come into 
their own again! If you will allow Mr 
Snoop 

The Chairman (rising again and 
speaking hastily). In recommending a 


reduced dividend no the Deferred 
shares—— 
A Voice. Why not reduce the costs 


of production ? 

The Chairman. Everything that fore- 
thought can devise has already been 
done. 

Another Voice. 
kick into them ? 

The Chairman (with dignity). It has 
always beena point of pride that Pottle- 
bury’s Cure-All Liver Lozenges were 
harmless, even to infants, in whatever 
quantities they might be taken. We 
have nailed our colours to the mast on 
that policy, and we do not mean to 


Why not put more 
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desert it now in order to pander to a 
vicious taste for excitement. Speaking 
as one who has always had the best 
interests of Pottlebury’s Cure-All Liver 
Lozenges at heart, who has loved and 
fought and worked for Pottlebury’s—— 


At this point there was a stampede. 
More than twenty shareholders sprang 
upon the platform and bore the Chair- 
man down by sheer weight of numbers. 





The police were hastily summoned, but 
before they could arrive Mr. Snoop had 
been compelled to swallow nearly half- 
a-bottle of Pottlebury’s Cure-All Liver 
Lozenges, of which one, taken four 
times a day with a little water immedi- 
ately before meals, is the regulation 


dose. He now lies in a critical condition 


in a private nursing-home. 
The meeting was adjourned sine dic 
Evogr. 
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DOMINION DOGGEDNESS. 


Pror.e who collect cricket records 
will already have added to their list the 
fact that the eighth wicket in the Test 
/ match at Lord's last week, between 





Ra 





PADS AND THE MAN. 
C. 8. Dempster. 


| England and New Zealand, put on 
246 runs, but they may not have noted 
that it was probably the first occasion 
when such a partnership was inter- 
rupted and honoured by a visit from 
the Kine. That, I am sure, is an event 
without a parallel, The Royal Stand- 
| ard flying instead of the 
Union Jack on the 
pavilion flagstaff had 
indicated that His 
MAJESTY was expected, 
| but no one could have 
| forescen the state of the 
/game when the two 
elevens lined up to re- 
ceive him. Such long 
stands are not common 
events even in ordinary 
non-Test cricket, and 
the feat was the more 
remarkable because, 
when the Selection 
Committee laid their 
sagacious and not too 
hirsute heads together 
and chose G. O. ALLEN, 
one of the icipants 
in this mighty achieve- 
they tides et dr ee 
they did so not for his fast hitting but 
his fast bowling—and he had? not 
bowled too successfully. Well, cricket 
is like that. Is there not a phrase about 
glorious uncertainty ? 

ALLEN was dramatic throu hout ; 
dramatic in his failure to get length or 





direction; dramatic in his innings with 
its Royal benediction in the middle, 
and then in his attempt to reach his 
hundred before lunch. When the in- 
terval came he was 98, and who could 
dare not to remember 98 all through 
that meal, wondering what the first over 
after it had in store for him? So many 
a man has failed in the nineties; 
Woot ey, the hero of this match on its 
first day, actually scored ninety-odd 
twice in a Test at Lord’s against the 
Australians. Moreover, lunch is a great 
deceiver. But all was well, and ALLEN 
not only got the necessary two, from a 
boundary to long-off, but went on to 
make twenty more. And that was not 





all; for in the New Zealanders’ second | 
innings he bowled Mitts of Auckland, | 
who had made 34 in the first innings, | 
first ball. Not exactly ALLEN’s match, | 
but ALLEN’s display. 

Until the New Zealanders in their | 
second innings made England’s bowl- | 
ing look so ordinary and stingless, we | 
were calling it WooLLEy’s match, for it | 
was the Long Man of Kent who turned | 
the tide in the English attack or de- | 
fence on the first day and made things | 
easier for AMES and ALLEN. WOOLLEY | 
never looked longer nor his bat a more | 
trifling detail, while he was helped by | 
the New Zealand captain’s apparent | 
ignorance of his favourite and most | 
dangerous strokes. But as things) 


turned out it was New Zealand’s | 


more than the enemy. But there 
two sides to everything, and who, at th 
close of that innings on Monday after. 
noon, would have med that befa 
England could bat again that 23 
deficit would be wiped off and 239 
added? Glorious uncertainty, indeed, 





PEEBLES IN ACTION. 


One proof that the English bowling 
was inadequate is that that gallant 
warrior but most indifferent bat, R. C. 
Biunt of Otago, was allowed to make 


—— 
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match, ending as it did at the close of |96 runs. Never have I seen anything 
the three days with England needing | less like Test-match form. But, sharing 
94 to win and five of their best wickets | with C. S. Dempster of Wellington, 








UPS AND DOWNS. 
Lowry anv Jarprne. 


down: a situation which no one, not 
even the most sapient pavilion critic, 
would have predicted. For what every- 
one was saying was that New Zealand's 
bowling was unequal to the task of 
getting us out. Well, it allowed us to 
make 454 in the first innings, or 230 




















G. L. Were of Auck- 
land, M. L. Pace of 
Canterbury and T. C. 
Lowry of Wellington 
the courage and 
patience which I shall 
evermore associate with 
New Zealand, he kept 
up his end by merely 
placing the bat before 
the ball for what seemed 
like an eternity. With 
the exception of J. E. 
Mitts of Auckland, a 
left-hander, the New 
Zealanders are not 
graceful batsmen; but 
they have heart-break- 
ing qualities instead. 
Their crack, DeMpsTER, 
is no stylist, but he is 
armed at every point; 
Paar, while hitting to 
leg better than any Englishman, is per- 
fectly content to block; Werr is a tower 
of defence. But Biunt is largely an 
obstacle. Yet not ALLEN, not PEEBLES, 
not Ropins, not Vocr, not HAMMOND 
could get past him until he had made 





four short of a hundred. WooLxey, the 
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crafty veteran of the iene. 


‘might have 


done so, but JARDINE never gave him | 


the chance. And so our score of 454 
for ten wickets was made to look foolish 
by New Zealand’s 469 for nine, and the 


| old proud Mother Country had to bat 


| on a declaration! 


New Zealand has 


| every right to be pleased. 


There were sad disappointments be- 
fore, in our first innings, WooLLEy 
our Nestor, came to the rescue. DULEEP 
began with address and confidence, 
hitting the ball where the men were not, 
but just as we settled down to enjoy 


| the feast he broke this rule and was 


ARNOLD, 
failed to 


the long field. 
and HamMMonD 


caught in 
BAKEWELL 


| make double figures, although they all 


did it in the second innings. JARDINE 


| did not stay long enough and was tamely 


out, making room for the AMEs and 
ALLEN record. Ropins’s round dozen 
on the score-sheet does not convey the 


' ease and mastery of his strokes, and 


| he particularly delighted me by carry- 
| ing out the instructions of one of his 


but almost of the true 
| summer— but, consider- 
ing that this was a Test 


| the condition of affairs will 
| enable W. G.’s maxim, 


| outside Lord’s a newspaper 


| land bowling defied.” 


poo 


most illustrious Middlesex predecessors. 
“What,” asked a young recruit of Sir 
T. C. O’ Brien, “should one do with the 
first ball?’’ ‘‘ Hit it for four,” said that 
forceful genius. Weill, that is what 
{oprns did, and there wasn’t a better 
stroke in the match until HAMMoND’s 
second innings. 

I never saw the purchasable seats at 
Lord’s so full on the first day—the first 
day not only of the match 


match, the pavilion was ill- 
attended. A great game; 
but the next time I see the 
New Zealanders I hope that 


“Go 
bowling before it 
goes for you,” to be in force. 
Not, however, that the 
bowling did go for them. 
It most disconcertingly did 
not. Coming away, | saw 


for the 


* Eng- 
The 
trouble is that by the Selec- 
tion Committee it had been 
deified. E. V. L. 3 * of 
Things Which Would Never 
Have Occurred to Us. Siete 
“ Black sheep are all the more 
conspicuous for being of such a 
markedly different hue from the 
other members of the flock.”’ 


poster which said, 


Weekly Pape 





The Domestic Servant Problem: Baby 
Solves It. 
“Gm, to cook or willing learn, for officer’s 
family; nurse kept for baby, who helps 
housework.”’—Evening Paper. 
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GIVING UP SMOKING. | 
THANK heaven, I have given up| 
smoking again! 
This is the morning of the second day | 
and the thing is now fixed. You can | 


| 


| 


| 
| 





CHESTER. 


scarcely imagine the relief of it. How | 
well I feel! What vitality and vigour! 
I could bite through the leg of that 
chair, kick a hole through that table or | 
run about knocking everybody's heads 


SEUL BY 








ABSENT 


FRIENDS. 


together In fact I have felt like doing } 


these a since just after luncheon | 
ye sterd 

Gad! ii feel fit. Homicidal, but fit. A| 
different man. Irritable, moody, de- | 


pressed, rude, nervy, perhaps; but the | 


|used to talk about it! 
| wIN-and-his-pipe stuff, for example. 
| Mr. BALDWIN ought to be ashamed of 
| himself. Obviously he oversmokes ; 


| time 


lungs are fine. And if I do heah » some- 
body over the head it will at least be 
said in my defence that I had the 
'strength of mind to give up smoking. 
And then the mental difference! The 
mind more active, the imagination less 
sluggish. True, at the moment I can 
| think of nothing but pipes and cigars; 
but the mind is busy. True, Iam now 


| travelling through the Red Sea and the 


pipe is never so alluring in the tropics. 
| True, also, I have a cruel sore throat. 
But these little accidents have really 
nothing to do with it. I have always 


| meant to give up smoking for good, and | 


/now it just happens that I have. 
What a filthy foolish habit it was! 
| Have you ever examined the interior 
‘of a pipe just after a smoke— 
old long-service, “favourite,” disgust- 
‘ing pipe? Incredible! One might as 
weil put a straw in the gutter and have 
ja suck at that. Better, indeed, for the 


| gutter as a rule contains no nicotine. 


And what sentimental twaddle we 
All this Ba.p- 


and 
that explains why—I mean, I know 
myself exactly the effect it has on the 
brain. People say it’s so“ English,” and 


even women will say that they like to 
see their husbands smoking a pipe. Silly 


fools! They cannot know what they 
|mean. The writers too, with their “‘ Odes 
to Tobacco,” “My Lady 
Nicotine” and so forth. ‘‘ My 
Lady Nicotine,” forsooth! 


Might as well rhapsodise 
about “My Lady Tannin” 
or ‘“My Lady Lipstick.” 

“English,” indeed! Bah! 
Is it really characteristic of 
our race to burn a vege- 
table substince in a small 
bowl just ia front of the 
eyes and nose and then 
suck the residuary juices 
(which are toxic) into the 
mouth? Is this really a 
distinguishing mark of the 
pioneers of civilisation / 
Again * Bah!” 

Gosh, I feel fit! And 
gosh, what a temper I’m 
in! Gosh, what an appe- 
tite! I could bite that life- 
buoy through. 

It pleases me to think of 
the time, trouble and trans- 
port (to say nothing of cash) 
which I shall save—am 
saving already. The stuff one carried 
about! Every time one dressed, every 
one went out, every time one 
changed one’s clothes there was the 
same trouble: Have I got everything ! 
One pipe (generally two), one tobacco- 


a good | 
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_ pouch (and is it full? and, if not, 
'where’s the tin’), the matches, the 
pipe-cleaners, the knife or Smoker's 
_ Companion for poking or cleaning. And 
_some poor slaves, of course, carry 
_ cigarettes as well. What a lot of trash! 
| Bulging out the pockets, spoiling the 
figure! Here I sit in -y tropical suit, 
with empty pockets at last, a flat sur- 
face and the right shape. 

And free of that endless match- 
trouble. He does not notice it, maybe ; 
but life for the pipe-smoker is really 
coloured by the number of matches in 
his box. He acquires a full box—ela- 
tion; someone removes it—agony; it 
dwindles towards emptiness—growing 
anxiety; the last match flickers out— 
despair; no matches to be had any- 
where—madness, murder, anything. 

And then the labour of pipe-smoking ! 
In the bad old days when I smoked, 
that is to say the day before yesterday, 
[ used to sit in this same corner at the 
after end of B deck and write—and 
smoke, Naturally, in the Red Sea one 
sits in a breeze if possible, and, when 
the mind is being used, the pipe goes 
out, I find, or used to find, about once 
in every two minutes; and one then 
ceased thinking and lit a match; and 
it was instantly extinguished by the 
breeze; and one lit two more and tried 
again ; and then one got up, went round 
the corner and lit the pipe in the lee 
of the smoking-room; and then one 
returned, collected the faculties and 
began work again. 

Well, you will understand that on a 
morning when the breeze was fresh and 
the concentration-of-mind strong the 
pipe-lighting intervals amounted to a 
considerable period. You may say, of 
course, “Well, if the mind is concen- 
trating to that extent, why smoke at 
all?” But it is quite useless to ask silly 

_ questions of that kind. The answer is, 
| “One does.” Or rather, “One did.” 

All that, however, is now dead and 

done with. To-day, a non-smoker, I sit 
_ here working away steadily without in- 
| terruption, unless it might be to look at 
a passing flying-fish or porpoise or, once 
_in a while, to pop into the smoking- 
| room to read the wireless news or stand 
some poor devil the first drink of the 
| day. No pipe-trouble, no breeze- 

trouble, no match-trouble. 
| __ No dead-match-trouble, for instance. 
What a problem—what to do with 
dead matches when sitting on deck! 
Being a tidy person and attached to the 
Chief Officer, I have never cared to drop 
them on deck, for this maddens him. 
Sometimes I thrust them tidily back 
into my match-box, and then ladies 
came p Boe borrowed my matches, ex- 
tracted four dead men in succession 
and reviled me. Nor was it any use to 





remind them that the match-box was 
mine, and that people who could not 
‘keep matches of their own deserved 
what they got. So I invented a third 
plan. Lallowed the deadstoaccumulate 
in a little pile till they numbered six or 
seven, and I would then make a special 
expedition to the side of the ship and 
throw them overboard. But these little 
walks took time, you know; and what 
with walks to the rail and walks round 
the corner, lighting matches and lend- 
ing matches, filling the pipe, cleaning 
the pipe, prodding the pipe and knock- 
ing out the pipe, slipping down to the 
cabin for more tobacco, slipping into 
the smoking-room for more matches, I 
really shudder to think how much of 
the working-morning was occupied with 
smoking or trying to smoke. 


a thing of the past. Never again. Still, 
it would be interesting, in a morbid 
sort of way, to know exactly what was 
the loss of efficiency, reckoned in man- 
hours or output units, of those bad old 
days. Some things one can measure 
quite accurately—the time taken, for 
example, in filling and lighting a pipe. 
Let us see. (I will just slip down to the 
cabin and get the things.) 

Filling the pipe, I find, done leisurely 
and meditatively, takes forty-five 
seconds at least. But the tobacco- 
pouch was then to hand; allow fifteen 
seconds for routing about under tables 
and chairs and papers (it is generally 
more) and it works out at a minute, or 
about three or four full minutes every 
morning. Then there was finding the 
matches and lighting the four or five 
abortive matches—say ten seconds 
each or a minute altogether. Two min- 
utes gone, you see, before we got to the 
actual business of lighting the pipe at 
all. First there is the little walk round 
the corner, then comes the lighting of 
the pipe. Now how long did that take ? 
Let us see. 

A-a-a-h!... 

About a minute. 

And how long did it take to smoke a 
whole pipe through ¢ 


Let us see . A. ?P: H. 








Tactless Commentary. 
** Accompanied by her father and carrying 
a sheaf of pink roses, the bride entered the 
Church to the strains of the hymn, ‘How 
welcome was the call.’"’—Welsh Paper. 


“How I Flew Round the World. In Two 
Parts.”—Advt. of Gramophone Records. 
Was this quite fair? 


“ Motor-car manufacturers have made a 
large number of sales. One firm specialising 
in fittings have disposed of 300 bathroom 
equipments in a single order."—Daily Paper, 
The shower-bath roof of our saloon is 





not so old-fashioned as we thought. 








“ Was”—mark you. For all that is | 








IN DEFENCE OF SH**LD«RS§, 


call a really pretty girl.” 


who is determined to be generous at all 
costs. 
“Over there by the door. Don’t you 
think so?” 
“She is rather,” Nicola admitted, 
*Well-dressed too,” I continued. 
“Oh, Oliver, how can you. ... ¢” 


nocently. 

“My dear,” said Nico‘a in a shocked 
‘tone, ‘‘ean’t you see? She’s showing 
| her shoulders.” 
| “Well, what about it?” 
| “Well, it simply isn’t done, that’s 
all. Look round you and see.” 
| Tlooked. And at that moment I per- 
|ceived for the first time what you, no 
|doubt, have known for weeks, that 
|shoulders this year are “off.” I had 
|noticed, of course, that Nicola’s own 
evening frock had little puffy sleeves of 
| the kind that small girls used to wear 
at parties when I was a small boy ; but 
I had put this down to a personal and 
rather engaging whim of her own, not 
realising that she was wearing them in 
obedience to the latest taboo. 

I do not know what remote Olympian 
authority is responsible for this sudden 
decision that shoulders are indecent; 
but at any rate his word seems to be 
law, for about two-thirds of the women 
| in the room had respected it in one way 
or another. Some, like Nicola, wore tiny 
puff-sleeves; others little lace capes; 
others, again, mere wisps of drapery 
that rather daringly, as the wearer 
moved, gave glimpses of the forbidden 
area, The remaining third, it is true, 
flouted the decree, but it seemed to me 
that they did so self-consciously, with 
the defiant air of those who are making 
a last stand for freedom. I began to 
feel quite intrigued about shoulders, 
and on glancing again at the girl by the 
door I was forced to admit that she did 
look surprisingly undressed. 

It is all very bewildering and rather 
sad. Shoulders are pretty things—at 
least most of them are. I wouldn't 
mind betting that there are more pretty 
shoulders than pretty faces (even after 
dividing the number in half to make up 
for the fact that a woman has two 
shoulders and only one face) ; there are 
certainly more pretty shoulders than 
pretty ears, elbows, hands and other 
bits of themselves which women do 
not feel in the least shy of showing. 
Why, then, should we be deprived of 
the sight of these charming features! 

I admit that, so far as 1 know, no 
poet has yet written a ‘Sonnet 











“Why, what’s wrong?” I asked in- | 












**Now that,” I observed, “is what T Bs 


“Oh, where?” ‘said Nicola with the} — 
rather studied enthusiasm of the wife | — 
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FR wee Se 


Boy (after UNSUCCESS) 


Shoulder’ 


to. His Mistress’s 


(why 
not? “Bolder,” “‘colder,” “older. . . .” 


what possibilities!), but I distinctly 
remember reading once that there is 
a girl’s Christian name which means 
“maiden with the white shoulders” 
Guinevere or Gwenllian or Wufflefride 
or one of those: you know the kind 
Anyway, shoulders have always been 
| respectable mentionable objects up to 
now, and I protest vehemently against 
their being arbitrarily relegated to the 
| ranks of the Things One Doesn't Talk 
| About. Unless something is done 
quickly even the word itself will soon 
become taboo, and we shall be reduced, 
in our conversation, to euphemism, as 
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‘d). “ALL RIGHT, OLD KILL-Joy ! 








she ‘gave him the cold upper-arm”’; | 
and on paper to asterisks, as “I let them | 


have it straight from the she«ld¢r.” 
Vill the day even come when, in 


modesty’s name, we shall be forced to 


“Epeele de 
JAN. 


write our menus, 


mouton 


on 


Things which might have been Said 
more Prettily. 
“Brainy SOLDIERS, 
SweEepPiInc CHANGES AT SANDHURST,” 
Tanganyika Paper. 


‘There was no handicapping, and the 


tournament was therefore open.” 
Indian Paper. 


That seems to follow all right. 


A WHITE RED MAN. 


{One of the heroes of the American record 


breaking flight round the world is an Okla 
homa Indian. | 


‘Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored 


mind” 


Seemed once a butt for empty wits de 


signed, 

Now flashes forth, proud pilot of the 
sky, 

No longer “‘ Lo,” but enviably high. 


The Psychology of Equitation. 


“Lady ——’s riding school for women, 


| near Birmingham, where pupils are instructed 


in every branch of agitation.” 
Caption in Canadian Paper 
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AT THE OLD BOYS’ DINNER. 


I am attending an Old Boys’ Dinner. 

| One rather feels that it is one’s duty to 

show up on these occasions, though 

one can’t avoid some doubts about 

this post-War generation of Old Boys. 

_ However, here I am. One must 

be prepared, I suppose, for a certain 

heartiness. Backs will be slapped rather 

ruthlessly. Probably I shan’t know a 
| soul. 


I am being stood a drink. I am be- 


and he no doubt is wondering about | grand demonstration in the ante-roa 
his wife and me. Later in the even-| Through a haze of smoke the pin-poi 
ing such unsociable considerations will | of innumerable cigars gleam and twink! 
be banished with the contempt they | like stars in a dusky twilight. 

deserve. | Reminiscences are aprrosching ; 

Seated opposite to us is a nervous-| blast. Jibbling and converse 

looking clergyman who does not appear | gether rather cynically. Practically all 
to know anybody. I offer him a salted | the interesting people one would haye; 
almond and inquire whether I was not | liked to meet appear now to be doing 
his fag. Conversation is waxing more | remarkably well in India or Tanganyika} 
hilarious and some of the post-War/)or the Argentine. It must be practi- #9 
generation are not, in my opinion, be-|cally impossible to move a yard ig 
having too well. ‘these countries without bumping into: 















ing stood a cocktail by a 
little freckled man who has 
greeted me with intense 
heartiness and is slapping as 
_ much of my back as he can 
'reach. Clearly he is over- 
joyed to see me. To the best 
of my knowledge I have 
_ never set eyes on him before 
in my life. Nevertheless I 
beam and wish him all the 
best. He is asking me how 
the world is using me these 
days. Several! other people 
areasking me the same ques- 
_ tion. Not to be outdone I 
ask them how the world is 
using them. It emerges that 
we all of usjust keep stagger- 
ing along. 

An extremely old gentle- 
man with a long white beard 
and a stick has hobbled to- 
wards me and is peering at 
me through his spectacles 
with bird-like eyes. He an- 
nounces in a squeaky voice 
that surely I was in Pod- 
more’s House in his day. 
This is preposterous. 

Hallo, why, if that isn’t 
old Jibbling--Jibbers! Bless 
my soul! We greet each 
other affectionately by op- 
probrious names and roar 
with laughter. I stand him 
a drink. I am beginning, 
after all, to enjoy myself. I 
become jovial. I approach a 
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Up J 


Disgusted Manuger (to second). “CHuck IN THE SPONGE, BERT, | 














‘gaged in doing extraordin- | 
iarily well for themselves, 


ee ~~) well-known Old Boys en-f 
gg” 
tiff | 
| Thave been introduced to 


degree a re has isang 


nonocle and a distinguished 
nanner. I ask him whether 
1e remembers the peculiar 
smell that pervaded the 
, school dining-hall and made 
| such an indelible impression 
| upon oneas anew boy. (This | ~ 
‘is always a safe gambit.) | 
|The Eminent Old Boy un- 
| bends and says that in his|~ 
\day it was traditionally |~ 
| understood toemanate from | — 
/a murdered Maths. master 
‘buried under the High] — 
‘Table. Another Eminent} — 
Old Boy, lately returned 
from Buenos Aires, butts in 
and slaps my Eminent Old 
Boy on the back. 1 fade 
away and rejoin Jibbling, 
_and we have a drink. 
| Suddenly a vague shape 
looms through the fog and 
we recognise it as young 
Plimsoll. Well, I’m dash 
'— Plimsoll, of all people! 
We delightedly call each 
other rude names and all 
| three roar with laughter. 
People are beginning to 
drift away. One sees them 
fumbling in their pockets for 
| something on which to re- 


an Eminent Old Boy witha 


r 
1 
I 


i 





bald-headed veteran of military appear- 

ance and ask him whether he was not 

my fag. The orgy of back-slapping is 

_ reaching a climax of enthusiasm. 1 my- 

_ self am slapping, for the first time in my 

career, the back of a bishop. I have 
often wanted to do this. 

_ Someone has recited the school Grace 

in the Latin e and we have in- 

toned Amen in the traditional fashion. 

| — cover of this diversion I suc- 

in appropriating a dish of sal 

almonds. “ ~~ gp 

Jibbling and I are talking. We are 

_ telling each other how many children 


| wehave. I am idly ing as to 
| whether my wife would lke Jibtine 


"EAVEN'S SAKE BE CAREFUL NOT TO ‘IT ‘IM WiTH Ir!” 

_____....| cord each other’s telephone 
numbers. In the vestibule there is a 
little desultory and valedictory back- 
slapping. My back is extremely pain- 
ful. Itis no longer possible to procure 
a drink in this hotel. 

Jibbling and Plimsoll and I decide 
to take a taxi and go somewhere else. 
% # * * % 

Somehow or other we have reached 
my flat. Itis3 a.m. I have long ago 
forgotten to warn Jibbling not to talk 
so loudly because of waking the kids. 
He has grown slightly sentimental. 
Plimsoll has his feet over the back of 
the Chesterfield. Reminiscences flow 
unchecked. 


They have begun to make speeches. 
A fat Old Boy on my left with a repul- 
sive moustache, whom I suspect of 
being a stockbroker, hammers the table 
and exclaims, ‘‘ Hear, hear,” with damn- 
able iteration. A speaker is express- 
ing the hope that the Old Boys will 
contribute liberally to the fund for the 
new Library Wing. I am informed 
that he is the Head Master. I have 
nothing left in my glass and can only 
go through a pantomime of drinking 
the final toast. 

We are now walking about the room 
accosting one another. There isa slight 
recrudescence of back-slapping on the 
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part of late-comers who missed the (Continued on page 12.) 
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USE OF WASTIN’ A LOT OF MONEY PATCHIN’ UP THEM OLD HOUSES, 


“J CAN’T SEE WHAT'S THE snowy? shel Pt 
PERCE. THEY CAN’T GET EM TO LOOK LIKE NEW ONES WHEN THEY VE DONE Iv. 

















Author (who has read a composition of his own to friend). “1 
COULD GET THE RIGHT MAN TO DO IT.” 
Friend. “ WirH THE SAME worDS?”’ 





BELIEVE 


THIS WOULD MAKE 
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A GOOD RECITATION, IF I 








We have definitely decided that we 
must see quite a lot of each other and 
look up old Crumbles and young Park- 
ington. We realize that it is up te| 
Old Boys to keep more in touch with 
one another. 

We say farewell on the door-step. 
It is 4 am. Jibbling and Plimsoll 
slap me affectionately on the back. 
C.L. M. 
Dress Reform in High Places. 


“Contrasts in dress were provided by 
Winston Churchill in a dinner jacket, and 
Sir Ronald Storrs, who was covered with 
medals,”’—Gossiper in Daily Paper. 











“Pataupit AGAIN. 
Oxrorp UNIVERsIry. 
Second Innings. 
B. W. Hone, ec Sheffield, b Allom. . 4 
Nawab of Pataudi, not out . . 88 
Nawab of Pataudi, not out . + 43,” 
Evening Paper. 
_ Pataup! again and again. 
“A lot depended on the fourth sect, and 
there was a tense a re when Perry 
started with his service and went to 440-15.” 
Evening Paper. 





He was still leading at the half-mile. 





GUN DOGS. 


IX.—Tue Curty-Coat RETRIEVER. | 


His brow is so spacious, 
He looks so sagacious, 
The very owdacious 

Old workman is he, 
And out late and early, 
A black dog and burly, 
And coated as curly 

As corkscrews can be. 
When scent is all tricky, 
When cover is thick, he 
Can pick any dicky- 

Bird titled as game, 
That you, Sir, can slaughter; 
But it’s in cold water 
(His wig twisting tauter) 

That most he wins fame; 
For to curls unmonastic 
But closely elastic 
No weather’s too drastic— 

His clusters are none 
That rain-storms can raggie 
Or haggle or draggle; 

Agog for the gaggle 

He sits by the Gun. 





And let tides, as they will, race 
Away like a mill-race, 
Shall your game in their chill race 
Go out on the floods ? 
Nay; a dog black and curly, 
With curls that are twirly, 
Bobs back through the hurly— 
Green water, white suds; 
With a goose that is big and 
A shake of his wig (and 
The diamond drops jig and 
Jump off him like rain, 
The pearly drops glisten) 
He’s landed; “ Here’s this ’un,” 
Says he; “now, let’s listen 
For gaggles again.” 
Down he sits; oh, let none err, 
This dog is a oner 
To wait, with the gunner, 
The fowl off the sea— 
A black dog, a burly, 
Whose black coat is pearly 
With raindrops and curly 


Ascorkscrewscan be! P.R.C. 





Another Professional turns Amateur. 


“Jack Hosss pats Free.”—Daily Paper. 
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IMAGINARY INTERLUDES | 
Ix THe Lives or Lesser Fox. | 
A Stranger asks a House-Agent the Way 
“Let me see! The way to White- 
cliffe Towers ? One minute while I turn | 
up my memory. Whitecliffe Towers, I 
think you said. Now how would you 
like to go? I can offer you a choice. | 
Comfortably in pleasant surroundings, 
with all the attractions of a go-ahead 
| country town? Or by a short cut | 
through the heart of rural Sussex, but | 
passing within a stone’s-throw of the 
station ? aly 
“Theshortcut? Certainly. ... Well, | 
you must keep straight on along this | 
quiet secluded road in refined neigh- | 
bourhood, five minutes from Southern 
Railway, till you come to a semi- 
detached white gate standing between 
two well-built gate-posts. Turn right 
through this into a pble. ftpth. through 
a field. Two minutes’ walk amid de- 
lightful rural scenery will bring you to 
a foot-bridge, by which you must cross 
all that strip of land compassed by two 
stout oak-fences and containing one | 
pair of railway-lines well and truly laid, 
with all necessary sleepers, in good con- | 
dition and free of dry rot. These, I may 
| add, together with the bridge herein- 
| beforementioned, are held in fee simple 
by the Southern Railway Company as 
sole landlord. Negotiation of the bridge 
having been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, you will find yourself on the 
well-wooded Danvers estate, compris- 
| ing historic manor and two-hundred- 
| and-fifty acres of rough shooting, park- 
| land, ete., in the heart of Sussex. 
Through this property runs a private 
road, on either side of which twenty 
| delightful Tudor houses stand in their 
own grounds, high on gravel subsoil. 
| There are five different types to choose 
| from, and prices vary from £1,250 to 
£10,000; a deposit of ten per cent in 
cash secures. 
“ Whitecliffe Towers is all that piece 
| or parcel of land, together with the 
premises erected thereon, third in 
order along the south side of the private 
road aforesaid and comprising about 
two acres. You can’t miss it. It is 
Type E (“Henry VIII.”), 4recep., 7 bed, 
2 tiled bath and decorations to pur- 
| chaser’s requirements, if quick sale 
effected. Keys with occupier. 
| “What? You’re afraid you'll never 
| remember the short cut? Well, I'll tell 
| you the way by the road. It’s slightly 
longer, but passes through highly- 
respectable neighbourhood only ninety 
minutes from Waterloo. 

“You must go further down this 
road till you come to a charming bijou 
turning on the right; it is designated 
Acacia Avenue and would be coloured 
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HOW TO COPE WITH THE TRAVEL SLUMP. 
A HINT FOR OUR LUXURY LINERS. 








and across the railway-tracks, which 
are maintained in good and tenantable 
repair, and leads past the rank of Con- 
veyances on Hire outside. Turn to the 
left at the fourth lamp-post—Com- 
pany’s gas and two minutes only from 
the station—and you will find yourself 
in that strip of land hereinafter called 
Willow Crescent, carefully restored and 
modernised with sunk gutter, up-to- 
date drainage and paved walks situate 
to either side. Two furlongs along and 
after passing several desirable building. 
plots, for sale or would let on long-term 
lease, is a charming old-world non-base- 
ment corrugated iron garage, standing 
in its own grounds. Adjacent to it is 
a Neo-Georgian period dwelling-hous> 
trally heated and supplied with Com-!|and messuage of cuiblaaatle charm, 
pany’s own water. and beyond is the corner of the Danver. 

“A right-of-way, closable by gates| Estate road hereinbefore mentioned. 
at landlord’s discretion, gives access to| Approaching from this end a magnifi- 


pink on the map. The Avenue forms 
part of the Hawmuchden estate, a 
unique small property consisting of 
several exceptionally well-built fully- 
detached gentlemen’s residences with 
all mod. and at prices to suit 
every pocket. 

“At expiration of the avenue you 
will come to a well-built commodious 
railway-station (the unencumbered 
fee simple of which is held by the 
Southern Railway Company), com- 
prising several attractively-designed 
waiting-rooms, a buffet of character 
with licence attached, an outside signal- 
box with lamps r. and g., and usual 
ticket offices. Constant train service 
and all mod. conv., engines being cen- 


con., 
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“PYJAMAS FOR EVENING WEAR.” 
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WHAT WE SAW. 











cent view is obtained, embracing an 
unspoilt vista of perfectly private road. 
Whitecliffe Towers is now the fourth 
desirable residence on your left. . . . 
“I trust I have made myself clear. 
Should you at any time be looking 
for other houses I hope I may have 
the pleasure of oe pe | your name on 
my books. What? You don’t think 
you want to go to Whitecliffe Towers 
after all? You'll just rest here? Well, 
here is a splendid grassy bank, clean 
surroundings, no messuage, short lease 
and immediate occupation. To be re- 
linquished in good condition, fair wear 
"> 


and tear excepted. Good-morning! 


» +h. 





Retrospective Advertising. 
“Winptevon.—Two Good Centre Court 


Seats for Sale for each day of last week.” 


Advt. in Daily Paper. 





Corporal Punishment for World-Flier. 


“While the two flyers were racing towards 
New York Mrs. Gatty was also racing to New 
York across the Continent from Kansas to 
beat her husband.”—-Evening Paper. 





“ Royal Bengal Tiger Skin. 
snarling very beautifully.” 
Advt. in Indian Paper. 


Head set up 


_ Our canary has just been stuffed with 
_ @ lovely permanent cheep on its beak. 


BIG-TIME STUFF. 


{An actress has revealed to the world 


round her head. ]} 
WueEn I observe what people suffer 
For Art, which is all things above, 
I sometimes think, 
“Well, strike me pink! 
Art is a tough egg, Art is tougher 
Even than Love!” 


Consider with what deep devotion 
To get the note exactly right — 
The bulging eyes, 
The hairs that rise— 
This lady studied the emotion 
Of okey fright. 


To learn the genuine marrow-shiver 
She ordered the twice-nightly man 
To throw his stock — 
All round her block ;* 


quiver 
About her pan. ! 


Full fearless as the armadillo 


Othello’s wife 
Would risk her life 


She stood and felt the bright death- | 


Is woman when she plays some part ; | 








* Head. t Face. 














| 
| 
| 


that, in order to obtain the atmosphere of | 
terrified fascination which she needed in a | 
recent play, she had herself fastened to a | 
board while a music-hall juggler threw knives | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| The other ten had all the luck. 


| And heroines whom the gay deceiver 


| Although they suffered from hay-fever 


Art is, I say, the cat’s pyjama 


By sleeping underneath the pillow 
For Art, for Art! 
I have known Cleopatras madder 
Than Egypt’s own infatuate queen; 
They melted pearls 
In vinegar, girls, 
And even hired an actual adder 
For the big scene. 


Has deeply wronged have twined 
their brows 
With daisy chains 
And roamed in lanes, 


And hated cows. 

So mighty is the cause of Drama 
(With or without publicity), 
It makes us brave 
Yes, even the grave. 


And the bee’s knee. EVoE. 








All Quiet on the Etymological Front. 


“The United States, Great Britain and 
Italy, to-night combined to swing France— 
the fourth great Ally in the Word War—into 
line in favor of President Hoover’s mora- 
torium.”—Canadian Paper. 


INNERS 
1LL 2.” 
Lettering in an Irish Restaurant. 
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Proressor Hoover. “ALLONS! HOUP-LA!” 
FreNcH Poopie. “OF COURSE I DON’T WANT TO BE OUT OF THIS, BUT YOU’RE 
TRYING ME A BIT TOO HIGH.” 
British Buttpoc. “ COME ON! WHY, I’°VE BEEN GOING THROUGH THIS SORT OF 
THING FOR YEARS.” | 



























ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, June 29th.—It is not Par- 
liament’s fault that debates on Dis- 
armament are relatively unproductive. 
Like Sir Galahad in the poem, it is 
the habit of nations to believe that 
their strength should be as the strength 
of ten because their hearts are pure. 
Not that any nation ever admits 
that its strength is as the strength of 
ten. On the contrary, it protests 
almost plaintively that it has surpassed | 
all its neighbours in maintaining its 
armaments at or below the minimum | 
that, in all the circumstances, is re- | 
quired by the most rudimentary con- 
siderations of self-preservation. 

Straws, however, show which way 
the wind blows, and a debate on Dis- 
armament may well draw the attention 
of the quidnuncs to the shadows cast 
before them by coming events. So it 
was this evening. The Prmez Minister 
spoke in the language and spirit of 
statesmanship, but the gist of his argu- 
ment in plain words was that Britain 
had disarmed to the limit and the time 
had come for the other nations, if they 
ever intended to do so, to follow her ex 
cellent example. It was more a ques- 
tion of figures than words, but there 
was no getting away from their plain- 
ness. They involved nothing new, how- 
ever. It was when Mr. MacDonaLp 
passed on to discuss the difficulties and 
dangers involved in the “transition of 
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was not really trying to pull Mr. 
CHURCHILL’s leg, however. He had 
simply forgotten the Varangians, the 
Tartars, the Poles and the British, 
whose invasion of Russia history duly 
recalls. 

It was obvious when Mr. CavuRCHILL 





“There has been but one man who tried 
to invade Russia, and he was the greatest 


soldier that ever lived; and where he failec 
it is not likely that anyone will succeed.” 
Mr. Batpwix 


rose in turn to speak that, as often in 
these days of doubtful political allegi- 
ances, he was going to plough a some- 








is the sole guarantee against Germany 
and Russia joining forces to force a 
fresh settlement of Eastern Europe; 
therefore let the French have all the 
army they want and let us have all the 
navy we want. 

Perhaps Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
felt that the expressions of sympathy 
with the French outlook on Disarma- 
ment had gone undiplomatically far. At 
any rate, when his turn came to speak, 
he pointed out that, while he remained 
the greatest Francophile of them all, he 
would be very sorry to see the fate of 
his own country left, through an exces- 
sive zeal for exemplary disarmament, 
at the mercy of France. 

Mr. ALEXANDER replied for the 
Government in one of those character- 
istic speeches in which he at one and 
the same time defends the Admiralty’s 
desire for a stronger navy and the 
Labour Party’s desire for a weaker 
one. 

Tuesday, J une 30th.—When the Brit- 


seas Loans) Bill first came to the Lords 
able objects of art to those “‘represen- 


produced subsequent to the year 1600.” 
At the instance of the Government and 
on the plea that the Trustees could be 
| trusted to do the intelligent thing, the 
| House of Commons had deleted the 
lrestriction and Lord Parmoor now 
| briefly invited their Lordships to accept 





a Continent settled by force to one| what lonely furrow, as indeed he did. | the Commons’ Amendment. 


settled by and enjoying national re-| His view, whether correct or not, is at 


lationships,’’ and paused to expatiate 
sympathetically on the special posi- 
tion of France and the apprehen 
sions of the French people, that 
the gossips began toask each other ||, 
what it was all leading up to. i 

Their curiosity became inten- |) 
sified when Mr. Batpwiy, in his 
best philosophic vein, reinforced 
all the Priwe MINISTER'S argu- 
ments and added another good 
word for the French people— 
peace-loving and domestic a people 
as exists in Europe.” Unfortun- 
ately a small but, as it turned 
out, not unimportant lapse from 
historical accuracy marred the 
even tenor of Mr. BALDWIN’s dis- 
course. There had been but one 
man, he explained, who had tried 
to invade Russia, and he was the 
greatest soldier that ever lived. 

A burst of Socialist cheers and 
| laughter momentarily nonplussed 
Mr. BaLpwtn, who seemed to have 
forgotten that just behind him a 
veritable invader of Russia, though 
not perhaps the greatest soldier 
that ever lived, was sitting suf- 
fused in blushes. Mr. BaLpwIn 


‘as 


<p 


L 


least explicit. A strong French army 
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Effective protest by Lord Hanwortn, 
| Lord Grey of Fallodon—not, unfortu- 
nately, present in person—the Pri- 


ing Committee of the British Mus- 


SSS 


ne 
— 


not so much their eloquence as their 
timely references to the recent fires 
at Munich and Vincennes—both 
resulting in the loss of priceless 
paintings—that carried the day. 
It is just as well that, as Mr. 
Tom Ssaw explained to Com- 
mander Sourusy, neither the 
Navy nor the Army had seen 
their way to rent a vacant bar- 
racks, preferably near the coast 
and complete with bedding and 
crockery, to the Socialist Summer 
School Association. It is true that 
the renting of army property 
should not, as Mr. SHaw said, in- 
volve any question of the politics 
of the renters, but the effect on a 


5 Sa 


\ \aat, lot of peace-loving students of 

\ . Socialism of life in surroundings 

rHE TWIN HEIRS OF ATLAS. intended for, and doubtless redo- 
orp Passrre.p AND Lorp Parmoor setween lent of, men of gore could hardly 
THEM BEAR THE BURDEN OF EMPIRE. have been other than demoralising. 


ish Museum and National Gallery (Over- | 
they inserted a clause restricting loan- | 


tative of British arts and crafts and | 





MATE whois Chairman of the Stand. | 


eum, Lord Ler and Lord Craw. | 
FORD, resulted in the Commons’ | 
Amendment being rejected. It was | 








Pelllibitnceme soiare 
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; iscussion of | a useful way of re istering a protest and | | al i 
econ er ae venue emerge ae oumely from the ordeal.|this unsavoury incident. The chuck- 


the Re stage of the 
Oe with no further exchange of 


_acidulated pleasantries between Mr. 
Swowpen and his dwindling Liberal 
_ auxiliaries, though both Mr. Brows 
and Sir Jonmn Srmon, and yet an- 





other recalcitrant in the person of 
Mr. Mizar, the Liberal Member 
for East Fife, sought to spur Mr. 
Lioyp Grorer’s uneasy followers 
to a belated demonstration of con- 
scientious courage. There followed 
the Third Reading of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Bill, mainly 
productive of a bright exchange of 
fist-shaking between Miss Bonp- 
rieLp and Lady Astor, and an 
admission by the Mrxister that 
her course was expedient rather 
than honest—a plea which, Sir 
Arruur Sreev-Mairianp ob- 
served, would be much appreci- 
ated by Old Bailey criminals if it 
were acceptable to the Courts. 
Wednesday, July \st.—Lord Lioyp 
sets about Coppen and all his works 
with a terse but comprehensive vigour 
that deserves a worthier objective than 


the hides of Lord Parmoor (long 
_ since calloused by the whips and scor- 
| pions of the late Lord BrrKENHEAD) or 


| Trade v. Protection. 


of the interminable Lord ARNoLp. On 
this occasion he roused a somewhat 
livelier antagonist in the shape of Lord 
PaSSFIELD. A more elusive one also, 
for Lord Passrretp declined to lock 
horns on the academic question of Free 
Enough for him 
to point out that as Economic Empire 
Builders his Party’s record com- 
pared favourably with that of the 


_ Conservatives, whose outstanding con- 


tribution was the abolition by Mr. 


_ Wryston Cuurcatiy of the Tea Duty. 


' ment of the 


This claim was also maintained by 
Lord PARMOOR. 
In the Commons a further instal- 


Report Stage of the 


Finance Bill promoted a lively dis- 


| cussion on the Government’s refusal 
| to exclude roads from the valuation 


of a land unit. Sir Jonn Srmown in 


_ another of his pertinacious analyses 





emphasised the injustice of taxing 
two adjoining pieces of land on the 
same valuation, although one of them 
had achieved its value because the 
owner had spent his own money on 
making a road alongside it. Sir 
STAFFORD CRIPPs’s argument seemed 
to be to the effect that you had to 
have a of hardship here or there 
and it might as. well be here as any- 
where else. 

Thursday, July 2nd—A Member of 
the House of Commons may offer tech- 
nical resistance to the ruling of the 
Chair in the mistaken belief that it is 


It is otherwise when, as Mr. McGovERN 
did to-day, he compels the SPEAKER 


to have him thrown out on his ear 
by the servants of the 


House. 





The Fox. 


THe CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


Let us admit that the incarceration 


further admit that a more diplomatic 
Minister than poor Mr. ADAMSON 
would have found some answer to 
diminish, if not actually turn away, the 





“HOCH! HOCH!!” 
Herr Grora von LANsspurRG IN AIS 
BIERGARTEN. 

Mr, Lanssuny proposes to supply the 
public in the Parks with a form of 
refreshment of which his own temper- 
ance principles would not allow him to 
avail himself. 

fact remains that in compelling the 
ushers to haul him from the premises 
like a sack of coal, and still more in 
giving the egregious Mr. Beckerr an 
opportunity of inflaming the combat 
by hurling himself on an elderly at- 
tendant, Mr. McGovern made a sorry 
ass of himself. 








ON CHARIVARI. 


““My BRUSH ISN’T WHAT IT WAS, BUT 
PERHAPS IT WILL SPROUT.” 


of Glasgow lay-preachers is a serious | 
matter, at any rate in Glasgow; let us| 


wrath of his outraged fellow-Scots, the | 
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ing-out of contumacious Clydesiders 
‘should in future be conducted by 
|policemen of the larger sort, on the 
‘principle that in these circumstances 


Only one moral is to be drawn from } 


it is better for a pugnacious legis- | 


lator to be sore than sorry. 

High matters had supervened 
before the rumpus shook the House 
from its accustomed calm, notably 
the calling by Sir Martry Conway 
of the MrntsTeR oF HEALTH’s at- 
tention to the recent activities 
of that “enterprising insect,” 
Acanthia lectularia, in the borough 
of Westminster. Mr. GREENWOOD 
had not, it seemed, encountered 
the creature, but he promised to 
bring the matter to the notice of 
the Westminster authorities, and 
in particular to draw their atten- 
tion to the success with which the 
Chelsea Wanzenjdger had coped 
| with a similar visitation. 

When the House proceeded to put 
the finishing touches to the Report 
stage of the Finance Bill, it found Mr. 
SNOWDEN in a more expansive mood 
than before—whether because of Mr. 
LLoyp GeorGe’s refusal to be seen in 
conference with him is not for us to 
say—and he produced Amendments 
/exempting playing-fields, golf-courses 
| and the like from the Land Tax, which 
_won a graceful tribute from Mr. Nev- 
| ILLE CHAMBERLAIN. A plea by Briga- 
| dier-General Maxrns to the effect that 
| “polo and foxhunting had made the 
British cavalry -officer what he was,” 
|merely steeled the CHANCELLOR'S 
‘heart against the claims of Ranelagh 
|and Roehampton, but Mr. MANpER’s 
‘appeal for the exemption of bowling 
|greens was declared by Mr. Peruick- 
| LAWRENCE to be superfluous. And 
_yet, as everybody knows, it is bowls 
that has made the British naval officer 
| what he is. 

It would be untrue to say that Mr. 
SNOWDEN emerged from this particular 
fox-hunt—or tax-hunt—with his brush 
intact, but at least it remained in situ. 
Mr. Lroyp GrorGE was not so for- 
tunate. 


Things We Should Never Have Dared 
to Say. 

“Mr. Cecil Harmsworth and the Governor- 
General of the Free State, guests at yester- 
day's garden party, photographed on the 
railway siding at Ballsbridge, where inter- 
esting exhibits are on view.” 

Caption in lrish Paper. 











“G. B.S. v0 Vistr Sovier Russia. 
Wants to Sex Ir Berorrk He Dries.” 
Evening Paper. 
Most people just hope to die before 
they see it. 
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STENTOR THE HERALD, ON 
DELIVERS A LECTURE ON HIS 
er Troy. 

A Voice from the back row. 


HIS 


“ SPEAK It 








THE BACHELOR’S FLORAL CLOCK. 


{It is reported that a working floral clock 
has been constructed by a watchmaker in 
his front garden. ]} 

A FLORAL clock! A pretty plan 

To grace the floral seasons! 
[ll imitate it if I can, 

And I’ve some pretty reasons. 


I’ll pass an hour from one o’clock 
With tall and stately Nancy; 
At one o’clock a Hollyhock 
Shall feed my passing fancy. 


And two shall be Belinda’s hour, 
On whom my heart has doted 
She shall by Cupid’s chosen flower, 

The Pansy, be denoted. 


At three my thoughts shall all be Jill’s; 
We'll roam the moors together 

Child of the vales and purple hills, 
What blooms for you but Heather? 


Aline at four; 
Upon her pericranium 

A scarlet toque the lady wore; 
At four a red Geranium. 


For Rhoda, who is rather prone 
To study her reflection, 

My scheme to have Narcissi grown 
At five defies objection. 


For blue-eyed Maud, of modest grace 
And charm surpassed by few belles, 

Six is the hour and trysting-place, 
Her understudies bluebells. 


INCH, 
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CHARIVARL SRSA oe: 


He SPEAKS UP. 








For Eve, who’s ric ch a Rolls she has, 
Five Austins and a Rover— 

Ill dress the hour of seven, as 
She is herself, in Clover. 


Beneath the moon my suit of late 
Was set aside by Sonia; 

She said, “Be off!” For her at eight 
I'll have a big Begonia. 


At nine of Violet, to whose 
Perfections none can blind me, 
“The flowers the wanton Zephyrs 
choose.”’ 


Her namesakes, will remind me. 


Queen of the masquerade is Gwen; 
And I’ll be there to meet her. 

I think the ball begins at ten; 
As Columbine I'll greet her. 





| 


And Fay is elegant and gay, 
And sturdy inter alia; 

Eleven is the hour for Fay, 
Her symbol the Azalea. 


And Marie, your remembrance is 
Assured at twelve by Rosemary 
(From poor Ophelia’s reveries 
This pretty notion flows, Marie). 
A floral clock! A horal gem! 
I'll pass the season gaily, 
And spend an hour with each of them, | 
Uninterrupted, daily. C. 








Commercial Candour. 
“ Coffee 


reasons for selling.”’ 


Estate in Mysore for Sale. Good 


Advt. in Daily Paper. 





| Victorian parent : 


AN UNFINISHED SAGA. 


THERE were four broad steps leading 
down from the tennis-lawn; at the top 
of them Cynthia Solloway was pirou- 
etting. I saw her pirouette; John 
Solloway saw her too. My eyes rested 
upon Cynthia’s pretty face, travelled 
slowly downwards, and then started 
from my head, so that I had to recall 
them with an effort in order to see how 
John was taking it. 

John’s face was purple. He crumpled 
his newspaper, flung it to the ground 
and convulsively clutched the arms of 
his chair. Then he broke out like a 
“What are those 
things you are wearing!” 

“They are called shorts, Father,” said 
Cynthia; “Michael and I are going 
hiking.” 

“Shorts! Hiking!” (I watched John 
with some concern. Though strong- 
minded, he has a weak heart.) ‘“‘Go 
to your room this instant and change 
into decent clothing.” 

Cynthia chuckled. “Oh, Father, you 
are too beautifully mediwval. Scanty 
dress may be the most becoming. I am 
quoting a Dean.” 

I saw John spring to his feet and 
stride furiously up and down. At each 
turn he swept a flower-pot clattering 
to the ground. Cynthia's smile faded. 
A depression advanced over that pretty 
face. She scowled. I was fascinated ; 


i 
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BRIGHTER PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CruEL CRICKET AT CARDIFF. 

















| it was to be a contest of wills, the 
modern girl against the old-fashioned 
father. John halted. They faced one 
another. 

“Where is Michael? 1 will not have 
| him hanging about the place any 
' longer. Send him to me and I’ll send 
| him about his business.” 

_ Someone came whistling from the 
shrubbery. It was Michael, in hiking 
kit, and he halted beside Cynthia and 
smiled at John in his rather patronis- 
ing way. 
| “You insufferable puppy,” began 
John; “ you——you hiker!” John put 
an immense amount of contempt into 
this word. “Get out of my sight and 
never set foot in my house again.” 
_ Cynthia stam her pretty foot— 
_ the one on which she had been pirou- 
etting. ‘Father, listen tome. I have 
_ something to tell you. You must not 
speak to Michael like that, because ——” 

Whose was this dignified form slowly 
moving towards us? I stiffened from 
force of habit into respectful attention ; 
it was my old headmaster. Why he 
should be there 1 could not guess. He 
nodded almost imperceptibly to me, 
bowed to John and bent upon the 
hikers that well-remembered glare 
reserved for evil-doers, then passed up 
the steps. “I am going,” boomed 


a 





deep voice as he left us, 
there are any ripe gooseberries.” 

When he had gone I saw that Ger- 
trude, agitated, stood beside John. 
“John! Cynthia! Michael!”’ she said. 
She had no eyes for me. 

Michael made an impatient move- 
ment and addressed Gertrude in his 
cultured drawl, ‘““My dear mother-in- 
law.” 

“Mother-in-law!”’ 
a step. 

“What is the meaning of all this 
nonsense?” demanded John furiously. 

“Only that we were married this 
afternoon,” replied Cynthia coolly. 


Gertrude recoiled 


moon. If you read the newspapers 
you will know that hiking honeymoons 
are all the -——” 
Gertrude trembled 
her husband. 


and turned to 
“My nerves, dear! I 


in the library.” 

“Wait!” <A stentorian voice made 
us all start. It came from Will Straw, 
who farms, in a gentlemanly way, the 
neighbouring land. Careless of the 
decencies of ordinary intercourse, he 
had ridden his mare across the tennis- 
court and from her back he glowered 
down at us, a trim figure in corduroy, 
brandishing a riding-whip. ‘This busi- 
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‘ | 
“We are about to start on our honey- 


think I had better go and play patience | 
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| Solloway, where is my wife?” 

| “I do not know to what you are 
alluding,” said John stiffly; but his 
| face was white. 

| The gardener’s boy came along with 
a barrow, saw us, pretended he had 
forgotten something and went back 
|into the shrubbery. A flight of pigeons 
whirled overhead. Gertrude fainted 
but no one took any notice. The situ- 
ation was tense. 


a, 





A bicycle tyre exploded on a jagged | 


piece of flower-pot. 
lage policeman, alighted heavily from 
the machine. ‘Mr. Solloway,” he said, 


|charge of wrongful perversion to your 


own use of sixty-five pounds belonging | 


\to the mixed hockey club. It’s my 
duty, Sir, and I ask pardon for the 
| liberty I take.” 

An aeroplane, flying low, buzzed like 
an angry hornet over the house. Sud- 
\denly Cynthia seized Michael by the 
collar of his tennis-shirt and shook him 
| till the riicksack rattled on his back. 
“Tell everything, you mean skunk,’ 
she hissed between her clenched teeth ; 
“it’s the only way to save the Hol. 
beins.” 

Will Straw’s mare, startled, stood 
on her hind-legs, I wasallagog. What 


i 
| 
| 
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Philips, the vil- | 


removing his hat, “I arrest you on a | 
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would happen next? I felt responsible, 
for it was I who had brought all these 
people into this unfortunate situation, 
and it was up to me to get them out 
of it. If anyone deserved part of the 
blame it was Mr. Jonn GaLsworTuy, 
who has recently told the world how 
to write a novel. Acting upon his 
advice I had sat down at my desk 
devoid of ideas, taken a clean sheet of 
paper and a pen, and lit a pipe. 

There was no difficulty in getting 
under way. Sentence after sentence 
came slowly but surely, as Mr. GALs- 
wortny had promised ; character after 
character entered. There came a point, 
however, as will be noticed by the 
reader (to whom, perhaps, I owe an 
apology), at which I stuck. I have 
smoked three successive pipes, and 
Cynthia is still rattling Michael’s riick- 
sack. Will Straw’s mare is still on her 
hind-legs and I cannot get her down. 

It is a great nuisance and I[ begin to 
suspect that Mr. GALSwortuy knows 
a little more about novel-writing than 
he cares to tell us—the little more that 
makes all the difference. I should like, 
for instance, to hear more about that 
pipe. What brand of tobacco does Mr. 
GALSWORTHY put into it? 


CAPE HORN DAYS. 
XI.—Tue Day’s Work. 
** 4 WOMAN’S work is never done, 
Or so I’ve heard,” said Dan; 
‘But if that’s true of anyone, 
That one’s a sailorman. 


‘The folks ashore think life at sea’s 
All leaning on the rail 

To smoke your pipe an’ take your ease 
An’ watch the hooker sail. 


“I'd like to ’ave ’em ’ere, that’s all, 
In this ere watch with me, 

To take their turn at pullyhaul, 
Like ali the rest,”’ said he. 


“T’d like to see ’em splashin’ round 
On the slantin’ streamin’ decks, 
An’ tallyin’ on a brace ’arf drowned, 

With water to their necks; 


“Or layin’ out on a tops’l yard, 
Some dark night, shortenin’ sail, 

With the canvas frozen iron-’ard, 
In a shriekin’ Cape ’Orn gale. 


‘An’ then, when to their bunks they 
crawl, 
Their eyes ain’t closed afore 
| ‘All ’ands!’ they hear the bos’n bawl, 
An’ tumble up once more. 


‘* But times like that ain’t what I mind; 
it’s when it’s fine it’s worse; 
The jobs o’ work of every kind 
"Ud make a parson curse. 
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FLIES FOR YOUNG ANGLERS. 


“ 


A RISE TO THE 


BLUE UPRIGHT.” 








“There’s soogy-moogy, tar and ile, 


There’s ’olystones an’ paint, 
An’ the Chief Mate fussin’ fit to rile 
A blushin’ plaster saint. 


*There’s rattlin’ down an’ slushin’ too, 


There’s endless shiftin’ sail, 
An’ chippin’ plates till all is blue, 
Nor that ain’t ’arf the tale. 


“For, calm or storm, and rain or sun, 
You can take this ’ere from me, 
A sailor’s work is never done, 
An’ that’s a fact,” said he. 
C. F. 8. 


| “Commons’ MANNERISMS. 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn is not such a busy 
| wielder of the clenched fish, however, as Mr. 
| Kirkwood.’’—Birmingham Paper. 
|Nor does he embrace the red herring 
|with the alacrity of his colleague, the 


ForREIGN SECRETARY. 





| “The vogue of the huge ‘choker’ of 
| bizarre beads seemed to be on the wane, and 
I noticed that many well turned out women 
| were content with a sample string of pearls.” 
Glasgow Paper. 


|Our jewellers tell us that the real 
difficulty is to get the samples returned. 


| 
-_ 
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AT THE PLAY. 
| “Jupas” (Royatty). 
Tux Cambridge Festival Theatre is 
always “ucenomias <A occupied with ex- 
veriments and wins merit thereby. Mr. 
ers M. Lion has given the organisa- 
tion an opportunity of demonstrating 
its quality in Judas, by F. V. Rarrt, 
translated by F. O’Dempsery and pro- 
duced by Frank Biren. It is a good 
| thing, no doubt, for our benighted met- 
_ ropolitan drama to have this example 
of intelligent provincial idealism. 
The a ta 5 method has, of course, 





we have never shown any per 

manent enthusiasm for it. We 

are wedded to the naturalism of 
| the picture-stage, to the unattain- 
able illusion of reality which Mr. 
Biren and his associates roundly 
denounce as unconvincing fake, 
stifling imagination ; further point- 
ing out that Movie and Talkie can 
beat the “two-dimensional” stage 
to a standstill. We here conveni- 
ently overlook the question as to 
whether three -dimensional and 
two-dimensional are adequately 
distinguishing terms; for it surely 
is of the essence of the naturalistic 
illusional theatre that it runs to 
three-dimensional carpentry and 
solid horticultural and arboreal 
effects, disdaining the two-dimen- 
sional “suggestion” of the scene- 
painter’s brush, 

Mr. Brecn’s interpretation of 
the terms involves the extension 
of the effective stage in depth and 
in height. A temporary staircase 
| platform is built out over the | 
_ orchestra (asin the Festival Theatre //// 
| itself). The combinable units of 
the Craigian technique—cylinders, 
polyhedra (and what-not!)—make 
up a village green, a courtyard, 
/ a banqueting-hall, an outcrop of 
| rock in the desert, a ruin, as occa- 

sion demands. Certainly we have 
| no difficulty in accepting the conven- 

tion, and intelligent lighting gives us a 
| wide range of effects appropriate to the 
action and sufficiently comely in them- 
selves, though it is questionable whether 
there ought not to be a greater beauty 
of texture in the material used and 
some less jaundiced colour than the 
dominate ochre, especially if the scene 
is crowded upon the audience as in this 
small intimate theatre it must neces- 
sarily be, The players wander down 
into the auditorium and rush through 
the gangways on to the stage—one im- 
pressionable young woman next to me 
threw up her arms and emitted a stifled 
shriek when the first crowd of excited 
Hebrews demanding blood hurtled past 








been presented to us before, but ————~-——— 






A DESERT PLACE (WITHIN THE MEAN. 


Judas. 





the Social Revolution had come. jin his study of the acquisitive, fawn. 
As to the matter of the play: Judas | ing and violent old Simon Iscariot, the 
was presented to us, in one of those | father of Judas, alone seems to have 
whitewashing reconstructions of tra-| acquired a professional technique—ing 
ditional villains and inversions of ac-| good sense. But there was a naive and 
cepted situations now so fashionable, | attractive sincerity about the whole, 
as the idealist, the merciful man, the} and Mr. Brrcw had planned his grou 
healer, the thoughtful questioner with | ings and mass manoeuvres with intelli. 
a single-minded passion for truth, yet| gence. The dress circle would be the 
with a warped mind and forbidding 
manner reflecting his physical de-| any likelihood of doing it justice. _T, 
formities; a grievance-monger and a | 
social outcast, driven to his final act | 
of treachery by hi; isolation and the! 





“Lave Nient Finat” (Paanrx), 
If in Judas the experimentalism 
draws attention to itself to the 
detriment of the play’s content, 
in Late Night Final, with its head. 
long continuous action and new 
version of the dramatic unities con- 
trived by the adroit use of the 
multiple stage, it is not the method 
but the storm and stress of the 
LA 4) action which is emphasised. It is 
i} ‘a <= = ii not possible for us on this side to 
} a ye be certain how true to life is this 
presentation by Mr. Louis Werrz- 
ENKORN of the personalities, poli- 
cies and routine of a “tabloid” or 
“yellow” American evening news- 
paper, but it has all the marks of 
having been written in a white heat 
of passionate protest against some- 
; thing which a been vividly ex- 
4 perienced or closely observe! by 
] , the writer. At the same time it is 
] commendably restrained and the 
author has avoided the tempta- 
j tion of making his Hinchecliffe, 
proprietor of The Evening Gazette, 
- all villain; at least he is not craven. 
He shows him indeed to be rather 
the victim of a system, of an atti- 
tude towards news as a plain or 
adulterated commodity without 
special responsibilities attaching 
to it. Much capital is involved, 
and the primary duty of capital is 
to pay dividends. A newspaper 
is & great impersonal machine. 
If there’s money in lechery and 
psychological reactions of his father’s | treachery and blood and tears, and 
vehement all-embracing curse. | if fine lives are broken to make a spicy 
Certain apostles—Peter, the impul-|dish for the witless and the thought- 
sive and irresolute, Matthew, the rough less, well, the advertisers must have 
publican, Thomas, the doubter—have | their circulation. There is no room for 
their defined characters, and Mary | sentiment in business. 
Magdalen, a vague, slightly hysterical} Confronted with the tragic result of 
young woman, is shown as the one un- | his latest “scoop,” lashed by the pas- 
faltering follower of the Master—who | sionate remorseful candour of his sub- 
does not appear. There is nothing to| ordinate, Randall, and threatened by 
shock the sensibility of the devout. | the pistol of one of his victims, he does 
: It would not be candid to assert that not flinch. A new editor will take over. 
either the author or the players made | The paper-king’s government must be 
this new version of an old story con-| carried on. He proceeds to his inter- 
vineing either to the head or heart,! rupted business conference—still cap- 
or that moments of boredom were not tain of his lost soul. The author has the 
occasionally apparent. The players | nice discretion to know how much less 
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her seat. She thought, I imagine, that ‘disability. Mr. Cuunron Bappetey, 


she 


ESA. Bicunat 3 Raa 
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best position for seeing this play with | 


Broth 





certainly lack experience, a remediable | effective an ending either the resolute 
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and self-control would have been. 


knows he has sold himself for a 
salary and tries to stifle his remorse 
by a studied brutality of manner, 
| by dissipation and drink ; that vile 
| and servile clergyman, the Rev. 7’. 
| Vernon Isopod, “religious editor,” 
| sensualist and tippler; the horrible 
| little Luclla Carmody, social editor's 
| jackal, whose only comment on 
| finding the body of the poor woman 

that the filthy muck-raking of 
| her paper has driven to death is, 
“What a story!” and who walks 
over to the telephone to hand on 
the glad tidings. 

The quick changes of scene which 
| his multiple-stage mechanism 
allows are used by the author to 
let us see this tragedy from many 
angles and to relieve it with the 
vivid racy humour in which his 
countrymen abound. He presents 
us also with a charming domestic 
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magnate’s death pee Satluve in courage cite: 
And there are tragic victims of the 


system within the organisation: Ran 
dall, a man of decent instincts, who 


fat 





interior before the blind tragic blow falls 
upon it and shatters its quiet happiness 


Here Nancy Townsend 
hees that was—who had killed 


Na ncy V oor- 
her 


millionaire seducer twenty vears before, 
and been reprieved, had hidden her 
self, made a new life, found a chival 


rous and devoted man to give her 
his name and father her child, 
and now lives obscure, happy 
and respected. The girl, Jenny, 
beautiful, high-spirited, affec- 
tionate, is about to make a 
marriage of affection with a rich 
man’s son. It suits the Gazette's 


editor to assume that she is 
trapping a poor rich “boob” 
into a “phoney” marriage 


This is his excuse for betraying 
her mother’s identity ina highly- 
spiced serial version of the long 
forgotten story. Naturally ,when 
Mrs. Townsend dies by her own 
hand and her distraught hus- 
band throws himself under a 
lorry, the circulation goes up a 
hundred thousand and there is 
joy in the Gazette's offices 

Mr. RaymMonpd Massey’s pro 
duction was faultless. How much 
it owed to the American produc- 
tion | do not of course know. He 


| also played finely the part of 
| Randall in all his varied moods 











Rev. Isopod, Miss Beatrix LEHMANN’S 
Luella Carmody, Mr. ALLEN JENKINS’ 
optimistic Ziggie Feinstein (a part rich 
in humour and strange idiom), Miss 
Motty Jounson’s Exchange Operator 
Miss Carnot GoopNer’s quiet 


(Mr. Punch on Tour 


Sir Joun Tenniet and Georce pu 
Maurier, and of reproductions of 
Famous Cartoons, Forecasts and 
other exhibits from Punch, which 
has recently been on view at the 
Punch Offices, is being made ac- 
cessible to our readers in the Pro- 
vinces. It will be shown at the 
City Art Gallery and Museum, 
York, July 18 to August 29; at 
Burton, September 12 to Octo- 


and 


to January 9, 1932; at Bootle, 
January 23 to February 20, 1932; 
and at Harrogate, March 6 to 
April 3, 1932. 


will be gladly sent to readers if 
they will apply to the Secretary, 
10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
rABLOID VIVANT. AN ENGINE-TURNED WORLD. 
Ziggie Feinstein . . MR. THERE was once a World which, 
effective study of Randall's secretary,|thanks to the Bounty of Nature; to 
the only person in the Gazette outfit who|the truly remarkable Energy, Fore 
insisted on having a soul to call her | eight, Judginciah) et Cetera, of Captains 
own |of Industry; to the Stupefying Ability 


ALLEN JENKINS. 


The Collection of Original Drawings | 
by Joun Leeca, Caartes Keene, | 


ber 24; at Manchester, November? | 


Invitations to visit the Exhibi- | 
tion at any of the above places 


This is a really brilliant affair, a|of Financiers and Bankers in Opera- | 


triumphant in an un.- | tions not rightly (and rightly not) com- 


familiar and 


experiment 

extremely 
criminate Avidity wherewith 
certain Business Instincts mus- 
cled in to any Established En- 
terprise in which they could 


Enthusiasm 
the Crass Inertia of Consumers; 


of Capitalists; to these blasted 
Trade Unions; to the demon- 
strable Absurdity of Protection 
and Free Trade; to Turmoil in 








In 


deed the whole of the Company played 
together with a masterly finish, and it 
is almost arbitrary to take special notice 


of Miss Lovutse HaAmpron’s 


Mrs 


Townsend, Mr. Extor Makenam’s J) 
Townsend, a particularly sensitive per- 
formance, Mr. Francis L, SULLIVAN'S 


in the Western); and to several 


mena which for the Moment 
evade Recollection, had got it- 
self into a Bit of a Mess; whereof 
the most embarrassing Feature 
was that it had Hnough and to 
Spare of well-nigh Everythinz. 


Edit Aw, Hew! 

Sub-Editor (religious column). “My DEPARTMENT.” In good sooth there was a 

ndall . Mr. Raymonp Massey. Plethora of Corn, and of Bacon, 
1’. Vernon Inopod. Mn. Fnawors L. Suuuavaw, and of Milk, and of Tay, and 


of Caffee, in such wise that the 


interesting | prehended by the Vulgar; to the Indis- | 


discern a dollar of profit; to the 
of Producers; to | 


to Rationalization without ratio- | 
cination ; to the general Iniquity | 


the Eastern Hemisphere (as also | 


other Factors, Forces and Pheno- | 


technique, a tour de force of controlled | Indigent could have consumed thrice | 


and justified sensationalism. No one|the Quantity they might well Digest, 





should miss it T. | had they been able to afford it; for 
erie |by a singular Anomaly the Pleni- 
Really Brighter Ceichet. itude of these Victuals was not 


otn mm f ! le re y scori . . . 
moe 3 and Allon were DOW Scoring | reflected in the Retail prices thereof. 
hing hitable, and in the first quarter | : 
r lunch 355 rans were added.” | And of all the Base Metals, to wit, 
Yorkshire Evening Paper. |Tin, and Copper, and Iron, and Lead, 


ore erytning 


of an bour aft 
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and Silver (which once was Noble, but 
now was Sixteen Bob the pound), and 
others, there was dreadful abundance ; 
but of Gold there was sore scarcity 
save in France and America, where, 
Inexplicably, the Surfeit was like to 
undo them. Of Indian Rubber there 
was such Store _ al Price had 
become Derisory, so that Buyers were 
shamed to offer; and the Producers 
took to wearing Crape. Nay (to spare 





the Reader’s patience), of every mortal 
Commodity there was Accumulation 
so Excessive that it Genuinely Aston- 
ished the First Class brains which had 
laboured to bring it about. 

Now when this Posture of Affairs 


/had become tedious a number of 
| Economists offered Counsel saying: 
| Thus or thus, or else in such manner, 


| from it. 


has this Calamity of Plenty come upon 
us; and thus and/or thus only (unless 
it be otherwise) may we be delivered 
And, pending the reconcilia- 
tion of their several Views, a Delegacy 
of the shrewdest Men of Business be- 
took them to a Sage who lived aloof, 
eating only Nuts and wearing Flannel 


' next unto his Skin, and hitherto had 


taken no part in the Discussion; to 
whom having expounded the sorry 


| State of the World they besought him 


| 


to say how it might. be rectified. And 
he made answer as follows :— 

“The present Bane of the World is 
that for the past two Centuries or so 
it has directed most of its energies to 
the suppression of its greatest Neces- 
sary; and is now within Sight (if Sight 
it still possesses) of succeeding. Speak 
not to me,” said the Sage, “of the 
scarceness of your Gold, for I tell you 
that there is a Commodity far scarcer, 
and of a value with which Gold is not 
comparable; and that is Work. Yet 
to the best of your Ability, and particu- 
larly by means of Engines, Machines, 
Processes, and Contrivances, you have 
Restricted the Production of this said 
Commodity, which is utterly indis- 
pensable to the Welfare of mind, body 
and estate. For you have multiplied 
Devices which deprive Men of the sav- 
ing Need to hold the Plough, and to 
seatter the Seed, and to wield the 
Sickle, and to thresh and to winnow 
the Grain; so that your Fields stink 
with the Oil of Engines and the hus- 
bandmen are gone to seek Employ in 
the Manufacturing Industries, where, 
however, the same Insane Preference 
(only worse and more Of it) exists for 
Machines as against Men; and so in 
Mini , and in Banking; ay, and in 
Musick and in Play-acting; and in all 
other Activities human and inhuman: 
for do we not hear of Mechanized 
armies ? 

“Wherefore many Millions of Men 








are robbed of their birthright of Work 
and fall upon the Dole: the last Refuge 
of some and the first Resort of others, 
but the Ruination of All. And mark 
you,” said the Sage, ““howthe Dole bites 
you on both Ears; for, albeit individu- 
ally the Recipients can purchase naught 
but the barest Minimum of your Goods, 
yet in the Aggregate they take a Fan- 
tastic sum out of your pockets year 
after year. 

** And simultaneously these Machines 
and Engines: these Frankenstein Mon- 
sters, if you follow me, have wrought 
another great Evil by the Inducement 
they offer for Production Stupidly Sur- 
plus to Requirements ; for, if aman hath 
(let us suppose) a Dredge whereby he 
can with the labour of but Ten men 
dig out of the Earth more Tin than a 
Thousand men may win without such 
an Engine, it is Odds he will not cease 
to use it night and day until he have 
dug the bottom out of the bally Market ; 
oad likewise (Mutatis mutandis) with 
Nitrates, and Artificial Silk, and with 
the fruits of the Soil... . 

“ But I perceive,”’ said the Sage, “ that 
you are become weary of my theme; 
and I will make an end of it. In brief 
and in fine my counsel is that you 
should go one step further in your 
treatment of the Unemployed: and, 
taking a leaf out of the Book of Nature, 
deliberately create, like the Bees (the 
most subtly organised Community in 
the World; though for my part I detest 
its cold-blooded Efficiency), a class of 
Professional Drones, whom you should 
provide not with a stingy Dole but with 


thundering good Incomes, exempt from | 


Taxation: upon but Two conditions, 
videlicet: that they shall Expend them to 


the last Penny so soon as they lay hands | 
upon them; and shall in no case stir | 
a finger to Produce or Distribute any | 
Commodity whatsoever, save and except | 


only that, by their needs, desires and 


Foibles, they shall produce Work for | 
the Enginery and Machines which have | 


Displaced them; and I warrant you 
that they would Circulate your Money 
(which you seem to be afraid to do for 
yourselves) so that it would not Stag- 
nate in your Banks or Depreciate in 
your Bourses. 

“T have not myself,’ concluded the 
Sage, ‘sufficient leisure to demonstrate 
fully to you the Effects and Repercus- 
sions of such a Course of Action; and I 
would venture to suggest that you now 
retire to your respective Domiciles (or 
wherever you do your thinking) and 
perpend the matter in all its Bearings; 
with the admonition that, whether the 
Solution I have indicated commend 
itself to you or not, the Road along 
which you are travelling will shortly 
bring you to it: and to no other.” 
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MUSIC AND MORALS. 


admission of M. Soermus, the alleged Com. 
munist 


of one man with a violin.”’} 


Tue Devil, alias Old Nick, 

Is said to “ride a fiddle-stick ”’ ; 

And, as we know, the “ Devil’s Trill” 
Was written as a test of skill 

By the illustrious TARTINI, 

While the still greater PAGANINI 

In pious folk excited panic 

As being more than half Satanic. 
Early and late the violin 

Is closely linked with men of sin; 

For it is hard to make a hero 

Of Peace the murderer or of NERo, 
Both of them famed for their atrocity 
And instrumental virtuosity. 

Last, but not least, the Cat and Fiddle— 
Which sceptics call a taradiddle— 
Were strong enough to undermine 
The morals of the placid kine. 





Whether it’s good or bad or middling 
| You can’t ignore the power of fiddling; 
| It hales the souls out of the bodies 
Of learned sages or tom-noddies ; 

| To hear the tores of a Cremona 

| Exhilarates the dreariest Jonah ; 

| Yet, when I muse upon the things 

| That can be done with bow and strings 
|I feel “‘one man with a violin” 

| Is one too many for us to let in. 








How to leave Whipsnade. 
“Immediately I received the report I 
commandeered a speedboa . . .” 

Daily Paper. 


Weed-killing Flora 
“Say rr witH FLowers. 


to sell poisons under the Pharmacy 
Act.” —Florist’s Advertisement. 


i Licensed 


“The two lions which have been such a 
nuisance round Salaga were killed in the 
| middle of April by the District Commissioner 
| with four African officials and a policeman.” 

West African Paper. 
A pretty good bag. 





“We offer a Prize of Three Guineas for 
the best appreciation in thirty words of an 
average English summer.’’—Sunday Paper. 
Why bother about the other twenty- 
nine ? 





Peccavit Punchius. 

As one who is privileged by a self- 
made charter to invite attention to 
the mistakes of others, Mr. Punch begs 
the pardon of all concerned—and every- 
body else—for having in his last issue 
imputed error to a Sheffield paper (not 
named) which ascribed the authorship 
of a certain line to SHAKESPEARE. The 
error was Mr. Punch’s, and he thanks 
the many kind correspondents who 
have been good enough to point it out 
to him. 








violinist, asked in the House of 
Commons if *‘ this great country was afraid 


{Mr. Krrxwoop, M.P., @ propos of the re. | 
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WHO SAYS WE ARE NOT AN AIR-MINDED NATION? MorE AIR-MINDEDNESS, 
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HINTS ON THE PROTECTION OF FRUIT. 
NOTHING PLAYS MORE HAVOC WITH THE STRAWBERRIE3 THAN A BLACKBIRD. THESE INTRUDERS SHOULD BE RESO- 
LUTELY EXPELLED. 











Fotheringay, the yellow-sealed warrant signed at last by 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. her =p cousin” ELizaBeti. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) Sey 
‘THERE are few stories that can afford to be told four times} [t was a good idea of Mr. Lupwia LEWISOHN'S to take 
over at a sitting, but the story of Mary Stuart, as retold | SuakesPEaRe’s Jew and to construct from the history of 
by MauRIcE Barina, is one of them. With a poet’s dis- | his times the story of his life. This is what he attempts in 


eretion he has borrowed the pens of the Queen’s four | 7'he Last Days of Shylock (THorNtON BuTTERWORTH, 7 6), 
Martes—F Lemine, Beaton, Livinastone and Seron—to | but I cannot feel that he has been fully successful. It is 





revive the legend of their mistress’s tragic youth from | quite easy to accept his presentment of Shylock as an im- | 


childhood to hleven or Langside. A “Report” by Janz | portant banker with a finger in all sorts of international 
Kennepy, who was by the Queen’s side at the scaffold, fitly | affairs, and interesting complications are based on the fact 


} 

; 

i 

, closes a chronicle of almost unparalleled pathos; and my | that in spite of their wealth and financial influence the Jews | 


one regret is that the same chronicler was not allowed to!) were subjected in civilised countries to most barbaric pers¢- 
| retail the captivity in England—the period which trans- | cution. 





But Mr. Lewtsonn so overstresses the pathetic 
muted the very human Mary of Holyrood into the almost | side that the romantic disappears in a mist of sentiment. 


supernatural Mary of Fotheringay. Mr. Barina, however, | He is too long getting to the story and too slow over it when 
knows his own business best; and his business here is to | he is there, and his mixture of the archaic and the scrip- 
wresent the bewildering facets of the more dazzling half of | tural in his language makes rather heavy reading. There 
lary’s story as they were presented to four devoted but seems, moreover, to be no particular resemblance between 
not uncritical onlookers, He has differentiated the four | Shylock of the pound of flesh and Mr. Lewisonn’s man 
narratives not only by the obvious method of greater fulness | of affairs who, a fugitive from Venice, takes part in a 
here, more subtle intimacy there, but by distinguishing the | Zionist effort to rebuild Tiberias and in the Turkish | 
narrators’ attitudes towards their mistress and her terrible capture of Famagusta. His final recovery of his lost | 
circle. Best of all he has remembered like a lover the sheep of a daughter, Jessica, appears to be hauled in to 
properties redolent of Mary and her age: her canopy of put this right, but I’m not sure that it does. 
state, for instance, with its mystical device, In My End is ; 
My Beginning (Hervemann, 10/6), and the sandalwood 
work-table at which she sits sewing while her Council 
fulminates at Holyrood and at whic 





When a novelist of M. Borpgavx’s distinction sets out 
to write a thriller we may reasonably hope to be kept 
h she receives, at| amused and agog, and Murder Party (Gouiancz, 7/6) will 
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| sixty-odd years ago, Lassalle was killed 
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not disappoint us. The Comtesse dé 
Foix, being an exceedingly up-to-date 
hostess, determined to entertain some 
distinguished friends ata murder-party, 
and with a keen eye for effect staged it 
in the glade of Crevin, where, some 


in a love-duel. The Comte de Foix’s 
views of such parties corresponded 
thoroughly with my own, but his ob- 
jections were over-ruled, and you will 
scarcely need to be told that the party 
developed into so real a tragedy that 
it brought more notoriety to the Com- | 
tesse than even she, socially ambitious 
as she was, desired. Cleverly trans- 
lated by Mr. Ricnarp Curtis, this 
story will be appreciated as much for 
its fine sense of character as for its 
sensational incidents. And if it also 
helps to murder murder-parties I per- 
sonally shall rejoice. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL produce 

Shep of the Painted Hills, 
At seven-and-six; profuse 

Is their dog-book in its thrills. 
John Harvey of Oregon 

Owns Shep as a sheep-dog bold 
Till John’s pard murders John 

Along of a strike of gold. 


Shep settles the murderer 

And meets Jane Houston (Miss 
And makes a home with her 

And is stolen, and sold; but his 
Purchaser marries Jane 

And Shep, in a fierce affair, 
Dies in heroic vein 

Defending their infant heir 


Here’s crime and sentiment 
Too much of the last, maybe 
Yet I’m perfectly well content 
With the tale because, you see 

Though a super-dog is Shep, 

He’s never a dog that’s dull, 

And he lives and he dies with pep, 

And he’s made by Mr. Hutu. 

All lovers of Joun Leecu—and may 
the new ones be as many as the old 
are faithful !—must profess themselves | — = = 
indebted to the Rev. Gorpon Tipy for one of the most 
pleasant, enthusiastic and well-informed monographs ever 
written about a uniquely English master. An unkind fate, 
whose caprices are fully described in A Little about Leech 
(CONSTABLE, 10/6), kept one of the best-loved artists of his 
time without a biographer for fifteen years. And when 
FRITH came along with a two-decker life he was painfully 
out of touch with “the sporting novels written, I think, by 
a Mr. Surtees,” which, after his immortal Punch themes, 
were obviously the great illustrator’s happiest field. This 
deficiency has, however, been made good since Friru’s 
day ; and Mr. Tipy, though he gives you an excellent account 
of all Lercn’s activities, has chosen to cull his illustrations 
from a comparatively neglected source. Fourteen large 
wood-cuts from The Illustrated London News are reproduced 
here and their beauties dwelt on with affectionate intimacy. 
My own favourites are the “ Fox-Hunters,” old and new 
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Bo'sun (to the Doctor during rough trip), “’ADN’T YOU BETTER PASS THE WORD 


THE CREW IS SICK AS WELL. THAT ALWAYS COMFORTS THE 








style: the former enjoying a debauch worthy of Gruiray, 
the latter the amenities of the Victorian parlour. But 
“ Part of Scarborough,” with its classic frieze of barouches 
along the water-line, is the most decorative, and “Skating 
in Hyde Park” has the loveliest accessory landscape. 
Turning and re-turning these pages, you cannot wonder 
why Queen Vicrorta—though there is no record of her 


having been amused—was notably proud of the Leeches | 


she had amassed among the “Drawings by the Great | 


Masters,” at Windsor. 


The mere idea of a naval officer buccaneering into topics 
such as are suggested by the title Economy and Naval 
Security (Benn, 8/6) might well be enough to occasion 
alarm to any honest payer of income-tax, but mercifully 
Admiral Sir Hersert RicnMonp is not as others. At the 
bottom of his heart he hates the thirty-to-forty-thousand- 
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finds them unnecessarily large for | 
their primary purpose of playing wolf or watch-dog to the | 
merchantman, distrusts their ability to take punishment, | 
| has even discovered that they are horribly expensive, and | 
| longingly looks back to the days when a fighting ship was | 
a ship, not a college of engineers, and a battle at sea was | 
an affair all of wits an1 courage, and not so much a con- | 
test between chemist and metallurgist sitting up aloft 
to keep watch for the life of poor Jack. Starting from the | 
already established principle of limitation of naval tonnage, | 
he would scale down his units very much further than has | 
yet been attempted, binding all the signatories to a maxi- 
mum preferably of about six or seven thousand tons, but | 


ton battleships of to-day, 
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then come home to tell us all about it. Most of them wait 
until they have established reputations to commend their} 
itineraries, but Mr. ALAN Pryce-JoNES made his Grand 
Tour before he was well out of his nonage, and The Spring | 
Journey (CoBDEN-SANDERSON, 10/6) is his first book. Some. j 7 
one has said that it “may become the Zothen of our day,"4 = 

but that is rather a hazardous conjecture. Inevitably} 
Mr. Pryce-Jones is less ripe than KINGLAKE in wit andj 
wisdom. His style has youth's floridity, and here andj 7 | 
there a trace of Proust’s, and his cosmic speculations (he} ~ 

himself admits it) show a tendency to wander off into the 
But he journeyed through Egypt and Palestine. 
Rhodes and Athens, with a 
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vague. 


and Syria, to Cyprus and 





_ in any case of not more than 
ten thousand tons, figures 
he claims to be compatible 
| with every reasonable func- 
tion that a battleship can 
be called upon to exercise. 
' | admit that before coming 
to the section of his book 
dealing with “Objections” 
1 was full of them, but he 
met me with broadside after 
broadside, and for the time 
being I have broken off the 
| engagement. 
The reader in search of 
Oriental diversion has a 
large choice of Chinas. There 
is the realistic China of Pro- 
fessor GILES, the stark China 
of Mr. Frank Harris, the 
literary China of Mr. Ern- 
est Braman and the China 
of San Toy. It is with 
the last-named that Mrs. 
Louise JorDAN Mity’s 
China has most affinities. 
Her latest book, doomed, 
like some of its predecessors, 
| to become a best-seller, is 
_ entitled The Vintage of Yin 
_ Yee (HoppmEr anp Stovex- 
Ton, 7/6), and deals with 
| relations between Chinese 
_and Europeans in a light 
_ and popular style. Men and 
| women, it seems, are of 
_ different vintage, and those 
of the sound years act ina 
manner approved by the 
author. They are ey br about small points of honour 
and spend their lives doing the right thing according to 
their delicate consciences, whether European or Chinese. 
The heroine, Lois Allingham, is half-English, half-Chinese, 
and wavers disconcertingly between the two nationalities. 
She has several suitors, and the story ambles along 
pleasantly among Chinese scenery and properties until it 
concludes in a perfect orgy of renunciation, everybody 
abandoning his or her cherished desire on what seem to us 
inadequate grounds, On the whole, ahappy novel forascorch- 
ing summer's day, when one is ready to accept a great deal 
on trust. On such a day perhaps one would not be 
impatient even of Mrs. MiLN’s passion for full-stops. 


on all our authors—novelists, 
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ts or whatever 
they may be—sooner or later go globe-trotting, and 
















Mistress (deprecatingly). “ NoRAn, THOSE EARRINGS LOOK 


New Maid. “ Yes, M’m, I novent ’EM AT THE THRIPPENNY 


;}against peculiarly villainous men, but when, for the sake 


~~] fresh and observant eye, an | ~ 

‘ | eye rather arrogantly deter-) 
|mined not to see, whether 
|in fact or in the spirit, just 
' | what is seen by the average’ 
| tourist. His humour is never 
| allowed to sleep, but neither 
is hisappreciation of beauty 
and the multifarious mani- 
festations of life; and the 
result of his vigilance is a 
lively and attractive book. 





The Perfume of the Rain- 
‘bow (Benn, 7/6) requires 
_ |to be inhaled at one’s leis- 
ure if complete enjoyment 
is to be obtained from it. 
For “this book of dreams 
and delights” which Mrs. 
L. Apams Beck has “‘ gath- 
ered during many wander- 
jings in by-ways of the 
| Orient” has an atmosphere 
that will be appreciated all 
| |the more if taken in small 
|draughts. Among the six- 
teen tales and sketches you 
will find only one story of 
horror, ‘‘Juana,” which is 
indeed a terrible reminder 
that all is not beautiful in 
the East. It is an impres- 
sive tale told with great re- 
straint, but for pleasure | 
would ratherremember “The 
Ghost Playsof Japan,” ‘“The 
Day-Book of a Court Lady 
of Old Japan” (which is de- 
lightfully quaint), and “The 
; tinguished collection, and published 
in a form most pleasant to handle. 




















| Happy Solitudes.” A dis 





Jim Maitland is given ample opportunity to exhibit his 
physical and mental resources in The Island of Terror 
(HoppER AND Srovauroy, 7/6). Not only has he to fight 





of a lovely maiden and in search of hidden treasure, he 
arrives at Lone Tree Island he finds that it is inhabited by 
monsters of exceptional ferocity and cunning. From such 
material it is true that “Sapper” contrives a story that in 
its moments of intense excitement and terror is absolutely 
hair-raising ; but at the same time Jim Maitland’s struggles 
against the ape-men seemed to me far from convincing, and in 
the future I hope that “Sapper” will be content to provide 
him with antagonists who are only monsters of iniquity. 
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When one more decade, only one, 
Its final lap has run, 





TO MR. 


Master and Friend, 


Though you have now achieved a stage 


Vhere ordinary people tend, 

By sagging jowl and creaky joint, to 
show 

Signs of excessive age, 

Somehow you've not mislaid your 
prime’s 

Fresh air of morning. 


milestone 
As we observe you moving with the 
times, 


Yet changing not your style’s tone 
To copy (save in ridicule) the last 
New cult that’s out to kill 





| Tradition dead, but holding fast 


To standards tried and proven long ago— 
At ninety years we find you still, 


| So far from growing senile, 


The evergreenest thing in all this green 
isle. 


VOL. CLXXXI. 


Milestone after 
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| Here in your own home-land, 
|In Court and bungalow, in flat and 
deanery, 
| 
stand 
Surrounded by exotic scenery, 

|Men will be busy toasting your cen- 
tenary 

Yet Time, with his so hungry tooth 
(“‘Tempus,” in fact, so “edax rerum”), 
On your impervious youth, 
| Toughened as by a patent serum 
| To the consistency of steel, 
| Will not have made the very smallest 
meal 

During this brace of lustres; 

Nor is it thinkable that, where 

About your brow the laurel clusters, 
He will have taken any toll, 

Or one deciduous hair 

Be missing from your highly-polished 

poll. 


Let no man hint that we, your Staff, 


And where the outposts of the Empire 


PUNCH ON HIS NINETIETH BIRTHDAY. 


Having no sense of shame, 

Take merit for this miracle; we claim 
| To be but instruments in your employ, 
| Priests of your oracle; to you the 

fame 

| Who tell us what to say, 
| Solemn or gay, 

Serious grain or wind-blown chaff, 
| Whatever to your wisdom has occurred; | 
Giving us, for a pious joy, 
With reverent ears and eyes to follow 
The prose or verse, or else the fair design, 
Thrown off by our Apollo, 
| And then repeat it line for line 
| And word for word. 


So that it matters not at all 

If we whose office is the care 

Of your bright honour and your shining 
bays— 

If we grow old and go our ways, 

For you will still be there 

With other service ever at your call. 

0.8. 
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LITTERACHURE. 


I wave been made happier to-day by 
receiving the report on the County 
Junior Scholarships at Nottingham in 
the present year of grace. It is a garden 
of flowers. candidates were all ten 
years old or under. Goaded by the spur 
of examination, these children, full, 
| like other rs a ——— wit, be- 

came positi inspired. 

Tall briefly the story of the bravest 
deed you have ever read about in a 
book. Give the title of the book and 
the name of the author.” 

| Could you get a good one back on 
the examiner there? One child did :-— 

__ “When Eustace Leigh hit the teacher 
on top of the head with his slate. In 
Westward Ho ! by Charles Kingsley.” 

I should call that a h -per- 

cent reply. But it was parochial 
humour. Another candidate embraced 
the whole of modern civilisation with 
his irony by answering briefly :— 

“Christopher Columbus: he found 
America.” 

One can excuse him perhaps for 
omitting to state in what author he 
had read of this doughty deed. Pale 

_by comparison is the story told by 

_ another competitor of a little girl who 

bore up when she was “bitten by a 

snail.” 

Entrants for County Junior Scholar- 
ships are often mcve certain about the 
matter than the titles of books, if 
Nottingham is a fair criterion. 

“The worst Book in our library is 
King Arthur’s Knights. No one wants 
it. They say it is a baby’s book,” wrote 
| one. 
| “Some books are very dry, often 
| those about the auterbyography of 
| cats,” declared another. And a third 
_ discussed a book to which he gave the 
pleasant appellation of Abraham’s 
| Nights. It ye (ter a rather “ Holly- 
_ wood” view of Abraham. I commend 
_ the idea to the master-minds of the 
celluloid world. 

But perhaps the driest wit was the 
boy who commented :— 

“The authors of many books are 
dead, but you often find a writer of 
poems alive to-day.” 

Not often perhaps. But there is a 
weary cynicism about the whole sen- 
tence which few of our most hard- 
bitten critics could emulate. Had the 
child really been troubled in this way ? 


Or was it ing from hearsay evi- 
dence ? 7 ens So mam I 


will leave the sa to re- 
viewers who like to begin their column 
with a devastating text 


But they were not all satirists, these 
boys and There were some who 
had felt awful itch of fine writing 








themselves. There was one already a 
tragic case and nearly beyond chance 
of recovery, whose infant hand (in 
laborious script, I imagine) traced out 
the following dreadful words :— 

“This kind of weather is like a heart- 
less beauty—like someone who attracts 
and who appears to you on a pedestal 
of goodness, but later you find it to be 
a cruel sort of beauty.” 

Under ten, mark you. Publishers 
will please note. Or perhaps they have 
noted already. There is the authentic 
ring of the dust-jacket in every syllable 
of that sentence; I can believe I read 
it outside one of X’s novels yesterday, 
and thereafter read no more. 

There are budding moralists also in 
Nottingham :— 

“Tf people’s hearts would be just 
a quarter as clean and pure as that 
snow was, we should have a better 
world.” 

This was on the same theme, of 
course, the theme of ‘Snowy Weather.” 
My own heart goes out more warmly to 
the young Swifts and Voltaires, to the 
scholar who wrote :— 

** After school we made a snow image 
of a teacher, or other vile person;” or 
the one who said, “Snow kills many 
old people and causes much damage to 
pipes ;” or that humaner comedian, who 
told of the policeman who was snow- 
balled so violently that he lost his 
helmet, ‘So we all gave him our pocket- 
money, which came to half-a-crown, to 
buy a new helmet with.” 

Years do little to bring age. We are 
as old as we feel. At ten, quite ob- 
viously, one may be a philosopher who 
knows the world. There was one of 
these Nottingham ten-year-olds who, 
writing on the broader theme of 
“Books,” went so far as to classify 
them as those suitable for 

(1) Men. 

(2) Women. 

(3) Children. 
He added that some books, such as 
Lorna Doone, were suitable “both for 
children and for those who have seen 
ten years pass”; and he concluded with 
a warning that people who read too 
much might “damage their eyesight, 
as I have done.” 

I am glad to say that this worn-out 
wiseacre succeeded in his written papers 
and came up for an oral examina- 
tion, where he amplified his previous 
remarks and pointed out that “all 
women prefer romantic stories, such as 
Passio:i's Web.” 

I have done my best for him. If he 
is not made Censor before he is fifteen, 
so much the worse for this England 
of ours. Anyhow, there are oung 
thinkers as well as young ilies 
at Nottingham. Evor. 
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THE LEG AND THE BOOT 


[The lack of damsels in distress was t 
subject of comment at a recent gathering 
Knights Bachelor.] 

In days of old when knights were bold 

And kept their armour bright, 
They carried on with “dorryng don* 

That longeth to a knyghte ”’; 
To strangers with a sense of wrong 

They offered prompt redress, 
And went particularly strong 

On damsels in distress. 





A female yelp entreating help 
They followed as a boon; 

Hot dragons came to much the same 
As a mere caitiff loon; 

No matter what the foe, they hacked 
His head off like a shot, 

And, having done their knightly act, 
Married the girl, or not. 


Our knights to-day are not the clay 
For sporting work like that; 
They do not care for iron wear 
Or visor on the hat; ee 
We draw them from the Bar, the Stage,| ~ 
From men of high affairs, a 
From Art, from persons who engage 
In politics, pet mayors. 


They do not fill the eye or bill 
As heroes of romance, 3 

Nor are they quite the kind of knight | 
For brandishing a lance; 

Men they may be of mental force, 
Of tough and stubborn grain, 

But if you put them on a horse 
Not many would remain. 


The damsel, too, has changed her view 
To-day she takes a hand 
In manly sports or, clad in shorts, 
Goes hiking through the land; 
Quite ready for a casual scrap 
She roams from shire to shire, 
And would decline to give a rap 
For dragons breathing fire. 


It’s true that these are days of ease, 
Of safety and of peace; 

One does not droop when in the soup, 
One sends for the police; 

Yet even now are times of need 
When all our active Press 

Thrills to some errant-damsel’s deed 
For knighthood in distress. 

Dum- Dv. 








Things Which We Should Never Have 
Dared to Say. 
“ DISFIGUREMENT OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
Mr. MacDonald on View from the Air.” 
Daily Paper. 





“A tour in Scotland is a tip to be re 
membered.” 


Railway Advt. in Weekly Paper. 
We note the improbable use of the 
singular. 


*“ Derring do” a 
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DIVISION OF LABOUR. 


MADAM, THAT YOU ARE NOT OVER-STRAINING 
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Wife. “ WE MUST WASH THE HORSE. 
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Husband. “ PLAIN oR SCENTED? ” 
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PaSS OUT THE TOWEL AND SOME SOAP, DARLING.” 








WIRE IN WAR. 


Our battalion is the complete little 
hive of industry these days, for the 
maneeuvre season will shortly be upon 
us. Now nearly all manceuvres are 
specialised, that is to say, attention is 
concentrated throughout on one par- 
ticular aspect of war. For instance, we 


_ have had tank manceuvres and machine- 





gun maneeuvres and what-to-do-till- 
the-arti -come Manceuvres and, of 
course, mobility-of-the-infantry-when- 
assisted-by-mechanical-t: man- 
ceuvres, wn to us as “ Bus-to- 
battle” warfare. The impending man- 
On ee eee 
manceuvres. Evidently the Big Brass 
Hats feel it’s time for a little comic 
relief. 

Wire in war is of course of two kinds, 
the wire which is extended in front of 
your trenches to di your op- 
ponents, and the wire which is extended 
across your trenches presumably to 
discourage you. The latter is arranged 
by your a and is invariably at 
the level of a man’s throat—whatever 
the height of the man. It is the former 
wire, of course, about which these 
manceuvres are being held. Luckily. 

We have already t the dickens 


of a lot about wire in the preliminary | 
lectures designed to instil into us the | 
wire spirit, to strengthen our wire| 
moral and inculcate the esprit de fil de 
fer. “The last war, gentlemen,” one 
Very Rare Officer said in a magnificent | 
peroration, “‘was won on wire. Those 
nations that were able to produce the 
strongest and most intricate wire in the 
largest quantities won the war. And | 
now all [ have left to say about wire 
may be summed up in one familiar | 
phrase: ‘In war-time, hats off to 
wire!’ ” Which was just about what he | 
did himself a few moments later, for on 
his way os to the Mess for the lecturer’s 
glass of sherry he tripped over the re- 
mains of a practice coil which had been 
oe to keep troops out of the 
back entrance to the canteen. Those 
within earshot found that his final 
— had by no means been all he had 
eft to say about wire. He discovered 
and touched upon several completely 
fresh aspects. 

Then another lecturer told us that if 
all the wire used in the war were wound 
round the earth it would go round— 
well, I forget how many times, but the 
cg effect was that the earth would 
ook like something put by for Sunday 








supper in a spider’s larder. 





A third fellow informed us, with that 
deep insight into fundamentals only 
attained by Staff Officers, that the 
chief function of wire in trench-warfare 
was to keep the enemy out of your 
trenches. 

In this our Captain Bayonet was able 
to confirm him, for during the War Bay- 
onet was for some time on a part of the 
Front where the lines were only thirty 
yards apart. Each side was so anxl- 
ous to keep the other out of its trenches | 
that in the course of time British 
and German wire had become merged 
into one central belt, to which each side 
feverishly added (by mutual arrange- 
ment) on alternate nights. After some 
months the opposing units, so far from 
being able to get at one another, might 
almost have been on differeat con- 
tinents. And as a matter of strict fact 
the only people they ever experienced 
any desire to get at were the artillery, 
no matter of which side, who unsym- 
pathetically smashed holes in their 
joint handiwork. 

Well, as a result of all these lectures 
and the accompanying practice I 
erecting peculiar forms of wire, our 
Lieutenant Holster evolved a great 
scheme for removing hostile entangle- 
ments. In brief it was a kind of rocket 
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with a grapnel attachment to it. You 


fired the rocket out over the enemy’s | 


defences, then pulled in the grapnel till 


it fixed itself firmly in his belt of wire, | 
| whereupon with a “Yo! Heave ho!”’| 
several stalwarts would begin to pull | 
the whole thing over. You could either | 
| drag it clean up to you, thus leaving | 


the coast clear for you to make an 


attack without tearing your puttees, | 


or you could bring it to within fifteen 

yards or so of your own trenches, where 
you left it and then simply called it 

your wire. Considerable alarm and 

despondency would naturally be caused | 
among the enemy when they realised | 
after a while that they were merely | 
being employed by you to wire your | 
front for you, a pretty disheartening | 
thing to happen in any respectable war. 

Holster’s idea has unfortunately not 

been adopted by the Higher Command, | 
the chief reason being that it was 

hardly a success when it was recently | 
tried out in front of the Staff. Being | 
only intended for night use, it was tested | 
at night, which is where Holster thinks | 
the mistake was made. As a minor 

point, too, the rockets did not behave | 
quite as rockets should, but as rockets | 
more often do. The first one, instead of | 
clearing the enemy’s wire (Captain | 
Bayonet and ‘‘A” Company were the | 
enemy), cleared Holster’s own trench | 
in record time by going sideways. The 
second went off in the right direction, 

burst into red, white and blue stars to 

an admiring “Aw-aw-Aw” from the 
hostile trench, followed by a comment 

from Private Pullthrough (incognito) 

that it must have been an addled one, | 
and fell not only beyond the wire but | 
well beyond the trench and even be- 

yond a group of interested Staff who 

had lost direction in the dark. 
“With a “Let ’er go, boys!” and a 

Gain so, heave!” Holster’s lucky lads 

began to pull; and about the first in- 

timation of anything wrong came to 

one of the Staff who, as he afterwards 

put it, was attacked from behind in the 

dark by what felt like a torpedo, which 

then proceeded apparently to take him 

along with it to its destination. 

Well, as you can see, a hitch, to say 


““ 


| the best of it, had already occurred ; 


and a moment later the grapnel scored 
another hitch, this time on the most 
ample part of the ample Private Barrel, | 
a hostile watcher put out in the rear of 
his trench by Bayonet. Now, since 
nothing much could be heard above 
the cries of self-encouragement being 
emitted by Holster’s men, the result 
was that the grapnel was full up and) 
standing room only before it even| 
reached the wire. 

The situation was only saved by 
Bayonet, who, realising that something 





| 
i 
| 
j 


| 


Tiger (to Rabbit, after match). 
PLAYED YOU.” 





“ ER—DON’T LET IT GET ABOUT THAT I 








to the rope, the grapnel, Barrel and the 
Staff Officer. The thing thus developed 
into a tug-of-war—ultimately won by 
“A” Company. While of course Hol- 
ster’s scheme was an admirable way of 
settling a contest, this was, as the 
General huffily pointed out when torches 
had disclosed the scene, a war, not a 
sports-meeting, and the idea was turned 
down with ignominy. 

Holster now wanders disconsolately 
about between wiring practices; so, if 
you are one of those who like living 
dangerously, just make a noise like 





was wrong, told his lads to lay fast on|a rocket in his hearing—‘‘ Swissssu! | 


Pop! Aw-aw-Aw!” 
Then go like a rocket yourself. 
A. A. 





“EpGar WALLACE. 
‘The Best Story I Have Ever Written. 
Publisher's Advt, in Sunday Paper. 
What a memory! 

“Mrs. G. was one of the descendants 
of the Companions of William the Conqueror 
who recently paid a visit to Normandy.” 

Local Paper. 





He must have found Trouville very 


much changed. 
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LOOKING FORWARD: PLANE-PARKING. 


Attendant. “Gentiy, Miss. 





JUST ROOM FOR A LITTLE ’UN.” 
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LOOKING FORWARD: WEATHER-CONTROL. 


SHOW YO! 


THE 


ROCK -GARDEN 


WHEN THE LITTLE SHOWER THAT HENRY SPECIALLY ORDERED 
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| porter away. 
| others had gone Miss Toecap 
_ asked him if he thought there 


_ he said in the midst of life we 
_ are in death Miss Toecap, and 
_ if you could bring yourself to 
_ consider an offer of marriage 


| first sleep, but as he was rather 











SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tae Mvurper TRIAL. 
One night when Miss Toecap came 


home to her flat in — Mansions 


after winning three-and-ninepence at 
bridge, she found the _hall-porter 
stretched dead on the floor of the 
entrance-hall. 

Well she knew how to work the lift 
herself so it wouldn’t have mattered for 
that, but she had always liked the hall- 
porter, who had treated her respect- 
fully and given her tips for the Derby, 
and she thought it was only fair that he 
should have decent burial, so she rang 
up an undertaker she knew privately 
and asked him to come round 
at once and see about it. And 
the undertaker whose name 
was Mr. Shankbone was in his 


in love with Miss Toecap he 
came round with a hearse and 
a coffin and one or two sub- 
undertakers and took the hall- 
And when the 


had been foul play or anything 
like that, and he said he 
thought there had, but he 
didn’t suspect her of it. And 


I should like to take this op- 
portunity of making you one. 

Well, Miss Toecap wasn’t in 
love with Mr. Shankbone but 
she was flattered at somebody 


_ wanting to marry her at her ~——.~ 


age, and she knew he was \ 
comfortably off and had been a 


| lawyer before he had taken up 


funerals, and he had been kind 
to his first wife and put up 
a most expensive marble monument to 
her when she died of shingles with her 
end was peace on it, so she didn’t like 
to say no without thinking it over first. 
And she said I am not used to receiving 
offers of marriage at half-past twelve at 
night in the entrance-halls of mansions 
Mr. Shankbone but if you could call 
round to-morrow afternoon I will see 
about it. And he thought this was quite 
reasonable and he said so be it Miss 
Toecap, and then he said good-night to 
her res 'y and went away. 

Well by the next i Miss Toe- 
cap had made up her mind to marry 
Mr. Shankbone as she didn’t think she 
would get a better offer, and besides 
she had lately put nearly all her money 
into a gold-mine which turned out 
not to have any gold in it and it was 
either that or starving, which she didn’t 











care about. But the first thing after 
breakfast a policeman came and took 
her up for murdering the hall-porter, 
and when Mr. Shankbone called round 
in the afternoon to see her the new hall- 
porter said well you can’t because she 
is in prison, and | am glad of it as if she 
had been here I shouldn’t have taken 
the situation, the work is quite heavy 
enough without getting murdered. 
Well Miss Toecap was committed for 
trial and Mr. Shankbone said he would 
appear for her although it was a long 
time since he had taken a case in court, 
and he was allowed to go and consult 
with her in her cell and he fell more in 
love with her than ever because she put 


such a brave face on it, and she told him 
all about the goid-mine and he said it 
didn’t matter as he had plenty of 
money for both of them and all he 
wanted was to cherish her and make her 
forget the tribulation she was going 
through. And he made friends with the 
Governor of the prison whose cousin he 
had been at school with and asked him 
if he would mind his bringing in some 
delicacies for Miss Toecap to eat as she 
wasn’t used to skilly and things like 
that and he wanted to bring her to the 
trial well-nourished so as to make a 
good impression on the jury. And the 
Governor said he couldn’t give him 
permission to do that as it would be 
bad for discipline, but as Miss Toecap 
had given no trouble and he didn’t be- 
lieve himself that she had murdered the 
hall-porter if he liked to introduce some 
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“HE FELL MORE IN LOVE WITH HER THAN EVER.” 
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bloater-paste into her cell he would | 


wink at it. 

Well the day of the trial came and it 
looked black for Miss Toecap because 
all sorts of things came out about her, 


and it was proved that she had been | 
gambling on the night the hall-porter | 
had been found dead and that he had | 


given her tips for the Derby so they 


looked rather like accomplices in crime | 
and might have fallen out because of | 


that. 


And the barrister who was | 


against Miss Toecap didn’t even trouble | 
to make a long speech but he said my | 
lord and ladies and gentlemen I will just | 
ask you one question, if Miss Toecap | 


didn’t murder the hall-porter who did ? 
and then sat down again. 


Toecap but he was rather out 
of practice as he had been so 


Well Mr. Shankbone made | 
a good speech in favour of Miss | 


long in the undertaking busi- | 


ness, and the best thing he 
could find to say was that if 
Miss Toecap was let off he 
would marry her. And the 
jury was impressed by this, 
but the judge said they must 
not let it weigh with them 
because if Mr. Shankbone was 
_ in love with Miss Toecap of 


| be let off. 


fair in his summing-up and he 
complimented Mr. Shankbone 
on the way he had handled the 
case and said if he had stuck 
~ to the Bar instead of going 
~ into the undertaking business 
he might quite easily have been 


now. But he said to the jury 
I should have to instruct you 
that in ordinary circumstances 


learned counsel in his capacity 
of funeral furnisher assisted the prisoner 
at the bar in getting rid of the body. 
But a fact has come to my notice which 
puts an innocent aspect on this painful 
affair which we have been trying to dis- 
entangle. The deceased hall-porter 


happened to be the brother-in-law of | 


my chauffeur who informs me that he 
was subject to heart disease from 
childhood. The corollary inference 
therefore is that he died of that com- 
plaint and was not murdered at all 
either by the prisoner at the bar or by 
anybody else. This fact certainly ought 
to have been brought out at the inquest 
and it will be my disagreeable duty to 
report the coroner to the Government 
for not seeing to it. I say disagreeable, 
gentlemen, because only last Saturday 
I was playing the learned gentleman at 
golf and took three half-crowns off him, 





sitting where he was sitting | 


it would look fishy that the | 


/ course he would want her to 


Well the judge was very | 











ee 


| 
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being what is known as on my game. | 


But this country would not stand so 
high as it does if people in my position 


| allowed private considerations to in- 


| 


terfere with public duty. 
It only remains for me to acquit the 


| prisoner of the serious crime which has 


| been laid to her charge, while pointing 
| out that if she had been a little more 
| careful in her private behaviour she 

| would have run less risk of being hanged 


by mistake. However, I understand 
that she is shortiy to be united in wed 


| lock to the gentleman whose eloquent 
| words you have recently been listening 


to. I wish them every happiness, and 


| in consideration of the attention you 


have paid to this complicated case 

I will let you all off serving on juries 

again for the term of your natural lives 
ee SO SRR A. M. 


DEAR BRUTUS AT LORD'S. 


In the lunch interval we walked 
On the most classic of green swards 


| And talked as WorpSwortH might 


have talked, 
If he had ever been to Lord’s, 


| Of human conduct and the creeds 


| “What would you do,” 


That tell of destinies or deeds. 


The old question rose: Were we allowed 
Some second innings, would we make 

A braver show before the crowd, 
Avoid the ruinous mistake 

And hold the chances gone to grass, 

Not only in the slips, alas? 


The stage was fitted to the theme 
There was the smooth arena spread, 
While here, above us and our dream, 
The vast pavilion raised its head, 
Closing, relentless as the Fates, 
Against us its exclusive gates 


Yonder was youth’s exultant sphere, 
The precincts of the measured pitch, 

For which we were too old—and here 
The halls of privilege, for which, 

A million candidates among, 

We were a century too young 


I said—‘“‘ex- 
plain ”"— 
As in the kindly sun we basked, 
‘If all the play were played again ?’ 
“What do you think I’d do?” he 


asked. 
‘“T’d get my name put down,” said he, 
‘**Much earlier for the M.C.C.”) A. C 
Practical Jokes in the World of 
Commerce. 
“Required, Agents and Travellers, willing 


push chamois, as supplementary line, amongs 
their customers.” —Advt. in Daily Paper. 


From the Divine to the Ridiculous. 


“Mr. —— sang the tenor song ‘Lily of 
Laguna’ with god effect, and also appeared 
in the réle of a comedian with good success 


in “De Rongtail’s Coon.’”’—Natal Pap 
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SUB-EDITORS AND SKITTLES. 


Just a small matter for the sub- 
editors and headline merchants. 

I refer to a recent fashion of describ- 
ing a successful bowling feat in County 
Cricket. When Mr. PEEBLEs, say, takes 


a great number of wickets, or Surrey | 


dismisses Sussex with unexpected ease, 


the papers are no longer content to| 


record these events in cricket language ; 
they must drag in skittles. It is— 


PEEBLES SKITTLES PORKSHIRE 


SURREY SKITTLES SUSSEX. 

Last year, I think, it was “Skittles 
Out,” but even that has now been con- 
demned as wordy. 

Now, I don’t know whether the 
Amateur Skittles Association are taking 
any official action; but I must make my 
personal protest against this entirely 
unnecessary affront to the noble and 





TO THE RESCUE. 


ancient game of skittles. For affront it 
|is, intentional or not. 








ry’ 2 
The suggestion | 


jis, you see, that, the men of Porkshire | 


' . 
| Succession, the (erroneous) verb “to 


iskittle” suitably describes the event: 
|which is to say (a) that the game of 
skittles is easy, and (5) that the game of 


J 


of ninepins one after the other. 

| Both these assumptions are unwar- 
| ranted. The game of skittles is not easy, 
| but very difficult. And the object of 
| the game is not to knock down the pins 
| one by one (as in cricket), but to knock 
| them all down with one blow. This is 
\fairly often done, but only after long 
| practice, and scarcely ever by a fluke. 
| It is a great spectacle, a fine feat, and is 
'to be compared in cricket not to the 
\dismissal of a few tail-end batsmen 
| played for their bowling, but to a hat- 
| trick or to fifty runs. Even to knock 
| down a single given skittle is not always 


| having been bowled out easily in quick | 


skittles consists in knocking down a row | 
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Player (just arrived on the tee). “Lost YOUR PEG, DARLING?” 


Friend. 





“No, DARLING, HIS BALL.” 








, so easy. I would not back any sub- 
editor to lay low one of the nine the 
first time he hurls his “cheese”; in- 
| deed, I have seen many grown athletic 
men leave the whole lot standing. 
Strictly, therefore, the skittle meta- 
phor is only applicable to cricket in 
cases where a bowler takes all ten 
wickets with one ball. Loosely, as I 
have hinted, a man who did the hat- 
trick might be said to have “skittled 
out” three batsmen—at least I do not 
think that any skittle player would 
resent that. But in general, if it is im- 
possible to describe a cricket-match in 
cricket language, I do beg the head- 
liners to go to other games for their 
metaphors and fancies. Why should 
not PEEBLES “putt” Porkshire out, 
“croquet ’’ Porkshire, or “polo” Pork- 
shire? Anyhow, hands off skittles! 
A. P..H. 


“Friar as a ‘Nest or Crrmina.s.’” 
Daily Paper. 
How flat might that be? 


“How to Hrxe Haprptry. 
Luggage should be as li t as possible and 
all necessaries rigidly pike artey 
Paper. 
A powder-puff and a volume of Marce. 
Proust will be found quite sufficient 
for average needs. 

















THE ENGLISH WAY. 


Now woe is me for LANSBURY 
Who made a big beer-garden! 
The fuss-pots came from every side 
And “ Beer,” they said, “ we won’t 
abide 
And beer we will not pardon. 


‘For beer’s the stuff when sold enough 
In parks and open spaces 

Will make the people look less glum: 

And English towns may soon become 
Like all those foreign places. 


“So beer’s a brew that will not do.” 
They issued their decretals, 

But Mr. Lanspury would not bend, 

He heard them to the bitter end, 
And off they crawled—the beetles. 


Then up there came with cries of 
“Shame!” 
From all their dens and caverns, 
With honest British anger warmed, 
A deputation which was formed 
Of licensees of taverns. 


“Is Justice dead?” the spokesman 
said ; 
“My pals and me opposes 
All this here talk of flowers and shrubs, 
For drink was made to drink in pubs, 
Not in no beds of roses, 





| From struggling men that came here | 


| 
| 
j 
} 





“Tf you put ale out there for sale 
You takes away the profit 


first 
And understands the public thirst— 
You blinking well come off it!” 


Now woe is me for LANSBURY, 

Who equally displeases 
The Temperance and the Liquor Trade 
By planting in the grateful shade 

His open-air speak-easies! 


And in and out and round about 
They chase him hell for leather 
Amongst his tables and his trees— 

A howling mob of Pharisees 


And Publicans together. Evoke. 








Splashes of the Obvious. 


“The reason for the popular belief that the 
weather has been abnormally wet may lie in | 
the fact that for the past four months | 


only one week-end, June 20-21, has been 


without a trace of rain, while 12 out of the | 


Letter in Sunday Paper. 





| remaining 17 have had definite downpours.” | 


| 


“Aberdeen, despite her distance ees | 
London, has had as much experience as more | 
adjacent educational centres of schemes | 
whereby parties of school children visit | 


London and perhaps other places abroad 
during the holidays.”—Aberdeen Paper. 


Distant almost to unfriendliness. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “PUNOR, On THe Loxpow CHAnRivaRi.”—JULY 15, 1931 


M’' PUNCHS 


Ninetieth 


Birthday 


Number 














Che Arming of the Ring. 





Bennano Tarwoce “ 5 





Foarrrrvor- Wisdom -Jvstice ‘Peace - 











R. PUNCH. becoming this week | 
ninety years young, has thought 


that a survey of the two decades 











since he celebrated in 1911 his 
seventieth birthday might be of 
interest. Most men, as they 














TOW older, are a little shy of these anniver- 
but Mr. Punch is different: 
been called a Sage for nothing, and every year 


saries ; he has not 


gwour. 


brings him increasing cheerfulness and v1 
He has no objection to being called a baldhead : 
Is delighted, 


and when they add “go up” he 


because to go up is his practice, his intention 
and his pride, 


When he is asked to what he attributes his | 


long lease of life he says nothing about non- 


smoking and non-drinking and other ungenial 
privations ; he murmurs something about high 
should the 
questioner be still persistent he takes refuge in 


spirits and sound circulation ; and 


one of his own jokes and says that, having given 


the matter his most careful consideration, he | 


believes that the reason he is ninety is because 


he was born in 1841. 








Dre Meeps nase oars 











SurPLeEMENT TO “Punch, on THE Lonpon CHaRIvaRI.”—JULY 15, 1951. 








/ ASQuITH as Prime 


| “O.8.” was in serious 





Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. 











NSIDERING what was to happen in the twenty | Roney, 


years following Mr. Punch’s seventieth birthday, 
it is worth noting that the principal cartoon in the 


first number for 1911 depicts the ex-Crown Prince oF 
- Germany—later, as “Little Willie,” to be in Mr. Punch’s 
_ pages a fruitful source of satire and even obloquy—as the 
honoured guest of the Indian Empire and enjoying a very 
good time. “ Dear Papa,” runs the home-letter which he 





is depicted as writing, 
“I am doing myself 
proud. These English | . 
aren’t half bad fellows 
when you get to know 


them.” The date is 
January 4th, 1911, 
and the title ‘“To- 


wards the Rapproche- 
ment.” 

The great event of 
1911 was the Corona- 
tion of Kina GEORGE 
V. The Liberals were 
in power, with Mr. 


Minister, Sir Epwarp 
Grey as Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Luoyp 
GEORGE as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and 
Mr. HaLpane at the 
War Office. The Nat- 
ional Insurance Act 
was the principal legis- 
lative performance of 
the year. 

The Coronation 
was duly celebrated 
by picture and poem. 


vein, while less rever- 
ent verses came from 
*Dum- Dum,” who 
chose the Coronation 
chair as his theme :— 


“Happy the bard, and 

privileged his lot, 
Who finds some hal- 
lowed thing before 

his eyes 

Whence the most torpid 
brain (which mine 
is not) s S \\ - 
Rises to new thoughts . : 
which, with warm ; hater; " 
surprise, THE CAPTURE OF 
He feels instinctively 








These are the themes by poets held most dear; 
Of such are poems made; and such, methinks, is here, 
Yes, ‘tis a sight no loyal eye may view 
Without emotion; here the gaze is fed 
With the great Stone of Scone (pronounce it 00), 
Brought from old Palestine, whereon, ’tis said, 
Tired Jacos rested his nomadic head. 
A fine thought this; let cavillers assert 
The perp atg new Scotch sandstone—what are they but 
irt? ; 


The occasion of the Coronation brought forward a list 


of the other GzorcEs of the day, too many of whom are 
no longer with us:—GrorcEr Moore, Grorcr R. Sims, 
GerorcE Hirst, Georce ALEXANDER, GEorce Epw ARDES, 





Grorer Bernarp Suaw, Grorce W.E. Russei., Georce 





BY THE Boy Scouts, Jury 47H, 1911. 
are good and wise; hldimeesieealnaccion 





‘NatuanreL, Lord Curzon, Sir Gerorar 
| Lioyp GEORGE. 
Among other events of the year noted in these pages 
| were the erection of the Peter Pan statue in Kensington 
'Gardens, the elevation of “Napoleon B. Hatpaner”’ to 
‘the peerage as Lord HaLpane, the death of Lord Goscuen, 
ithe theft of the ‘‘Monna Lisa” from the Louvre, the Boy 
‘ ae ——~ Scouts’ rally at Wind- 
sor Castle, which led 
to a very popular 
cartoon, the swim- 
ming of the Channel 
by T. W. Burgess, 
| Lord Krircnener’s 
|appointment = as 
| Agent-General in 
Egyptand the Prince 
or WALEs’ entry into 
his princedom. 

The month of May 
seems to have been 
not much better than 
| it was in 1931, for 
we find * Evor” con- 
demning the foolish 
custom of decorating 
| grates in the spring 
| in spite of continua! 
and bitter experience 
of the sun’s treach- 
ery :— 








“I call it unspeakabls 
silly; 
Yes, even in years 
that are hot, 

I shudder, I shrink from 
that stilly 

And ghost - haunted 
grot; 

Ah, would that some 
builder would 
fashion 

The home of my dreams, 
of my passion 

Where Yule-logs ar 
rosy and ashen, 

Let the weather be no 
matter what!” 


| Among the books re- 


= | viewedbythe Learned 
ee CClerks was ARNOLD 
—s<—s « - 
a | BENNETT'S story, 7h: 
| Card. 


WINDSOR CASTLE 


Of the last two car- 
| toons of the year, one 
acne emniesae ; — appealed for fuids for 
Captain Scorr’s Expedition to the South Pole and one 
recorded the Delhi Coronation Durbar of December 12th. 
|The statement that a Noser Prize is to be awarded 

to Mr. Tuomas Eptson for Physics has aroused, says 
Mr. Punch, a considerable amount of pleasurable excite- 
ment among children all over the world, who take it to 
mean that a really tasteless castor-oil has been discovered 
at last. 

| From “Charivaria” :— 


| 

“It is now stated definitely that the Palace of Peace at 
the Hague will be opened next year. The Tsar, to whose 
initiative its erection is largely due, has, it is said, promised 
to be present unless prevented by war.” 














Georce Wynpuam, GrorGE Gray, GEORGE | 
FRAMPTON, | 








SUPPLEMENT TO “PUNCH, OR 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI 


Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. 





N 1912 the Liberals were in power, with the familiar shall assume the réle of Demosthenes, D’Artagnan, Dan | 


problem of Coal to occupy their attention. 
SEELY was at the War Office. 


We had an Eng- 
lish Eleven in 
Australia under 
J.W.H. T. Dove- 
LAS, the result of 
the tour being that 
we won: but when 
S. E. GreGcory 
brought his men to 
England for our 
summer season he 
turned the tables. 
These, as it 
chanced, were to 
bethe last England 
and Australia con- 
tests until 1920 
21. 

Early inJanuary 
HENRY LABOv- 
CHERE died and 
was memorialised 
in an article by 
“Tony, M.P.”; Sir 
HERBERT BEER- 
BOHM TREE ac. 
cepted an offer to 
go on the music 
halls; while on 


the 3ist is a cartoon 
First Lord of the Admiralty 





“ EXCUSE ME, SIR, BUT ARE YOU 
YOU'RE SITTING ON?” 


of 


Mr 


wondering 


NAH, 


ALBERT. 


THEY ‘VE 


LORST 


MY 





SYMPAFY. 


Colonel |O’Connell, Dan Leno or Daniel in the Lion’s Den. On | 
March 6th there were some lines in memory of Mr, Punch’s 


jold contributor, 
the favouritecome- 
idian, GEORGE 
| GROSSMITH :— 
| 
“Farewell, G. G., with 
j aim so true 
| In shooting folly as 


it flew; 
Who brought so 
much whole- 


hearted joy 
To patrons of the 
old Savoy; 

And in these pages 
helped to give 
‘A Nobody’ the 
power to live.” 


On March 20th 
Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
| DoNALD figures in 
ia cartoon as the 
| Leader of the Par- 
i liamentary Labour 
| Party on the door- 
imat of the Coal 
Conference room, 
jremarking, “If I 
ican’t get the glory 
they might at least 
‘let me have some 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, | of the blame,” and on the 27th the cartoon commemorates 
to whether he | the opening of the London Museum. 


In April came the sad duty of recording the sinking of 





Young Hopeful (who has lately started to study mechanica). 
“WHY DO YOU ALWAYS PULL YOUR BARROW, GRruUBBLES?” 
Grubbles (a pessimist). “Cos lL’ aATES THE VERY SIGHT OF UN.” 








| and GEN&E, who 
has retired, we find the following analytical remarks :— 
“ Each appeals to a different mood. When it comes to actual 


Se ni eee earns Se 
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| the Titanic, which struck a submerged iceberg on April 15th. | -to 
| —there is littl: to choose; 


Beneath the cartoon were these verses 


by “O. 8.":— 





“Tears for the dead, 
who shall not 
come again 

Homeward to 
any shore on 
any tide! 

Tears for the dead! 
butthroughthat 
bitter rain 

Breaks, like an 
April sun, the 
smile of pride. 


What courage 
yielded place to 
others’ need, 

Patient of discip- 
line’s supreme 
decree, 

Well may we guess 
who know that 
gallant breed 

Schooled in the 
ancient chivalry 
of the sea!” 


In a tribute to 
the two famous 
dancers of that 
time, PavLova, 
who died last year, 





Mihi 
Pld 


4 





Steward. ‘““You CAN’T BE SICK HERE, Sire!” 
Distressed Passenger. ““Can’t I?” (Js.) 
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dancing—to the precision and fluidity of the steps and movement 


PavLova may be perhaps a shade 


accomplished. But 
for the most part our 
preference is not for 
the execution but for 
the executant. We 
like Paviova best or 
GENEE best according 
to our temperament, 
or according, as I say, 
to our mood. Pav- 


more exotic; GENEE 
is quicker, gay and 
jocund, Paviova has 
more thanan Oriental 
suggestion; GENEE is 
one of us—a North- 
erner. PAVLOVA is 
au fond melancholy; 
GENEE is a kitten.” 


In June Mr. 
Punch depicts that 
long-felt want, an 


nel between 
wicket and the 





more astoundingly | 


LOVA is more languor- | 
ous, more dangerous, | 


underground tun- | 
the | 


pavilion for bats- | 


jimen who have 








AT THE TATE GALLERY. 

Dutiful Nephew (doing the sights of London for the benefit of 
Aunt from the Country). ‘THis 1s THE FAMOUS ‘MINOTAUR’ BY 
Wartrs. WHat Do YoU THINK oF IT?” 


Aunt, “WELL, IT'S A s#orTHORN, WHATEVER ELSE IT MAY 
BE.” 











Genial Squire, “Many HAPPY RETURNS, WILLIAM. 
[ WAS JUST COMING TO CALL ON YOU WITH A LITTLE 
BIT OF TOBACCO.” 

William (aged eighty). “THaNk YE KINDLY, Str, 
But I BE DONE WI’ SMOKIN’,” 

Genial Squire. “Wy, How's THAT? ” 

William. “Wet, I’ve “EARD THAT BETWEEN 
EIGHTY AN’ NINETY’S A TICKLISH PART 0° A MAN'S 
LIFE, SO I BE TAKIN’ NO CHANCES.” 
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been bowled first ball. Mr. Punch is famous for his| 
At) 
the end of a most disappointing season we find a trio| 
of cricketers on a blasted pitch mourning the rain that| 


successful prophecies, but this one is still unfulfilled. 


has blasted it. 


In September another pictorial forecast shows us a 


School for Pedestrians where the evasion of motor-cars may | 
be learned ; but, as everyone knows, this boon also is still to 
come. Yet another 
ingenious suggestion | 
was that for a collar | 
shaped very low at the 
back,to be called “The 
Henson,” for the con- 
venience and comfort 
of those who gaze at 
aeroplanes. This may 
have been necessary 
then, but to-day, nine- 
teen years later, we 
rarely trouble to look 
up. The death of An- 
DREW LANG on July 
20th called forth a 
warm tribute. 

One of Mr. Punch’s 
very popular poems 
appeared this year: 
‘The Cottage Garden 
Prayer” 

“ Little garden gods, 

You of good bestowing, 

Youof kindly showing, 
Mind the pottings and 

the pods ; | 
Watchers of geranium- 
beds, 

Pinks and stocks and 

suchlike orders 

Rose, and sleepy pop; 

heads 
3less us inour borders 
Little garden gods! 
Little garden gods, 

Blessthe timeof sowing 

Wateringand growing 
Lastly, when our sun- 

flower nods 
And our rambler’s red 
array 

Waits the honey-bee« 

her labours, 
Bless our garden that it 
may 








th er 


andl 
wa) 











‘brought i it back again; PeTer THE GREAT threw it at an indiffer- 
ent musician; on one of its later visits to England Porr wrote a 
couplet to it. And the most astonishing thing in its whole history 





was that now for more than a hundred years it had vanished com- | 


pletely. To turn up again in a little Devonshire cottage! V erily | 


truth is stranger than fiction! 
The illustrious biologist, the late Sir Epwin Ray 
LANKESTER, having uttered the statement, “I am unable 
to discover any mechanical or physiological purpose served 





seca : ) by a chin,” Mr. Punch 


| thus instructed him :— 
hs Dear Sir Ray Lanxgs. 
TER, 
Can’t you be simy le 
|} And own that a chin 
Was made for a dim- 
| ple?” 
The Liberals were 
| still in power, with 
|home politics in the 
| foreground, although 
the Naval Programme 
of Germany demanded 
attention. One of the 
cartoons for July 19th 


and Admiral Trrprrz 
jat a race - meeting. 
|The whiskered Ger- 
| man sea-dog isa book- 
i\maker. Says Mr. 
|CHuRCHILL, “What 
| price German Navy ?”’ 
1“8to 5.” “I want,” 
says Mr. CHURCHILL, 
“2tol.” “T’ll make 
| it 16 to 10,” says the 
Admiral. “Right,” 
says Mr. CHURCHILL, 
‘T’ll take you.” The 





out levity. We saw 
how in 1911 there was 
an appeal for funds for 
Captain Scorr’s Ex- 
pedition. Alas! the 
| Expedition ended in 
|tragedy, and Scort, 
| Oates, WILson, Bow- 
| ERS and Evans failed 








BERNARD PARTRIDGE’S 
| poignant picture are 








Beat our next-door 
neighbour’s, 
Little garden gods! 


NE of the first articles of 1913, in the number | 
dated January Ist, describes, in a series called | 


““More Successful Lives,” by “A.A.M.,” the 
Collector, with particular emphasis on the celebrated 
bracelet :— 

“ Of course you know the history of this most famous of all 
bracelets. Made by Spuritus Quintus of Rome in 47 B.c., it was 
given by Cesar to CLEOPATRA, who tried without success to 
dissolve it in vinegar. Returning to Rome by way of ANTowYy, it 


was worn at a minor conflagration by Nero, after which it was 


lost sight of for many centuries. It was eventually heard of during 
the reign of Canute (or Knut, as his admirers called him); and 


JOHN is known to have lost it in the Wash, whence it was recovered 
a century afterwards. It must have travelled thence to France, 
for it was seen in the possession of Low!s xX! and from there to 


Spain, for Pamir tHe HANDSOME presented it to JOANNA on 
her wedding-day. CoLumsus took it to America, but fortunately 


IN HONOUR OF BRAVE MEN DEAD. 


these lines, signed 
“0. 8.":— 





“O hearts of me etal pure as fine st gold! 
O great ensample, where our sons may trace, 
Too proud for tears, their birthright from of old, 
Heirs of the Island Race! ” 
“Whoever,” says ‘“Charivaria” in March, “is looking 
after the war in the Near East appears to be very careless. 
Several battles have had to be put off owing to falls of snow, 


| but the simple precaution of covering the ground with straw 


has not yet been taken.” 
In the same month Wooprow WILson’s first Presidential 


shows Mr. CHURCHILL | 


other cartoon is with- | 


itoreturn. Beneath Sir | 


address comes under notice. Among the social commentaries | 


is a caustic cartoon illustrating the absurdities of the Bunny 
Hug and kindred dances then in fashion, while one of the 
pictures represents a militant suffragette failing to light 
a fire to boil the tea-kettle and remarking: “And to think 
that only yesterday I burnt two pavilions and a church!” 
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| Society of Loafers on 
| me track 


| the traffie problem is 


_road in the way of 








Ina cartoon Mr. AsquitH is appealed to by the symbolised | 
| Laureateship — made vacant by the death of ALFRED, 


Austix—-to be abolished ; but without avail, for a short | 

p Lt 
time afterwards Ropert BripeEs was appointed. Mr. 
Punch, when the time came, commented thus :— 


THE PEOPLE’S LAUREATE. 
(Without prejudice to Dr. Bridges.) 
“Though Kretinc long had been his country’s pride, 
Uncrowned, except with glory, 
Asqvrra ignored the People’s Voice and cried: 
‘But that’s another Tory.’ ” 





The new Laureate, 
however, even if he 
was not welcomed by 
Mr. Punch, proved a 


very useful to him, his i FA tee = st f, cs 


silence leading to more : 
"NO THOROUGHFARE . | 


quips than any num- 
ber of official odes 
could have done. In 
September we find 
another prophetic pic- 
ture boldly dated 1930. 
An idle man is asked 
to carry a bag to the 
station. He refuses: 
“Why, if I touched 
that there bag I’d 
‘ave the Amalgamated | 








17? 


Another 
ingeniouseffort to help 


made by the device of 
a perambulator with 
a dummy baby in it 
made of crockery, 
which is run into the 


oncoming cars :— 


“I thought once of 
using real babies. But 
they 're difficult to 
come by for the pur- 
pose, so I gave up the 
idea. I asked my sister 
for the loan of one of 
hers, but she was nasty 
about it. If you bor- 
row them without ask- 
ing the owner's leave 
there's apt to be a fuss, 
and I hate notoriety. 
Besides, you can get 
compensation for 
erockery but not for 


BRAVO, I 





Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. 












E now come to 1914, a year which, though fraught 





with fate from August onwards, began cheerfully | 


enough, with Mr. Ltoyp GrorcGe and his Land 
Campaign much in the public eye. In January the elevation 
of Mr. Bernarp Saw to a niche at Madame Tussavp’s is 
recorded: ‘‘ But Mr. CHESTERTON must not be jealous. He 
too, we understand, will be placed there if room can be 
'found for him.” Mr. Ltoyp Georee’s holiday in North 
Africa is explained as necessitated by the importance to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of “making a close study of 
' camels, with a view to ascertaining the nature of the last 


— ee an istraw which breaks 
—=—— 3 itheir backs.” Lord 
SSS |KircHener had be- 
come Secretary for 
| War. 


In February is a 
picture of Mr. Jonuy 
| Burns, who was so 
| soon todisappear from 
| public life, to which 
he has never 
jreturned, as the new 
| Secretary to the Board 
jof Trade. A_ para- 
igraph in the same 
/month runs thus: 


since 


“The German Crown 
Prince hasthemump > 
It seems that his ln 
perial Father was not 
consulted in the matter 
beforehand, and fur- 
ther domestic differ- 
ences are anticipated. 


| One of the most 
influential and _ illus- 
| trious members of Mr. 
| Punch’s staff died on 
| February 25th, full of 
| years and honour: Sir 
JOHN TENNIEL, the car- 
toonist, born in 1820. 


man’s praise was 
added to the number 
for March 4th, survey- 
ing his career and re- 
producing his most re- 
markable cartoons. In 
March Admiral Fisuer 


3ELGIUM ! was raised to the peer- 








babies. I never try for more than five pounds’ compensation.” 


One of the autumn cartoons registers the world’s debt to | 


_ Signor, now Commendatore, Marconi for his invention 


making the §.0.8. possible. Another records the opening, 
shortly after that of the pheasant season, of Mr. Luoyp | 
GEORGE'S campaign against land-owners, which now, many 


_ years later, is taking on a new lease of life in other hands. 


It was in November, 1913, that Mr. Punch’s Parliament-_ 
ary artist, “A. W. L.,” made his first appearance. 
The Derby of 1913 was won by Aboyeur at 100 to 1.| 
One of Mr. Punch’s pictures—representing a restaurant. 
— = - f: a or “barker,” at the speaking. | 
ube— e honour of su i -si ~aders 
wth dels pplying far-sighted reade rs 





heehee __iage as Lord Fisnrr 
OF KILVERSTONE. “As he sat,” wrote “Topsy, M.P.,” 


| “perched in Peers’ Gallery immediately over the clock, a 


place ever associated with the genial presence of Epwarp, 
Prince or WaLzs, there flashed across the mind a familiar 
couplet sung by Dirsprx :— 


‘There ’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack.’ 


A Special Supplement | 
in this great draughts- | 


Whilst jealous for maintenance of Naval power, no 


Admiral or Sea Lord did more to improve conditions of life 
on the lower deck than did Jacky FisHer. Retired from 


active service, his multiform commissions under hatches, | 


to-night his body has gone aloft toa seat in Peers’ Gallery.” 
When we recall Lord FisHer’s share in our victory in the 


Great War which was to break out within five months of | 
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Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. 
| this time, the ‘phrase “retired from active prsenae re . 
| peculiar irony. Meanwhile Mr. Cuurcutt, the First Lord | THE WAR. 
| of the Admiralty, is complimented in a cartoon for adding | HE breaking-out of War caused Mr. Punch to 
aeroplanes to his arsenal. wonder for a moment if there was any place for him 
The War cloud did not burst until the M.C.C. had time to | in a world become tragic. But only for a moment was 





| res alised that never were his gifts as an 
| entertainer, stimulator, comforterand, 
)on occasion, castigator, more likely to | 
| be needed,and—but with a steadily 
| diminishing staff, as his young men 
| left for sterner duties—he carried on. 
War, with all its grimness, has its 
| humours too, and Mr. Punch’s pages 
became the natural repository for the 
best of them. So thorough was he as 
a student and critic of the struggle in 





and he was able to bring together his 
prose and verse and his drawings of 
the fighting period 1914—1918 in 
| volume form it was, as a History of 
|the War, found to be not only as 
illuminating a record as many a more 
| pretentious work, but on the condi- 
tions of the home front far more 
informative than any other. If any- 
one wants to see the brave sardonic 
unconquerable English people as 
they were in those days of trial and 
|stress Mr. Punch’s History of the 





FROM OUR SPECIALLY CREDULOUS CORRESPONDENT. 


Stoker. “I SEE THE TORPEDO APPROACHIN’ US; SO, WITHOUT WAITIN’ FER ANY | 7 ‘ . 
ORDERS, I DIVES OVERBOARD, JUST GIVES "IM A FLICK ON ‘IS LITTLE RUDDER, AN’ OFF | War is the place to look. But in the 
‘’E GOES TO STARB’D AN’ PASSES US "ARMLESSLY BY.” present pages there are sufficient re- 
minders. 
celebrate the centenary of the opening of Lord’s in the St. The first of a series of famous War cartoons was that 
John’s Wood Road in 1814. | depicting Belgium resisting the effrontery of the German 


The reduction of the price of The Times to a penny advance: a resistance whic h led to te rrible Be lgian losses, 
comes under the heading, *‘Thun- 
der is cheap to-day.” In June 
Ex-President RoosEvELT’s visit 
to London elicits these lines: 


“ROOSEVELT RESURGIT. 


Once more the tireless putter-right o 
men, 

Our roaring ROOSEVELT, swims into our 
ken. 


With clash of cymbals and with roll of 
drums, 
Reduced in weight, from far Brazil he 


comes, 





* * * * * 
Next London sees him, and with lou 
good will 
Yields to the mighty tamer ‘At 
And hears and cheers the while by 
own fiat he 
Lectures our Geographical Society. 
Soon to his native land behold hir 
go 


To take a hand in quelling Mex 
Does WILson want him? Well, I} 
know.” 





JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S deat 
on July 2nd is marked by ac Preven SruDy OF A PRUSSIAN HOUSEHOLD HAVING ITS MORNING HATE. 
and some lines, and on the follow- cic hephicast cpl J 
ing week we find the state of Ireland occupying all but “whic h probably determined the ultimate course of | 


attention. ‘‘What of the Dawn?” asks the figure of Erin | events. Had Germany been allowed to pass through as she | 


as she gazes over the dark sea. But there was a still more | wished, the fall of Paris was almost a certainty. 
serious problem ahead; for less than a fortnight later| Many new charities naturally sprang at once into being, 


| eame the War. one of the first and most important being the National | 


oT | he i in any doubt; the next moment he | 


_all its phases that when it was over | 









; 
: 
; 
: 
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were serving under the Flag. 


ing this rallying stanza :— 


“He that, leaving child and 
wife 
In our keeping, unafraid, 
Goes to dare the deadly strife, 
Shall he see his trust be- 
trayed? 
Shall he come again and find 
Hollow cheeks and eyelids 
wet? 
Guard them as your kith and 
kind! 
Pay your debt !” 


Mr. Punch came out on 
September 2nd as a recruit- 
ing-sergeant to assist Lord 
KrrcwENner’s call for balf- 
a-million men, while he had 
something to say also for the 
call for Special Constables. 
Another urgent appeal, on 
September 9th, was for the 
Red Cross. One of the pic- 
tures in the same number de- 
picts the GERMAN EMPEROR 
instructing an artist engaged 
_in painting the ruins of the 
Louvain Library: “Don’t 
trouble about architectural 
details,” he says; “‘just get a 
broad effect of culture.” With 


Relief Fund, promoted by the Pruxce or WaLEs, its purpose March 29, 1890, when he “ dropped the pil ot.” A month 
being the care of the children whose fathers and brothers | later Mr. Punch extended his object-lessons in a Specia 


Supplement containing cartoons illustrating the Prussian 


The cause was commended in verses by “O. S.,” contain-| Bully’s activities from a period far antecedent to the 
857. An exhibition of these car- | 


| KAISER’s, namely from 1 




















FMF eis paraeay 


Mabel (who has been promised sixpence if she will extract a loose tooth), “Hrrn’s 
THE TOOTH, GRANDFATHER. BUT IF YOU'D RATHER NOT PAY TILL AFTER THE War 
YOU NEEDN'T.” 





the number for September 16th was issued a Special Sup-| toons was held at the Fine Art Society’s. Meanwhile a | 

plement consisting of cartoons from Punch illustrating | eulogistic ode congratulated Monsieur Max, the gallant and | 

the KatsEr’s career, of which the most memorable was| defiant but diminutive Burgomaster of Brussels (who, in | 
probably that one, at the beginning of his reign, dated | 1931, still holds that post), on his refusal to take German 








aaa 3 SOTTY pst |aggression lying down; and on the 
J ee | lighter side we find GEoRGE BELCHER’S 
i! ay J | passed into the general fund of War 
‘anecdote, about a British Tommy 


he |'who was asked by an incredulous 





ten German prisoners single-handed ; 
“| just shouted ‘Waiter!’” he says, 
| ‘and they came along.” 

| In October, owing to the continua- 
tion of professional football at a time 
when Kitchener’s Army was still in- 
| complete, Mr. Punch printed a caustic 
| picture entitled ‘The Greater Game,” 
'which was afterwards published in 
| leaflet form for the use of recruiting- 
jagents on match-grounds. Among 
‘other memorable cartoons of this 
|period is the memorial design in 
|honour of Lord Roperts, who died 
on November 14th on active service 
}at the Front, aged eighty-two— 







4 





“ 4 py yg 


: tueey’ |“ This was the happy warrior. This was he 

Y pone That every man m arms should wish to 
Oo ° 
be. . 


Mother (whose husband has lately joined the Territorials). “Do yor KNOW, 
DARLING, Dappy 18 A SOLDIER Now?” 

Child, “Oh! Mummy. THen Witt HE COME UP TO THE PRAM AND say, ‘HELLO, 
BABY, AND HOW’'s Nanny?’ ” 


Another represented a scene in France, 
|where a British soldier, “having 
jlearned the language,” greets the 











|drawing of a joke, which afterwards | 


| friend how he had been able to take | 





——_! Kine, who was visiting the Front in | 
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person, with “ Vive le Roi!” and on December 16th is a pie- 


ture expressing gratitude to Admiral Sturp&e for the Falk- | we find this:— 
| land Islands victory. 


A light on the Censor’s activities is | 
| thrown by acaviared letter received by Mr. Punch stating that | 


the most popular song among the British troops runs thus :— | 
'And on March 14th this:— 


“ It’s a long way to ' 
It’s a long way to go; 


It’s a long way to —— 
To the sweetest 


N 1915 the Order 

of the Military | 

Cross was founded, | 
and for the first time 
we had a Minister of 
Munitions, Mr. LLoyp 
GEORGE leaving the 
Treasury, where he 
had been since 1908, 
for that post, and be- 
ing succeeded by Mr. 
REGINALD MCKENNA. 
In February the Ger- 
mans opened their 
submarine campaign 
which led to the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania 
on May 7th. In this 
year appeared one of 
Mr. Punch’s most fam- 
ous War pictures, by 
FRANK REYNOLDS, 
representing a Ger- 
man family engaged in 
its morning Hate. In 
Mr. Asguitu’s Coal- 
ition Government, 
established in June, 
Lord KirCHENER Was 
still at the War Office, 
and Mr. BaLrour be- 
came First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

We get an early 
hint of the dangers 
of air raids in a pic- 
ture of a tea-party in 
which the question is 
asked, ‘* Why isevery- 
body making such a 
fuss of that ordinary- | 
looking little peygon !” | 


“My dear,” is the) 
answer, “she has a 
cellar.” 


Another aspect of | 
the situation is illus- 
trated by a 


smal] 

boy who has heard the gro 
eggs was due to the European struggle : 
how do the hens know we're at war with Germany ?”’ 


I know. 


Ghost of the Old Pilot. 


THE 


Mr. Punch’s carefulness did not last long, for on April 7th 


“The Katser has been presented with another grandson. It 
has not yet been broken to the poor little fellow who he is. 


” 


“*The Kaiser,’ says Professor Lasson, ‘is as innocent of 


this War as a little babe.’ 


This is the unkindest remark about 


infants that we have ever encountered.” 





HAUNTED SHIP. 


I WONDER IF HE WOULD 


DROP 


ME 


NOW 


(April Ist is the hundredth anniversary of BrsMarcx’s birth.) 


‘er say that the high price of | 
“But, Mummy, | 


In March we have this paragraph: 


“The Kolnische Zeitung has paid Mr. Punk 





” 


| Among the com- 
| ments onthe Germans 
/as a whole is a pic- 
ture of two friends in 
|a beer-garden. ‘‘My 
friend,” says one, “I 
don’t like the look of 


things. They mean 
business. No one in 
|England now kicks 


the cricket-ball.” In 
July it is stated that 
Mr. Pattie SNOWDEN 


movedan Amendment | 


to the National Reg- 
istration Bill, describ- 
ing the measure as 
“an  unwarrantable 





interference with the | 
personal liberty of the | 


people.” “We sin- 


cerely trust,” says Mr. | 


|Punch, ‘that this 


|legislator has got a | 
| binding undertaking | 


from the Kaiser that, 
if his Huns come over, 
i there will be no un- 
| warrantable interfer- 
ence of the sort re- 
ferred to.” 

On July 21st there 
| is a cartoon com- 
|plimenting General 
| Bora on his activi- 
ities in sweeping 
|South-West Africa. 
| One result of the Zep- 
pelin season is said 
ito be a boom in the 

fancy-pyjama trade 

'in London. On Nov- 
‘ember 3rd the death 
of W. G. GRACE is re- 
corded. On the 10th 
'we have this para- 
| graph :— 





would be 


choice. 


h the compliment of | 


more 


in 


the 


“ Germany has admitted that twenty-seven of her submarines 
have been caught in English nets, and has complained to neutral 
Powers of this method of capturing them. She considers that it 
accordance 
sportsmanship if they were taken on the fly 


traditions of British 
the Grey-fly for 


written by no less a personage| The Home Front yields several drawings for which there 
is no room in this summary, but they may be referred to. 
In one a recruit asks his companion, ‘‘What do you think 
of the Major, Bill?”’ “‘ He’s a changeable kind of bloke,” he 


replies. ‘ Last night I says to ’im, ‘Oo goes there?’ and he 


devoting to him an entire article 
than a Herr Professor. To our unspeakable regret he finds some 
of our cartoons lacking in reverence for the Kaiser; he even uses 
the word ‘blasphemous’ in one passage. Mr. Punch will, of course, 
be more careful in the future; one is so dreadfully apt to forget 
that the Katser is a Divinity. 
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Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. rae 

| says, ‘Friend,’ and to-day he ‘ardly knows me.” “Mother, R. ASQUITH was still Prime Minister of the Coali- 

how old is Dad?” asks a small boy. ‘Forty-three, dear. | tion when 1916 began; but at the end of the year 

| Why?” “Oh, Lam glad. I was afraid he’d funked.” It was | he was deposed in favour of Mr. Luoyp Grorce. 

_ on December 8th of eae ee oer eOCeeine 

| the year 1915 that cnet it tice Ves, ‘ rethorselessly on 
the poem which led = ee land, and in March 
to the institution —z — the Military Ser- 

| of Poppy Day, “In = : vice Act, receiving 
Flanders Fields,” ‘ Royal Assent, | 
was printed. Fi- called up every 


' nack we find this 
forecast :— 


neiher tx tha Aine male between the 

A ages of 18 and 4]. 
first introduced 
Tanks. At sea the 
Battle of Jutland 
struck a crippling 
blow from which 


“When WILLIAM 
comes with all 
his might 

And sets the river 
Thames alight, 
I shouldn’t be at all 








Germany never re- | 


In September we | 


surprised covered. In May | 
If LondonTown were | Mr. WI.LLEtTT’s 
Teutonised. 


/summer-time was 
| inaugurated. 

| In January 
|*Charivaria” re- 


Bidding his bands to | 
play T’e Deum, 
He'll occupy the} 





Athenzum, i marks :— 
And Pallas’ Owl be- | marks: 

come a vulture | “There is much 
Under thenewrégime THE SHORTAGE OF MALE LABOUR. | satisfaction in the 


of culture.” 














those Crosses may yet prove to be worth something.” 











ie. 
tm = 


a= 
' 


tie’ LP 


Visitor (at private hospital). “Can I sre LrevreNnant Bus-Driver. “ALL RIGHT—ALL RIGHT! I SEE YER. 


BARKER, PLEASE? ” , 
YER NEEDN’T KEEP ON sU DERING.” | 
Matron. “Wr po NOT ALLOW ORDINARY VISITING. Oe ee 


May I ask IF you’RE A RELATIVE? ” 2 spegscires ———————— 








— (boldly). “On, ves! I’m us sisrerR.” | Again i— 
atron. “Dear ME! I’m VERY GLAD vee oy — : : 
i'm ase mornea.” Se Tee The German claim that as a result of the Zeppelin raid 





| “England's industry to a considerable extent is in ruins’ is prob- 











sitesi —— GermanArmy at the | 
announcement that iron coins to the value of ten million marks | 
are to be substituted for nicke! and copper. It is now hoped that 


| 
| 


cate ably based on the fact that three breweries were bombed. To 
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the Teuton mind such 


a catastrophe might well seem over- | 
. .” . | 
whelming. 


Women by this time were engaged in England for tasks 
}commonly performed by men. In an omnibus a passenger 
Meanwhile an old lady, looking at a poster which eet the top tells the conductor to take for a lady inside 
“Wanted, an Air Minister.” reflects. “Ah! it'll take more| dressed in blue. Do you mean, asks the conductor, or 
than preaching to make them Zeppelins repent In the -~paesenan the lady with a sees French sailor Péte de | 
autumn, however, a raider was brought dow nat Cuffley to E “ere georgette blouse, organdie collar and an all-in-one | 
.? navy gab with dyed rat revers?” One of the last paragraphs | 





everybody's great relief—but not by any specific sermon. i ‘ f 
The circumstance that total exemption had been granted of the year runs thus:— 
toa Chertsey pig- breeder elicits the comment, 
it seems, is. still 
mightier than the 
sword.” Trrprrz’s 
official reason for 
his resignation in 
March, because he 
could not take the 
German Fleet out, 
is amended by Mr. 
Punch to * 
he could no longer 
take the German 
peoplein.” Thecar- 
toon for June ]4th 
commemorated the 
death at sea of Lord 
KITCHENER, unde1 
the title, ‘‘ The Lost 
Chief,” while that 
for August 9th 
called for venge- 
ance for the execu- 
tion —‘judicial 
murder”’—of Cap- 
tain Fryatr. Lord 
KITCHENER Was 
succeeded at the 
War Office by Lord 
DERBY. 

Soldiers on leave 
were a fruitful 
source of fun. One 
of the pictures de- 
picts a Tommy in 
kilts watching with 
concern the lift-girl 
at an Underground 
stationtalkingwith 
the book-stall at- 
tendant. ‘Come 
on, Miss,” he says. 
“Hurry up with the 
lift. I’ve only got 
five days.” Soldiers 
in hospital led to 
smiles too. One of the best ex im ples of guile on the part 
of a nurse is recorded under a picture showing the 
patient’s reluctance to eat his pudding Come, now 
don’t you think you could just nibble off that salient?” 
‘Of course,” says the soldier, “if you put it that way a: 

“The highest praise of the Tanks,” ‘Charivaria,” 
“that has vet reached us comes from a member of a Scots 
unit, who writes: ‘They plod slowly on and nothing stops 
them, not even estaminets.’” Another paragraph from the 
same watchful source :-— 


“The Bishop of Lonpon’s statement that he could make a 


The pe n, 


because 





mts oA 


wy 3 
ee . \ 


ea | 


LONG LIVE THE 


Says 


speech on behalf of hospitals in his sleep has greatly interested | 


a certain miser of our acquaintance, who says that under similar 
conditions he is sure he could make a liberal contribution to the 
Bishop’s Diocesan Fund.” 






HOUSE OF WINDSOR ! 


paper received treatment from time to time. 


‘ 


‘ A correspondent has written to The Daily Mail asking where 


should be 
|} sent. Our first choice 
|}would be Messrs. 
Ourawarreand Ram.- 
| SaY MacDona.p, but 
there are . 


1 mufflers 


others.” 
Here is another :— 
“A well-known | 
German tooth-paste 
| business was sold last 
week toa British pur- 
chaser for £3,000, On 
| the other hand a well. 
|} known brand of Ger- 
| man eye-wash, which 
|was offered  simul- 
taneously in all the | 
| Allied capitals, failed | 
| to secure a single nib- | 


ble.” } 


| HE birth of | 
1917 saw 
| the Coal- 
|ition Government, 
| formed towards the 
end of 1916, settling 
to work. This vear 
definitely saw the 
beginning of the 
end of the War, the 
culminating factor | 
being the increased | 
activity of German 
submarines which 
caused America 
first to break off | 
: relations and then 
to come in on the 
side of the Allies. 
|Among innumer- 
| able shortages was 
that of paper, caus- 
ing Mr. Punch to 
condense his num- 
| bers fora while into 
a dozen pages of 
EE a PS ___! smaller print. 
Shortages even more in the public mind than that of 
Thus :— 


“The birth-rate in Berlin, it appears, is considerably lower 
this year than last. We can quite understand this reluctance to 
being born a German just now.” } 


‘A certain Kingston resident, when out walking, wears a white 
band on his hat with the words, ‘Eat less bread. Do it now.’ Eye- 
witnesses report that the immediate rush of pedestrians to the 
tea-rooms to eat less bread is most gratifying.” 


“ Three men were charged at Old Street last week with attempt- 
ing the ‘ pot of tea’ trick. The trick apparently consists in finding 
a man with a pot of tea and giving him a sovereign to go round 
the corner and buy a ham-sandwich, the thief meanwhile offering | 
to hold the pot of tea. When the owner returns the tea has, of 
course, vanished.” 
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The artists also found the theme full of opportunities. | 
At the Pomona Restaurant the waitress recommends “a 


view of the fact that the place has since been captured by the 
British it is felt that Sir Dovctas Hate could not have read the 
German announcement.” 


| very realistic mock-potato sou "eg while when the critic of “ We cannot help thinking that too much fuss has been made 


| 


a scene of still-life at the R.A. remarks, “Old Parsley’s| about trying to stop Messrs. Ramsay MacDonatp and Jowrrr 


surpassed himself. Lamb cutlet, two chocolate-cakes and from leaving England. So far as we can gather they did not 





c py, 








a | |. Me ait, 
“ i i V7. pat pe 





























Nurse, ““Wuat po you THINK, Errie? THERE’S A LITTLE BABY BROTHER COME 
TO LIVE WITH You.” 
Effie. ““WeLL, HE CAN'T STAY UNLESS HE'S BROUGHT HIS COUPONS.” 








threaten to return to this country aiter- 
| wards.” 
| “ The cow which walked down sixteen 
stairs into a cellar at Willesden is said to 
have been the victim of a false air-raid 
warning.” 

“*No amount of War Office approval 
will make hens lay,’ says The Weekly Dis- 
patch. These continuous efforts to shake 
our confidence in the men entrusted with 
the conduct of the War can only be re- 
| garded as deplorable.” 
| “Germany is a bankrupt concern, says 
The Daily Mail. A denial is expected 
}every hour from Herr MicHae.ts, who is 
| Germany’s Official Deceiver.” 

“ Much sympathy is felt in Germany for 
Admiral Von Trrerrz, whose proposed cure 
in Switzerland is off. His medical adviser 
| has advised him to take a long sea-voyage, 
| but failed to couple with the advice a few 
particulars on how to carry it out.” 

“There is no truth in the rumour that 

one of the recently-escaped Huns got away 
disguised as Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp.” 
} “An Englishwoman living in the East 
| has a servant-girl who, when told about the 
War, remarked, ‘What War?’ Another 
snub for the Kaiser.” 

“*Far better another year of war,’ said 
the Bishop of London in a recent sermon, 





three lumps of sugar!” his painter friend replies, “I thought | ‘than to leave it to the baby in the cradle to do it over again.’ 


” 


| of one nearly as good, but I couldn’t afford the models.” | Too much importance should not be attached to these ill-judged 


| Ina London flat, with fish in the bath, a pig in a drawer and 


_ many months. On May 23rd appeared 


_ every child now knows, the first con- | 
| 


live poultry in the china cupboard, the tenants are sowing | 


| reflections on the younger members of the Staff.” 
“How the Germans never got wind of it,’ writes a correspon- 
| dent of the British attack on the Hindenburg line, ‘is a mystery.’ 


early mustard-and-cress on winter underclothing. Inanother | The failure of certain M.P.’s to ask questions about it in Parlia- 
drawing, a shocked sister exclaims to her little brother,| ment beforehand may have had something to do with it.” 





“Oh, Bobby, you mustn’t have a 
second helping! You'll lengthen the 
War!” and Bobby, like a true Briton, 
desists. 

On May 2nd the death of Sir Francts 
CowLey Burnanp, Editor of Punch 
from 1880 to 1906, was commemor- 
ated in a poem by his old colleague, 
“R.C. 1.” 

The year 1917 was notable for the 
appearance of several items which are 
favourites among Mr. Punch’s readers. 
In March was printed the first instal- 
ment of “The Mud Larks,” the high- 
spirited record of British grit and 
fatalism which the author, the late 
Crossre Garstin, contributed for 





the poem beginning ‘There are fairies 
at the bottom of cur garden,” which | 


tribution of “R.F.” In August came | 
“A. P.H.’s” travesty, or tation, | 








of MATTHEW ARNOLD, “The mber | Doctor. ““AND CONTINUE THE MILK DIET FOR—-AH—SHALL WE SAY——AH—YES, 


_ early ally, who was born in 1817. 
_ Various comments from “Charivaria” follow :— “Evor,” “A. P. H.” 


Gipsy,” and Mr. Bareman’s famous 
series of drawings illustrating the Saserautamdliaa 


EMPHATICALLY FOR ANOTHER FORTNIGHT AT LEAST. AND—AH—BY THE WAY, YOU | 


MIGHT LET ME HAVE YOUR—AH—MEAT COUPONS.” 





phrase: “The prisoner, when arrested, clung to the rail- | 


, 


ings.” On August 29th there was a Special 


devoted to the centenary of JoHn LrEcu, Mr. Punch’s great | battles fought over sacred ground. The Sultan of TuRKEY is 


“ The Germans announced that Chérisy was impregnable, In| 





during 1917, but happily recovered. 


reported to have wired to the Katser to think of another.” 


and “A, W.L.” were wounded 





“ rey ‘ -“ | 
A semi-official message from Berlin declares that Jerusalem | 
Supplement! Was evacuated because Germany’s friends did not desire to sce | 


' 


| 
| 
| 
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HE year 1918 will ever be me mmorable for the s signing |is the reply, * ‘it’s nice to see froth on n somethink these 
of the Armistice on November llth. A little while | days!” 
earlier the Kaiser had abdicated and escaped to From *Charivaria ”’ :— 











Holland. A sudden end to the hostilities had been fore- “A Russian youth appealed to the Law Society Tribunal last 
rs week for exemption on the ground that 
i : ; WOES vl Ty, he is an anarchist. The occasion when he 
bil es a Se Hi Fl calls the sergeant-major ‘comrade’ is 
any ih . ) rf eagerly looked forward to.” 
~ 


* Dr. Detmer Crort, the American ‘Old 
Moore,’ states that in his opinion the end 
of the world will come in the year 3187 a.p. 
Every effort is therefore being made to 
push on with the War in order that the two 





=~ 
? 4 Vv slash.” 
e te events shall not clash. 
wbke According to a German periodical the 
i 
Ws Crown PrRINcE recently presented the Cap- 
fim ® | tain of a particularly successful U-boat 
“i aR ce with a gold watch and chain, The report 
4 y : gt does not says whose. 
yy ‘ , . 
| I oy | “The Emperor of Austria, it is stated, 
a has deported his wife’s mother as the result 


of the peace-letter affair. Monarchy is not 
without its privileges.” 


‘The Metropolitan Asylums Board an- 


issue of the Coal-Controller’s forms to the 
public.” 

“*It is necessary for our German sword 
to speak,’ says the Lokal Anzeiger. Already 





Cy it is learning to say ‘Kamerad’ quite dis- 
- tinetly.” 
THAT “ DEMOBILISED ” FEELING. “In view of a General Election in the 





— — Tce near future and the slender chances of some 
seen for some , months, and all doubt t disappeared when on | eae pera returned, it appears that many of them contem. 
October 27th the AusTRIAN EMPEROR announced his inten- | plate taking up work of national importance.” 


tion of suing for a separate peace. The piercing of the; «a gossip-writer states that the youngest grandson of the 
Hindenberg line by the British, the Italian advance across | Kaiser takes after the Crown Prince. It is not known what the 
the Piave, and the American success at : si memeneremnntineentinrlinnnenenee : ee oi 


t. Mihiel, were determining factors 

In home politics the event of the 
year was the end of half-a-century’ 
struggle by womenand their male sup 
porters to obtain the vote Lady 
Astor was the first woman to take 
her seat in Parliament 

Food regulations supplied M1: 
Punch with many of his jokes, both 
in picture and paragraph, in which 
butter plays a leading part. “‘She’s 

clever one,” says one waitress to 
another of a third who is flattering 
the manager; ‘‘she knows which side 
her bread ’ s margarined.” 

In “Charivaria” we read : 


> 


BN: eta 


‘What do we ask for? And what do we 
stand for?’ asks an evening paper leader. 
We do not profess to have the detective 
instinct unduly developed, but we think 





the answer must be ‘ Butter.’ ” First ex-Officer. “JUST THINK, OLD CHAP, THAT THIS TIME LAST YEAR WE WERE 
‘An excellent potato butter,’ says | GOING OVER THE TOP.” 
the Ministry of Food, ‘can be made for Second ex-Officer. “‘ THANK HEAVEN WE SHALL NEVER DO THAT AGAIN. 


fivepence a pound. Take two ounces of _ - ieesishaiiden wii niiliitaitiaicilinaia Bra ah 
butter...’ they say. Yes, but from whom anemdieiin hes hoon ‘taking, but there ou oe: not to be mue -" left 
jafter Lirrte Wu. has been at work.” 


At the seaside we are shown 280 old gentlem - penis tO] The Nobel Committee has decided not to award the Nobel 
the lifeboat-house. ‘Quick! Quick!” he cries, lhe life- Hnieos Prize this year. And to think that if Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
boat! My food-card has been blown out to sea! In @| Donatp hadn’t made those jingo Election speeches it might have 
restaurant a guest (who had retained possession of his | come our way!” 


“Cf ‘ 3 j e waiter, ring, *‘Take a cou ON | ayy ; 
food card) hands it to the waiter, saying ‘ Fhe | We have recently heard of a man who says that in a certain 
off this and ask the band to play five-pe nn orth of ri | street he was asked seventeen-and-six for a bottle of whisky, and 
Roast Beef of Old England ‘This blinkin’ sea’s | that across the road he bought one for twelve-and-six, ‘Is it pro- 


orful!”’ says a soldier on a rough transport. Oh, I dunno,” | fiteering?’ he asks. For ourselves we always ask, ‘Is it whisky ?’”’ 


- 





nounces a decrease in lunacy. It is only fair | 
to say that this report was made before the | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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_ Czecho-Slovakia, Esthonia, Finland, 








Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. — 


HE year 1919 began with the Peace Conference at | energies of the Government and the public to counteract 








Versailles, under the chairmanship of President! it. Says “Charivaria” in October:— 
Porcark, the Treaty being signed on June 29th. 
Thus the War was over, the League of Nations began, and 


Lithuania, Latvia, Poland and Jugo- 


| Slavia came into being as independent 


States. 

The English Prime Minister was still 
Mr. Lioyp Grorcr, in his second 
Administration, the Foreign Secretary 
was Lord Curzon, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. AusTEN CHaM- 





BERLAIN. Mr. CHURCHILL was Minister | 


| for War and Air. 
The Government during 1919 began 


to be faced with the problems, not yet 
solved, of the return to normal con- 
ditions. Army demobilisation went 
on all through the year, while the 
administrative offices were rejecting 


| their feminine and elderly assistants. 
| The shortage of houses became acute. 
| “With regard,” says “Charivaria,” 
| “to the man seen struggling in the 
river last week, the report that his 
| house was immediately taken by a 
| passer-by is untrue. The man who 
| pushed him in got there first.” 


The entrepreneur of a music-hall 


_ medium, introducing the turn, says, 


“Ladies and gentlemen, Khagoola 











Provincial Mayor. 
¢ IT. 


will now proceed to give hisastounding clairvoyant, memory | 
and second-sight act, and wil! answer any question that | 
any member of the audience may put to him.” A voice) 


from the gallery: ‘Tell us where there’s a ‘ouse to let.” 





id a 
BSS | 
Piety 





VILLAGE 


Let's GIVE 


“ ‘Who does not remember the glorious Long Walk at Windsor 


Park?’ asks * 
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{- - \ 
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4, ith 
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* Honorarium! 
"IM FIVE POUNDS.” 
matter of that, will eve 
during the strike? ” 


» 


Wor’s THE USE oO’ 


fambler’ in an evening paper. But who, for the 

















THAT TO ‘IM? ‘E CAN'T 





tr forget the glorious long walks everywhere 


In July Prohibition was introduced into America and 








\ b 


BILLIARDS. 





| 


} 


: The Striker (at critical stage of four-handed game). “Wuar suovuv I po vere, | 
Witiuemt You knows I can’r por?” 


Partner. “Wet, GeorGr, IF YOU WAS CLEAN-SHAVEN I sHOULD say, ‘Screw 


| @Bacx.’” 





| 


| less motor-car has been produced, 


| our own drinking habits were assailed by Mr. “ Pussyroor ” 


JOHNSON on a visit to England. 
Although a dozen years have passed, 
Prohibition is still going strong—as a 
source of jest. 

Straws from “Charivaria” show 
further which way the wind was blow- 
ing: 

“ Writing to a provincial paper a corre- 
spondent asks when Mr. Paitie SNOowDEN 


was born. Other people are content to 
ask ‘Why?’” 


“ It is good to know that a perfectly noise- | 


Even 
that nasty grating sound experienced by 
pedestrians when being run over by a car 
is said to have been eliminated.” 

“Owing to the overcrowding of tube- 
trains we understand there is some talk of 


} men with beards being asked to leave them 


in the ticket-office.” 
“ Primroses, daisies and wallflowers are 
in full bloom in many parts of the country 


| [this was in March} and young lambs may 


now be seen frisking in the meadows. Can 
the Porr Laureate be waiting for some- 
one to get sunstroke ? ” 

“In view of the telephone’s delays people 
should, when calling the fire brigade, use a 
postcard, marking the top left-hand corner 
of the address side with the word ‘Urgent.’”’ 

“There is no truth in the report that the 


| In the summer there was a threatened police-strike Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors has allocated the sum of 
which came to nothing: “Stands Robert where he did?” £23 78. 10d. to a newpaper proprietor who claims to have invented 

Mr. Punch asks in a cartoon. “Good. I was afraid for a |, W!8T0N Cuvrcant.” 

moment that my idol had feet of clay.” In September a 





- 


|. ‘ The Admiralty has agreed to the provision of arm-chairs for the 
| lower deck. It is strongly felt that the higher criticism of our naval 


railway strike actually materialised, calling forth all the | 


| Strategy should not be left entirely in civilian hands.” 
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A large number of forged five-pound notes are stated to be in outlined for him by Lord Roraermerr. It is expected therefore 





circulation in London. The proper way to dispose of one is to slip |that Mr. Lroyp Grorer will have to get the country out of the 


it between a couple of genuine fivers when paying your taxi fare.” present hole single-handed.” 
- sew. “sae who has a latch-key would like to hear from a “There are scientific questions,’ said Sir Onrver Lopar 
gentleman who could fit a house to it recently, ‘that will never be answered,’ One of these was recently 


————— ———=— propounded by the Basuto chief, 

. who, after listening to the House 

SS of Commons for an hour, asked 
what it was for.” 

| “*Rrra’ suggests that there 

| should be no income-tax on brain 

| earned salaries of four hundred 


| to know how M.P.’s would be 
affected by this scheme.” 

| “*The bustle is coming into 
fashion again,’ says a ladies’ 
journal. But not in Government 
offices,” 

**Oeceasional glasses of beer 
and slices of cold pie,’ declares a 
Labour organ,’ should lie beneath 
the dignity of every policeman 
worthy of the name.’ We agree. 
The stuff could not have a 
worthier destination.’ 


N 1920 the blessings of 
Peace, which in pain- 
fully disguised form are 
still with us, were beginning 
to show their claws in earnest 
and a strike of miners did 
| not relieve the situation. 
| Let “Charivaria”’ tell the 





“On, AUNTIE, ‘ZYMOTIC’ IS A FUNNY WORD FOR YO! To BI SO FOND oF.” | rest of the storv:— 
MY DEAR CHILD! WHAT ARE YOU TALKING ABOUT? . 
“WELL, Dappy SAID THAT YOU WERE VERY FOND OF THE LAST WORD, 80 I LOOKED IT UP “A man who had half-a-ton 
IN THE DICTIONARY. | of coal delivered to him without 
— - - ' warning has been removed to an 
‘*There is absolutely no reason,’ says a health-culture writer, | asylum, where he is being treated for coal-shock.” 
‘why Members of Parliament should not live to be a hundred, “It is ramoured that the repeated assassinations of General ViLLa 
We think we could find a reason if we were pressed. have made it necessary for him to resign his position as Permanent 
“The British people still feel themselves the victors, so Mr. Chief Insurgent to the State of Mexico.” 


RAMSAY MacDona tp told the Vos 


sische Zeitung. Not Mr. MacDown 


ALD’s fault, of course.” 


“*It is wonderful that there ar 
not more accidents,’ remarked a 
Coroner last week. But surely there 
are, : 

“ *Women,’ says a tech 
journal, ‘are a source of grave dar 
ger to motorists in crowded cit 
streets.” It is feared in some quartet 


that they will have to be abolishe 


Smoking,’ says a Church pape } 
is on the increase amor I 
Boys will be girls these da 

A young giraf! was re 
sent from Africa by t British « 
as a present to the Kine. We have 
since heard that the look of d I 
on the animal's face hen wa 
housed at the Zoologi | Garece 
instead of at Buckingham Palace 
was painful to behold 

“We understand that an interest 

ing law case may be heard in Londot 
early next month, It appears that 


a gentleman who started a trunk 





call eight months ago has just died 
without including it in his will, wit! | 
the result that several of his rela | 
tions are claiming the right to use 
it as soon as it gets through } 

“The Premier in his great speecl Epicurean AH, YOU LITTLE REALISE HOW THESE APRIL SHOWERS BKING ON THE PEAS.” } 


made no reference to the policy 


| pounds, It would be interesting | 








: 


ecm: 
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| climb trees. 


Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. 

















“ “The 


English comedians are great, 
| is reported to have told an interviewer. He has already accepted 


an invitation, we understand, to visit the Law Courts and hear 
Mr. Justice Dariine ask, ‘Who is Mary Picxrorp?’ ” 


| 








* Mr. Dovaias FAIRBANKS | * Annoyed by a small boy who was sucking sweets and laugh- 


ing, a parson recently stopped in the middle of his sermon and 
refused to go on with it. We are informed that the boy in question 
has since received several tempting offers from other parishes.” 








ba od 


Auntie. “No, MY DEAR, 





Mollie. “ AUNT, DON’T caTs Go TO HEAVEN?” 
Dipn’r YOU HEAR THE VICAR SAY AT THE CHILDREN’S SERVICE 
THAT ANIMALS HADN'T SOULS AND THEREFORE COULD Nor Go TO HEAVEN?” 

Mollie. “WHERE DO THEY GET THE STRINGS FOR THE HARPS, 





“*The ex-Kaiser was responsible for the War,’ says the 


Kalnische Zeitung. 
grown very lax of late. 


” 


“ A lady with small capital would like to meet another similarly 


| situated with a view to the joint 


“ American whisky is said to 
create in consumers a desire to 
British whisky, on 


| the other hand, seems to create 
| in the Americans a desire to cross 


| Mr. 


the Atlantic.” 


“*Do the British people,’ asks 
Biatcurorp, * understand 
the nature of the monster modern 
military science has created?’ 


| We hope to hear later what name 


Mr. Wexston Crurcasii has 


found for Mr. BLarcurorp,” 


“M. Lovcneur suggests that 
France should build houses simi- 
lar to those that are not being 
built in England.” 


“*T have never been knocked 
down by a motor-bus,’ says Mr. 
Justice Darimc. The famous 
judge should not complain. He 
must take his turn like the rest 
of us.” 


“The Swiss Government has 
issued orders that ex-monarchs 
may enter the country without 
passports, It is required, how- 


| ever, that they should take their 
| places in the queue.” 


“Mme. Lanpru, the wife of the 


| Parisian ‘Bluebeard,’ has been 


granted a divorce. We gather 
that there is something or other 
about her husband which made 
their tastes incompatible.” 


purchase of a reel of thread.” 





pre 
oh 
vada: 


‘ 
( 
i 





Unele Sam. “Tuey rein 





THEN ?” 











“A man at Bow Street Court 
complained that the Black Maria 
which conveyed him there was 
very stuffy. Some prisoners 
say that this vehicle is so un- 
healthy as to drive customers 
away from the Court.” 

“Owing to heavy storms the 


other day one thousand London 
telephones were thrown out of 


order. Very few subscribers 
noticed the difference.” 
“We understand thet one 


wealthy connoisseur has decided 
to give up buying Old Masters 
in order to save up for the pur- 
chase of a railway-ticket.” 


“ With reference to the mes- 
senger seen running in Whitehall 
the other day a satisfactory ex- 
planation has now been given. 
He was doing it for the cinema.” 


“A contemporary has a letter 
from a correspondent who signs 
himself ‘TubeTravellerof Twenty 
Years’ Standing.’ Somebody 





ought to offer the poor fellow a | 


seat.” 


“On looking up our diary we 


find that the Map MuLLAuH is just | 


about due to be killed again. We 
wonder if anything is being done 
in the matter.” 


“A headline in a weekly paper asks: ‘What will CuHartie 


Our hush-hush department seems to have CHAPLIN turn out this year?’ 


‘His feot,’ is the answer.” 


“*Whenever I am in London,’ writes an American journalist, 


‘I never 
Recess.” 


Se | 
= 
a 


“UNE 


miss 


ME, JOHN, TH 


the 


BONNE 


House 


of Commons.’ 





HISTOIRE.” 


AT YOU AND I ARE DRIFTING INTO WAR.” 


Nor do we, during the 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“A woman informed a London magistrate last Tuesday that N 1921 Mr. epee D Gunes EW 
her husband thrashed her at Easter, Whitsuntide and on August | 
Bank Holiday. Our thoughts were constantly with her during the 
recent Yule tide festivities,” : - had become C hancellor of 














| the 


was still Prime Minister and 


Lord Curzon Foreign Secretary, but Sir Ronert Horne 


the Exchequer, Mr. BALDWIN 
succeeding him as President 
of the Board of Trade. 

In 1921 Professor ErnsTEIn 
published his theory of Rela- 
tivity. Throughout the year 
question of German 
Reparations was continually 
before us. 

Some points from “Chari- 
varia _ 

‘The present generation,’ says 
The Morning Post, ‘will not see 
the fifth centenary of the dis- 
covery of America.’ Rotten luck!” 


“A new film entitled Let his 
Follies be upon his own Head is 
shortly to appear in the country. 
The report that it will feature 
Mr. Winston Caurcutty and his 
complete collection of hats still 
lacks confirmation.” 

‘There is every likelihood of 
a ping-pong revival,’ says a con- 
temporary. This is a good thing, 
for in these days it is difficult 


to know what to do between 
strikes.” 
“From a contemporary we 


learn that one of the Australian 
team is an undertaker in private 





| life. We often wonder what 
. ; . ‘ > en . . < | these public cricketers do for 
Rieut-o! I'LL MARRY YO BuT WHILE Yo ,OWN THERE YOU MIGHT HAVE A LOOK | weer 
UNDER THE SETTEE FOR MY CIGARETTE-HOLDER relaxation. 
sialic 7 SOPs Her “Mr. ° ‘Pussyroor”’ Jonnson,’ 
‘Mr. Wrenston CHURCHILL cannot be in t pla it onee,’ Says | Says a gossip-writer, ‘is getting stout. ’ Owing to the high cost of this | 
The Bristol Evening News. All the same it 1 dangerous thing to | beverage most working-men have to be content with beer.” 
put him on his mettle like that.’ a iat 
“Some idea of the evils co { 
sequent on a coal-strike can L¢ i 
obtained when we hear there was : 
talk of a football-match in th ’ 
North having to be cancelled { 
ti 
The burial of the Unknown yo} ; —e —p \ ! mn ify 
| : 


Westminste! 


Soldier in 
Abbey on November I1th 
called forth these verses by 
“3. 
“Here lies a warrior, |! 
Nameless among the named a 
known; 
None nobler, the ugh | wo 
and deed 
Nobly they served tt 
iry Ss need 
And won their rest by rig 
worth ; 
Within this stor i p f | 
Hi 


H 
me NYT} 
Vi 


earth. \ NN 
—— gifts to her j VHA \ 
jut he— 
He gave his life to } 
free.” 
At the end of the year 
Mr. Punch suffered a seriou 
loss by the early and sudden 
death of F. H. Townsenp, 


his Art Editor and a brilliant : 
contributor. Frank Key- Peasimist, “1 
NOLDS succeeded to his post 


UP, DEAR. THE 
THAT ONLY BRINGS 


CHEER COAL 


KNOW. SUT 





STRIKE 8 OVE 
THE NEXT ONE 


rn.” 
NEARER.” 
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phone number in London?’ asks 
| a weekly paper. The answer is 


Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. 








vy vening announces ta well-known footballer has be- | moved one of the PRIME MINISTER'S teeth last week, It is reported 
wor 1 -~ that several anti-Coalitionists offered to pull it out without an 


pape ; s be- 
‘bouncing boy.’ Very useful for indoor practice. ed te 
mers apes ae sepia’ 4 | anesthetic just for the fun of the thing. 


“We understand that the Press has decided to accept ~) 
appointment of Lord Reapine as Viceroy of India.” 


“*When Mount Everest a 
been climbed,’ says The Daily 
Mail, ‘what will there be left for 
man to achieve?’ There will of 
course still be the task of getting 
the Porr Laureate to open out 
about it.” 

“The New York Herald ob- 
serves that there is a surplus of 
men in America. Husbands fell 
two points on Wall Street last 
week,” 





“ An exhibition of paintings by lunatics is being given in a hbrary 














“ Surprise has been expressed 
that Russia has produced no 
Cuartorre Corpay. We should 
have thought it sufficiently ob- 
vious that the least likely place 
to find a Bolshevist leader would 
be in a bath.” 


“ ‘What is the most-used tele- 





” 


‘The wrong one.” 

“ ‘Smile, boys, smile,’ says Sir 
Harry LavpeEr in a newspaper 
article. What with the labour 
crises and other things he might 
have given us a few hints on how 
to do it.” 


“se 


q ( Ki, / 
A | Ang 
, bs 


LIEW bap 
WU Kb ptye) 
Wypgn t; 








Long live the British,’ says 
a headline. Quite right; but on 
what?” i 





| 
] 
| 
“ A wren has built a nest in a Very affectionate little girl. ““My DARLING MUMMY—MY SWEETHEART—MY PET AVERSION! ” 
cabbage at Lavington Park, says — —— nomen 
The Weekly Dispatch. We doubt, however, whether this attempt|in Berne. It is not often that newspapers put it quite like that.” 
to divert public attention from the coal-strike will succeed.” 











“ An Inverness dentist, after administering an anesthetic, re- 





——— “me 


Salad,’ says a women’s page, 

is more than ever a useful arti- 

cle of diet now that coal is short.’ 

| It ts useful, of course, but it 

| would be idle to pretend that we 
do not miss our morning plate- 
ful of coal.” 


‘ 


| 

| “*The modern novel,’ says a 

| literary critic, ‘usually ends up | 

| with the marriage of the hero and | 

| heroine.’ We have noticed it, and 
frankly confess that we prefer a 





“ One of the New Poor had a pretty compliment paid to him one | 
night last week. A burglar broke into his house.” 





J 

| happy ending.” 

| “*With the aidof the All-High- 

| est,” says King Trvo in a message | 

| to his troops, ‘victory will come 

| to the efforts of our race.’ Now 
where have we heard this one | 

| before?” 


“ Professor EINSTEIN says that 
| American women are the prettiest 
| in the world. We never cared | 
| much for the Professor's other 
| theory, but we like this one still 
| less.” 


“*What,’ asks a weckly paper, 
‘is the lesson to be learned from | 
the fact that the ant can drag | 
a piece of wood fifty times its own 


~ ie fee weight?’ This is an easy one. It 
| es Se indicates, of course, that the ants 
fo have no trade union yet.” 





“An Eskimo traderat Manitoba 
has just bartered four wives for 
KICK-OFF 'S a pound of tea and some tobacco. 
The question is, of course, how 


Mistress (at luncheon). “Jaxe, WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THIS COSTUME?” 


Maid. “I'm Pravin’ ’arr-Back, Mum, IN THE FINAL THIS AFTERNOON, AN’ THE 
TWO-THIRTY SHARP.” 

















a cee SSE a much tobacco? ” 








FEAR Celt tint ah phere Se! 


oar. 
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At the end of December that very distinguished and “ Miss Jane Borer suggests that women should have a new husband 
graceful draughtsman and etcher, CLaupe W. Snepper. | °’eTy three years. The idea is approved by a Los Angeles film 
son, A.R.A os 1 Sit , ; " artiste, who says the first ten husbands are always the worst, and 
SON, A.K.A., was lost, through death, to Mr. Punch and after that things run smoothly.” 













his readers. BE Be WR eh tie Spa he ees A SS aa A ES PTS 
| 
HE year 1922 saw the | 
fall of the Coalition FAN i Sia 
Government and the > but AT 
formation of a Conservative HOURS Abe 7 Sal ae 
Cabinet, with Mr. Bonar Law <a =* SGD 
as Prime Minister, Mr. BALp- A lh oT | 


>» , 

win as Chancellor of the Ex Y fe i ca) 
chequer, Lord CuRzoN a Afe" Ei) i, 
Foreign Secretary and Lord f alts : (Sar ip “3 &? 
Derspy at the War Office /z Te AD =e BY) 
The rise of MUSSOLINI was 4 "ay" ne WY n 4NEE 
perhaps the most remarkable 
occurrence on the Continent 
In August Lord Norrtru- 
CLIFFE died. 

From ‘“Charivaria”’ :— 






| 

| 

“ The leech, we read, is popu! 

po} | 

again. It makes a charming pet 
for anyone who can’t afford a 


tax-collector.” 


“The Royal wedding passed off 
last week without a hitch. There 
was no poem in The Times by the 
Port LAUREATE.” 

“ In Scotland an April Foo! is 
known as a ‘Gowk.’ * April Fool, 


Sher arin. 








/ 
of course, counts as two words in Guide. * LIDLES AN’ GENELMEN, WE ARE NOW PASSING ONE O’ THE OLDEST PUBLIC-’OUSES IN 
a telegram. . PY, NTRY. 

“ An instrument has been in- Passenges Wor ror?” j 
vented which enables people to a — ed | 
sing without being heard outside the room All that we now need “ According to a famous naturalist six glow-worms throw out 
is an appliance which enables thei to sing without being heard | sufficient light to equal one candle’s power. We understand that 
inside the room.” the Brighter London Society has ordered three-and-a-half dozen.” 


| “A pigeon released at New- 
| castle last June has just delivered 
the message it was carrying to its 
owner at Letchworth. There is 
some talk of making this bird an 
honorary postmaster.” 


“ 


Good footwork is essential in 
boxing, we are informed. That 
would be our only chance with 
Mr. Dempsry.” 





|  Orators, we read, live longer 
| than other persons. Our impres- 
sion is that it only seems longer 
to their audiences.” 


“rr 


Thanks to the PostMastTer- 

| GENERAL the high cost of getting 

| through to the wrong number is | 

| to be slightly reduced.” | 
“The United States,” says the 

| Guaranty Trust Company of New 

| York, “has gold to the value of 

£750,200,000."” This makes our 

| souvenir half-sovereign look very 

sickly, 


“A man who for years had no 
| sense of time or place was recently | 
completely cured by a fall from | 
a train. We have sent a Brap.- | 
SHAW to the operator on the other 
| end of our telephone.” 


i 


Fine weather at last,” says a | 
contemporary. Not a word of 
gratitude to the Coalition, you | 
will observe.” 


a ow 
~ [stnt Wows 





Son of the Sea. ““WexL, 1 s’POSE IT’S ALL RIGHT; BUT WoT I SEZ IS—WOT’S THE GOOD OF 


a _ 4 
‘sais’ 6 ecuniin e Wan game OvER Ee?” A band has played in the 


courtyard of New Scotland 
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Yard lately. The matter has not escaped the vigilant notice of the| At Wimbledon Mlle. LENGLEN won the Ladies’ Singles 


police.” for the fifth time in succession. She had an immense 
“ “The longer I live,’ says Mr. WARREN Stowe, of Toronto, ‘the | vogue and the rage for photographing her, usually in mid- 
——_——— air, drew forth the following jingle :— 





“ Why do I lose my sanity, 

My usual urbanity, 

And lapse into profanity ? 

Why does my heart grow granity, 
Devoid of all humanity ? 

Tis not the sight of vanity 

Or rampant hooliganity 

Or jazz-inspired can-canity ; 

No, ‘tis the sheer inanity 

Of picture-press Suzannity.” 


Dr. Bantina of Toronto. 
In August the death of CoHarLtes Hawtrey, 


September 5th one of the cartoons de- 
| picted an Irish colleen, regarding herself in 
| the glass, saying, “Sure an’ I’m pleased wid 
| mesilf at last!” Mr. Bonar Law died in 
| November. 






f F 
KidtmFuming if Ye) 


From ‘“Charivaria” :— 






| “ A garden-party on a gigantic scale is to be held at 
| Los Angeles. We understand that tickets will be 
| 






iy K 
i} , ohh ilde 
"Wi Lf he ATGI 





issued to admit ‘bearer and one wife.’ ” 
Charlady. “‘THat’s sust ‘oW YOUR 'USBAND SEES ‘EM? AH, My OLE | “‘The whole of the English-speaking Press will 
MAN SEES THINGS LIKE THAT, BUT THANK “EVIN "E DON’T DRORE “EM.” | watch with interest the courtship of the Duke of 





——! York,’ stated a recent issue of a Chicago newspaper, 
more I am opposed to the sale of liquor.’ We are afraid it will be| It would surely be less embarrassing for His Royal Highness if a 
years and years before they start giving the stuff away.” | Select Committee were appointed.” 





“ Five large bones, said to belong to a mammoth elephant, have| “The only creature assured of constant employment nowadays 
been unearthed in Hampshire. A mammoth dog must have for- | seems to be the wolf at the door.” 
gotten where it had hid its dinner.” “The boy who was sent to a reformatory school for committing 
“ A wireless company proposes to broadcast speeches from the | twenty-five burglaries in Derby and did not blame the cinema for 
House of Commons. Every advance made by science seems to! his downfall is thought to be an impostor.” 
bring some drawback in _ its — a meee _ — 
train.” 
“Sir Tuomas Lipron has 
issued a challenge for a race in 
1924 for the America Cup, This, 
it will be remembered, is the cup 
that cheers but never emigrates.” 
“Mr. Forp is said to build a 
car every seven minutes. It is 
too often.” 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
i 


“ There is one thing to be said 
in favour of the Turks. When 
they started their last war they 
didn’t threaten to make the 
world safe for anything.” 

“The Duke of Lerster pro- 

to return from America in 
a twelve-foot ketch. It is re- 
markable what people will do to 
get away from a dry country.” 


N 1923 Mr. Bapwrn be- 
came Prime Minister, on 
the retirement, through 
illness, of Mr. Bonar Law, 
but had, as Chancellor, to 
prepare the Budget, which 
caused some mild enthusiasm 
ye pb econ tn 4 youre BN wm (to coalman). ‘“‘Missis says WILL you POUR IT OUT QUIET, BECAUSE THE LITTLE DOG'S 


succeeded as Chancellor by ————________ 




















Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN; the income-tax is as high | “I make no claim that my proposals are a universal panacea,” 

to-day as it was then. said Mr. Batpwin in his Queen’s Hall speech. Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE 
In April the nation felicitated the Duke of York upon | °&” do better than that.” 

his marriage to the Lady ELIZABETH Bowes-Lyon. “A well-known boxer is said to be taking up steeplechase- 








—_+-——_—~ 


One of the most valuable occurrences in , 
social life was the discovery of insulin by ! 


the comedian, was lamented in an éloge. On | 





| 





| 
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Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Meinbise, | 











riding. We still hope that some day a well-known Kana or will take | 
up boxing.” 
} 





N 1924 the Labour Party came into office for the  firet | 
time in England, with Mr. Ramsay MacDonanp as | 

“*When are our pantomimes going to get new jokes?’ asks al Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary, and Mr. PHILIP | 
daily paper. Great Scott! give them a ‘whamee!” The tia of |SNOWDEN as Chancellor of the Exchequer. His Budget was 
TUTANKH-AMEN has not yet been fully explored.” i'more merciful than those that he has concocted since, 
or ~~ The Government, however, did not last long, 
falling in October, when Mr. BaLpwiy came 
back and Mr. CourcHtL. was made Chancellor. 
This was the year of the very successful exhibi- 
tion at Wembley. 

OnJanuary 9th the first verses in “A. A. M.'s” 
{ series, ““When We Were Very Young,” were 
printed. In February Mr. Punch lost his old 
contributor, Sir Henry Lucy, who for thirty- 
five years had recorded, under the pseudonym 
“Topsy, M.P.,” what business was done in 
Parliament. 

In November Mr. Punch, in a cartoon, 
made another attempt to get back penny 
postage, but without avail. 








From ‘“Charivaria”’ :— 

“To judge by the wintry weather conditions during 
the first few days of May anybody would have 
thought it was August.” 





Father (to Uncle). “I say, PLAY THE GAME, OLD MAN. I DON’T SEE WHY 
YOU SHOULD WORK THE SIGNALS ALL THE AFTERNOON.” 





“It appears that a new Parisian society is offering 
SSSR - a a prize for the Worst Book in the World. One English 
“Mr, Henry Forp is re porte d to have said that there is a job | income-tax payer has already decided to enter his pass-book.” 

for every man in the world. Yes. Dodging his cars perhaps? ” | “It is said that only one man in two hundred is six feet 

|tall. Then why is it that he always sits in front of us at the 


‘How Do You Live?’ asks a weekly paper headline. The|_. =o 
cinema ? 


answer, if they must know, is ‘Only just.’” pe is ; . ; 

; In the opinion of a woman-writer bedtime-stories are not 

“ An effort is being made to encourage men to wear straw-hats | always successful. Quite so. Especially that one about being de- 
this summer. It is pointed out that they keep out the rain, are | tained at the office.” 


impervious to snow and can be reeeearornng 
fitted with lightning-conductors.” 





“What music has America r 
given to the world?’ inquires a : ; 
contemporary. Can it be that our 
contemporary has never heard 
the music of the cocktail-shaker ?” 

‘Will the British Empire last 
another generation?’ asks Lord 
SrratTuseey. That there can be 
even a shadow of doubt seems 
to point to Jack of faith in Lord 
RoTHERMERE.” 





“ Analien has tried to smuggle 
himself into this country because 
he wanted to live here. He has, 
quite rightly, been put back for 
the state of his mind to be in- 
quired into.” 

“ A microbe has just been dis- 
covered by the use of which it is 
possible to convert hops into 
motor-spirit. Hitherto the little 
fellow has been wasting his time 
by getting into the beer.” 

*A crocodile killed in Lake 
Tanganyika was found to con- 
tain eight screws, a tin-opener, a 
piece of rope, a packet of pins 
and a tin-can. The local mystery 
of a missing Ford car has thus 
been cleared up.” 














“It is said that a German has | j 
invented a machine capable of : i 
printing ‘marks’ fast enough to Husband. “Most uNrorruNATE Mrs. Fiimster BROWN BREAKING HER TOOTH AT DINNER.” 
pay the wages of the man operat- Wife. “Srrrervt cat! Just LIKE HER—DRAWING ATTENTION TO OUR PASTRY. 
ing the machine.” BAS _ 
‘Is it Peace?’ asks Mr. Liroyp Georce. We wi vould remind | “A new book entitled Half-hours with Insects, written by a 
him that he was one of the first to call the present stuff by that | well-known entomologist, is to be published next month. But 
name.” surely in the case of a. mosquito this is at least twenty-nine | 
‘The ex-Kaiser has stated that he will never again be Em- | minutes too long.” 
peror of Germany. His acceptance of this view makes it unani- | “ According to Sir Georce Newman, more men suffer from 
mous at last.” | gout than women. This seers to overlook the well-established | 
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fact that when a man has gout his wife and family also suffer | —_———_—_— 
from it.” | 

“ An inecome-tax form containing eight pages is about to be | | 
issued. We wouldn’t mind betting that before we have read three 
pages there will be some sinister reference to money. | 

“*¥You will never stop an Englishman liking his beer,’ says a 
daily paper. It is our proud national boast that we always cherish 
the weak,” 
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Wife (to husband with swarm of bees round him), “ Keer 
RUNNING AROUND THAT TREE, DEAR, TILL THEY GET DIZZY. 











Father (taking small boy to dentist), “Wet, I've RUNG | 
THREE TIMES AND THERE DOESN'T SEEM TO BE ANY 
ANSWER,” 

Small Boy (hopefully). ‘I woxper ir ue’s DEAD!” 





“ A pigeon with a gold ring on each leg has been found in an old 
barn at Ingatestone. A bigamist, we presume.” 


| 
| 
i 
| 


“ The hippopotamus, we are told, often remains under water for 
| five minutes. So should we if we had a face like that.” 





“ An alligator at Brighton, which has eaten nothing for several | | 
| months, has doubled in weight. To the local landlady this sounds | 
| like the perfect lodger.” 


“ Mr. Epstern, the sculptor, is reported to have denied that he 
suggested doing a bust of Mr. Ramsay MacDonatp. So there 
must be some other reason for the Ex-PRemreEn’s trip to Jamaica.” 


“ A magistrate has advised a young woman to read less WeLLs 
and do more housework. In the face of this sort of thing it seems | 
hopeless to expect Utopia.” 

i “ More than eighteen thousand persons visited the Houses of | 
| Parliament on a recent Saturday. Morbid, we call it.” | 


. It is stated that, while England is becoming smaller by coast 
erosion, Scotland is expanding. In course of time there will be 
nothing for it but for Seotsmen to go home.” 

_" A gossip-writer recalls the story that Mr. Cxcrcnrit once | 
kicked his headmaster’s hat to pieces. Probably he wanted to 
re-mould it nearer to his heart’s desire.” 

“Mr. BaLpwin is said to be very popular amongst the farmers. ¢ ‘ ic ; 

’ ver he visits an agricultural district he is invariably greeted OUR INFORMATIVE PRESS. 
with three ringing grumbles.” is rag ye re a NR eg EN a ok Te 


ep UR tal ab main 
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ME DROP Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. 
R. CHUR( ‘HILL in his first Budget was able to do|cline, was then beginning. “Let me see,” says a lady to 
| a little ior the relief Ot Income-tax pavers. Among ia cottager, “you've got one of those detective-stories, 


B the events of 1925 was the discovery that St. | haven’t you? How are you getting on with it?” ‘Well, | 





iI be only halfway through 
| " . 
/you know, Miss, I begins to 
suspect roguery.” 

In July the Railway Cen. 


: 
1 age nene and in October 
| 


lof “ Personalities,” to run 
| through many months, with 
|a caricature of Mr. BERNARD 
| Saw :— 
| “ Some may think it wrong to 
rank 
BERNARD as a mountebank; 
Others find it just as odd 
To regard him as a god.” 


| principal cartoon depicted 
| Britannia standing in grief 
| by the tomb of QureN ALEX- 
ANDRA. 


A few illuminating shafts 
from **Charivaria’’ :— 


ealled ‘Tiger's Milk.’ It is said 
that after one dose you fill up 
| your Income-tax form under the 
|impression that you are entering 





Nervous Youth (by way of opes satic Do YOU LIKE BOBBED HAIR? | for the guessing competition at 
Old Lady. “I DON’T REMEMBER TO HAVE TASTED IT.” | Wembley." 

: - - — “A new exclusive Night Club 
Paul’s was in need of repau hence the coster's retort to a/has been started in London. We are given to understand that it 
sandwich-man, with whom he was in disagreement: “‘The | is open to receive police-raids only on Mondays and Fridays.” 
trouble wiv you, George, is that your blinkin’ dome’s “During his Scottish tour Mr. Luoyp Grorce declared that the 


cracked.” Cross-word puz 
antes 


. “_¥ h 
zies settled down to a sway “iid yf 





that they still exercise. “A Ui 
well-known business man 
remarked * Charivaria,” “lis 


ing in the North of England 
has had a nervous collaps 
caused by cross-word puzzles 
It is said that he worried too 
much over a word of five let 
ters beginning with‘ Pp & ‘and 
ending with ‘CE,’ meaning 
* that which brings relief from 
war.’” W hile, to show how 
interest in these puzzles pet 
meated the home, we have 
a picture of a vicar consult- 
ing his wife: “* My dear, a 
tropical fruit—four letters 
beginning with ‘D.’” Be- 
fore his wife can reply, the 
parlour-maid (hitherto irre- 
proachable) volunteers the 
solution, “ ‘Date,’ Sir.” But 
those simple days, except for 
competitors in the cheap 
newspapers, are over, The 
modern clues become more 
and more abstruse. 


: Phe vogue of the detec- Leader of Waits. “’Erxr, Brit, Go A BIT STEADY. THAT SOUNDED MORE LIKE ‘ICCUPS.” 
tive-story, which has hardly Indignant Artiste WHAT D’ YER MEAN—‘SOUNDED Like ‘1ccups’? Tat was ‘1ocurs.” } 
yet seriously begun to de- —_—_ = 





|’un,” is the answer, “but, do | 


tenary led to a Special Sup- | 


Mr. Punch began his series 


On November 25th the | 


‘A new cocktail in Paris is | 


| 
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skirling of the bagpipes made him want to go for somebody. Pre- 
; § ferably the piper, we hope.” 
| “ According to Mr. GLENN FRANK, me’ 
halting, humanity is not standing still.” Except when it is told to 
pass farther down the car.” 

“A cricket statistician points out that W. G. Gracr made more 





Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth 


Birthday Number. 





“*Bape’ Ruru, the crack baseball player, has been suspended, 
and yet there are people who say that nothing really serious ever 


‘with all its stammering and| happens to America.” 


“Owing to the difference between summer-time in Northern 
Ireland and the Free State, some trains crossing the border arrive 
earlier than they start. Truth is stranger than Bradshaw.” 
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THIS HOLE EVERY TIME? ” 








| ericket before him yet.” 


| 


Ue A ig 





New Maid (emerging from service-hatch). **Do I HAVE TO COME 


“ After scoring his one-hundred-and-twenty-sixth century at | tanks. 


~] “We know of at least one man who went to 

| Olympia merely to look and was forced to buy a car 
to bring home all the catalogues he collected.” 

| “ The Daily Mail has unearthed a village with the 

| name of Tadley-God-Help-Us. We understand that 

| our contemporary offered to respond to the call.” 

| “The demand for sealskin coats made of rabbit- 

skins is so great at the moment that artificial artificial 

| sealskin coats are being made of sealskin.” 

“ Tt is said that you can tell a man’s character by 

| what he eats, but we should hate to think that Mr. 

| Bernarp Suaw had the temperament of a Nut.” 

| “ Professor Steinacu claims to have discovered a 

new method of rejuvenation which is applicable to 

women. If this proves successful it will mean that 

women of fifty-two years of age who used to be thirty- 

| nine will now be twenty-one.” 


“ Asked to write an article on the subject of avia- 
tion, Mr. H. G. Wetts replied that he could say 
nothing worth saying on the matter, Few writers 
would have let a little thing like that worry them.” 


“ Earrings are being made from fish-bones. Good 
for the cat burglar.” 
| “The very latest thing needed is a transparent 
leather so that ladies can wear Russian boots and still 


THROUGH 


“ducks” than Hopss has, Stili, the Surrey batsman has years of | expose a good deal of leg.” 


| “Captain BentLey now claims to be the first inventor of the 
The subaltern who originated the idea of overdrafts at 








thought we didn’t notice the first one.” 


“*To make a good Yorkshire batter,’ begins a | 
cooking hint. Take a little Surcuurrr——” 


“ With reference to the burning question, ‘What 

| is a night-club?’ our definition is that it is a place 
where it is bad form to appear at breakfast except | 
in evening-dress.” 


“ We understand that the germ which inoculated 
Mussoiint with influenza has since apologised by | 
saying that it didn’t realise exactly who he was.” 

“The trouble with the Socialist leaders seems to 
be that they are not quite big enough to see over the | 
heads of their followers who are marching on in front.” | 


“*Our gramophone smashes all records,’ says an | 
advertisement. We must buy our neighbour one of 
these.” 


“It is claimed by an American newspaper that | 
Dr. Pau FERNet of Chicago can alter the shape of 
i | a human nose in than a week. Those in a hurry 
could of course engage Mr. Dempsey.” ~ 


“It is the business of a publicity agent to adopt | 
new stunts when the old ones are wearing thin. An | 
actress is reported to have found a string of pearls.” | 


“*The only horse I know anything about is the | 
clothes-horse,’ said a woman witness recently. That's | 


the one to put your shirt on.” 


“We don’t mind a man calling a spade a spade, | 
but we do object to his calling it three no trumps.” 


“ The Bishop of Ery declares that one of his life’s 





Taunton, Horss made another century the next day, Perhaps he | Cox’s still wishes to remain anonymous,” 





7 
} 


! 


| 





First Boy. ““ Wat's THEM STRINGS ON.’IS AT?’ ” 
Second Boy. ‘*WtrELEsS, 0°’ COURSE.” | 





aspirations has been to jump off London Bridge into the cold 
clean water and rescue someone from drowning. We can imagine 
nothing more refreshing than being rescued from those limpid 
depths by a Prelate.” 


“ When reading @ telegram a lady in Enniskillen mistook the 
word ‘Govt. for ‘goat.’ We don’t know what Government was 
referred to, but it sounds like a very natura! mistake.” 


“ “What are Scotsmen coming to?’ asks a conte 
answer is England.” 





mporary. The 

“ “Romantic young people often become very prosaic later on,’ 
says a writer. It’s to think that a couple married at 
Gretna Green may settle down in Golders. 











HE year 1926 will be remembered as the year of 
the General Strike, which early in May would have 
paralysed the country but for the magnificent 
efforts of volunteeers in every walk in life. Mr. Punch 
managed to publish, but not exactly as usual, and on May 
12th we find him appealing to his readers to overlook the 
reduced size of the number and its imperfections. Among 
“Charivaria” comments we find these :— 
“A baby born during the General Strike was named THEOBALD 
Utyssrs Corveuivs, after the T.U.C. We predict that he'll have 
something to say about this when he acquires a vocabulary.” 
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“On one day The British Worker said, ‘British Publie Backs | 
Strike.’ Should not this have been, ‘ British Public Strikes Back’? ” | limited number of days. 
“ . ‘ ; ” ¥ 

It is reported that on the evening of the day when the strike that. 
was broken the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
musical comedy. The man never relaxes! ” 


attended a 
never existed. 














se ee 1 TLE CFA PA 


SENSATION AT A MEETING OF A CHRISTMAS SHARE-OUT CLUB WHEN IT IS DISCOVERED 
THAT THE TREASURER HAS Wor ABSCONDED. 








“ There is some talk of playing future Test matches for an un- 
A futile idea. 


It ean rain longer than 


“It is the opinion of Dr. Caartes Gonr that Apam and Ever 
In that case it would be interesting to know who 


first started raising Carn.” 


“Tt is reported that both Test 
teams recently visited a revue. 
The glance to leg is of course the 
mainstay of modern batting.” 


“ According to a paragraph in 
The Daily Express, Mr. BALDWIN 
appeared in public wearing a 
top-hat and smoking a pipe. Yet 
he must have known it would get 
to Lord BEAVERBROOK'S ears,” 





' 
} 





“ Sir Taomas Lyskrp says that | 


Englishmen must save England 


| 


as they have done in the past. | 


It’s far too exponsive to let 
Americans co it,” 


} 


“*Football emerges from its | 


summer sleep,’ says a writer. We 
understand, however, that several 
referees are still unconscious from 
last year.” 

“ Viscount Grey is urging us 
not to let the motor-car deprive 
us of the use of our legs; but one 
can get very good artificial ones 
these days.” 

“ A gossip-writer has discovered 
that ANTHony TROLLOPE wrote 
from Switzerland on notepaper 
bearing the heading of a well- 
known London club. Our feeling 


There was also a coal-strike this year, and the Thames | is that no useful purpose is served by these scandalous revelations.” 


floods were worse than usual. “What do you think of it?” 
asks a riverside dweller in a boat conversing with a neigh- 
bour. “‘Oh, not so bad,” is the reply. ““Gone down a lot. | 
I can tell by the marks on the table-legs.” 
‘ Personality” for April 28th was Mr. Jon Maserrecp. 
It was this year that Sir 
ALAN CoBHamM flew to Aus- 
tralia and back. i 
From “Charivaria”’ :— 


| pruning-shears.”’ 


“ Sir JaGapis CHANDRA Bose, 
the Indian scientist, believes that 
plants can fallin love. We shall 
engage a chaperon lor our aspi 


distra.” 


“* According to Lady Astor it 
is Puritanism that has mad 
England what it is. On the othe 
hand, some people still blam« 
Mr. Lioyp GrorGe.” 


“Mr. Epset Forp recently 


visited the Ford works at Man- » 
chester. We understand that 
upon seeing him all the little . 
cars raised their bonnets.” “2 

“ * Mr. CHURCHILL will get what 
; coming to him,’ says a leader- 
writer. He has already got what 
was coming to us 

A sensation was vused 

cormmercial circles last week. An 
iffice boy asked for a day off 
on the occasion of th t Te 
match so that he could take his 
grandmother.” 

“ Mr. Epstern is exhibiting a 
piece of sculpture without a name Fat on way tok ‘Sror YE’ WHUSTLIN’, ANGuUs. I'LL 
His experience is that names are BATH HI ’ 
readily supplied by the publi smoesensioatneseianisnssiliertontesieidaiptglantehieieeininisstecdicansaietneainatinn 





“A cart-horse belonging to a Hampshire farmer lies down after 
about six hours’ work and refuses to move. 
ment on foot to purchase it for Mr. Coox.” 
% .’| “In consequence of Signor Mussournt's order for the restriction 
Mr. Punch’s |of the size of newspapers, editors are beating their scissors into 


We hear of a move- 


| 
} 
| 


NO HAE A CONTINENTAL SAw- 


i 
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| champion hasdone before. Canheby any chance be intending to fight?” 


| on the list of authors banned by 


| message to The Daily Mail. He | 


cal students in this country that | 








Mr. Punch’s Ninetieth Birthday Number. 














| WN 1927 Mr. Batpwrn was still Prime Minister, with Sir 
AvsTEN CHAMBERLAIN as Foreign Secretary and Mr. 
CuuRcHILL as Chancellor of the Exchequer. In May the 
Australian new capital, Canberra, was inaugurated by the 


: 





“ An exhibition of coffins has been held in Leeds. Yet they say 
nothing is being done to brighten provincial town life.” 
“ Tunney announces that he is planning to do something that no 








“*Everybody wants to fight 
Tommy MILLican,’ says a boxing 
headline. That is an exagger- 
ation. We don’t.” 

“We understand that the Home 
Secretary's refusal to admit 
Tomsxy to this country also ap- 
plies to Dicksky and Harrysky.” 

“ A Yorkshire farmer has a hen 
that lays two eggs a day. But 
a hen, of course, has no trade 
union.” 

“It was recently discovered 
that Mr. Bernarnp SHAW was not 





2 ee 


the Vatican, but we understand 
that he is bearing up as well as 
can be expected.” 

“*Saxophonist at Liberty,’ says 
a contemporary advertisement. 
We can’t imagine why he was let | 
out.” 

“ Muossoitint has sent a signed | 





must be careful or he'll lose his | 
amateur status.” | 


“ There are now so many medi- | 





a glut of doctors is predicted. | 
We must eat more apples.” Flapper. “I say, SMITHERS, HAVE YOU GOT AN ALARUM CLOCK?” 

“ It is said that dogs are going Butler. “I nave, Miss Joan.” 
to be popular as Christmas pre- Fiapper. **WELL, JUST BRING IT HERE AND SET IT TO COCKTAIL-TIME, WILL You ?” 
sents. So be careful how you open '- =. a ae EA ete 
your stocking on December 25th in case you find an Alsatian in it.” | Duke and Duchess of York. In the same month CHar.es 








“ The greatly increased size of Who's Who for 1927 makes more A. Linppercn flew alone from New York to Paris in | 


than ever apparent the need for a handier volume entitled Who's | 33} hours. In the summer the Prince or WALEs visited 


| Not Who. |Canada, where he had as companion for part of the time 








f - ——— _ 


| SS aia aia a ta ie ~) Mr. Batpwin. “A. P. H.'s” 

| very popular series, “The 
|Trials of Topsy,” began 
jin August. The cricket 
| Season, in which Lancashire 
;came out as winner, was 
'deplorably wet, leading to 
| this epitaph :— 


| a 


beneath the ground, 
} tears was drowned. 


clammy heap, 
Sigh an thou wilt, but, prithee, 
do not weep.” 


Further sidelights on the 
| year may be obtained from 
‘*Charivaria ” :— 


“ 1927 is not a leap year,’ de- 


| of course for pedestrians.” 
| ee 
| “A Gloucestershire man is said 
to have held his breath for two 
minutes. We are informed that 
Ith | he was a frothblower on fur- 
MANNERS AND MODES. lough.” 
_ Mother.“Gracious HEAVENS! My DEAREST CHILD, WHAT HAVE.YOU DONE TO YOUR FACE? 
You LOOK POSITIVELY GHASTLY.” ACE: 
Daughter. “But rv’s MEANT TO BE LIKE THAT, MuuMy. It 
TERRIBLY SMART.” 





“ A London man can write with 


’s ‘Poupre CapAavrRE’ Anp the toes of either foot. This 








DP LR oo wie ane aoe on his mettle.” 











“Here lies poor Summer, deep 
| Who, hapless maid, in her own 


Stranger, who standest by this | 


|clares a contemporary. Except | 





should put Mr. EpGar WALLACE | 
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“ A visitor to London says it is exts 


' ag a ¥ 1ordinary to see the number “Dr. Serer Voronorr announces that he has successfully 
r ne use Sit and a i the ot r } 3 , my f . . 7 
~ satis a _ “ weaO Sh Ol B.Bt ‘ pa gers. One grafted panereas glands from monkeys on two Italians. It 
theory 3 “at i¢ are -} , u s Yr? ' . " ; 

wot Be a ey hace ANCES V | nal smile is hoped that experiments of this kind will eventually lead 


won't come off. to the perfect organ-grinder.” 


bes America has produced a road- 
| cleaning machine which picks up 
| Stray pieces of metal with mag- 
j nets. Two-seaters are giving it a 
| wide berth.” 


‘A Fronch painter declares 
ithat English artists have no 
|imagination, We must send him 
ja few of our seod-packets to 
| look at.” 


“ Once a feudal lord defended 


his estates with his lance. Nowa- 
days he sends a man round with 
it to pick up the paper left behind 
| by pienic-parties,” 


“ Tt is satisfactory to note that, 
|}though the season has barely 
|} begun, several of our eminent 
ericketers are already writing at 
the top of their form.” 


“Shirts that laugh at the 
laundry’ are advertised by a 
| certain firm. One of ours, bought 
elsewhere, had such a keen sense 
lof humour that it arrived home 
|the other day with its sides 
| split.” 


| “It is estimated that one in 
five of our population has learned 
to drive a car, The other four are 
still learning to jump out of his 





LESS-KNOWN SIGHTS OF THE WORLD. 


SENDING OFF A DEPRESSION FROM ICELAND, _* 
ae ; a te way. 
“ A Los Angeles cinema actress was seen out walking the other “We are asked to contradict the rumour that a well-known 
day with her husband. It appears that he is a this year’s model.” Society girl is giving a ball for her débutante mother.” 
“ A West-End firm is offering to give lessons in spring-cleaning “*The income-tax is never a popular thing,’ says an evening 
to young housewives. We may be prejudiced, but it seems a) paper. Is there nothing hidden from these sleuths of the Press? ” 


peculiarly morbid idea.” - aeupseestitalinniitiabhen momctieentinshciioedlaibabheniahdiana : PEI S, 
‘A lady-novelist thinks that 
thirty is a nice age for a woman 
A : \ 
It is, especially if she happens to EET, 


be forty pe 










CREVROUND RACING | 





' rs 
centenarians in Spain than in any 
other European country. A pos- 
sible explanation is the national 
habit of putting off dying until 
to-morrow.” 


“ There are stated to be more f 


‘*T think men will be wearing 
suits of yellow this summer,’ says 
a fashion-writer. We very polité 


ly ask him to think again.’ 

“*What does Mr. CyurcHILI 
want?’ asks a daily paper. The 
answeris that all the CHANCELLOR 
OF THE EXCHEQUER wants is 
what we have left.” 

Geary, the M.C.C. bowler, 
has shot a panther. The creature 
was completely des eived by the 
flight of the bullet.” 


“London’s water is to be dearer 





Milkmen deny that they intend | 
to pass the increase on to the 
public.” i 
“*Is cremation better thar : 
burial?’ asks a contemporary. 
In our opinion they would be Ethel. “Il nECKON THEY OUGHT TO PUT MONKEYS ON THE DOGS TO GIVE IT A LITTLE "UMAN 
equally useful in taking one’s INTEREST 
mind off the Budget.” sessieianeteiaeaicin “e ietibinesiiiimipaniinectil 
“ Just when everybody is thinking about world peac omes the “ Jazz, we are told, isdead. Hundreds of thousands are attend- 
mournful news that things are once again normal in Mexico.” ing its funeral every night.” 
“Tt was so cold last week that everybody thought that summer “*A Girl of To-day,’ writing in a morning paper, wishes she 
had come back.” was fifty. Lots of girls of to-day are.” 


| 


| 
| 





eae ater 


2 niece tenant Rare 
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“ Sports wear is to be allowed in the stalls of the Shaftesbury 
Theatre. We have often felt that wicket-keeping pads are the 
only satisfactory protection against people who come in late.” 


“There's one consolation about the new electric-hare craze. 
These greyhounds can’t write articles for the Press.” 


“ Much excitement is said to have been caused in a provincial 
town the other day. It appears that a lady-motorist signalled 
that she was about to turn right and she did so.” 





7 


HE year 1928 was notable for the acceptance of 

the KeLioce Pact. As a public remembrancer Mr, 

Punch was kept sadly busy in the early part of the 
year. On January 18th he had to chronicle the death of 
Tuomas Harpy and his burial in Westminster Abbey :— 


“ The Nation's Temple claims her noblest Dead; 
So to its care his ashes we confide, 
But where his heart would choose a lowlier bed 
There lay it, in his own loved countryside.” 
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Crook (to plain-clothes officer). “‘ Buimey! I wisn yor 
WAS IN LOVE WIV MY SISTER, SAME AS IN THE DETECTIVE 
STORIES,” 





“ We understand that there is little prospect of an agreement 
between Kensington and Bayswater on the question of parity on 
the Round Pond.” 


“ The new Treasury notes are to have slightly different wording. 
But they will be worth just as little as the old ones.” 


“ The Atheneum Club is to be closed for four month for in- 
ternal alterations, but it is understood that the members will 
ultimately be replaced in their original positions.” 


“ All we seem to need now in this correspondence on stag- 
hunting is a letter from a stag saying how much he enjoys it.” 


“ Because a girl refused to marry him, a man in Essex has stayed | 


at home for fifty years; but we've known a man to do that just 
because the girl did marry him.” 


es It is understood that a new skating-rink to be opened in Lon- 
don will have sitting accommodation for quite a large number of 


beginners.” 


_ “ At Lowestoft a herring has been caught recently with a shilling 
inside it. The Aberdeen fishing-fleet is expected at any moment.” 


“ The Daily News points out that Jonas Hanway was the first 
person to carry an umbrella. Yes, but whose? ” 


On February 8th the principal cartoon paid tribute to 


Forces during most of the War—‘‘a great soldier and a 
friend of soldiers’’—with these lines associating him with 
Poppy Day and his untiring post-War work for ex-Service 
men :— 

‘ Their flower, the blood-red flower of sleep, 
Strew for a token on his grave 
That in the land they died to save 
Still with the Dead our faith we keep. 


Strew poppies, strew above his bed 
Their sign for whom his loyal heart 
Kept, to the end, a place apart— 

The Legion that he loved and led.” 
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“Do YOU REMEMBER THAT AWFUL TIME, HENRY, 
WHEN ALL THE PIPES BURST? ” 





as H. H. Asqurra, was honoured; and in July Dame ELLEN 
| Terry, with this quatrain :— 
“ Still, in the years’ despite, beneath the spell 
Of that most lovely grace of youth and May, 
Imaged or in remembrance guarded well, 


All hearts were hers, and so are sad to-day.” 
} 





'the late Field-Marshal Earl Hate, the Commander of our | 


On February 22nd the late Lord Oxrorp, better known | 


| Once more the Thames rose to disagreeable heights. | 
| se . . . } 
| “How are things with you, old man?” asks an undefeat- | 
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submerged house. ‘ 


‘ 


true Briton. 


this morning.” | : 


An Englishman, 
Mr. Bert HINKLER, 
flew to Australia in 
sixteen days, win- 
ning a cartoon of 
praise. Mr. RAMSAY 
MacDona .p is the 
hero of another car- | 
toon, but with less | 
esteem, for his 
handling of the 
ZINOVIEFF letter. 
“I’m the last per- 
son to want to ex- 
pose these embar- | 
rassing remains 
{a skeleton in the | 
cupboard], he as- | 
sures us; “butasa| 
leader I must go} 
where I’m pushed.” 


| Another cartoon | 


shows us little} 


| Kine Micwast of | 


Rumania in his 
nursery expressing 


the hope that the |_____—_ $ 


able victim, talking from his boat to a neighbour in a 7 
‘Mustn’t grumble, old boy,” says the 
‘Caught a lovely fish in the 
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letter - box | 





Old Gentleman. ‘ 
Old Lady. “ Poor FELLOW 


I SEE THAT A MAN IN LONDON IS RUN OVER EVERY HALF-HOUR.” 


“Charivaria” on the rest of the year:— 


“ A new play in Treland was howled off the stage after the first 
twenty minutes. We have still to learn the cause of the delay.” 


“An author pro- 
poses to attempt the 
Channel swim next 
year. This is a rever- 
sal of the usual order 
of things, the custom 
being to attempt to 
swim the Channel and 
then to attempt to be- 
come an author.” 


“A Scot walking 
round the world is re- 
ported to have 
reached the Black Sea. 
We understand that 
he pushed on after fill- 
ing up his fountain- 
pen.” 


“In a London 
theatre the experi- 
ment has been tried of 
placing loud-speakers 
all over the audi- 
torium. Usually they 
are seated just be- 
hind us.” 





“An American film- 
actress says that she 
has only been in love 
once. She does not 
say how many hus- 
bands ago.” 








country’s friendly relations with foreign Powers will not 


be compromised by his poor dear papa’s indiscretions. 





Little Girl (at her fourth wedding). 
A BRIDE SOMETIMES 








Mummy, CAN'T I BE 
A BRIDESMAID? ” 


"STEAD OF 


“The Weekly Dispatch mentions that Mr. Batowrn recently 

















IGNORANCE IS 


BLISS. 
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| safer than walking across.” 


| that unless the Royal Oak sentences are | 
| . } 
| quashed, she will not allow her son to enter 
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° , p aa > ite “ ; ; “ ‘ess is yho can draw a composite 
k in Worcestershire. Yet he persists in A successful author is the man w mpo 
lost a oe i ea. guidance.” ’ picture of HELEN OF Troy and Joan or ARc so convincingly 
dispensing . ; svery girl thinks he means her.” 
“It is pointed out that under the D.O.R.A. restrictions an that every = ai eons 
apple may not be sold after 9.30 p.m. Not even if it is urgently “ A lady informs a paper that she once bowled W. G. Grace. 
raed n fiownd the doctor away.” | The Selection Committee should give her a trial.” 








—— —— — —————— 7 


| “It has been stated that at the end of 
| the year Mr. Lroyp Grorce will give up 
writing newspaper articles. In recognition 
|of this fine spirit several Fleet Street 
| journalists have given up the idea of be- 
| coming Prime Minister.” 





| 


“Tt is now thought that the car which 
| jumped a wall near Bath mistook a scare- 
| crow in a field for a pedestrian.” 


opening of theatres, which is advocated by 


that it would entail additional hardship to 
playgoers.” 


Mr. Rosert DoLiar, the Canadian million- 


ston CHURCHILL. We understand that Mr. 


and to do so free of Entertainment Tax.” 


known as ‘Frederick the Highwayman.’ 





is to be the proprietor of a garage.” 


“A strong objection to the Sunday | 


Sir GERALD DU MAURIER and others, is | 


“*Work is the key to a fortune,’ says | 


aire. There's always a catch somewhere.” | 


“ A weekly paper writer states that he | 
does not know what to think of Mr. Wiy- | 


LioyD GEoRGE has offered to tell him, | 


“A ten-year-old Northampton boy is | 


We understand that his childish ambition | 


| Burglar. “Sorry, Guv’nor, I SHALL BE WANTING THAT PILLOW-SLIP FOR THIS STUFF.” “ A woman has wakened up after a sleep | 
( 


[ 





aorta ial ietesinatieh of eighteen years. Now, of course, some- 


he struck his wife with a hot poker. He shouldn't have heated it.” 
“ An entomologist reports that he saw a tortoiseshell butterfly | 


A Rassian charged at the Thames Police Court admitted that body will have to break Mussotrnt to her as gently as possible.” 


“Miss Hitpa SuHarp smoked cigarettes during her Channel 
| swim, it seems. We can remember the time when it wasn’t | 


flying across Oxford Strect last week. But why not? It is surely considered the thing for young girls to smoke while swimming 


the Channel.” 


“A Daily Mail reader has announced Ee 439. ° 3 RIS) “e 


the Navy. This places the Admiralty in a | 
very awkward quandary.” 

“ According to an essayist you can always | 
tell how old an Egyptian woman is by | 
walking behind her. {n our own country | 
you can’t even tell if it is a woman.” 


“Mr, Stoney Wenp’s failure as a Par- 
liamentarian is ascribed to his having vast | 
knowledge but no voice. What is wanted 
at Westminster is a vast voice but no | 
knowledge.” 


“A man arrested in London last week 
was found to be wearing fourteen shirts. 
He is supposed to have been saving up for 
a flutter on the Derby.” 


“One thousand pounds was paid for a | 
tankard at Curistie’s last week. Some | 
men would have wanted it filled with beer | 
for that money.” 


“A loud-speaker is suggested at the | 
Opera House for calling taxis. But why | 
not utilise one of the spare baritones? ” 





SMZ toes 
“ Fifty-six extras were scored in one < 
innings at Brighton last week. Sea-air has | 
the same effect on landladies.” G on 
Jrandma. “No, MY GOOD MAN. 
“ One consolation about the new bobbed- | Retier Socrery.” 
haired lady cat-burglar is that our wives ——————____— — 
won't be so ready to make us get out of bed at the slightest noise.” 
“ A boy of sixteen who was called as a witness at Wood Green| Chicago?’ The local answer is “Yep.” 
said that he could not read. Mr. Epgar Wawacer is reported to | 
be bearing up as well as could be expected.” 


I SEND MY St BSCRIPTION DIRECT TO THE AFRICAN 
ae } 





“ The®holition of a time-limit for the Test matches is considered 
| to be to the advantage of batsmen who are apt to be a little 
“ At one time codfish formed the currency in Iceland. We are| Sbaky for the first few days.” 

po 2 gid that we didn’t have to go round with the plate in | 
church, 


ie A lady-writer asks: ‘Does a woman prefer a husband who 
gives way to her, or the other sort?’ What other sort? ” 








“The question is asked: ‘Is the purest English spoken in | 
” 


| 
| 
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| 
i 
} 
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Mr. 


HE KING’S S illness had caused much anxiety at the | 

end of 1928. In January, 1929, he went to Bognor, 

since known as Bognor Regis, to convalesce, and in 
a cartoon Father Neptune welcomes him. By May Ist Mr. 
Punch was able to have another cartoon confidently 
worded ‘‘Long to reign over us!” : 

The General Election of May, 1929, brought the Labour 
Party back to office, and it is still there, although not 
too firmly seated. Mr. MacDonatp was again Prime 
Minister, but this time he handed the Foreign Secret; ry- 
ship to Mr. AkTHUR HENDERSON. Mr. SNOWDEN was again 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Our 
now reached the sum of 
£15 2s. Sd. as against 
£3 lls. 4d. before the War, 
and Mr. SNOWDEN was not 
the man to reduce it. 

An early cartoon repre- 
sented the arrival of a 
Dutch frigate bringing Holl- 
and’s masterpieces of art 
for the Exhibition at Bur- 
lington House, with the 
old couplet thus adapted : 
‘In matters of painting the 

charm of the Dutch 

Is grudging so little and lend 

ing so much.” 

At the end of the year 
the Ducg is complimented 

*Musso.uini the Magni 
ficent”’ for lending to Gio 
vanni Toro priceless Italian 
pictures for a similar pur- 
pose. ’ 
in January 
Punch’s old colleague, 
‘RR. <a RUDOLPH 
CHAMBERS LEHMANN—who 
for many years had been a 
valued contributor of prose 
ind verse and human kind- 
ness. In March is a 
toon in memory of 
shal Focu :— 

‘Now Death for him has set 
its deathless seal 

On virtues 


taxation per head had 


died Mr 


Ccar- 


Mai 


tested 


Punch’ $ Ninetieth Birthday Number. 








~ The elution: by the Louvee authorities , that a picture 
attributed to Lzeonarpo pa Vinct is not authentic is calculated 
to increase the uneasiness among art-lovers as to what they may 
safely admire.” 


“The remains, now deposited in the British Museum, of a 
horse with claws constitute a relic of the days when race-horses 
did their own scratching.” 


‘A Spanish woman has had five children at a birth. We 
understand that Dr. Marre Stores is going as on well as can be 
expected.” 


“ With reference to the forthcoming production of a play about 
CHARLES Prace, it is recalled that he played the violin. We have 
alwé ays understood that there was something against him.” 

“*T never walk the streets 
| of London,’ writes a provincial 
| visitor, ‘ without feeling I may 
|run up against Bernarp SHaw 
or H.G. WELLS, or some famous 
actor, painter or politician.’ 


| exaggerated by gossip-writers.” 


to the office to write this article, 
|and all the time the conductor 
| was whistling a tune,’ says Lord 
; CASTLEROSSE, It is well that 
| the newspaper-reading public 
| should know what our gossip- 
writers have to put up with.” 


| 
| “*T came along in an omnibus 





“ Mechanised music, accord- 
| ing to a song publisher, is oust- 
| ing the amateur vocalist. But 
not from the bathroom.” 
| 
| 
| 


“We understand on good 
|} authority that both The Daily 
| Mail and The Daily Express 


| have graciously decided not to 
| publish the final result of the 
| Election until after the polling 
| has taken place.” 


| 

' 

| 

“ A skilled mechanic adver- 
| tises himself as a car-doctor. 
| It is to be hoped that he has a 
| good roadside manner.” 


| “Dust from Vesuvius is alleged 
| to be affecting the colour of our 
| skies, but not, it is thought, toa 
| degree necessitating representa- 
| tions to Signor Musso.int.” 

i 


* A woman-writer reminds us 
that wives are not furniture. 
That is so. The instalment 
people will take furniture back 
again, 





the furnace flamed 
Swift mind and simple faith, = = ‘A writer asks what is the 
a hand of steel, er Poe ee ceiving large vegetable-marrow for decor- origin of the vibrato in singing. 
A heart that thrice repaid| |... of the font at Harvest Festival). ‘18 iv A LITTLE BOY OR GIRL?” One theory is that it was first 
the trust it claimed.” naasinccisitipebiaiaioapaion _ used by a nervous vocalist who 
And in May the death of Lord Rosrrery was recorded with | had heard that certain sections s of the audience were armed with 
affectionate respect. Among other cartoons is one in cele-| Pe tomatoes. 


bration of the centenary of the Zoo; one in which the arrival 
of the Talkies, then in rather discordant and nas 
is recognised; one giving a hand to the German liner, the 
Bremen, for its breaking of the Transatlantic record, and 
a fourth marking the restoration of temporal sovereignty to 
the Popr 

oe Caeeiverin % 


il infancy, 


as usual 


was as observant 


| 


Wiitram Waker, aged 107, the 


‘The favourite food of Mr. 
I ain that he 


oldest man in England, is pork. Vegetarians mai: 
is bound to suffer for it in the long run. 


| oysters and 


‘ A gossip-writer mentions a man who used to s¥ 


i r +} noer f eel) | 
is now an editor in Brazil. This just shows the danger of selling 
Oy sters.” 

‘I don’t think the piano will ever disappear from private 
houses,’ says a musical critic. Quite mght; we must have some- 


where to stand photographs.” 


“A naturalist expresses her conviction that field-mice have 
short memories. We can only suggest that they 
in their tails.” 

‘ A card-plaver complains that we get too many of our bridge 
ideas from America. He doesn’t believe in hands across the 
sea.” 

‘Do Cocktails make Good Mothers ?’—title of article in morn- 
ing paper. We cannot say, but we know many mothers make 
good cocktails.” 


A competition at a women’s institute in Sussex was for 
eating jelly with knitting-needles, Yet anti-feminists maintain 
that women are incapable of tackling big problems.” 


‘A young artist's declared preference for living in the native 
quarter of a small North African town, where he can forget all 
about civilisation, is regarded as a nasty knock for Chelsea.” 


“It is rumoured in motoring circles that one of this year’s 


This peril of our streets has been | 


should tie knots 
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pantomimes is to be called Ali Baba and the Forty Garage Pro- 
prietors.” 

“*Every speech,’ says a K.C., with special reference to after- 
dinner oratory, * have a beginning, a middle and an end.’ 
We ourselves are not convinced that the beginning and the 
middle are indispensable.” 

“ A luxurious gambling resort, on the lines of Monte Carlo, is 
to be formed on the coast of Dalmatia, and fears are entertained 
that it will be an inducement to go to the spotted dogs.” 


NE of the most gratifying events of the year 1930 

so far as Mr. Punch was concerned was the com- 

pletion of arrangements for the regular issue of an 
edition of his paper in 
Braille for the delecta- 
tion of the Blind. This 
publication has proved 
to be a very real boon. 
Selections from the text 
are given verbatim, 
while the pictures are 
suggested with sufficient 
explanation. 

In March occurred 
the death of Lord Bat- 
FOUR, commemorated 
in a cartoon entitled, 
“To a Great Servant of 
His Country.” Mr. 
MacDonavp’s Cabinet 
difficulties were illus- 
trated in a_ cartoon 
which made use of the 
Australians’ very suc- 
cessful visit to our 
cricket grounds. The 
PREMIER remarks to 
the Englishcaptain that 
he has a fine team. 
“Yes,” replies Mr. 
CuapMaNn, “all keen; 
every man on his toes,” 
“Ah,” says the Pre- 
MIER, ‘“‘Ienvy you. My 
team’smostly on mine.” 





Among thecomments 
of the year these may 
be extracted :— 


“An American dramatist 
says there is no demand 
for plays with a sad ending. 
And particularly is that so 
in the case of those that 
end sadly after the first 
four or five nights.” 


“A crested grebe shot by 

















A FRANKENSTEIN OF THE EAST. 
Gandhi. “ REMEMBER—NO VIOLENCE ; JUST DISOBEDIENCE.” 
Genie. “ AND wHat IF I DISOBEY rou ?” 


* A Leicestershire sportsman fired at a rabbit and hit a golfer. | 


He may have hit a rabbit after all.” 

“ The price of tin jumped over four pounds a ton the other day, 
That's the sort of news that makes a sardine reckless.” 

“A marriage that took place near London the other day was 
partly conducted in the Welsh language. The idea is believed to 
have been to break it more gently to the bridegroom.” 


“We fear it will be some time before the Pleomorphic Strep. | 


tococeus, the newly-discovered influenza germ, will become a house- 
hold name.” 

“ Fifty million powder-puffs were sold in this country last year. 
Some lucky manufacturers are making hay while the nose shines,” 


asks a headline. Not unless 
8) they have commiited a 
murder, we think.” 


“*Should Women be Hanged?’ 





“There is much to be 
said for the short skirt of 
to-day. For one thing it 
shows which way tle wind 
is blowing.” 

“A school for brides is 
being opened in New York. 
Many a young married 
woman over there hardly 


her first divorce.” 


“ “Why do people stand 


for fifty hours or more?’ 
asks a writer. One theory 


the play.” 


“A motorist ses no 
reason why men should not 
give their cars appropriate 
names. Peopie who buy 
second-hand onesoftendo.” 

“A gift of safety-razors 
sent to Mr. Georcr Brrn- 
ARD SHAw has revived in- 
terest in the rumour that 


old baby has its special 
charm, says a 


a this year’s model.” 
“Miss Frances Pitt 
tells of foxes rearing their 
young beside busy main 
roads. Scarcely less re- 
markable is the daring 
shown in this respect by 
pedestrians.” 


“On reading a critic’s 


anasideofthe word’ Worm- 
wood,’ we are reminded of 
the absent-minded Hamlet 
who added ‘Scrubs.’ ” 








a Barmouth 
We think that accommodation should also be found for the Bar- 
mouth sportsman,” 


“It is said of La Bette Srvart, who came to England 
during CHARLES THE SEconp’s reign, that the King would kiss 
her for half-an-hour at atime.’ Despite the frantic efforts of Ameri- 
can film-producers, this close-up record stil! stands.” 


sportsman is being sent to the Welsh National Museum. | 


“ Conjecture is rife as to what the purchaser of a ducal coronet 
at a sale by auction intends to do with it. Our suggestion is that it 
would add distinction to the hat-rack.” 


“ According to a weekly paper the police always stop the traffic 
to let Mr. Georck Brernarp Suaw cross the road. The idea of 
stopping Mr. Suaw to let the traffic pass is said to have been 


| abandoned years ago.” 





AY” so we bring this review of twenty 
eventful years to a close with the assur- 
ance that Mr. Punch is now concentrating his 
gaze on July 17, 1941, when he will have 





reached his century and be still not out. At 
whatever age his demise occurs—an improbable 
event which he refuses to consider seriously—he 
promises to die young. E. V. L. 


is that they want to see | 


the famous beard is being | 
purchased for the nation.” | 


“Eventhethree-months- 


medical | 
writer. For one thing, it is | 





knows how to set about | 


in queues outside theatres | 





objection that Mr. HENRY | 
AINLEY neglected to make | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Friday, July 3rd.—With no desire to 
disparage the richly critical eloquence 
of the right hon. Member for Edgbas- 


| ton, we are compelled to admit that 


his assault upon the Finance Bill was 


| not the piéce de résistance of to-day’s 
| oratorical bill of fare, nor was Mr. 
| Pernick LAWRENCE’s defence of it. 


though he defended not only the 
substance of the Bill but the Govern- 


| ment’s ruthless application of the 
| guillotine with a pretty spirit. 


| itor” of Bishop Stusss. 


What Members had gathered to hear 
was Sir Jonn Srwon’s parting word 
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ing the Government's Land Tax pro-| Mr. Luoyp Gzorce might have de- 


posals would not have commended it- 
self to the ‘true exponents of Liberal 
principle,” Sir Henry CampBEt.-Ban- 
NERMAN and Mr. Asqurra. (“The right 
hon. gentleman the Member for Car- 
narvon Boroughs will forgive me if I do 
not quote him,” added Sir Jounn, with 
just a soupeon of cold poison in his voice.) 

The right hon. gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon Boroughs needed no 
quoting ; he was there to speak for him- 
self, and he up and spoke in no un- 
certain terms. True, he had not much 
to say about the Finance Bill or even 
about the Land Tax, except to declare, 





livered himself less acidly if the taunts 
of the gentlemen above the Gangway 
had not so obviously got home on him. 
There was certainly little or nothing in 
Sir Jonn Sron’s speech to provoke 
such an onslaught. Perhaps the Liberal 
leader was blustering to drown the 
voice of his own “occasional monitor” 
—more vocal on this occasion than is 
its wont. 

Time was short and the other 
speeches, including that of Mr. Snow- 
DEN, were perforce short too. It did not 
matter, for it had all been said before. 
The House went home with the clash of 


on conscience to the Luoyp Grorce! amid derisory ‘‘Oh’s,” that the object | steel on Liberal steel still ringing musi- 


\\ 


The Chicks { M re 


Dissident Ducklings : Su 


Liberals and Mr. Lioyp GEoRGE’S 
valedictory observations hurled in the 
receding wake of Sir Joun Simon, Mr. 
E. Brown and other dissidents. 

Sir JoHN stuck austerely to his one 
point, as a lawyer will do when he 
knows his point is a good one. The 
CHANCELLOR’sS Land Tax was in effect 
a penalty imposed on the landowner 
for daring to own the land which “ God 
gave to the people.” It bore no resem- 
blance to the Liberal principle of tak- 
ing a share of the unearned increment 
of land values for the State, and it 
violated the principle of no double 


| taxation. He (Sir Joun) had a consci- 


entious scruple against violating those 
principles. His Nonconformist con- 
science was not the “occasional mon- 
The course 
taken by the Liberal Party in support- 


1 (wItrm™). 


RoBERT 


of the Bill was ‘“‘that land, the value of 
which had been created by communal 








ee 
“< t .* 


Welt 
\ wit 


“ We AT LEAST WILL NEVER DESERT You!” 
Hurcarson, Str Jonn Stwon anD Mr. Ernest Brown. 


cally in its ears. It was a rare and on 
the whole refreshing noise. 
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enterprise and expenditure, should| Monday, July6th.—Mr. A.M.Samvue. 
make its contribution to taxation on | is one of those simple souls who believe 
the basis of its real value.” His real|in barter and exchange. He has heard 
defence of the CHANCELLOR’S measure | that Italian foodstuffs are reaching this 
was practically that of the nursemaid | country in wagons from Italy vid the 
in Midshipman Easy, who excused the | Harwich Ferry. Would the Srcre- 
arrival of an irregular offspring on the | TaRY oF THE OveRsEAS Trape Dr- 
ground that it was a “very little one.” | PARTMENT see that the wagons re- 
The Liberal Amendment, accepted by | turned to Italy laden with North Sea 
Mr. SNowDEN, had reduced what would | fish and pottery? Vistas of an official 
have been a tax of £2 1s, 8d. on a five- | existence enriched 

hundred-pound site to one of 5s. 24d. |“. ... with amber grapes, and Chian wine, 
To Sir Joun Srwon, Mr. LLoypD GEORGE | Green bursting figs and tunnies steeped in 
continued rather bitterly, it would have | wine,” 


been all the same if it had been 24d. | to say nothing of caller herrin’ and the 
It was a question of his conscience— | louder kinds of cheese rose before Mr. 
. twopenny-halfpenny conscience—the |GitLeTT, and he announced in his 
sort that strains at a gnat and swallows | firmest tones that he would do nothing 











| of the kind. 


the whole camel of Protection. 
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The arrival in this country of Dr. 
“SrrapisMus” BuKHARIN of Moscow 
(whom the Devil fly away with, as 
‘‘BEacHcoMBER” would say) was ex- 
plained by Mr. Ciynxs. He is a scien- 
tific historian, it seems, as well as a 

rofessor of applied political se 
Why, asked Mr. Hor8-Be isn, had the 
Government refused similar facilities 
toMr. Trotsky ? Mr.CLynEsexplained 
that the circumstances were very dis- 
similar.» Therein he is correct. Mr. 
Trorsky did not try to enter the coun- 
try disguised as something different. 

Questions being concluded, Mr. Max- 
ron arose and, looking more like a 
sombre penitent than he has ever 
looked like a ferocious pirate, made 
humble apology for his recent recourse 





CHARIVARIA. 


Tue pronouncement of a London 
magistrate, that not even a bookmaker 
is allowed to knock his wife about, will 
be welcomed in sporting circles, where 
the desirability of a ruling on-this con- 
troversial point has long been felt. 

* * 


To overcome the present economic 
crisis Soviet scientists are to recon- 
struct mathematics. They are expected 
to scrap the capitalistic method of 
reckoning how many years make five. 

** 


+ 
A county captain urges representa- 
tive teams to go all out for a win. Too 
often they are all out for an inadequate 








and knocks in defence 
of his recalcitrant and 
still contumacious col- | |)! 
league, Mr. McGovern. wo 
Messrs. Kin.ey, Bucu- 
ANAN and BECKETT 
abased themselves in 
like manner, and the 
Prime Mrister, with 
the concurrence of the, 
leaders of the other two 
Parties, handsomely ac- 
cepted the amende hon- 
orable and moved that 
the proceedings be en- 
tered on the Journals of 
the House. 

He then moved the 
Second Reading of the 
emergency Coal Mines 
Bill, which was 
without a division, but 
not without some ap- 
prehensive shudders at 
the thought that the 
coal-spectre should so 


to unapostolic blows ; TW 
tal |" 2 | 
f { 
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Scottish Barber (engaging assistant), “A PAY LOWER WAGES IN THE 
SUMMER, BECAUSE THE WORRK 'S EASIER.” 
Applicant. “ Buy PEOPLE GET THEIR HAIR CUT JUST THE SAME.” 
Scottish Barber. “ Ay, BUT YE DINNA HAE TO HELP 
THEIR OVERCOATS.” 


informed that, though Vega, which is 
approaching us at the rate of five hun- 
dred miles a minute, radiates fifty times 
the heat and light of our sun, it is so 
remote that it will not seem percepti- 
bly larger or brighter in’ a hundred 
years. This should relieve the little 
ones of immediate fears of Vega-stroke. 
* * 


* 

An actor who had lost his way in a 
coal-mine heard a faint tapping and 
found that it was caused by a confrére 
collecting geological specimens. He is 
believed to have been under the delu- 
sion that it was the applause of the pit. 

* * 


+ 
Various rumours have been current 
as to the personal relations between Mr. 
Lioyp George and Mr. Parr Snow- 
sa 8 DEN; but the truth 
would appear to be that 
they are no longer on 
singing terms. 
* * 





London parks are 
observed to have es- 
caped any great inva- 
sion of ants. They are, 
however, infested with 
sluggards. 

** 
a 

In a popular daily 
paper which devotes a 
feature to children’s 
hobbies advice is given 
on thecare of pet snails. 
We have heard of a 
little boy whose snail 
was so fond of him that 
it used to follow him to 
school. 4 « 

* 


It appears that egg- 
production in this coun- 
try has been doubled 
since 1913. The aver- 
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soon be clanking its grisly chains in the 
House’s helpless ears. Perhaps the most 
astringent note was sounded by Messrs. 
Runciman and C. WitiiaMs (a coal- 
mines debate fairly bristles with 
Williamses, so it is necessary to know 
which is which), who protested against 
the coal industry rushing to Parliament 
whenever it was in difficulties, but ad- 
mitted that so many people in the 
House had a finger in coal that nothing 
else was to be expected. : 





A Drinker of the Milk of Paradise. 

“Sentiment, emotion, love of the beautiful, 
artistic and poetic feeding is further shown.” 
Reading of hand-writing in Women’s Paper. 


“The old clerk fetched down two heavy 
lodgers from the shelf, and after blowing the 
dust from them, laid them open on the 
desk." — Magazine. 

It sounds like the 2, for one of the 
monthly choices of the Crime Society. 








A newspaper correspondent writes | 
from the Highlands to say that he has 
seen a sea-trout leap at a chaffinch ; but 
we doubt whether anglers would score 
any marked success with artificial 


birds. ee 


* 


“There is a lady who seems to have a 
baby every Tuesday afternoon,” says 
Lord CastLERosse. It is too often. 

* * 


According to the same authority, | 
several of his readers are gloomy about 
his future in the next world. Where 
gossip-writers go when they die has 
often been the subject of speculation. 

* * 


“ Dyspepsia,” says a writer, “makes 
people pugnacious.” A diet of dressed 
crab for our heavyweight boxers seems 


to be indicated. , , 
na 





Juvenile readers of a daily paper are 





age hen seems to have grasped the idea 
that an egg a day keeps the poulterer 
away. es 

* 

A viear visualises the church of the 
future as a cinema, The “preachies” 
are bound to come. 

** 

Relief was felt that the “standstill” 
order for livestock was lifted in time to 
allow the annual southward movement 
of Scottish footballers. 

x * 

ry’ ‘ . * . 

The world’s biggest apple-pie, made 
in Birmingham the other day, was 
twelve feet long and ten feet wide. Thus 
our boyhood dreams at last come true. 


* 
A doctor says that sun-burnt people 
are often inclined to be very bad- 


tempered. This bears out our indepen- | 


dent view that sunburn suggests rude 
health. 
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“ Do YOU SEE THAT MARK ON TH 


“Dip HE REALLY? But I suppos! 


Although Messrs. Garry and Post 
succeeded in flying over sixteen thou 
sand miles in nine-and-a-half days 
they don’t appear to have got any 
where afterall. , , 

* 


It is said that the first question asked 
by them when they had completed their 
round-the-world flight was, ‘What 
day is it?’’ Those of us who have just 
emerged from a traffic-block in London 
are content to ask what year it is 

* * 

ia) * 

I have not heard the cuckoo this 
year,” writes Mr. N. Hamper in 7'he 
Daily Express. We think he did right 
to get into touch with Shoe Lane. 

* * 
* 

A bomb thrown into a dance-room 
in America exploded without harming 
any of the dancers. It is said that a 
jazz band was playing at the time and 
the explosion passed unnoticed. 

x * 
ee * ‘ 

In the opinion of the Curator of the 
Royal Botanical Gardens the decrease 
in insect-life in London is due to the 
motor-traffic. It is pathetic to think of 
a mosquito being knocked down by a 
motor-car and crippled for life. 
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WALI WHEN OUR BOY WAS aT CAMBRI 
} WAS HIGHER THERE,” 


issist towards a proper reali- 
sation of Mr. Punch’s longevity to re- 
that at the time he first saw 
the light of day ZArRo AGHA Was a mere 
| 1Hout SLXby 

“ * * 

rary * . 

Che recent disturbance in the House 
1s aroused apprehension as to what will 
happen if the country ever puts a Left- 
Wing McGovernment into power. 

* * 
* 

\ new book entitled The Bank of 
England from Within is said to reveal 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
as having a heart of gold. 

x * 


7 
In the American golf championships 
1 ball was melted by the great heat. 
We understand that the player took a 


spoon to it * 
» 


It is estimated that after the recent 
protest-meeting of six thousand taxi- 
cab drivers on a hot afternoon in Hyde 
Park. about eighteen thousand waist- 
coats were picked up. 

* * 


+ 
A jazz band plays in an American 
zoo. The idea is to keep the animals as 


| wild as possible. 











— 


DGE HE JUMPED AS HIGH AS THAT.” 








| 
HERO - WORSHIP. 
I prp but see him passing by; 
I merely brushed his arm and I 
Experienced the thrill of my 
Existence ; 
It’s true that I had often sat 
And gazed upon his form, but that 
Had been invariably at 
A distance. 


Your deep contempt I well may earn, 
For many a man, Pye lived to learn, 
At hero-worshipping will turn 

His nose up; 
But, I repeat, it fired my brain 
With momentary bliss to gain 
So near a view—in fact obtain 

A “close-up.” 





| 


You may, upon the other hand, 
Endorse my satisfaction and 
Acknowledge that you understand 

It fully; 
You might yourself have been imbued 
With joy at having closely viewed 
A star of such a magnitude 

As WooLtey. CB... | 
“L.C.C, Stir up tHe Trarric Poot,” 
Evening Paper. 














Muddy work. 


| 


— ENS SOREN torent 
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THE PERFECT CITIZEN. 


I nore I have more reverence than 
to tease the L.C.C.; but I must put this 
matter of my wall on record, for it is 
one more landmark in the steady march 
of civilisation and the making of the 
good citizen. 

Three-and-a-half years ago the Lon- 
don Thames rose up and committed a 
flood; and here in Hammersmith we 
have not finished paying for it yet. 

On its way out of our premises the 
Thames removed the low wall which 
normally stands between the gardens of 
this humble row of houses and the river. 

Exactly one year later the L.C.C. 
came along, removed the remains of our 
Queen Anne bricks and built a new wall 
of nice twentieth-century concrete. 





I gazed at this addition to my home 
with undisguised astonishment. I 
thought at first that the L.C.C. out of 
their great love for me must have 
devised special measures to protect me 
from floods. This was my welcome 
home; the L.C.C. had given me a para- 
pet. Indeed, I was just about to ring 
up County Hall and thank them for the 
kindly act when some cynic remarked 
that Father Thames, if he did want to 
flood again, would probably have the 
sense to come round the corners of my 
birthday parapet. 

I then concluded reluctantly that 
the L.C.C. had gone mad. 

The only other tenable hypothesis 
was that the parapet was not intended 
as a flood-work at all; it might be some 
kind of monument or memorial, or per- 


of the L.C.C.!” What happened was 
this :-— 

Under the Flood - Prevention - and- 
What-not Act the Council sent out orders 
to the owners of every riparian prop- 
‘erty to forthwith and so forth raise 
their floodworks by eighteen inches, to 
a height so-and-so above Ordnance 
datum, free of average and Trinity high. 
water mark. But these orders, like 
the first part of the command, “Fix 
Bayonets!” were not intended to be 
obeyed. For one thing, if the sixteen 
owners of this row of houses had obedi- 
‘ently put in sixteen contractors and 
built sixteen new bits of wall the flood- 
works might not have been wildly 
uniform, and this would have upset the 
tidy mind of the L.C.C. And no public 
body likes any private body to arrange 








They also sent the 
owners the bill, accord- 
ing to the provisions of 
some fantastic statutes 
called the Thames River 
(Prevention of Floods) 
Acts, 1879 to 1929. A 
little hard, this, we 
thought; for in the 
genial arguments we 
had about the concrete 
wall we were told very 
frankly that the pur- 
pose of the wall was not 
to keep the Thames out 
of our houses, but to pro- 
tect the public sewers 
and the citizens who 
dwell in the hinter- 
land. A little hard, 
therefore, that a public 
authority should expect 
usto pay for the erection 
of a public breakwater. 
They would not expect 
us to pay for a road 








Amateur, “ Excusr ME, Sir, BUT WOULD YOU RECOMMEND THIS VIEW AS 
EASY FOR A BEGINNER? ” 





his home in his own 
way. What is desired 
in such cases is that 
the owners shall ignore 
or disobey the orders; 
then, after the statu- 
tory interval for objec- 
tions, the Council step 
in and do the work with 
their own contractors, 
sending the bill to 
However, I promised 
not to talk about that. 

And this as a rule 
works smoothly 
enough. For it is the 
instinct and practice 
of every good Briton, 
when he receives an un- 
pleasant and obviously 
lunatic order from a 
public authority, to 
fling it into the waste- 

per- basket, or at 
least thrust it out of 
his mind. 











which was damaged by an earthquake. 
However, let us leave that ancient 
wound alone. They are, I believe, still 
expecting. 

About two years after the flood the 
authorities in their wisdom decided that 
the wall was not high enough and must 
be raised by eighteen inches all the way 
from Chiswick to Putney. Nothing, 
however, happened. 

At the beginning of this year I in- 
cautiously went to Australia ; and when 
I came home I found that the L.C.C. 
had got into the house. 

You will scarcely believe it, but I 
found that my wall—and my wall only 
—had been raised by eighteen inches. 
All the other gardens in the row remain 
inviolate ; every factory and wharf and 
dwelling from Chiswick to Putney 
is as it was; only my little frontage of 
about twenty feet has this large, ugly 
and inconvenient parapet of concrete. 








haps some navigation mark to guide 
the shipping. Possibly the L.C.C. in- 
tended to put up a plaque on the para- 

t to say that “Here Happock| 

IVED, 1915—.” Premature, perhaps, 
but a nice thought. 

It grieved me to think that the Lon- 
don County Council might have gone | 
mad. I rang up the Engineering De- | 
partment to inquire, half-expecting to} 
be answered with hoots and gibbers. | 
But I was put through to a gentleman | 
who not only sounded quite sane but | 
was extremely obliging; and from him | 
I heard this very remarkable story. | 

The London County Council have 
not gone mad. I want to make that 
perfectly clear. I don’t want the 
tugmasters and bargees to burst into 
cruel laughter as they pass my para- 
pet. I don’t want the people on the 
pleasure - steamers to point and say, 
“Look! there’s the Mad Memoria 





i 














That was the course pursued in this 
case, it seems, by every riparian owner 
from Chiswick to Putney, except- 
ing some who angrily objected or 
reasonably pointed out the imbecility 
of the Council’s proposals. 

But there was one other exception— 
my landlord. 

My excellent landlord lives far away 
in the country. And he is, it seems, a 
rare citizen, a perfect citizen—a citizen 
so conscientious that, whenever he re- 
ceives an order, however lunatic, from 
a public authority, however misguided, 
his first instinct is not, as with you and 
me, to blaspheme, but to obey. And he 
wastes no time. He does at once what 
he is told. 

So it was in this rather tragic case. 
He received from the L.C.C. a pompous 








ree. 








printed document in odious Parlia- | 
mentese, studded with Whereas’s in| 


black type and entitled, Notice TO | 
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UNDOUBTEDLY THE ARCH £OPTERYX 





EXECUTE FLoop-Works; also a large 
and alarming plan (with cross-section) 
indicating (but obscurely) the nature of 
the flood-works required to be executed 
under the Flood-Prevention-and-W hat- 
not Act. 

What does my landlord do’ He 
immediately hands the whole bag of 
tricks over to a contractor and says, 
“Go ahead! Avert this flood. Execute 
the flood-works mentioned and de- 
scribed in the plan hereafter mentioned 
as necessary for repairing the said bank 
removing any cause of danger thereto 





| and rendering the same sufficient for 


the purposes aforesaid.” And it was so 
Imagine the consternation of the 
L.C.C., confronted by a citizen who in- 


| Stantly does what he is told! In another 


| they have any sense; for the way to 
| prevent a Thames (London) flood is to 


year or two, maybe, the L.C.C. and the 
rest of them will decide that it is quite 
unnecessary after all to raise the river- 
wall by eighteen inches. (They will, if| 


| divert it with sluices and things into 


the uninhabited regions lower down the | 
river, not to build at enormous ex- 


| pense horrible high walls all round the 
| Western suburbs.) When they doarrive 


at this decision they will not send a| 





| L.C.C. 
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NATURE NOTES. 
BUT FOR ALL WE 
BEEN A MATCH FOR HIM. 


WAS AN EARLY BIRD, 


KNOW 


THE EARLY WORM MAY HAVE 








printed document to every riparian 
owner, saying, “Our so-and-so of the 
so-and-so is cancelled; we were quite 
wrong and you are no longer required 
to raise your walls by eighteen inches.” 
They will allow the whole thing to slide 
quietly into oblivion, and the riparian 
owners, glad to be left alone, will not 
complain 

That at least is what would happen 
in the ordinary course. But now that 
my landlord has dutifully erected this 
ridiculous instalment of the new flood- 
works anything may happen. The 
L.C.C. 
whole silly scheme, merely to make the 
rest of London uniform with my pre- 
posterous parapet. For, if not, such 
parapet will be left alone and naked, 


may be forced to complete the | 





a perpetual memorial to the wisdom | 


of the L.C.Cc. And I shall have 
painted upon it in large white letters: 
‘‘ ERECTED BY ORDER OF OUR GLORIOUS 
1931,” so that all those who 
use the river may see it. 


Or shall I knock the darned erection | 


down—now, forthwith? I have a mind | 


to do that, for the thing is a foul 
nuisance, has ruined my garden and 
view and interfered with my boating. 


But no more of that. The point of this! 





story is general, not personal—and the 
point is that we have reached a pretty 
stage of social thingummy when the 
orders of public bodies are so notoriously 
absurd that even they do not expect 
them to be obeyed, and a citizen whodoes 
obey them is a freak and a nuisance. 
There is also another point. Accord- 


| ing to the L.C.C. this part of London is 


in danger from another disastrous flood 
while the river-walls are at their 
present height. Yet the last disastrous 
flood happened three-and-a-half years 
ago, rs (with the exception of my 
memorial parapet) the walls are exactly 
the same dangerous height now as they 
were then. Either the new flood-works 
are unnecessary or they are necessary ; 
and in the latter case the L.C.C. has 
for three-and-a-half years disgracefully 
failed to take the necessary steps, thus 
exposing us to peril. They really cannot 
have it both ways. 

But of course they will. A. P. H. 








“An anonymous cheque for £500 was 
among the donations received yesterday by 
the Foundling Hospital Site Appeal Com- 
mittee.”"—Daily Paper. 

A signed one would have been still 
more welcome to the Committee. 
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“Mummy, I’vE COME TO THE CONCLUSION 


DIFFERENT TYPES! ” 


THAT YOU ARE MORE BEAUTIFUL 


THAN ME. WHAT A MERCY WE'RE 











ERRORS AND OMISSIONS. 


“ Bio ships,” remarked Leading-Sig- 
nalman Harding as he replaced his 
empty glass on the bar-counter, “is 
all right for them as ’as hexpectations, 
but give me the Destroyer Navy.” 

“Proper lot of pirates,” observed 
Leading-Seaman “Bungy” Williams, 
who was afflicted with a first-class gun- 
layer’s rating, which doomed him to 
big ships and big guns for ever. 

* Pirates !’’ said Tosh Harding wrath- 
fully; “I’d ’ave you know——” 

“All roight—all roight, mate,” cut 
in Bungy hastily, “No offence meant. 
Will you ’ave the other ’arf?” 

“Well, I don’t mind if I do,” con- 
ceded Tosh. 

“Right. Two of the same again, 
Miss. And you was saying as ’ow you 
prefers destroyers, Tosh. For why 
particular?” 

“Well, it’s Navy and yet it ain’t 
ag if you takes my meanin’.” 

“Not quite I don’t.” 

“Well, see ‘ere. What ’appens in a 
battle-squadron when a ship makes a 

os A pas of station-keepin’ or the 
ike?” 

“Signal whacked in from Flag, ‘In- 
dicate name of orficer of the watch.’ ” 








leader of the division where we ought 


“Eggzactly. Proper  official-like 
every time. No ’umour about it. Frock- 
coat and sword, as one might say.” 

“Well, if yer starts bein’ “umerous | 
with twenty-five thousand tons, as 
likely as not something else’ll get 
cracked besides the blinkin’ joke.” 

“Just what I’m saying. But with 
destroyers it’s different. There’s a lot 
of things can be done with destroyers 
as would make the oak-leaves on an 
Admiral’s lid give birth to twin acorns 
if you was to try ‘em on with capital 
ships.” 

“For hinstance ?” 

“Well, I was thinkin’ particular of | 
a turn-out we ’ad last week.” 

“When your division was doin’ a| 
drop o’ gunnery?” 

“No, we was runnin’ mouldies. We 
was due to leave with the rest of the| 
division at 0730 in the mornin’, and we | 
was a bit adrift. You know, one o’ 
them days when everything goes wrong, | 
and what with one thing and another 
it wasn’t far short of eight bells afore 
we was steamin’ through the ‘ole in 
the breakwater to join the rest of the 
division what was already at sea. They 
was doin’ about twelve knot in line 
a’ead with a ruddy great gap be’ind the 











to’ave been. Well, our skipper ’e crams 
on to twenty knots and makes to join 
up, thinkin’, I daresay, as ‘ow ’e would 
take orf a bit from being adrift by 
makin’ a bit of an evolution of gettin’ 
into station in the line.” 

“Did ’e do it neat?” 

“No, it weren’t a neat mornin’. 
Whether it was ’is liver affecting ’is 
eye or ‘is eye ‘is liver I dunno, but ’e 
put ‘is ‘elm over too late and shot 
through the line and out the other side 
like as though we was givin’ an ex- 
*ibition of knittin’.” 

‘“Lumme!” 

You're right. Over goes our ‘elm 
again and back we shoots through the 
line and out the other side again. Well, 
I leaves you to picture to yerself what 
would be ‘appening on the upper bridge 
of a flagship if a battleboat was to 
start playin’ croquet with ‘er squadron 
like that. There’d be a — dress 
ship over all with flags askin’ ‘igh 
‘eaven in general and the ship in par- 
ticular what the ’ell she thought she 
was up to.” 

“Didn’t your divisional leader take 
no notice, then?” 

“Not like that.” 

“*Avin’ ’is breakfast, per’aps.” 


‘< 


| 





“No, ’e was watchin’ all right, ‘cos 
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into the line up goes our pennants and 
in comes a signal—one word: ‘Goon,’ 
followed by the code time, 0815 
that’s all.” 

“What did ’e mean?” 

“You wait. I wrote it down on a pad 
and ’ands it to the Owner. ’E looks at 
it and frowns. 

*“* Are you sure you read it right?’ ‘e 
asks. ‘Wasn’t there no more to it 

***No, Sir,’ I says, ‘that’s all,’ and | 
points out as they ve ’auled down our 
pennants again. 

“*Well,’ ’e says, ‘that’s odd. | 
should ’ave thought 
a turn round the bridge lookin’ fain 
puzzled. Then ’e ’ands the pad to the 
sub-lootenant who was on watch 

“*What d’ you make of that, Sub 
’e asks. 

* Well, it was a difficult turn, was 
it?’ says the Sub, clever-like 

‘Yes,’ agrees the Skipper, ‘it wa 
with that difference in speed—-ye 
an’ ’e takes the signal-pad back and 
does another squint at it. 

“*Per’aps it didn’t look as bad as it 
felt,’ ’e says after a bit 

“*No, Sir,’ puts in the Sub; ‘I’m 
sure it didn’t.’ 

‘** Probably looked a bit spectacular, 
went onthe Owner, ’00 I could see was 
‘alf-way to persuading ‘imself that 
‘ed ’andled the ship a treat after all 

“* Yes, Sir,’ says the Sub, encouragin 
like. 

“*Humph!’ says the Skipper, an 
does a grin. ‘Well, that’s a good end to 
a bad mornin’. I’m going down to get 
some breakfast,’ an’ ’e turns to the 
bridge ladder. But ’e ’adn’t got more’! 
‘alfway down when up goes our pen- 
nants again in the divisional leader 

** "Nother signal comin’ through, 
Sir,’ I sings out. 

Oh,’ says the Owner, an’ stops on 
the ladder. 

“*My 0815,’ I reads. ‘Word after 
GOOD—LORD.’ ” 


: and e does 


GUN DOGS. 
X.—Tae Wavy (or Fiat) Coat 
RETRIEVER 

In days devoid of hurry 
And leisurely of life, 

When squires were squires in Surrey 
And lairds were lairds in Fife 

Or ever cars ran hooting 
Or maids desired to vote, 

No gentleman went shooting 
Without a Wavy Coat. 


Up in the morning early 


Their titled ways men took 


In whiskers, combed and curly, 
In Billy Coke (or Cook), 

To manors (with a rental 
That gave the squire his due); 
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Captain of visiting side (to hefty substitute). ‘““You'D BETTER GO OUT IN TAE 
Pp, THEN YOU CAN MOVE THE SCREEN ABOUT.” 








And, bold and black and gentle, 
The Wavy Coats went too. 


There grandsires, hale and Tory, 


Rammed powder home and shot; 


There Youth in all its glory 


Breathed, ‘‘ Breechloaders—why 
not?” 
But, ramrod in the barrel 
Or cartridge in the breech, 
In wavywise apparel 
Would be the dog of each. 


For, when the gun was frequent 
From Frant to John o’ Groats, 
No nose as sure (‘‘ Hie-seek”’) went 
As his, old Wavy Coat’s; 

In mustard and in mangels 
He stuck to lines like wax, 


To lines and tortuous angles 


That Evciip’s self might tax. 











pounds each way.’"’—Schoolboy's Answer, 


Men say his day is over; 
They add that pace and style 
In covert, corn and clover 
Can beat him by a mile, 
And that his case is Cave 
The Labrador, and that 
His coat, that once was Wary, 
Has fallen very Flat, 


Yet, when I go, at hearty 
Invites (per Dreamland posts), 
To join a shooting-party 
Of dear bewhiskered ghosts 
On manors with a rental 
To pay a squire his due, 
Then, wise and black and gentle, 
A Wavy Coat comes too. 
a P. R. ©, 
Smith Minor Again 
“*Quidquid in utraque parte’ means ‘Two 





























: Keen) is evidently doing very 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tue Love Game” (PRINCE OF 

WaALgs’s). 

I am not quite sure whether The 
Love Game was devised by Mrs. Cectt 
CuEsTerTton and Mr. Ratpu NEALE as 
an honest entertainment or as a sub- 
versive feminist tract, but incline to the 
tract hypothesis. Certainly they have 
provided us with a gallery of the queer- 
est people. True, Margaret Armstrong, 
comely middle-aged wife (the authors 
seem to think just over forty middle- 
aged, which is a profoundly discourag- 
ing thought), devoted to her some- 
thing - considerable - in - the - City 
husband, is normal enough except 
for an exaggerated sense of the 
importance of being a Mrs. The 
rest are all exceedingly odd, and 
situations however intriguing are 
apt to lose their interest if the 
characters involved are lacking in 
plausibility. 

David Armstrong (Mr. MALcoLM 


well — with the help of an ex- 
ceedingly clever secretary, Ann 
Page (Miss Puytiis THomas). 
Margaret, his comely wife (Miss 
Marte Lénr), dresses exceedingly 
smartly and runs her comfortable 
house efficiently, though we are a 
little surprised at her taste in 
parlourmaids. Her son, Jack, is at 
Cambridge, and not, I think, likely 
to be very popular there unless 
tastes have notably changed of { 
late. Her daughter, Jill (Miss ~ 
MERCIA SWINBURNE), is an engag- 
ing wide-eyed young cynic, wooed 
tentatively in the modern manner 
by a go young man, Cyril 
Field (Mr. Evwarp Rosson), with 
a nice skill in the building of 
playing-card houses, Radical views 


on fathers as an institution and ©4™=®, SUGGESTS A CHANGE OF PARTNERS. 


an almost morbid control of his 
temper. When that peevish youth, 
Jack, sweeps away one of his airy struc- 
tures the architect does not even rise to 
a protesting “Tut-tut!” Then there is 
the formidable Stella, Margaret’s sister, 
a person of positively Cromwellian 
views (and aspect) and of such devas- 
tating frankness of comment on matters 
that don’t in the very least concern 
her that we feel that her husband, 
James (who does not appear), would 
have long ago put arsenic in her coffee. 
The First Act begins with one pas- 
sionate kiss and ends with another, the 
intervening matter being on the quict 
side. The first is delivered by Jas. 
who is evidently on terms which tactful 
counsel would describe as intimate with 


the t iourmaid; the 1 
ma David! parl seconc 





who, when the competent | f 


Miss Page arrives to put in some over-} But our authors have further pleas. 
time, rushes rashly into her arms and is | ant surprises in store for us. Margaret 
therein discovered by young Jack. repents her of her unsympathetic atti- 
In the Second Act the young Cam-| tude. Five whole days have passed, in 
bridge moralist gives his father a stark which she finds that life still has much 
lecture on the iniquity of husbands | tooffereven when much-loved husbands 
making love to their typists in their | prove resolutely unkind. Dress still has 
wives’ drawing-rooms. “What about | its charms; good food still flatters the 
the parlourmaid ?” says David, not very | palate; the sun is no less warm than 
resourcefully. “Oh, that’s different,” | hitherto. She will give David his di- 
says Jack, with some reason, no doubt. | vorce like a true sportsman. 
David’s plea that even a man over forty| And at this point I am sure Mrs. 
has his temptations and his hankerings|CHEsTERTON takes charge and Mr, 
after adventure and romance is coldly | NEALE gracefully retires. ‘‘Whatever 
| received, and he is all but stabbed with | made you suppose I wanted to marry 
you?” says Ann Page to David, 
excitedly communicating his good 
news. “We had interesting work, 
passion, intimacy. The only thing 
left is housekeeping. No, thank 
you!! Good-bye.” And David, 
who has meanwhile discovered that 
cold mutton and an egg cooked 
by the parlourmaid are not quite 
in his line, creeps back to his for- 
giving Margaret and all is well. 
The authors, in fact, decline to be 
serious. : 


AT THE OPERA. 


**Le MARTYRE DE St. SEBASTIEN” 
(CovENT GARDEN). 

WE were told that this was to be 
the “first and only” performance 
of Signor D’ANNUNZzIO’s play. In 
selecting it for the opening of her 
season Madame Ipa RUBINSTEIN 
showed less wisdom than in her 
determination not to repeat it. 
For its gloom was without relief 
except for a little unpremeditated 
humour. 

Sebastien, Captain of Archers, is 
witness of the courage of two 

; brothers, converts to Christianity, 
MIXED DOUBLES. who decline, in the face of imminent 
Tue GENTLEMAN, AFTER THE LOSS OF A LOVE torture. to sacrifice to the pagan 
gods. Moved by the _ resistance 
they offer to the threats of the mob 
and the pleading of their mother 
| the paper-knife by his son in a passion | and sisters—even to the point of refusing 
of fury. | light refreshment—he passes into a state 

From this spirited if extravagant | of “holy delirium,” from which he never 
scene we pass to another in which | completely emerges till his death (at a 
Margaret hurls the exceedingly ex- | very late hour). Calling upon Heaven 
pensive diamond ring which David, | for a sign, he shoots an arrow into the 
after the manner of conscience-stricken | air which doesn’t fall to earth (or, if it 
husbands, has brought as a birthday- | did, nobody knew where) and then 
present, at her faithless spouse and ex- | dances on live embers “which have for 
plains to him, pleading ardently to be| him the coolness of bedewed lilies.” 
divorced, that however heroic her| This closes the First Act. 
tolerance and understanding of the} His new faith is put to a further 
vagaries of middle-aged romantics may | ordeal (after an interval of about thirty 
be she never, never will surrender her| minutes) when the Emperor (D1oce- 
position as an authentically married|71an), who has heard of Sebastien’s 
woman. This all went down very | miracles and thinks that he has the 
well, I am bound to say, and the | makings of a god if only he would return 
players took many calls at the curtain’s | to pagan orthodoxy (the ladies are con- 
- |tent with worshipping him as Adonis), 
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Patient Wife (to Husband, 
HAVEN'T HAD ALL THAT TROUBLE FO 
Husband. “ On 








commands him to sing to the accom- | did not 


paniment of Apollo’s lyre. He cuts its 
strings with a knife. The Emp: ror then 
tries again, handing him a figure of 
Victory as a symbol of his suitability 
as a candidate for godship. Sebastien 
flings it to the ground. This annoys 
the Emperor, who orders him to be put 
to death. 

It falls to Sebastien’s own company 
of archers to impiement the Imperial 
command. There might at first blush 
appear to be a certain irony in this, as 
when Acton was torn to pieces by 
his own hounds; but actually the 
archers, being very fond of him, are 
opposed to the idea of carrying out his 
execution and their Lieutenant presses 
him to escape. Nebhastien, however. 
insists that they should discharge thei 
duty, and under protest they shoot him 
where he stands against a large tree, 
each of them uttering a loud wail of 
anguish as he lets fly. 

Even after death Sebastien’s miracul- 


ous gift does not desert him. for the of super- supers, Ir 


arrows leave no wounds behind. This 
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ho has been taking portions of his car to pieces to remedy running trouble). “I Hopm, DEAR, YOU 
{ NOTHING.” 
ASSEMBLED rr I FIND I'VE GAINED TWO SPARE PARTS.” 








surprise me as I had seen no- 
thing of the arrows (the shooting took 
place in a very bad light, against which 
nobody appealed) till they suddenly 
arranged themselves horizontally in the 
tree-trunk after Sebastien’s body had 
been removed by his friends. 

To the general gloom, not unim- 
pressive, of the atmosphere was added 
. portentous excess of what—the words 
being French—must be called declama- 
tion, but would, if they had been 
in English, be described as mouthing 
and ranting. The elocution of the 
Emperor (M. DESJARDINS) was com- 
paratively free from thisdefect. Madame 
Ipa Rvuprsters, whether in gilt 
armour (Act I.),in Court dress (Act IT.), 
or in décolleté (Act TIT.), was always a 
gracious figure and brought to her work 
a devout sincerity worthy of a better 
cause. In the décor, designed by M. 
Baxst, there was a lavish splendour 
tempered with appropiate solemnity, 
and no less generous was the supply 
10stly immobile. 
overture and inter- 


Apart from the 





ludes Signor p’Annunzio had left 
M. Desussy very little to do. I don't 
know if he was conscious of this neglect, 
but it seemed to leave him rather sub- 
dued. The vocal music, largely con- 
fined to the Chorus, was not noticeably 
inspired. 

The production was received by the 
audience with respectful enthusiasm ; 
but a good many must have held the 
private opinion that the most mysteri- 
ous thing about this mystery play is 
the fact that it was considered to be 
worth producing. 0.8. 





“Woreitepon ‘Dous.ies.’ 
Ladies’ Ex-champions Pass Out.” 
Sporting Paper. 
Poor dears, it was very hot. 


“Swift (Jonathan) History of the Four 
Last Years of the Queen (Elizabeth), goof 
copy of the first edition, scarce, 42s.” 

Bookseller's Advertisement. 
We question whether the Dean ever 
got so near to the heart of a goof as 
Mr. WopEHOUSE does. 
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TO JOSEPH JOACHIM. 

[Last night Josera Joacuim’s grandnieces, 
Jetty p’Aranyr and Apia Facurrt, and 
his granddaughter, GABRIELLE JOACHIM, 
took part with the New Symphony Orchestra, 
Sir Henry Woop and Mr. Donatp Tovey in 
a concert at Queen’s Hall to celebrate the 
centenary of the great violinist’s birth.] 
Wuen Punch was very young, his stall 

Was seldom vacant at the “Pops,” 
And there, in old St. James’s Hall, 

He used to hear immortal “Ops” 
Played in a style he never can forget 
By Josern Joacuim and his quartet. 


For “Jor” was then a household word, 
Beloved and honoured by musi- 
cians— 
Long ere his strenuous namesake stirred 
The souls of slumbering politicians— 
And was acclaimed by all the world’s 
consent 
King of the nobiest, kingliest instru- 
ment. 


Alas! St. James’s Hall is gone; 
The “Pops’’ they harboured long 
have perished ; 
But “Jon’s” descendants carry on 
The great traditions that he cher- 
ished; 
And the authentic magic freely flows 
From Apria’s and JELLY’s fiddle-bows. 


So Punch on this auspicious day, 
In gratitude which never ceases, 
Offers the homage of this lay 
To the granddaughter and grand- 
nieces, 
“Blest Sirens,” who in pious concert 
hymn 
The glories of great Josepu Joacuim. 
C. L. G. 


THE PARTY SPIRIT. 


By our Socrety ConTRIBUTOR, THE 
Hon. Petunia Ports. 

(The parties given by the Hon. Petunia 
Potts at her modern flat, a converted 
stable in Soho, are a notable feature of 
the London Season.) 

Isn't entertaining delightfully simple 
nowadays? I just rang up two or three 
friends and asked them to come in 
for a cocktail and a spot of food. By 
ten o’clock there were quite forty-one 

ple on the staircase. It is that per- 
ect blend of Bohemia, Mayfair and 
je ne sais quoi, with just a sowpcon of 
quien sabe ? that constitutes the really 
successful party, don’t you think ? 

Of course the latest cocktails were 
served, includi the favourite 
“Bookie’s Dream,” which was handed 
round in mugs. As everyone is slim- 
ming nowadays the birdseed arranged 
on cubes of ice was much appreciated. 
For the ultra-moderns there was carrot- 
juice absolutely neat. 

My real excuse for a party was to 








show a perfectly divine collection of 
modern paintings lent to me by artist 
friends in Greater Chelsea. None of 
these pictures had been actually hung 
in the Royal Academy. Many people 
thought they gained considerably in 
atmosphere by being exhibited in my 
cocktail-bar. Included in this collection 
was a tritonic symphony by Dicki 
Muffelheimer—quite marvellously in- 
describable but somehow suggestive of 
several arms anda leg amidst jade water. 
cress. I sometimes wonder whether the 
pieture is symbolical of the influence 
of vegetarianism or just the triumph 
of inspiration over mere technique. 
Posterity will judge. 

I found poor old Colonel Chaparty in 
an advanced stage of emotion gazing at 
Mezzitoff's post-impressionistic effort, 
“View in Afghanistan” (five chutney- 
bottles in a ravine). I thought at first 
that the “Bookie’s Dream” had dis- 
agreed with the Colonel, but of course 
modern art often renders one rather 
inarticulate. In fact I always find it 
simpler not to express too definite an 
opinion on pictures myself. 

Dear Moravia Shropshire, the most 
fascinating of half-wits, quite missed 
the point in confessing that she adored 
landscapes, as the picture she was ad- 
miring at the moment was a chaste 
example of neo-pointillism, featuring 
two helpings of Wienerschnitzel with a 
portion of the artist’s mother. 

The man with whom I drifted in to 
supper reminded me vaguely of some- 
one I met in Cairo last winter, but. of 
course one cannot be certain. I could 
not help wondering who the people 
were that sat opposite us, but no doubt 
their names will be in the Press. They 
seemed to arrive with some American 
people, but one cannot be sure. 

A great feature of the evening was 
some new music, including the first 
performance of ‘ Prohibitiana,” a tone 
poem for saxophones and bagpipes. 
The subject seemed to call for a good 
deal of dissonance. Most of the guests 
left after this, but everyone seemed 
to think everything was too amusing. 
“Such fun!” they all said. 








“*REVOLUTIONARY’ ENGINE. 
Run on Liquid Instead of Gas.” 
Headlines in Morning Paper. 
Those we have heard in Hyde Park 
seem to run on both. 





“The Duke and Duchess of York arrived 
at Henley shortly before noon, and, after 
boarding the Thames Conservative launch, 
they travelled down the river. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin was another interested spectator.” 

Exeter Paper. 


In his proper station at the wheel of 
the launch, we hope. 


THE INCOMPLETE HIKER. 
For years when I could work a spell 

Of leave of absence from the galley 
I’ve roamed afoot o’er moor and fell, 

By path and high-road, hill and 

valley ; 

And as I went my humble way 

I little thought my conduct striking, 
But did my twenty miles a day 

With no idea that I was hiking. 


My dress was tamely orthodox; 
My feet I shod in honest leather; 
Nor knew that tennis-shoes and socks 
Were fitting footgear for the heather; 
I never bared to wondering eyes 
A pair of knees as pale as suet 
Beneath a kilt whose blended dyes 
Would make a Scotsman faint to 
view it. 
Though not, I like to think, a prude, 
I never flouted Mrs. Grundy 
By ostentatious solitude 
A deux from Saturday till Monday 
With some young thing in shorts of 
puce, 
A garb which may be now the fashion 
But would have played the very deuce 
In my case with the grandest passion. 


Nor did I ever join a throng, 
|__As oft depicted in the papers, 
| Who cheered the way with jest and 
song 
And cut the most amusing capers; 
Alone I walked, and counted high 
Among the journey’s pleasing fea- 
tures 
The opportunity to fly 
From contact with my fellow- 
creatures. 


And when night fell ‘‘The Carters’ 
Arms” 
Or some such comfortably low house 
For me possessed more potent charms 
Than the most up-to-date Yo-Ho- 
House ;* 
Replete with ham and eggs and beer, 
I’d turn the local paper’s pages 
Or mark with half-attentive ear 
The discourse of the village sages. 


In fact, confronted in the Press 
With those whom hikes o’er hill and 
dale lure, 
I feel myself in tastes and dress, 
Manners and modes, a total failure; 
I think I'll buy a nice bath-chair, 
Turn aeronaut or motor-biker, 
Acknowledging with dull despair 
That I shall never make a hiker. 








“ Boom tn Mororina on THE Way.” 
Headline in Daily Paper 
On the roadway, we hope. 





*The possibly onomatope@ic and decept- 
ively alcoholic abbreviation employed by @ 
certain section of the Press for the Youth 
Hostel Rest-houses, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

A wovet which deals darkly with the dark dealings of 
bookies and police puts me much in the position of David 
Copperfield overhearing the mysterious dialogue of Mr. 
Gulpidge and Mr. Henry Spiker—a dialogue (you remember) 
eked out by nods, winks and significant dashes, which was 
designed by its promoters to make the rest of the company 
look extremely callow and ignorant. I would not do Mr. 
Montacu SLATER the injustice of suggesting that he 
meant his first novel to have this effect upon its readers, 
but I do feel that a book attacking a social abuse stigmatised 
as notorious ought to be considerably more explicit than 
The Second City (WISHART, 7/6). This relates how Maurice 
Jones, one of the brightest protégés of the University Settle- 
ment of Stocklemeals, was arrested in the act of collecting 
betting-slips. The boy had foretold the coup; and a local 
Labour Member is led to suspect that the prosecution is less 
straightforward than it looks. Asa matter of fact the case 
is a test-case concocted by Maurice's patron, the bookie, to 
reduce the rates of blackmail leviex by the police ; and 
before it is over—and we leave Maurice facing a jury—we 
are up to our eyes in the sordid connivances of public life | 
in an — too recognisable North-Country metropolis. | 
Incidentally we are given several tart portraits of incom. | 
petent pundits and venial officials, Mr. Suarer’s humour | 
so far favouring Hazuirr’s “juxtaposition of the incongru- 








ous” that the physical idiosyncrasies of professed idealists 


are described with rather irritating frequency. 





Friends and Adventures (Care, 10/6) is the eminently 
suitable name given to his book of reminiscences by ‘‘T.,” 
whose signature is known to all who read our notes on the 
drama of the day. His adventures are pleasantly different 
from those of most men of eminence—literary, legal or 
martial—who at the approach of middle-age feel it incum- 
bent upon them to publish their recollections in book-form, 
Chiefly they were of the spirit, for he was at Stonyhurst, 
and a Jesuit novice (in which capacity he describes himself 
as doing the work of housemaid, parlourmaid, under- 
gardener, probationer - nurse, charwoman and 
scullion). He even learned enough cooking, it would seem, 
to serve up a savoury hare-soup, having first (more Glassico) 
killed his hare with a collector’s gun, borrowed and, I sus- | 
pect, unlicensed, Then he was at Oscott, until summoned 
by Cardinal VaucuHan, already a sick man, to fill a teaching | 
vacancy in the choir-school at Westminster. But VAUGHAN 
died and Cardinal Bourn succeeded, and “kindly but 
quite firmly refused to take the responsibility ” of ordaining 


boots, 





_a student who was clearly not built on normal lines. So 


“TT.” became a “spoiled priest,” as he terms it, thrust out 
with fifteen pounds of capital—and a talent for making 
friends which proved even more valuable, And for the story 
of how he became a commercial traveller (of sorts), an 
expert in typography, founder of the Agenda Club and 
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| dramatic critic I recommend you to 


| vided various portraits, from which an 
| of what “T.” looks like in real life 


| I'he Career of Julian Stanley 
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the book itself—urbane, original, with 
here and there a touch of agreeably 
acid malice. Artist friends have pro 


intelligent reader may form a fair idea 


Williams is the clever story 
Of a cad without a manly 
Motive in his repertory 
For (since I am no detractor 
Of the stage) I'm loth to state 
That Julian is a youthful actor | 
Married to a charming mate | 


Though plot lacks, you 'd say and noterr, 
Nothing much the central theme ails 
As the study of a rotter 
With a hopeless taste in female 
Julian picks each pretty dear up 
And philandering goes to seed 
Till he winds his mean “career” up 
As a criminal indeed 


Here is writing apt, ironic 

ADRIAN ALINGTON has done it 
Nothing in his histrionic 

Tragedy should make us shun it 
Cuatro sells it, Winpvus also, 

And the price? Why, what they fix 
Could you say was aught but small? So 

Go and pay your eight-and-six 

It seems to take a Woman nowaday 

though her voice may unconsciously 
echo the voice of Ruskrn—to realise 
that economy was a domesticated 
word before it was a political one and 
that the principles that go to govern a 
decent home might very well be ex 
tended to the governing of a decent 
country. This, I feel, is the finest 
lesson deducible from the Duchess of 
ATHOLL’S interesting little textbook on 
contemporary politics, a primer which 
though ostensibly written for the guid 
ance of the newly-enfranchised woman 
would in many respects come in equally 
handy for the average male voter 
Women and Politics (Purmir ALLAN, 
6/-) deals first with the forms of govern 
ment, national and imperial, under 
which we find ourselves, with Minis 








Viewtor, “No, LEAVE Iv ALONE. I'LL Canry if mMysety. I'M sick or THIS 
tries and the services they control, and PERPETUAL TAPRWG. | 
in } , »* Porter But, Sarre, I very roor Man, I HAF THE SEVEN WIFES AN’ THE 


with the conflicting problems of War THIRTY-TWO CHILDRENS TO MAKE SUPPORT FOR, NOT ‘ARF, YRS?” 
and Peace, Free Trade and Tariffs, oo = 
Capital and Labour. Finally, having disposed of general| ‘Mr. and Mrs. Robert Warmstry and their family, having 
issues, it surveys the specific work of women in legislation | disposed of No. 3, Victoria Place, Chelsea, have gone into 
and the latest political proposals affecting family life. Clear | residence at Paggitts, Bodsey, Titcham, which will in future 
and kindly as it is—and in many ways extremely accom-|be their permanent address, Telephone: Titcham 2.” 
plished—the book would have carried greater weight had it | To be sure that wasn’t the actual form of the announcement 
preserved a greater measure of impartiality. Now and again that Helen and Robert did send to the papers when they 
it runs serious risk of becoming a mere Tory counterblast | made their exodus, if indeed they ever sent any announce- 
to Shavian Socialism; and from a woman who is at pains} ment at all. It was only Helen's half-jesting idea. ‘Gone 
to urge other women to distinguish between fact and asser- | into residence” was too pompous for Robert altogether, nor 
tion some of its statements strike me as tactical errors. | was “‘ Paggitts”’ the name of their new house. It was hard to 
These defects apart, the work is as skilful in performance ‘name it. Of the Warmatry’s four children, who made up 
| Four in Family (Cuatro anp Winbvs, 7/6), June suggested 











as it is happy in intention. 
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the title, “ Lovers’ Leap,” and Crispin “Ye Olde Hutte,” 
but in the end they called it “ Romanfield.” It was a very 
pleasant house, very modern and delightfully adapted to 
the scenery. It was built by Robert’s future son-in-law, and 
was therefore everything that Robert wanted it to be; and 
Robert's family came from that part of the world, some- 
where near Severnhampton, to be precise. Going to live at 
Bodsey, therefore, meant knowing the “county,” which is 
always (at least in inverted commas) a complicated and 
amusing affair. In many ways the “county” considered the 
family ratherodd, and thefamily reciprocated the “county’s” 
view. The family had the whip hand, partly because they 
were Warmstrys and partly because of their sense of quiet 
fun. Mr. Humpurey Pakrneton has sketched the characters 
of important local ladies, and of the Bishop of Manda- 
lay (afterwards diocesan of Severnhampton), with abun- 
dant humour and a very observant eye. He can sum up 
the foibles of a house as surely as those of its inhabit- 
ants. This is a very entertaining book. 





power, with the wits of a moron and the kind of crass 
egotism which results when mistaken pride takes root ina 
fuddled mind. Because of an illegitimate relationship with 
a noble house he considers himself too big a man to be con- 
cerned with the petty troubles of either his shop or his 
home, except in the exercise of a blind and crushing 
tyranny. When his world begins to collapse, everything 
slips away from him quickly; death relieves his unhappy 
wife, his mistress is carried off by his son, and his crazy 
ambition for his younger daughter is baulked. We leave 
him, a broken hulk, alone with a whisky-bottle. A grim 
book, but one that has been moulded with the certainty of 
a master out of the rough clay of life. 





It is a moving and supremely courageous story that 
Princess Peter WoLKoNSKY has to tell in The Way of 
Bitterness (MeTHUEN, 7/6). In May, 1919, she escaped from 
Russia into Finland, but soon afterwards she heard that 
her husband had been arrested in Petrograd, and despite 











In 1857, Mr. Jan H.| _ - 4 ; 
HorMeEyk reminds one, Y= “= 
recalling an almost for- 
gotten 9 in the pages 
of South Africa (BENN, 
15/-), there were to be 
found five Republics 
and three Colonies in 
territory where now a 
single Union maintains 
its autonomy. In fol- 
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history of that resolu- 
tion into unity the 
writer is determined 
that he at any rate will 
create no new antagon- 
isms, for he applies 
tactful discretion so 
lavishly that one may 
almost hear it drip from 
his gear-box on to the 
trackway of his narra- 
tive. Of all the volumes 
of this Modern World 


PERFECT 
THIS TRAVELLER, HAVING GIVEN 
UP HIS STRAP 








REINS tie Wt the protests of her 
yt ns! friends she determined 

————— L=—R~w- | to return. To get back 
: : into Russia was as diffi- 

cult as it was to get out 
of it, and the dangers 
and hardships which 
she encountered both 
on the journey and after 
her arrival are put be- 
fore us so clearly and 
vividly that the pic- 
ture of Soviet Russia in 
1920 is as distinct as 
it is tragic. Anyone 
less devoted to her 
mission must have been 
defeated by the count- 
less obstacles which 
were put in her way, 
ee | but eventually she suc- 
SS SSS | ceeded in obtaining her 
MANNERS. husband's release from 
UP HIS SEAT TO ONE LADY, GIVES prison. In this really 
TO ANOTHER. amazing tale of adven- 
tures and misadven- 











series none, I think, is concerned so much with gloomy past 
and glooming future, so little with an immediate present 
that is really not too bad. The transition from a national 
struggle between White and White to an impending eco- 
nomic and cultural conflict between White and Black is the 
writer’s central topic, and it is only with a visible effort 
that he rises at times to a chastened optimism. Yet he 
writes so well and has a story to tell so rich in adventure 
and heroic accomplishment—and, moreover, he keeps one 
so constantly guessing as to what bits of best-forgotten 
history he will leave out next—that he is livelier company 
perhaps than he realises himself to be. . 

Hatter’s Castle (GOLLANCz, 8/6) is a large book, in which no 
concessions are made to the frivolous reader, and it is writ- 
ten in a style which depends to a great extent on piled-up 
adjectives and rather cumbrous Latinisms. The theme is the 
decline and fall of a provincial hatter who is both a patho- 
logical case and a brute, whose speech is the uncouth dia- 
lect of the Clyde; and yet, despite all this, one can have no 
hesitation in saying that here is an outstanding book, and 
that as a character James Brodie may never be forgotten— 
so strong and so mature, even in a first novel, is the writing 
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bead Dr. A. J. Crontn. Brodie is a man of enormous physical 


tures the PRINCEss is especially to be commended for the 
care with which she distinguishes between truth and 
rumour, and for the tributes she pays to those who, not 
in some cases without danger to themselves, stood by her 
in her hours of greatest need. 


The memoir of Gray of Bradfield (OxrorD UNIVERSITY 
Press, 7/6), which Mrs. Gray has compiled “from unpub- 
lished reminiscences and other sources,” gives us a calm and 
well-considered account of a remarkable man. In reading 
|its pages one cannot help being impressed by Dr. Gray's 
| terrific energy; even his holidays were spent in cyclonic 
exhibitions of activity. But more than energy was required 
in the young man who became Head of Bradfield when its 
fortunes through various causes were at a low ebb, and 
unquestionably it can be said that Dr. Gray was the happy 
possessor of those qualities which famous headmasters 
require. His name will live, as it deserves to live, in con- 
nection with Bradfield, but those who study this memoir 
will find that it is not only as a schoolmaster that he is 
worthy of admiration and remembrance. 











“Detached Freehold House, good garden, garage, owner.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
We should prefer the owner detached too. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Mr. Jonn DrinkwaTerR has com 
pleted the first volume of his auto- 


biography. In literary circles some 


surprise is expressed that he has not 


produced it in dramatic form, with the 


title of John Drinkwater. 


Py, 


We gather from the results of the 


recent campaign that drinking milk 
is a cure for almost everything except 
the milk-drinking habit. 

+ * 

When the police of Chalons-sur-Saéne 
wanted to arrest the village black 
smith for bathing in the nude he di 
fied them and had to be lassoed and 
dragged ashore. Nothing like this was 
visualised by LONGFELLOW 

sg hg 

At a gymnastic dis- 
play in London a boy 
scout threw _ thirty 
somersaults in fifty 
three seconds. There 
should now be no need 
for him to do another 
good turn for a month. 

+ .* 

A news "item men- 
tions a Russian woman 
of noble birth who is 
now employed in an 
American post-office. 
We rather fancy that 
the girl who served 
with stamps the other 
day started as a Grand 
Duchess. 


* * 
* 


‘What is wrong with 
the modern novel ? 


asks a reviewer. One night Do yor 


of its worst faults is 
that the covers are too far apart. 
x * 

Motorists going to Switzerland ar 
warned that in some cantons the a “l 
limits are strictly enforced No ¢ 
couragement is given to Alp-hogs 

* * 
‘ . * 

Certain cricketers are criticised for 
stopping the ball with their feet when 
fielding. They risk incurring the re 
proach of “ Buttertoes! 

x * 
. > * 

‘Forty Years On” is said to have 
been translated into Chinese ; but little 
credence is attached to the rumour that 
a Pidgin-English version of the Eton 
Boat Song is to be heard on the Yang- 
tse-Kiang. ogee 

* 

M. BuKHARIN is reported to have 
been seen drinking lemonade and eating 
buns at a Bloomsbury reception This 
lends colour to the suspicion that he 
has leanings towards Bolshevism 
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st (in crowded boarding-house, to man about to retire for the 





Many Territorials. going into cong [oatesihand of having crs ashed into a 
were observed to be carrying suit-cases | slug on the road. , , 
instead of kit-bags. Anti- militarists | ° 
regard this as a hopeful sign. | Speaking in the House of Commons, 
| Mr. T. Reto, M.P., mentioned the case 

We receive with caution a rumour | of a Scotsman who lost his job because 
that at a smart seaside resort a young|his accent was so broad. To avoid 
woman has caused a sensation by ap- misunderstanding, Scotsmen asking a 
pearing on the beach in a skirt. |friend, ‘‘What’s yours?” are advised 

‘ee | to write it down on * piece of paper. 

A newspaper reader considers 7 

the worst English is spoken in Belfast 


Pa 
A doctor declares that germs always 
and Glasgow. 


We question the windows | work in threes or fours for company’s 
of pub acoy § opinions calculated to|sake. We are glad to hear this as we 
provoke Mr. St. Joun Ervine, who has | should hate to think of a measle suffer- 
been fairly rast of late. ing from that solitary feeling. 

* * | * * 


a } 

Bookies are said to have lost a mil-| The wife of an American arche- 
lion pounds this season. Backers have | | ologist renowned for his researches in 
no doubt as to who will have to find it. | Mongolia has obtained a divorce on 

So Bee the ground that his 
|prolonged absences 
jamounted to deser- 


| thought that among the 
| martyrs of science must 
| be recognised the path- 
letic figure of the fossil- 
|widow. y» » 
| * 
Speaking of the mod- 
ern popular song, a 
|writer said the other 
day that, if it is too 
easily remembered, it 
| becomes cheap and 
| bans al. We know of one 
| that became cheap and 
| bananal. es 
| * 

At Brighton last week 
we succeeded in taking 
a snap of a _ picture- 
MIND IF WE HAVE A HUNDRED UP BEFORE You TURN IN?” |paper photographer 

ia i who was taking a snap 
An American writer says “th: ut Dean of 0 one of its readers who was taking a 
Ince “looks every inch a Dean.”’| snap for its competition. 


What did he expect him to look like? | *.° 
\ slight depression passing over Ice- Pupils at a London infants’ school 


land os | learn the alphabet with lettered balls 
. with which they play. One little girl 
\ shop at Hackney has been visited | shows promise of being a telephone- 
by sm ish-and-grab raiders twice in the operator by the way she rolls her r’s. 
same week, This looks like a case of ay 
bad staff-work. , » A caddie, we are informed, should be 
perfectly dumb whilst a golfer is pre- 
[t is complained that on one housing | paring to hit the ball. And perfectly 
estate in Staffordshire the rats go into | deaf when he foozles it. 


the houses at night forfood. The remedy | sg 
seems to be to take it out to them. | “English people should be careful in 


°9 |using American slang,” says a writer. 
Bscvie ead of a Chicago man who, see-| For instance, a visiting lawn-tennis 
g spots before his eyes, consulted his | | player would be pardonably annoyed 
doctor and was relieved to discover | if somebody called him a racketeer. 
that it was only bullets after all. +9 
is | A woman reader of a morning paper 
The recent wet weather is blamed | says that watches and clocks stop when- 
for an increase of pests. More than/ever she enters a room. We should 
one driver of a small two-seater has | advise her to see a face-lifter. 


ition. It is a moving | 
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but quite common in my own experi- | it generally, to outrage the sensibility | die 
ence), it doesn’t smell any the worse | of the home native. anid aimee in ete Ria _§ 
; for that. But I still think that it would| For ordinary purposes I am content a5 “ons ne 
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I accept the authoritative view that 
a flower’s — is independent of its 
name; indeed I would go further and 
say that, if a flower has no name at. all 
(which is inconceivable to the botanist 








respective human products by calling 
them “Great Britons” and “Greater | 
Britons,” though such a distinction, | 
with its physical and moral implica- | 
tions, might meet the particular case of | 
Oxford’s Cricket eleven, would mean | 
that we should be liable, if we applied | 


“The notion,” she continued, “‘is 


“ The sport of lying in the sun 

Until one’s hide is nicely done 

Is hardly—though it may be fun— 
Ingenious and novel. 


To taste of Nature’s riches: 
To scour the sylvan haunts of 


be a great convenience to have some | to describe myseif as an Englishman; 
recognised terminology by which to just as I should, no doubt, be content 
distinguish a native of these Islands | to describe myself as a Scotsman or an 
from an overseas member of the British | Australian if either of these descrip- 


/To sample the amenities 
Of rural nooks and niches. 


“One might appreciate the looks 





7 home to me more poignantly than ever | versity Cricket Match was one of them If one could find these rustic nooks 
i after the.recent Varsity Cricket Match.|—-when I feel a craving for a more | And reach these rural niches. 

{ As a generous-hearted Imperialist (and | generic nomenclature, and at present, «4 1. ontly-iny ted 

{ | Cantab), I should have liked to con-| though the term “British” may be ~ Niet Mca 42 lg 

t - : : “AIM Enables one to view them, 

; | gratulate some Oxonian from overseas | applied to any member of the Empire, Por Wedidaniie tekiosh 3 ee 
' | on the fact that, out of 414 runs com- | there are (as I have been trying to show | I er “bb ‘i . roach re _ 

j | piled from the bat in Oxford’s first | all this time) no names to distinguish Tl h — xe Te to a rnd 

| innings, no fewer than 369 were credited |a home member from an overseas | eee ee 


Commonwealth. 
This long-felt want was brought 





| tions reflected the facts. But there are 


|times—and the oceasion of the Uni- | 





Of glades and spinneys, brakes 
and brooks, 


One’s feet for walking through them. 


to transmarine members of the team,| member. In these days, when the Gov- 
the native contingent furnishing only | ernment is sparing no pains in its noble 


“For seeing places off the beat 


45; but I foresaw that language would | 
fail me if I tried to find distinctive | 


| names of reasonable length for these 


two sections. To have referred to) 
the native batsmen as “Englishmen” 


effort to unite the Empire by prefer- | 
ential bonds, it is most desirable that | 
a home Imperialist and an overseas 
Imperialist should at least know how | 


to address one another. This need | 


| ‘The dress adopted, so they say, 


I never came across so neat 
A notion as to put one’s feet 
To use in walking through them. 


Is singularly striking ; 





would have been to expose myself to | seems to me to be even more clamorous 
the indignation of Scotland, for there | than the need to reform the National 
was among them a gentleman of) Anthem, and I shall be greatly obliged 


The girl enthusiast resorts 
Most manfully to shirts and 
shorts— 





PBC ES IRE: SEHE RES ITI, Sits 


























| the name of Scorr and another who | to any reader of Punch who will supply = : 3 

| hailed from a school in Perthshire, and | me with its solution. 0.8. | The Escrenyaam, by the vay» 3 

| I have before now been the object of ie designated "hiking. ; 

injurious remarks for having loosely “ At first it seems a moral lapse, : 

employed the word “ Englishmen ”’ to | THE —_ HOLIDAY PASTIME. But girls are justified nse ' 

: include dwellers beyond Tweed. “My angel —I addressed my wife— In wearing knees with naked caps | 
7 I might, of course, have referred to| ‘The time has come for broaching | For purposes of ‘hiking.’” iM 
q the home members of the team as) The annual topic of the way les wie eee ‘ 4 
7 “Britons,” but this is a term which | In which to spend our holiday; Enough, I cried ; I scorn the cranks % 

4 people seldom employ except when | July is getting on in life W flock to ee: & 

; making the disputable assertion that) And August is approaching.’ The pleasures they provide are % 
} the race so described will never be re- | : ame; Pera: 4 
. duced to slavery. Besides, it is ambigu-_ ag to dogmatize, but I We'll try this modern ‘hiking i 
; i ous, bein uall : . | Am always pretty certain by game, 
il ous ae SteanY sremeetie to he] ee Solel icly | Remembbrng’T hope, the thanks 
: i 4 That August is approaching. We owe to its inventors. g 


be said of the epithet “British.” 
N . 
friend eerste ce te | “For me, my inclination leans 
Bloveri an “Blseee endl Galonial” Ber | Towards marine immersions 
the term “Colonial” has long ago been W ine baths and urban 
repudiated by our overseas Empire; rep hae 
! ; I vote for thickly-tented sands 
i and t . ~ wi 
k ag 08 Seman orm | And piers and penny-slot-machines 
it. Even American culture, which And pleasure-boat excursions.” 
organises the adaptation of the English 
language to modern needs and in- 


“In short, we’ll take to walking, 
though 
I trust that we shall not be slow 
To recognise the debt we owe 
To ‘hiking’s’ shrewd inventors.” 
C. B. 
| “Tae Fryinc ScorTsMAN AGAIN RUNS 
Non-Stop 
I know it may evoke your sneers, from 206% ge gpl: aye 
“ Bross ; But, I repeat, my fancy veers Agh. wn Weebly Paper. 
vented that revolting expression, ’ Brit- To seer abe aabeitihes and piers Why not spend a long holiday in the 
isher, has not yet thought of ‘ Domin- And pleasure-boat excursions. | 'estaurant-car? 
ioner;” and, anyhow, this wouldn’t : aid 
embrace ~ — of Pataupt. She answered me: ‘In sandy sloth His guests having fallen out through oe 
Fj Geogra I isti i . . ness, & young man, owner of motor yacht 
4 | | the ae ost mie A —— I too adore to grov el | and high-speed car, secks congenial com- 
: Daughter And coax a comely dermal tan; | yanion(s) for his A holiday.” 
lands by the terms “ Great Britain” and But I suggest another plan 4 nage ze > gael Paper. | 
Greater Britain” ; but to draw a cor-| That’s widely advertised and both : 
responding distinction between their | Ingenious and novel. 


| We shan’t risk a tumble out of either | 
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THE UNTOUCHABLE. 
PEER (doing a Constitutional) “ANOTHER OF THOSE NASTY THINGS You SEE WHEN 
YOU HAVEN'T GOT A GUN.” 
[Under the Parliament Act the provisions of the Finance Bill are constitutionally immune from alteration by the 
House of Lords.] 
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“WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE CHURCH? | 


| Baptist Church, Cotton Valley, Louis- | 


{[Juty 22, 193). 
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Shopman (discussing bathing costume), “Reatty, I CAN'T UNDERSTAND IT SHRINKING, UNLESS—ER—YOU'VE ACTUALLY 
BEEN IN THE SEA WITH IT.” 











I seem to see it all so clearly :— 








\their congregations; so long, indeed, 
| sometimes that there was a little rustle 
amongst the pews as if the contest were 
|now—by grace—at an end. Clearly 
ithere should be a count of ten at all 
| these intermissions, and the man who 
And then the letters to The Times!| cannot get into his stride again after 


ANOTHER Bett GoEs To AMERICA. 
REBENDARY BIFFIN BEATEN BY FIVE 
Hours up in Wortp’s THEOLOGICAL 
WATERLOO! 


“ALL previous records of pulpit) p 
marathons,”’ so runs the pregnant para- | 
graph before me,“ were smashed to-day, | 
when the Rev. T. A. Sanpirer of the | 


_ iana, wound up forty-eight hours’ con- | The letters to The Times! ‘nine’ has been called must be dis- 


| tinuous preaching. His subject was, | 


Surely we ought to get our boys on| qualified. Nor should any other unfair 
‘What’s Wrong with the Church?’” | to the track immediately, and see that | devices be allowed to interfere with the 
Very little, reply. Or at least very | they have lung- massage and larynx | hours of play. I refer chiefly to the lift- 


little with the Baptist Church in| exercises every day. 
America. I have not the least doubt; I notice by-the-by that so far these 
that in any open pulpit marathon or | contests have not been regularised. 


| ing and lowering of the bookstand, the 


‘readjustment of spectacles, waiting | 


whilst spectators leave the arena or | 





_ lectern salamis for ministers of all the | There is no Central Body of Sermon | stopping whilst they cough. There may | 


| churehes in the world, one of their |Control nor any means of obtaining a/| be other questionable tricks in vogue. 


hundred-per-cent he-men would at the | national handicap. Fast and slow de-| Whatever they are and whenever de- 
present moment carry off the palm. | liveries are equally eligible to compete. | tected they should be sternly sup- 
What are we, what is any country ex-| It is not stated that stop-watches have | pressed in the interests of the sport. 


cept America, doing to build up the|been employed or that any referees) Remains, then, the question of 


_ Stamina of its young divines? Has any |have been appointed to check such| nourishment. Mr. SANDIFER, we read, | 
| Anglican bishop been round his diocese | abuses as secret reading from manu-|of the Baptist Church, Cotton Valley, | 


lately looking for a long stayer of Eng- 


lish pedigree and 


script or to take time out for quota- | Louisiana, kept up his strength by eggs 


ntage? I doubt | tions and texts. 


it. Are the Free Churches testing the 


All this, no doubt, will come. I have! is not stated how the eggs were served. I 


wind of their likely lads or picking use-| known preachers commit a doubtless | am inclined to think that a boiled, per- 


ful sky-pilots against the day that will | unintentional foul by pausing for nearly | hapsevena poached, egg should be ruled 
surely come? Not they. 








and chocolate and by drinking coffee. It 
} 


half-a-minute whilst they surveyed | out in pulpit marathons if a clean and 
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healthy spirit is to be preserved. Against 


| the egg beaten in sherry (where per- 
| mitted) or the scrambled egg, admin- 
| istered by a verger or perhaps by the 


| strative. 


people’s warden, I have nothing to 
say. In all probability, however, a con- 
tinuous supply of chocolate fondants 
is the most suitable dietary, as they 
can be munched without serious loss of 
rhetorical power. DEMOSTHENES, after 
all, sucked pebbles, and many leaders 
of the modern Bar absorb a peppermint 
bull’s-eye before beginning their per- 
orations. It is scarcely necessary to 
note that caramels and all toffee pre- 
parations should be avoided, as they 
are almost certain to impede doctrine 
and throw exegesis out of gear. I heard 
of a very promising candidate the other 
day who was expected to pull off a 
local trial but, owing to want of fore- 
thought in this matter of refreshment 
bunkered his fifthly in a stick of green 
nougat and was forced to retire 

The attitude of the spectators in this, 
as in all other sporting encounters, 
should of course be quiet and undemon- 
Nothing is so certain to 
cramp a thermopyle preacher’s style 
as murmurs and ejaculations during the 
periods. It will often be found, I antici- 
pate, that, towards the close of a thirty 
or forty-hours’ address, enthusiasm and 
excitement are hard to restrain, especi 
ally when some local or national rivalry 
is at stake; but the pent-up feelings of 
the spectators must as far as possibl 
be suppressed in the interests of sports 
manship and fair play. Congregational! 
yells, for instance, should be absolutely 
forbidden. No wagers should be allowed 
nor should final results from other 
churches be hoisted on the hymn-board 
Thecompetitorina pulpit actium may be 
quite unaware that he has only to stay 
out a few more sentences in order to 
lift the Diocesan Shield or beat the close 
Presbyterian figures for Scotland and 
Northern Ireland combined. And ap- 
plause may put him off his paragraph 
he may foot-fault, or damage his fist, 
or run into the rails. The last ten hours 
in a sermon are always the most critical 
and the likeliest to find out the weak 
spots in a welter-weight’s vocabulary 

Granted, however, that we make up 
our minds early that we are not going 
to yield this title, as we have yielded 
so many others, to our cousins over- 
seas, there are gleams of hope, I think, 
on the horizon. England has been 
noted in the past for her long-distance 
orators. There is a bulk of eighteenth 
century sermon literature, the very 
perusal of which fills us with admira- 
tion for the polished athletes of the 
past. Yet these men went into the pul- 
pits untrained, as training is now under- 
stood. They ate and drank heavily 























MANNERS AND MODES. 
THE ORIGIN OF A VOGUE. 


Summer Fashions for 
Parliamentarians. 


They wore wigs. They had none of the 
lithe grace, the panther-like agility 
nor the outdoor exercise which fit the | “The bride os given enn by i 
modern curate for his task. There mus‘ eet en roe al ee hsv e~ . ae 
; . | Joseph Hunter, the Scottish Liberal Whip, 
be young Sandifers, ay, better and who wore an Eton suit.’"—Sunday Paper. 
mnger S; ifers.i »>making ough- , Snr 
longer Sandifers, in the making through | Just the costume for a liberal whipping 
out the theological colleges of our land. s ; 
tut there must be no shilly-shally- | “Rev. H. M will occupy the pulpit 
ing America’s high spot homily men | to-morrow, after which he goes on his annual 
will not give up the International | vocation.”—Scots Paper. 
Harangue Vase without a bitter fray. | We, too, often feel that we are born 
Evog. | holiday-makers. 

It is known, of course, that there was a | . : area: 
burial ground in that street, which, acquired | ‘Her friends include people of all types, 
iin 1251 by the Great Western Railway | some of them the greatest of the day. A 
is now the site of the Arcade.” | note or telephone message from her can 

Midland Paper. | move mountains of all descriptions.” 


It was only a few years earlier that Sir | Yorkshire Paper. 
' 
' 











{ ompany, 


Mr. SMYTHE must take her on his next 
| expedition. 


CHARLES Parsons fitted the first steam 
turbine to the Ark. 
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PEEPS AT POSTERITY. 
Tue Brars Tax. 
Tue central feature of Mr. Sxow- 


| pEN’s Budget of 1933 was the Brains 
Tax. The principle of this tax had 


been perceptible for several years in 
our taxation arrangements; but it was 
left to Mr. SNowDEN, with his famous 
sense of logic, to put the idea into a 


clear and consistent shape. 


| SNowpEn’s discovery that 


_ and give it to all the people. 
| But then there came a “‘sen- 


| protracted contact with the 
land, and the vituperation 
_ of an earnest Socialist who 


great disappointment to 


_ cided to make the owning 


and the people were able 


It will be recalled that in 1931 some 





bagged the land; also that the people, | the larger. Children (one beauty of the 
in proportion to their numbers, owned | scheme was that children for the first 
a most unfairly meagre amount of | time made their due contribution to the 
brains ; also that nearly all Socialists | Treasury) paid on Cradle, Infant and 
had been cruelly deprived of brains,|School Value according to their ages 
since those who had been born with | and state of education. A small child 
brains had failed to develop themowing|who was heard to say that he was 
to the dukes’ owning the land. _going to be an engine-driver was taxed 

The rage of the Ministerialists was|on the union rates of pay for engine. 
extreme, and the Brains Tax followed | drivers less 4. To find the School Value 
at once. It was an easy matter to|of a boy at Eton the assessor took one- 
value the brains of the nation. The! third of the Parents’ Actual Value and 








excitement was caused in 
the Socialist Party by Mr. 


“God made the Land for 
the People.” The land, how- 
ever, was in the possession 
of rich dukes; and the first 
proposal was to take all the 
land away from all the dukes 


sational hitch.” Jtwas found 
that the did not want 
the land. The people had, 
in fact, for years been show- 
ing an increasing distaste 
for the land, and openly ex- 
pressed their preference for 
the squalid cities. Cold 
shivers went through the 
people at the mere idea of 


was promised a piece of the 
land by Mr. SnNowpen 
shocked even Mr. Lioyp 
Georce. All this was a 


these two gentlemen. But 
facts had to be faced some- 
times, even in 1931; and 
since the people did not 
want the land it was de- 


of land a criminal offence, 
but to compel the dukes to 


several birds with one stone, 








Palirfirate hf 
| goon owning it. This killed Maid. 


YOU TO DINNER AT HIS HOUSE TO-NIGHT, SIR: AND WILL You 
PLEASE TAKE YOUR LAWN-MOWER WITH You?” 


added the amount of the 
boy’s school-bills. Thus, the 
more that was spent by a 
parent on his son’s educa- 
tion the higher the tax, so 
that nearly all Socialists 
paid very little, which was 
considered just. 

The debates at first took 
a smooth course. But a 
slight breeze arose over the 
Improved Value and Un- 
developed Brains Taxes. 
The principles of these 
taxes were perfectly clear, 
though at first sight con- 
tradictory. The Potential 
Adult Value of a man’s 
brains was taken to be ten 
times the Cradle Value or 
five times the School Value. 
Now where the Actual Adult 
Value exceeded that figure 
\it followed that the in- 
| dividual should pay tax on 
|the Improved Value of his 
brains, which he owed to the 
exertions of thecommunity ; 
on the other hand, if the 
Actual Adult Value was less 
than the Potential Value he 
had failed to develop his 
brains and must pay ac- 
cordingly. Those who had 
worked hard at their studies 
paid Improved Value Tax, 
and those who had not 
worked hard paid Un- 
developed Brains Tax. And, 
of course, in the case of such 


“Mr. SMyTHE-JONES HAS JUST TELEPHONED TO ASK 





to go on singing the Land 


Song with a good conscience. 


in Mr. Punch’s pages, h 


The Brains Tax, already foreshadowed 
a rather differ- 
ent history. Quite early in 1932, when 
the Government was tottering as usual, 


| it was discovered that the original inten- 


tion had been for all the people to have 
not only the land but brains. A Royal 
Commission, under the Chairmanship 


of Lord Passrretp, was appointed, 


} 


| 


with instructions to find out who had 
got the brains. The Commission re- 
— that the brains of the country 
iad been foully diverted into the heads 
of quite a few citizens, many of whom 
were the same noble lords who had 





|famous Form B 29 (Q) ss<? ras was | masters, artists and poets, who had 








—- classes as parsons, school- 





soon in every citizen’s hand. There | failed to make a proper commercial use 
were sixteen principal ‘“‘values”’ of|of their brains, tax was paid on the 
brains :— | difference between their actual earnings 
(i) Social value. jand the earnings they might have re- 
@) enrich rgag | ceived if they had gone into business. 
(d) Potential adult tl) thatt dele. me & All this was stated to be perfectly 
value. (m) Bogus value. | Simple and just. Mr. LLoyp GEorcE m 
(e) Actualadult value, (n) Assessable value. | @ Speech at Pwlwlwllwy said that it was 


(f) Industrial value. (0) Improved value not; but Mr. SNOWDEN, as a concession, 


(a) Cradle value. 
(6) Infant value. 
(c) School value. 








(g) Artistic value. _and said that retired Generals should only 
(h) Publicity value. (p) Value. |pay on three-fifths of their Unde- | 

The principal tax (20 per cent) was| veloped Commercial Value instead of | 
levied on the Potential Adult Value or | four-fifths; the Liberal Parties set to | 
the Actual Adult Value (plus three | partners, Mr. Luoyp Groncrinaspeeeh | 


times the Social Value) whichever was|at Westminster said that everything 
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e | : was quite all right, and the Clauses wer 
>| carried in Committee. 
e Then somebody pointed out that 
8 nearly all the Cabinet would have t 
e pay Improved Value Tax and near! 
8 all their supporters Undeveloped Brain 
° Tax. A storm burst. The Second Wing 
d | from the Left put down an Amend 
8 ment on the Report stage : 
y Provided that in no case shall any tax be 
t payable by a member of the Socialist Part 
: Mr. Lioyp GeorGE said that this 
‘ was a very unusual provision and all 
: the Liberal Parties put down Amend- 
ments. 

d ‘ Mr. Ltoyp Georae’s Liberal Party’s 
. f Amendment ran (for about three miles 
thus :— 
as Provided that, where the tax payable 
be respect of Undeveloped Brain Value would 

| but for the provisions of this sub-section, ex 
Vy | ceed one-eighth of the assessable Adult Value 
n | | by a sum less than three quarters of the 
ai difference between the ( radje Value and tl! 
re School (Secondary) Value, the tax paya! 
L under this Section by a Member of the Social! 
y | | ist Party shall, notwithstanding the prov 
s : | sions of Section 4, be assessed as if for the 

| words *“‘ Adult Value ” in Section 3 the words 


‘School Value’’ were substituted. 


O 

h | Mr. Liuoyp GrorGe explained th 
g | | effect of this to be that only those 
ad L — = = 
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Jo iAT’S AN UGLY CUSTOMER!” 
D Y THAT. NO CUSTOMER IS UGLY IN THESE TIMES.” 
Socialists wh» hal developed t ieir | Schedule A. 


brains beyond their assessable School 
Value would pay tax at all, and they 
only a fraction of penny in ten 
pounds 

This satisfied most of the Socialists, 
but the Left Wings were adamant (as 
Left Wings, strangely enough, always 
on the ground that the Amend- 
it still admitted the evil principle 
Socialists might be taxed. Politi- 
il crises crowded the placards. The 
ls went through agonies of in- 


a 


ure 


era 
Several fled to the 
nent rather than make up their minds. 
The 


le 1 ker 


decision 


Good sense, however, prevailed. 


Bill :— 


to the Finance 
Except as he 


a criminal offence to earn an income ex- 
eeding £500 in any one year, 

Provided that nothing in this Section shall 
apply to the classes or persons mentioned in | 
Schedule A attached to this Act: and it 

hall be lawful for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from time to time to add to the 


said Schedule, by Order. 


Conti- | 


crisis became so acute that it almost | 
las if something might happen. | 
The | 
Government offered to scrap the Brains | 
Tax altogether and adopt a suggestion | 
made once or twice in these columns. | 
They put down a simple new Clause | 


reinafter provided it shall be 


| Cabinet Ministers and Members of Parlia- 
ment, 
| Mr. Lroyp Grorce at once said that 
this proposal was repugnant to Liberal 
principles, and threatened a mass-meet- 
ing of the leaders of the Liberal Parties. 
| Mr. SNOWDEN remained unmoved by 
this familiar spectacle, and the Clause 
was pressed to a division 
The Liberal Parties voted as follows: 
10 
10 
10 


¢ 


6 


Liberals voted with the Government. 

Liberals voted with the Opposition. 

Liberals abstained. 

Liberals fled to the Continent. 

Liberals had heart-attacks on the way 
to the Lobbies and were not counted. 

Liberals were found locked up in bath- 
rooms and cupboards, making up 
their minds. 

Liberals were away with bad hay-fever. 

Liberals had nervous break-downs. 

Liberals went mad. 


as 


4 
3 
The Clause was carried. A. P. H. 


“ AGRICULTURAL MARKETING BILL. 
. . . Lord Wolmer strongly disagreed with 
a scheme that would lead the Board to send 
its officials to pray all over the farms, . . .” 
Scots Pape v. 
| It would be better if Archdeacon Addi- 
| son just said a few words in Whitehall, 
| wouldn't it ? 














































| the Three Weird Sisters and chanted: 


| 


“che-ild” at him, caused him to exclaim, ‘He ought ter 
' call you ‘Miss’ !”’ To which the lady nobly replied, ‘He 





| And the child of melodrama! 
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NOT HERE, MY CHE-ILD, NOT HERE! 


I THink there must have been a time when managers 
definitely selected plays, whether classic or modern, with an | 
eye to their juvenile interest. It may have been that their_ 
reason was to secure the patronage of the ladies, or that. 
childhood on the boards was merely a last flicker of | 
Victorian sentiment ; anyhow they have enabled me to look | 
back and receive picture after picture of dramatic infancy. 

It is invidious to select, but my retrospective fancy twines 
about the seven-year-old apparition which was evoked by 


“Muckbaeth! 

Muckbaeth ! 

Muck—baeth!” 

The high-born lady with a 
passionate past (legalised, but A Pity), who proudly defied 
the villain’s threats of exposure and, thrusting her 


—ought—to call me—Mother /” (Curraty.) 

And the scene on the moors, with the apparent waif 
clinging to his unsuspected mother. (She wore—I can see 
it now—a large wool tam-o’-shanter of tartan, pierced with 
an eagle’s feather.) 

“Tell me—a stor-ay !” 

To which the heroine, with much plummy tenderness, 
responded, ‘‘ Yes, yes, dear. What shall it be about!” 

“Tell me—that one abaowt Beautay and the Bayst !” 

* % # it S 

The knell of the stage-child as a regular institution of 

the drama began, I think, to toll after Little Willy had | 

_ breathed his last in Fast Lynne; and the end came with 
His House in Order. The L.C.C. then discovered that late 
nights were stunting to growth. 

Farewell to the velvet suit, to the starfish lace-collar, | 
to the sausage curls! For this virtually restricted the 
stage-angel to Act I., after which (at about nine o'clock) 
the creature was hustled home to bed. So the dramatists, 

_ abandoning the juvenile appeal for good, took, as it were, 
to drink. 
| But aftermaths of the struggle still persist, and at | 
_ Christmas the whimsical author is faced with the dilemma | 
| of matinées only, or of causing a youth of quite sixteen, | 
| standing five-feet-four in his Eton jacket and with his | 
| voice breaking, to be put to bed by the Nannie of the} 
play. The L.C.C. is appeased, but the effect is curious. | 

Children on the stage, as opposed to the stage-child, are | 
_ not absolutely defunct; but you must know where to look | 
| for them. And I annually solace myself with the panto- | 
_ mime Prologue, in which a nurse in starched streamers and | 

heavily-rouged puts to bed a real child, who, the stocking | 
| hung and the hmes dimmed, seldom fails to pipe, ‘Eu, | 
| Nursay, tell me a good-night stor-ay!” To which the} 
| nurse (a direct descendant of the heroine who had the past 
| that was A Pity) replies briskly, “Well, then, just one. 
Which shall it be?” 

And the child will call for “Cindereller,”’ ‘‘ Puss in Bewts”’ 
or “The Fortay Thaives,” according to what pantomime is | 
billed outside that particular theatre. 

And so I sit, and my youth is brought back to me—the 
Christmas when, at seven years old, I unsuccessfully peti- 
tioned authority to let me too be a “Scarlet Runner” in| 
Jack and the mstalk, and sing “See how the Bean is | 
Growing,” in emerald tights. 

And now that the cocktail school of drama seems to be 
with us permanently one fact stands out. The modern 
play is completely childless. It is commonly about couples | 
who talk of marrying and don’t marry; couples who! 

















don’t love. In every case the ménage is entirely barren of 








—_—, 
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borrow each other’s husbands pro tem. or for ever, for any 
reason on earth but the continuation of the race; couples 
who love but don’t marry, and couples who marry but 


visible offspring. 

The uttermost concessions made us by modern dramatists 
are (1) allusion to the child upstairs, or (2) allusion to the 
death of the child before; in streams of talk and an epigram 
or two washed down by Martinis the couples get on to 
more vital topics (such as birth-control, free love and 
careers for wives). 

It is felt, I believe, that children on the stage make for 
a certain dowdy effect of domesticity that will invalidate 
the epigrams. It is perceived that one cannot embrace the 
child and shake the gin simultaneously. It is certainly 
known that behind the scenes children are a confounded 
nuisance and their attendant mothers much worse. It is 
a fact that it comes much cheaper to cause the stage-wife 
to exclaim, “Gerald, you’ve never understood our boy,” 
than to bring on the boy for five minutes and get him mis- 
understood at £3 10s. a week. It is almost certainly felt 
that the voice, accent and inflexions of the stage-child are 
like nothing on earth or under it. 

But, in spite of all these considerations, I miss the brat. 
RACHEL. 








GUN DOGS. 
XI.—Tue Sone oF THE POINTERS. 
WE once were the popular people ; 
We once were the pets of the squire; 
And, as far as you'd see from the steeple, 
We'd gallop all over a shire, 
And northwards of Tweed not a ben’l! 
But be one that we ranged far and near, 
We dogs that you only unkennel 
For less than a fortnight a year, 
Oh, dear, 
For ten little days in a year. 
We passed with the scythe and the sickle 
And the men who poured powder and shot 
Into Purdeys, we passed with the fickle 
New coming of those who did not; 
With the coming of butt and of hurdle 
We passed, and with times out of joint 
When there’s scarcely a corn-stalk to girdle 
A partridge who'd sit to a point. 
So we wag at the kennel’s high railing 
And wistful we wait on the flags, 
The teams who were once so unfailing, 
The very essential of bags, 
Or ever a driven bird sped fast, 
Or ever two guns were a craze; 
For only the heather is steadfast 
And pays us our merciful days, 
Wherein, come each August, we shall up 
And, again at the ancient command, 
Stretch out in our hurricane gallop 
To quarter, to back and to stand. 
And you whom we serve? Why, you then ll 
See style that your fathers held dear, 
And the dogs who come out of your kennel 
For less than a fortnight a year, 
A year, 
For ten little days in a year. 


P. R. C. 








Post-Office Candour. 
“Tr You Want a Quick Rerty—TeLeGRapPn.” 





Advice in Sydney Telephone Directory. 
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“You WOULDN'T BELIEV! 
WOLF-CUBS TO THE Zoo.” 


SEASON OF LIFTS AND MAIN-ROAD 
FRIENDLINESS. 

Tuts is the time of year when you 
frequently find yourself rushing joy 
fully along the high roads with summer 
in the heart, five gallons in the tank 
and a general feeling of benevolence to 
all mankind enveloping your whole car 
You smile at babies, slow down for un 
decided hens and give lifts indiscrim- 
| inately to hikers and pikers. 

At this season, therefore, it is ad 
visable that the motorist should know 
something about the different types of 
“liftee”’ that he is likely to meet on his 
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pores, Mrs. Green. I HEAR THAT LAST SATURDAY HE TOOK EIGHTEEN 





The doubtful and dis- 
honest characters—whom it is best to | 
ignore—may be passed over lightly. | 
Chief among them is the tramp, who on | 
the slightest encouragement gets into 
your best seat, wearing two antique | 
wardrobes and carrying a third, and 
with further personal luggage, of which 
tin-cans, boots and socks are by no 
means the only items. Generally he | 
is terribly chatty and informative on 
topics of which you have not the faint- 
est knowledge, even if you could under- 
stand his dialect. He only becomes in- | 
telligible when he tries to beg “‘arfer 
loafer bread, Sir,” or—failing that 


yourneylngs 


item, which is not usually carried by 


motorists—a car-rug, a Map or even a 
can of petrol. 

Or there is the more respectably- 
dressed man, who is, however, liable, if 
he gets the offer of a lift, to produce a 
wife and several unpleasant children 
from concealment in the hedge. And 
sometimes it is a suspicious fellow 
sitting on the wayside, who turns out to 
be an unemployed walking from Liver- 
pool because he has heard there are jobs 
going at Southampton, or from South- 
ampton because he has heard there are 
jobs going at Liverpool, according to 
the direction of your travel. Naturally 
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| 


able, the fellow who has during the 
| passage of years come to consider what 


| lievably poor judgment of your speed 


| the lift and preparing 
| to get out and walk. 
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he has no money, and as like as not will 
either touch you for half-a-crown or 
pinch your suitcase. ; 

Of the more genuine lift-seekers 
there is, first, because the most notice- 


was originally a spontaneous courtesy 
on the motorist’s side as a prescriptive 
right on the pedestrian’s. He faces 
round as you come up and with unbe- 


waves you to a shrieking standstill! by 
sheer will-power. The general impres- 
sion left in your mind by his frantic 
gesticulations is that someone has cut 
an artery near by and he needs a 
doctor within one minute. 

Having thus considerably worn down 





back your sobs of pity you repeat your | past without a glance. Realising that 
offer and he wavers. You insist, and | you must have been mistaken you drive 
he gives in—on the eondition that you | on again and, as you pass him this time, 
don’t go an inch out of your way for| you think his attitude holds a hint of 
him. reproach. You again stop beyond him, 
Duly ensconced, he suddenly tells | this time with the pretence of adjusting 
you his destination, a point which has | something on the dashboard. Conclud- 
been hitherto overlooked in the preva- | ing that you must have stopped for him 
lent atmosphere of pathos. As like as | after all, he comes up hopefully, but, 
not it is miles off your track, beginning | seeing your preoccupation with the 
at a side-turning which is already with- | dashboard, again passes very briskly 
in sight. You simply can’t push him | and with averted face.... Well, if you 
out after a bare half-minute, so you | don’t want to go on playing at this for 
have to turn off at the junction indi- | the rest of the day, the best thing to do 
cated. After which it hardly seems to|is to drive up to him and over him, 
matter where you go, and you end by | throw the body into the back, carry it 
driving him right up to the front-door | the distance of a reasonable lift and 
of “Laburnum Cot.” He is effusively | then tilt it out into the ditch. 
grateful and, better still, you are de-| It is not a bad idea also to do this 








for you your tyres, tem- 
ae and_ brake - shoes, ont — 


1¢ asks you rather per- SSS 


emptorily where you 
are going. He ponders 
your answer for a 
moment, finally says, 
‘That'll do, if you’re 
go.ng the Chittinghurst 
way,” and gets in. He 
is not communicative 
during thedrive,though 
he does address you 
once or twice—probably 
peevishly to direct you 
the “Chittinghurst 
way” as against your 
originally plannedroute 
—his manner being that 
of a profiteer speaking 
to his chauffeur. In 
fact, unless you are 
pretty firm about it, you 
may find yourself at the 
end thanking him for 


TRILBY.”’ 








“Ir rr’s ALL THE SAME TO YOU, CONSTABLE, DON’T CALL MY HAT A 
| 


a 7 right at the start to the 
| final type — the trucu- 
|lent fellow who stands 

— ‘in the middie of the 

— road and stops you like 

‘a policeman, Having 

|secured a lift he talks 

‘the whole time about 

ithe iniquity of luxuri- | 

}ous motor- travel, the 

| face-grinding habits of 

|those who own cars, 

‘and in short makes | 

‘every derogatory re- 

|mark he can about pri- 

|vate automobiles, ex- 
| cept that he ‘wouldn't 
|be seen dead in one.” 
| Probably he 
jthat you might be 
|tempted to take the 
|necessary steps for de- 
'feating this prejudice. 





ta ‘SSCS 
guess 


“The reported discovery 





In opposition to him is the very dif- 


_ fident fellow. His method of stopping 


you is to adopt as he hears you ap- 
proach a heart-rending limp. He does 
not turn round; he does not wave or 
shout; but his back, bowed with 
a physical weariness which seems to 
reflect a greater weariness of soul, the 
result of constant spurning by previous 
stony-hearted motorists, is more elo- 
quent than many fluent words. By the 
time you are close behind you have 
already slowed down, practically in 
tears; and as you draw level he half 
turns his head and just gives you one 
short glance. Unassuming, pathetic, 
wearily brave, that expression is a 


eee 

Stricken to the heart, you offer him 
a lift. He shakes his head—couldn’t 
think of troubling you; why, he only 
has another seven miles now and his 


! of the upraising of the sea 
lighted to note that the drive has evi- | floor off the coast of Yorkshire by Captain 
dently done his foot good ; for he doesn’t | yom Pe ee 
imp 8 cause » interest in shipping quar- 
limp at all as he goes up the path. | has caused little in pping q 





ore 7? iT, 2 

Next there is the man who appar-| ene data 
ently signals you by a kind of mental | 
telepathy. He turns and fixes you with | 
a simple expressionless stare which | 
follows you as you pass. You are several | 
yards beyond him when it seems to be | 
suggested to your mind that he wants | 
a lift. You draw up and he is at your | 
elbow, having had sufficient faith in his | 
own powers of thought-transference to 
run after your car. 

Much the same procedure is adopted | 
by the very coy man, except that he| 


| 
| 
i 


doesn’t run after you; with the result | 
that once you have stopped you are | 
immediately doubtful whether he 


There is a general feeling, however, that 
he should be made to put it back. 


“Naturally, the 





Castle ruins, literally 


| Steeped in history as they are, have inter- 


. . .’—Scarborough Paper. 
We hate to have our architecture 
literally drenched with dates. 


ested many. 





““Miss Norma Shearer has earned the 
| reputation of being the best-groomed star 


on the films.’’—Daily Paper. 


| Many prefer to aim at being the most 


frequently-groomed film-star. 





“But then Lieutenant Bonaparte was not 


wanted a lift after all. You wait till he |a Wesley. ... 


comes up, and he, thinking apparently | 


that you have possibiy stopped for| If we remember right he was very far 





foot isn’t really very bad. Choking 





some reason of your own, plods busily | 


Mr. Puitie Gorvarrs in Sunday Paper. 


from being a Nonconformist at all. 
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THE COMPLETE SUN-BATHER. 
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| OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
| Tue Revier or NAFADAM. 


“ They say the lion and the lizard keep 
| The courts where Jamshyd gloried 
and drank deep.” 


| 
} 


| And so they did until yesterday. But 
| now it is left to the lizards only to 
' seurry in the dust before the Resi- 
| dency. 

Things have changed. District 
Officers can walk into the office of 

_Jamshyd (otherwise Tantrum, Lieut.- 
Col.) without that sidelong crabstep 
past the kennel, and puttees are no 
longer autographed by claw-marks. 

| One part of Africa at least is restored 
to freedom. 

For we at Nafadam have 
been too long oppressed by 
the snarling truculence of a 
mangy lion-cub, sheltering 
under the Union Jack and 
the official protection of Tan- 
trum (or Jamshyd). There is 
joy in our aa community. 
You can detect it in the sub- 
dued but triumphal throb of 
the drums in the police lines. 

Deliverance arrived a fort- 
night ago, although we guessed 
it not. It arrived, quite potty 
and in a cloud of dust, but 
none the less deliverance. 

| The cub was a present to 
Tantrum from old Garaba 
Hassan, chief of Tukawa. 
Tantrum thought it was ap- 

| propriate. He said it went 
well with the flag outside the 
Residency. 

| It was about two feet long 

| when it arrived, yellowish and 

_ woolly, and growled at every- 

| body over saucers of tinned milk. 

| It sprang into Tantrum’s favour at 

_ once by chewing the brims nearly off 

| the helmets of Rhodes and Bridger of 
| the P.W.D. They had left their head- 

_ gear on the verandah while discussing 

_road-estimates with Tantrum in the 

inner office. Worsted in argument, 

Tantrum soothed his soul by watching 

_ them depart, red in the face and furious 

_ with anger, the half-severed helmet- 

| brims flapping gracefully in a manner 
suggestive of ladies proceeding to a 
garden-party. 

| The cunning brute realised early on 

that Tantrum was official head of Na- 
fadam, and grew as sycophantic to- 
wards him—and as aggressive to us of 
lower rank—as a native clerk. It was 
uncanny. Tantrum said it was won- 
derful how beasts recognised a strong 
personality. 

If a week without any com- 
plaint he would suspect his pet of suffer- 
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ing from anemia and ginger it up with | sive fit in the middle of the only pink 


| 
curry from his own table. 


Seizing the right moment, it con-| 
solidated its position by eating four| 
chickens belonging to Meagrim, the | 
M.O., on the morning after Tantrum 
and he had quarrelled over bridge; and 
by the time it ran in front of young| 
Roberts’s motor-cycle and brought him | 
down its place was assured. Tantrum 
had always hated the sound of a motor- 
cycle interrupting his afternoon snooze. 
“It grew bigger, and complaints grew 
with it. Our concerted wrath made} 
Tantrum put it on a chain in a kennel | 
commanding the front entrance to his | 
bungalow. In this position it became | 
a mixture of watch-dog, tyrant and | 








“IT CLAWED AT THE PASSING TOES OF TANTRUM’S SENTRY.” 


customs-officer. It tore anything to| 
pieces that tried to get through. It'| 
clawed at the passing toes of Ali, Tan- | 
trum’s sentry, until the latter’s beat | 
became a semi-circle outside the radius 
of the chain. The thing was a curse. 

We dined on Saturdays with Tan- 
trum. We refused to run the gauntlet | 
of the beast in the dark on one occasion 
when leaving, so Tantrum grudgingly | 
showed us out by the back, whereupon | 
Meagrim, unfamiliar with this exit, fell | 
down the well. He emerged full of pur-| 
pose and dirty water, and sat up half | 
the night rubbing white arsenic into a| 
piece of meat. In the early dawn he | 
threw this from behind the low mud 
wall of Tantrum’s garden. 

It fell short of the brute in the kennel, 
and the watching Meagrim had the poor 
consolation of seeing it picked up and 
swallowed by a vulture, which man- 
aged to get as far as Meagrim’s own 
garden, where it threw a last convul- 





hibiscus in Nafadam. 

That was about a fortnight ago. 
Then our deliverer appeared. Loud 
yells from the native village were 
all that heralded his coming. He ap- 
proached in a hurry and a rolling halo 
of dust—a small, brown, wild-eyed, 
slavering pi-dog. Leaping and snap- 


|ping, he steered a straight course 


through Tantrum’s compound. 

It took him straight to the kennel. 
Without a pause he ran snapping at 
the big beast on the chain, which fled 
into the kennel, recognising madness, 
and was bitten. Turning, the lion 
squared things with one stroke of the 
paw, and Ali removed the body of our 
deliverer, whose duty was ac- 
complished. 

We knew it in the evening. 
Meagrim came into the Club 
with triumph in his eyes and 
a glass microscope-slide in his 
hand. 

* Bugs,” he said ; “dear little 
hydrophobia bugs! Old Tan- 
trum’s pet is probably infected. 
This is where the M.O. comes 
in. I got Ali to show me the 
dog and this slide goes to 
Headquarters for bacterial re- 
port, and I know what that'll 
be.” 

And so it has come to pass. 
And this afternoon a firing- 
party of police, dissembling 
their pleasure in the task 
while under the gloomy eye 
of Tantrum, carried out the 
official order for the speedy 
removal of his pet. 


dah. It runs thus:— 





Name. Cause of Death. Remarks. 
Leo, Felis  °303 bullets Derogatory 
Dog, Pi- | Killed on Active | Complimentary 


Service by paw 
of above 











(Signed) Adam Meagrim, M.O 
This evening Tantrum sits bereaved, 
suspecting Meagrim of chicanery and, 
it is rumoured, contemplating a croco- 
dile as his next pet. But in the mean- 
time there is peace and the lizards have 
the compound to themselves. 








Smith Minor Again. 


“The Zoo is owned by a Benelephant 
Society.” —Schoolboy’s Answer. 








“ BUCKFASTLEIGH v. ASHBURTON. 


At Buckfastleigh, and won by the home | 


tea.”"—Devon Paper. 
It is more usually the lunch that turns 
the scale in favour of the home side. 








—meeny 


Meagrim has just pinned a | 
joint death-certificate to the | 
mud wall of the Club veran- | 
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THE WORLD AS IT PASSES. 


(With acknowledgments to “ The 
Observer.”’) 

As we foreshadowed several months 
| ago Sir Peregrine Tofee died last night 
| with startling suddenness in his house 
| in Park Lane. Although he did not 
| always agree with our views we bear 
| him no grudge. He is survived by a 

widow and two children. We wish 
| them well. 


| Words fail us at this juncture to de- 
scribe Mr. LLoyp GrorGE in the present 
crisis of his Party. It is not that our 
vocabulary has run dry. Indeed we 
know the exact word which fits him 
But we respect him too much to 
print it. 


There is something wrong at present 
with British industry. All the busi- 
nesses in the country are controlled by 
men who have been brought up in 
them, who have devoted their lives to 
their success. Indeed the very existence 
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————— 7 7 oe “ 1% - | 
of these men depends on the success of | making gestures. These exercises are 
their businesses. But their methods are | all to the good; and we have little | 


all wrong. Unfortunately we have not | sympathy with the Unionist who said 
the time at present to take personal | he would like to buy the CHANCELLOR 
direction of all the businesses in the | or THE ExcHEQvueER at his (the Union- 
country. But they must be brought into | ist’s) valuation and sell him at Mr. SNow- 
conformity with our ideas and that|pEN’s. But ours is a wider outlook, 
quickly. We insist on it. and we know how much can be done, 
‘28 -% notionally, by speaking and writing. 
We have recently shown in our| We want either Free Trade or Protec- 
columns, by aid of diagrams to make | tion and are determined to get at least 
things clear, how to bore four holes| one of them. 
at one time in ten plates, getting thereby | 
forty holes by one movement of a 
machine. 


oe 





We rejoice that Mr. Hoover has 
It may be true that the | adopted ouridea ofa year’s moratorium. 
machine costs five hundred pounds, | It is gratifying for us to reflect that he 
that you may only want to bore four} has done this without our having ever 
holes at a time and that your present | expressed the idea in print. We shall 
machine, written down in your books | ensure that France, once she has fallen 
tonothing, is adequate for this purpose: | into line, stays there. 
but you should look forward to the | * * # 
future potentialities. Some day you| Someone anticipated us in pointing 
might want forty holes. We hope you| out that Youth will not be denied, but 
may. We wish you well, | there is something in it; and we applied 
* * |the aphorism when we refused our 
Our statesmen have recently devoted | sanction to the Ryder team because it 
much time to exploring avenues and! was chosen from the professional sec- 








REMARKS THAT DON’T RING TRUE. 


Cimema Actre 28 


Ir IT WASN'T FOR THE HORRIBLE PUBLICITY, I—I'p DivoRCE MY HUSBAND.” 
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IVARL. 





Tactless Lady. “My HUSBAND IS so SORRY HE COULDN'T COME, Lapy DUMPERLEIGH, BUT THE POOR DEAR HAS 


PARTIES EVERY NIGHT FOR THREE WEEKS AND FELT HE 


HAD 


TO GO TO BED EARLY 


FOR ONCE.” 











tion of the Senior Golfers’ Society. 
As Bacon said, “ Yea, it is not so im- 
portant to count the number of games 
a man hath played in his life as to 
consider the form he sheweth at the 
hour of contest.” With this also we 
agree. 








Old Men of the Sea. 
“Every captain gets a score of frivolous 
complaints before he has commanded a liner 
a thousand years.”’—Sunday Paper. 





“Riotryne in Korea. 


Last night, at Chemulpo, a hundred or 
more Koreans raided Chinese shops, eating 
houses and barbers,”—Daily Paper. 


Rioting must be hungry work. 





. . . at the entrance to the Palace will 
be posted the Edinburgh High Constables 
| in their sapphire uniforms braided in silver, 
and black cock-tails in their blue hats.” 
Glasgow Paper. 
| Hip-flasks would be less obtrusive. 


| “Hon, P.J. Cashin, Newfoundland’s Min. 
| ister of Finance and Customs, said he antici- 
| pated no great difficulty in the task of 
| raising the required loan of eight million 
| dollars, which was taking him to Montreal 
| and possibly New York.”—Canadian Paper. 
| We should have thought that with 
/ reasonable economy it might have 
| taken him even further. 








~ 


THE PASSING OF MELLS. 


[‘‘The Postmaster-General has decided that 


we are to have an automatic telephone | 
system, and that our wires henceforth are | 


to run in pipes underground. .. . / A small 
army of men descended on us from afar. 
They brought electric drills. . They 
blasted great holes in our roads. . . 


broke our windows. The tiles which roof 


our houses were shattered. . . .”—The Rector 


of Melis, in a letter to “ The Times.’’| 

Porrrep cornfields, cows and rabbits 
Pleased the simple folk of Mells; 

They disliked our modern habits, 
They detested modern smells. 


Stole no whisper from the wider 
World beyond them; evening found 
Ancients sipping mugs of zider 
With a zoft and gurgling zound. 
Leafy were the holts and hangers 
In the heart of green July ; 
Cherries grew, but cherry-bangers 
Came not near: they passed it by. 


Progress had not spread her fibres 
Through that sweet and rural zone 
Save for twenty (odd) subscribers 
To the postal telephone. 
These, when they would rouse its 
slumbers, 
Took it from its old-time frame, 
Lisped the necessary numbers 





And, it seems, the numbers came 


. They | 


| Chequered light the sun was casting, 

Golden stood the buttercup 
When the workmen started blasting 
Mells, and it was taken up. 


|Lorries through the street came 
rumbling, 
Took the corners with a lurch; 
Cottages and barns were tumbling ; 
All the women ran to church. 


“Tis the Danes a-come to pillage ; 
Ah, I knowed how it would be!” 

| Cried an old man in the village; 
"Tis the Northmen vrum the zea!”’ 


Stones flew up, the air was shaken, 
| Throbbed the insane electric drill. . . . 
All was over—smashed, forsaken, 
Dynamited, Mells lay still. 
it # # # 


Treads no more the human foot there, | 


Ruined Mells to Tyre is kin— 
But the G.P.O. have put their 


Automatic service in. EVvoE. 








“Hear GLoria SWANSON Sine.” 
Cinema Advt. 


| But not a swan-song, we hope. 





“Gotr Errtux To France.” 
Financial Article in Daily Paper. 


ene 





} 





Mr. Punch was definitely under the | 


impression that it had gone to America. | 


| 
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THE TELL-TALE POCKET, 


GERMANY (to France). ““ WON'T YOU PLEASE HELP ME? AS YOU SEE, I’M DESTITUTE.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, July 13th.—The Camber- 
well Beauty has gone from Camberwell, 
and most of the beauty too. The more 
credit, therefore, to their congregated 
Lordships for rising up and denouncing 
in no uncertain voice the nefarious 
agreement come to between the Under- 





ground Railways and the Camberwell 
| Borough Council to erect a railway 
| station on half-an-acre of Camberwell 
| Green. Lord Dickrnson called atten- 
| tion to the outrage, observing that 
| the agreement was probably ultra 
| vires; Lord CRawForp pointed out that 
| by way of aggravating the offence the 
| railway was pledged to spend six thou 
| sand pounds on the “improvement” of 
| St. Giles’ Churchyard, adjoining the 


Green; and Lord BuckKMASTER de- 
scribed the arrangement as being “‘ diffi 


cult to characterise in decent language 
On the motion of Lord Harisnam their 
Lordships adjourned the debate in 
order to consider how best to ham 
string the monstrous scheme 

In the Commons the SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR Inp14’s rather naive asset 
tion that anybody who has a grievance 
in the North-West Province and the 
Punjab now puts on a red shirt as a 
token of his divine discontent, and that 
not a third of the red-shirted ones are 
really members of ABDUL GHAFFAR 
Knan’s Youth League, was tempered 
by an admission that the movement 
had ‘dangerous possibilities 

It was Captain EDEN who wrung 
from the ForEIGN SEcRETARY the ad 
mission that he had “‘strafed”’ the 
League of Nations Union for sending 
the Mandates Commission a letter on the 
subject of the Iraq minorities without 
previously consulting him and “with 
out a full realisation of the full facts of 
the situation or of its probable effect 
Captain CazaLeT innocently inquired 
who would protect the rights of the 
minorities in question when the British 
mandate terminated. “They will be 
in the same position as any other 
country,” replied Mr. HEnpERrson 
vaguely. The League of Nations Union 
may be undiplomatic, but its appre 
hensions would seem to have 
foundation. 

The Report Stage of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Bill was dealt with in 
a pleasant spirit of give and take, as 
sometimes happens in the absence of 
outstanding political personalities. The 
Third Reading was formally opposed 
by various Liberal and Conservative 


some 


Members on the general ground that’ 


it was idle for the MINISTER to assume 
the réle of an agricultural inquisitor 
with an interfering nose in every barn 
ind hen-coop unless there was to be 
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some control of imports, but was carried 
by a substantial majority. 

Tuesday, July \4th—The Lords, 
practical as ever, wasted no great 
amount of time on the Finance Bill, 
a measure which, as Lord PArRMooR 
rather gloatingly pointed out, they 
could not tamper with and could only 
briefly delay. Lord Peet dealt shrewdly 
and at some length with the Land Tax, 
but the bulk of the “many noble Lords 








with Mr. SvowpeEn’s “ Budget of min- 
gled hope and necessity,”’ and fore- 
boded an imminent winter when we 
shall be faced with a crisis “far more 
serious than that which has confronted 
this country in the memory of living 
man.” 

“What steps are taken to protect 
tourists in Scotland?” asked Mr. 
McSuane of the PARLIAMENTARY SEc- 
RETARY TO THE Boarp or TRADE, who 
had been patiently explaining to Lieut.- 
Colonel Moore why no statistics of 
tourist traffic in Scotland were avail- 
able. There was no reply. Presumably 
no statistics of the Scottish brigand 
industry are available either. 

“Could the Secretary ror WaR say 
how much had been raised for Military 
charities by the Aldershot Tattoo?” 





asked Mr. Day. “ Not for some weeks,” | 
replied Mr. Suaw. “Could theright hon. | 


gentleman say when another question | 


could be put ?” asked Mr. Day. “No,” 
said Mr. SuHaw. Sufficient for the 
i es. 
The Housing (Rural Authorities) 
Bill is one of those measures as to which 
there is no disagreement about what 
requires to be done, but a very pertin- 


rHE FLIGHT TO THE MARK, : : “ “et 
Cancelled.) acious diversity of opinion about how 
‘ eenea, . “rr . a ‘ 9° 
a RR Se | to do it. In Committee to-day Sir 
Kinestey Woop disagreed to the 
extremely competent to discuss finan-| point of offering an Amendment to the 


’ saved their breath for 
more profitable occasions. Briefer than | 
that of Lord Peet, but more formid- | 
for after all the Land 
never materialise—was the 
which 


cial que stions 


able 
lax 


insubstance 
may 
Lord LoTuHian dealt 





speech in 


clause in the Bill empowering the Min- 
ISTER, on the recommendation of a 
Committee appointed by him, to make 
special contributions to the housing 
schemes of rural district authorities 
and under such conditions as he may 


| think fit. 
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ifor Carnarvon Boroughs 


Mr. GREENWOOD objected to insert- 


ling in the Bill a limit on the cost of 


houses to be subsidized and other hard- 


|and-fast conditions, but assured the 
| Right Hon. Member for West Wool- 
| wich 
| sought would not be used to effect sub- 


that the latitude of discretion 


stantial changes in the Bill without 
reference to the House. Meanwhile Mr. 


\Jack Jones had spoken of landlords 


with something more than his usual 
discursiveness, and Lord WotmEr had 


\expatiated on the difficulty the Mrvy- 
| 1STER would have in refusing to relax 


the conditions of the Bill at the be- 
hest of, say, the Right Hon. Member 
“when the 
monthly crisis was impending.”’ 

It was anybody's argument, the 





PRY. 
AGRICULTURE. 


PAUL 
Tur MINISTER OF 


Opposition contending in effect that, as 
ithe Government stood under the Bill 
| tomake good to the tune of one hundred 
per cent any losses on the rents of houses 
built pursuant to it, the Bill should 
limit the cost of the houses; the Mrvy- 
|1STER replying that this might in cer- 
| tain cases result in the rural workers 


| getting no houses at all. However, Mr. 
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' enough Labour magistrates. 


| certainly is not its sugar baby. 
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ousness agreed to amend the Bill in 
such a way that the Minister would 
be empowered to vary its conditions 
only by Order laid before the House. 

Other Amendments carried the de- | 
bate into the small hours, whereafter 
a brief but lively debate on the Second 
Reading of the British Sugar Industry 
Assistance Bill found Mr. BRENDAN | 
BracKEN vigorously trampling the | 
corns of Conservative colleagues. He | 
may be the baby of the House, but he 





Wednesday, July 15th—The Lords, | 
at the instance of the Duke of Monr- 
ROSE, discussed the biology of Beaks 
and to what extent their appointment | 
should be influenced by politics. The | 
Lorp CHANCELLOR said that politics | 
must be a consideration, though not | 
the most important one, and con- | 
tended that there were not nearly | 
Lord | 
HamsHaM agreed, provided that no | 
attempt was made to give political | 
direction to the choice of the local com- | 
mittees. He confessed that he had once | 
appointed a magistrate without con- | 
sulting anybody, but it happened to be | 
a Socialist member of their Lordships’ 
House. The debate concluded on a note | 


magistracy. 
Is the female of the political species 


there is something to be deadly about ’ 
One so coneluded when, long after the 
biack bat, Night, had flown and the | 





ing itself to death with its own tail, like | 
the fabled scorpion, had gone to bed, | 
the battle still raged about the Dole | 
Anomalies Bill, as it is called. For it | 
had become a battle of the Amazons. | 
While mere men, weary and haggard | 
of face, stole away to remembered arm- | 
chairs in the Library or nodded drowsily | 
on the benches the women, neat of| 
habit, bright of eye and unflagging in | 
spirit, threw themselves again and yet 
again into the fray. 
There were men there, of course—Mr. | 
Maxton battling for the soul of the 
1.L.P., Mr. Ottver BaLpwrn fighting | 
in the absence of his patrician leader 
for the New Party’s place in the sun, | 
and an odd Liberal or two apparently | 
intent on showing that that unfortun- 
ate Party is able to be fissiparous even 
in support of other people’s quarrels. 
And of course there were male sup- 
porters of the Minister or Lapour, 
among them Mr. J. H. Tuomas, yawn- 
ing heavily on the Treasury Bench. 
One of his yawns had unfortunate 


of his nth oration. 
ber flatters himself,’ retorted Mr. 
Tuomas; “I was going to sleep.” ‘The 


'right hon. gentleman is merely carry- 


ing out the tradition of the last twenty 
years, of going to sleep whenever the 


interests of the working-classes are in- | 


volved,” thundered Mr. Brown. There 





tas 
THE MAD ALL-NIGHT PARTY. 
“The dormouse had closed its eyes by 
this time and was going off into a doze.” 
Alice in W onde rland. 
Mr. W. J. Brown. 
Mr. J. H. Toomas. 


The Mad Hatter . 
The Dormouse 


of unanimous praise for the British | was no reply from Mr. Toomas. Slum- ference of Ministers in London as al- 


ber’s chain again bound him. 
Men were there in adequate numbers, 


more deadly than the male—when | but it was the women’s battle. Four-| handsomely to Mr. Maxton for wrongly 
| Square and imperturbable, Miss Bonp- 


FIELD, armed only with a high sense 
of duty and an eau-de-cologne bottle, 


Opposition, cheered by the strange |fought the good fight, and the end! account of his Educational steward- 
spectacle of the Party in power sting-|of it, nineteen hours later, found | ship, first pausing to praise the fine 








AMAZON -. 


AMAZON. 
Miss MARGARET BONDFIELD AND Miss 
JENNIE LEE. 


her still serene and resolute and 
self-possessed. Against her came Lady 
CynTHIA Mostry, and that dark 


spirit of the Left Wing revels, Miss 
JENNIE Ler. To her aid in desultory 
fashion came Miss ELLEN WILKINSON 





consequences. “I see the right hon. 





Member shaking his head,” said Mr. | RATHBONE. 


and Dr. Marton Paris and Miss 
Now and again the align- 
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Greenwoop with an unusual graci-|W.J. Brown, pausing in the midst/ment changed. At one period 
“The hon. Mem- | 
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VARS. 








all six 
ladies were on their feet one after an- 
‘other. At other times they brooded 
|above the strife like those classic god. 
| desses who hovered above, and now and 
|again took a hand in, the battles of 
Trojan and Greek. 

At last it was over. The long hours 
had dragged by, the world had risen up 
to buy and sell again, and victory, in- 
evitably the perquisite of the big bat- 
|talions, perched on the Mrvytster’s 
/banners. They were not exactly flying 
| colours that she emerged with, but she 
emerged, and that in the circumstances 
was a triumph in itself. 

Thursday, July 16th.—The Lords 

' sat long enough to be informed by Lord 
| PASSFIELD that they had left very little 
of the Representation of the People 
(No. 2) Bill by the time they were 

through amending it. They would hear 

from the Government when the Bill 

came back from the Commons. 

| The Commons, to the accompani- 
ment of a good many stifled yawns, 

heard the PRIME MINISTER, in answer 

to Mr. BaLpwtn, explain that his and 
'Mr. HeENDERSON’s projected visit to 
| Berlin had been postponed as the Ger- 
MAN CHANCELLOR had decided to pro- 

ceed to Paris. There would be a con- 


ready announced. 
| After Mr. Mitts had apologised 


|assuming that he had had no indus- 
trial experience, Mr. LEEs-SMITH gave 
‘the House, in Committee of Supply, an 





‘work of Sir AUBREY Symonps, late | 
Permanent Secretary to the Board of | 
| Education. The MINISTER laid some | 
stress on the fact that from the only | 
| period—between the ages of one and | 
| five—when the child was not, and had | 
no chance to be, under the care of the | 
State, something like twenty per cent | 
emerged with physical defects. The 
needs of the rural child, the mentally 
deficient child, the child that cannot 
|pass examinations and, last but not 
‘least, the Scottish child, were dealt 
with by various Members. 
| Followed a bright little debate on) 
‘the Report stage of the Rural Housing | 
| Bill, in the course of which Miss Law- 
RENCE referred to Sir THoMas INSKIP S | 
‘pompous solemnity.”” Sir KinGsLBy 
Woop (more, one feels, in sorrow than 
in anger) called Miss LAWRENCE 5 re- 
mark “impertinent and insulting, and 
Miss LAWRENCE called Sir KincSLeY 
Woop “uncivilized.” For once the 
| SPEAKER seems to have been in general 
agreement with everybody. At any 
rate he refrained from calling anybody 
to order. 
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a” 
Bandit Chief (to prisoner held fi insom An, SeNor, I ‘OPE THEY SENDA DA MONEY QUICK. BUSINESS VER’ BAD. 


My MEN ’AVE ’AD NO WAGES FOR LONG TIM Ir I NoT PAY SOON THEY WILL, LIKE you say, ‘GIVA ME DA BUMP.’” 








oy es It may afflict the gourmet with a certain inner sinking, 
TAKE A POUND OF But ought to win approval from the intellectual sort 
Tue tale has been advanced by those prophetically | Whose plainnessin the living leads to highness inthe thinking | 


gifted (I take it that they ‘re not including port) ; 
That somewhere in the future—more than that they | From me it has at any rate a genuine adherence 
cannot state ; With one exception only that I feel compelled to make: 
I gather that the veil has not sufficiently been lifted [ cannot, and I will not, brook the smallest interference 
For anyone to specify the date With my devoted tenderness for cake. 


Ourselves if we are lucky, or at any rate our scions, 
Will cease to be carnivorous and batten on the dead, 
And, leaving that to anacondas, crocodiles and lions, 


O idol of my youth, and of my manhood still the treasure 
O crisp and crummy crustiness, O currant and O seed, 
a, | ; Especially O saffron, I protest against this measure 
Enjoy synthetic articles instead | And will do, while I have a tongue to plead. 
al 3 ras got The loss of other trifles I for one should not repine at; 
That isn’t all by any means. There's plenty more to The scientist may pound them to a tabloid or a pill 
_follow. And pestle them to Jericho—but cake I draw the line at; 
From butter to asparagus, w hates er 1t may b , I’ve eaten it from childhood, and I will. Dum-DumM. 
Of all the other things we multitudinously swallow 


To make a modest dinner, lunch or tea 


Will all be lumped together with the substitutes of slaughter, A FATUOUS FABLE. 


Compressed and neatly hammered to a tabloid or a Lona, long ago there was a famous maker of viols. He 


, 








pill was a very great artist but a very small man, and when 
Which, taken with the customary modicum of water he had at last constructed in sections the most perfect and 
Will give us quite a satisfying fill beautiful double-bass that there ever had been or ever could 
be, and had all but completed the assemblage of its parts, he 
An admirable system, and it ought to be a winner got inside it so as to finish his work with greater accuracy. 
It does away with shopping and eliminates the books | But, this being done, he could not get out, and he would 
There won’t be any problem of “what shall we have for allow no one to interfere with his masterpiece by taking it 
dinner ” ; to pieces. 
There will be no more cooking, no more cooks So there he was, and he had to be fed with sandwiches 
The housewife’s song will fill the land; her joy will be un-| through the “F”’ holes. 
blemished : And when he died he was buried in it, for no one could 
The uninvited visitor, the pot without the luck, play upon it with him inside, and anyway that saved | 


Will only mean at worst an extra tabloid from the chemisht | buying a coffin. 
(Pardon the “h,” but I was rather stuck Moral. Be careful how you lose yourself in your work. | 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
A Woman Propvucer. | 
Ir I had not given up generalising 
from the particular I should, on the 
strength of the excellence of Honour 
Among Lovers, venture the statement 
that women make the best producers 





| 


SEC. APPEAL. | 


|so being required, her marriage with | 
‘another had to intervene That is all 


that need be said of this admirable and 
absorbing film,except that Mr. CHARLIE 
RUGGLEs is in it too, bibulous as ever | 
and sound as ever. 

Another film which I can recom- | 
mend. for rather different reasons, is 
alsoa Paramount: Dude Ranch, directed 


with no little ingenuity by Mr. FRANK | 


} 
Turrie, who has made almost equal 
use of the machinery of the old movie | 
and the new talkie. The blend is both 


‘amusing and exciting, for not only are | 


there some good lines, in the mouths | 
of Jack Oakig, as’ a false cowboy, | 
EvGENE PALLerre (who was a stranger | 
to me, but henceforth will be a friend) | 
and that most accomplished Infant 
Phenomenon, Mitzi GREEN, but horses | 
gallop and buck, thieves break in and | 
steal, a sheriff's posse pursues and fires, 
a motor-car turns somersaults down a 
ravine, a caravan at a level-crossing 
waits patiently to be knocked to splin- | 
ters by an express train, and there is} 
enough hand-to-throat fighting to | 
satisfy the more gluttonous. 

But if I award Dude Ranch, which | 











| does not claim to be a riot of fun, many | 
Jerry Stafford . Mx. Fexpeic Mancu. ‘marks for its high spirits and tense) 
drama, what am I to say about Jail- | 
birds, which asks to be considered a} 
masterpiece of humour but merely 


Julia Traynor . Miss CLaupettTe CoLserr. 


of films. But to say that, since it is the 
first film I can remember produced by a 
woman, would perhaps be rash. Better 
therefore merely to say that Dororuy | 
ARrzNER, who has directed this picture, | 
has done her duty so thoroughly as to 
create a new standard. For some time | 
to come I shall find myself, I feel sure, | 
measuring other films by Honour Among | 
Lovers. That Miss AnzNner is fortified | 
by some of the best film-acting I have | 
seen and some of the best photography 
does not in the least detract from her 
triumph, for I take it that the actors | 


and the photographer were her own | 


choice. 

The circumstance that the story | 
follows familiar lines need not trouble 
anyone and does not trouble me in the | 
least; put CLAUDETTE CoLBert into | 
a sympathetic part and I sink back | 
in supreme contentment, for she has 
everything most to be valued in a/| 
movie star and seldom found in such | 
profusion together: beauty, charm, | 
dignity and a caressing voice. She is | 
also actress enough to persuade me. 


on dangerous Christian-name terms 
with her employer, she could have at 
once served him faithfully and kept 
him in his place, although I felt all the 
while that she ought to have fallen 
for so attractive a millionaire-magnate 
as Mr. Frepric Marcu makes him. 
Love, however, being blind, and a 








|ROTT, seems to have recognised some | 








dD. 


Julia (at police-staticn, to husband, who is 
confessing to her). “Su-n! You oveur tro 


ING. HAVEN'T YOU sveR SEEN IT ON THE | 
PICTURES ?”’ 
Philip Craig . 


. Mr. Monrok Owsiey. | 
| deepened any depression I might have | 
| been suffering? This is the first full- 
| length picture in which those favourite | 


/nonsense-makers, LauREL and Harpy, | 
= have appeared. Considering their fame 
rama of passion to last for an hour or |I feel that I must have had bad luck | 


cessfully conquers them by interpo- 
‘lating a surfeit of glee-singing and a 
sentimental moon song by Harpy 


living in the mud to get copy. 


| pottery found were several pieces of Simian 
| ware, which definitely indicated the period of 


: : | This ¢ ans to monke 
that, as the perfect private secretary | KNOw BY NOW THAT THEY'LL BE LISTEN- | This uttempt of the Romans t y 


sufficiently condemned. 


|C. P. R. viaduct on Monday evening about 
| six o’clock, but the blaze was extinguished 





<a 


[JuLy 22, 1931, | 


—— | 





with these partners, for they have never 
made me laugh, and in Jailbirds this 
inability was emphasised. To some 
extent it seemed to be a burlesque of 
The Big House, but memories must be 
very long if, in the rush of new films, 
a clear enough impression of an old one 
can be retained for the proper apprecia- 








HATTER’'S TRIUMPH. 
Messrs. Otrver Harpy AnD STan LAvREL. 


tion of a joke upon it. For the rest, the 
fat man (Harpy) and the thin man 
(LAUREL) behave as usual; but I doubt 
if prison life is a good background 
for farce. The contrast between the 
savagery of the officials and the irre- 
sponsibility of the convicts is too 
marked. The director, Mr. J AmMEs Par- 





of his difficulties, but whether he sue- 


escaping from justice, is a question. 


E. V. L. 








“ARCHEOLOGICAL FINDS ON EXHIBITION, 

Of great interest is a gold brooch which 
apparently was lost by a girl living 4000 
years ago in the mud of the main street of 
Tel el Ajjul.”—Scots Paper. 


She must have been a woman-novelist 


‘‘Lemonade,’ he told me. ‘I am still 
drinking lemonade, despite my luck. I am 
not going to let it turn my head,’ ’—Inter- 
view with Sweepstake Winner in Daily Paper. 
It seems a perfectly safe drink. 


“Among the numerous fragments of 





the Roman Conquest.’’—Local Paper. 


with our Celtic art-forms has not been 


“Fire broke out on the prairie near the 


before damage could be done by the local 
brigade.”—-Canadian Paper. 

Fire will break out again if the local 
brigade reads this. 
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| which isn’t too much of a riot, 


Juty 22, 1931.} 
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Old Gillie. “ Ye Micnt 
AULD BRIG THE DAY.” 


AS WEEI 








LOUNGERIE. 

“We want a fabric for covering a 
divan,” said Maria as we made bumpy 
landings on two of those bicycle-tube 
armchairs in which you pass the time 
looking for the pedals. “Modern, 
please, in plain blacks and buffs and 
greys. 

The young man, who had a lot of soul 
in his eyes, and trousers too slick to be 
embroiled in commerce, disappeared 
into the back-room. 

‘I hope they’ve got something 
Maria 


| said; “‘but it'll be a rest to get away 


| from 





the rhododendrons and _ love 
birds and tropical vegetables on which 
our parents took their ease. Agatha’s 
been through the furnishing mill 
pretty well of late, poor darling, and 
she says this is the only shop. And for 
a small one they don’t sting you too 
badly.” 

The young man returned. His eyes 
popped with soul, and over his left 
arm was a roll of stuff which he spread 
out on a frame. Then he stepped back 
and half closed his eyes as though 


something had hit him very hard be- ‘The Wild Party Chez Euclid.” The 


tween them. Suddenly one realised that 





FUSHIN’ IN Princes STREET. 


Yon’'s THE THIRRD MOTOR-MACHINE TO 


CROSS THE 








he had really been hit, and by what. It 
ilso hit us, and it had a lot of punch 
behind it, that pattern. It staggered 
the eye with a whirl of curves and a 
series of optical reports which shook up 
all one’s sensibilities. A few moments’ 
contemplation of it were mercifully 
enough to cause a thick film of tears 
which enabled one to keep a grip on 
things 

Our most effective formula,” the 
young man murmured, partly to us, 

i perfection of dissymmetry which 
even the best artist can only hope to 
ittain once or twice in his life. And 
in your shades. I think you will agree 
that the symbolism itself is rather 
exquisite ?”’ 

Maria was the first to come to. As 
women sometimes will, she took the 
easv line and hedged. 

Quite lovely,” she said—“ so strong. 
3ut I never knew that a bus over- 
turned in a cornfield could be so actu- 
ally explosive as that—or am I wrong?” 

‘When you say it’s strong you are 
right,” I said; “but in your refer- 
ence to the bus you are sadly out. 
The subject of the design is clearly 


¢ 


main mass I take to be the bar, and 


the smaller rhomboids to be the guests, 
jranged around at tight angles. Their 
| happy interchange of cushions, bottles 
| and soda-water gives the artist a picnic 
| with his curves. In the foreground we 
| have Professor Euclid himself, engaged 
|in tracing a parallelogram on the back 
of a guest named Lady Pythagoras. 
|I imagine she’s much too isoscelesed 
|to mind. The blurred quadruped mov- 
| ing off at a tangent is Mrs. Euclid going 
| to telephone for the police, while the 
| anarchist biting the chandelier-——— * 
‘Have you any record of the artist's 
intention /”’ asked Maria of the young 
man, who continued to gaze in a 
drugged manner at the fabric. 

“I beg your pardon?” he asked, 
edging up to it and taking a quick look 
‘at the ticket. 
| Maria asked again. 
| “It’s called ‘Earthquake in Pic- 

cadilly Cireus,’” he murmured rever- 
‘ently. “You will observe that in the 
jgeneral consternation the traffic has 
commenced to revolve in an anti- 
clockwise direction, with some de- 
‘lightfully geometrical results. The 
elemental clash between the forces of 
|Order and Panic is very powerfully 
| suggested. And the point-policeman, 
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who has climbed the lamp-post, adds 
just that little touch of the subtly- 
humorous which is so sought after.” 
“It’s too funny,” said Maria, shield- | 
ing her eyes and shuddering. ‘Could | 
we see some others, please?” 


| I said when It had gone. “You were | 

| a coward, darling, to ask.” 

“Still itwasa bus,wasn’tit?” 

The young man came back 

| and redraped the frame. 

| ‘Just in from Vienna,” he 

said. “A simple mathematical 

| design.” 

| “The Disintegration of the 

| World?” T asked. 

| “It’s called ‘Two and Two 
Makes Three.’ The implica- 

tions are not profound, but 

it’s very satisfying to the eye. 

| Do you-———?” 

| “No,” we both said firmly, 

_and he substituted another. 

“This wasdesigned by Gosh- 
ki himself to represent the Age 
| of Machinery. Involved, but 
| with a lot of rhythm in it.” 

There probably was. When 
you get three or four locomo- 
| tives racing up the face of the 
Chrysler Building, most of 
| the Shannon Scheme with the lid off, 
_and a bad dream of Mr. Forp’s ail 
| magically intermingled and then put 
| through one of those new-fangled per- 
| spective-pulpers, you can’t reasonably 
| expect to avoid a sort of rhythm. 

‘e signalled for another: faintly | 
dromedarian objects diving on to cog- 
wheels from a great altitude. And an- | 
| other: giant pylons playing cat’s- | 
cradle with their cables. And another | 

. . . And then Maria did a brave thing. | 
| “These are all very well for the | 
| suburbs,” she said haughtily to the | 
young man, “but we want something | 
_ which at least approaches the modern. | 
Haven't you something which definitely | 
arrests ?”’ 

My heart went out to him. He’ 
changed colour several times and three | 
low gurgles escaped his twitching 
throat. Fumbling wildly at his collar | 
he disappeared upstage. 

As he did so Maria took me very | 
firmly by the hand and we beat it. 
Eric. 


The 








Unhappy Propinquities. 
“EXerer Freepom From Crime, 
11’ Srrvations Vacant.” 
West-Country Paper. 





“Sir Arthur Balfour is chairman of a num- 
ber of well-known firms in Yorkshire—he 
was Master Cutlet of Sheffield in 1911-12.” 

Evening Paper. 
We know a man who was once the 
Big Bath Chap. 
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AT THE OPERA. 


“Tue Prrer” anp “Tue Fountarn | There was a pretty scene when the 


oF Youtu”’ (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH). 


Srr NiceL PLAyFatr has no reason | acknowledge the genuinely enthusi- 
to be ashamed of his further experi-|astic plaudits of the audience and, 
“How quiet the room seems now,” |ments with native contemporary Eng- | waiving the customary halting acknow- 
1as with his two new 


lish opera. He | 


il 


Ve 


THE UNDER-PAID PIPER. 
Town Clerk Mr. Scotr 
Mr. Percy 


Russ! 


samples, grave and gay, provided an 
excellent evening’s entertainment. His 
flair for discovering new talent has not 
deserted him, while he contrives to 
maintain that note of spontaneous, 
quasi-amateurish, friendly informality, 
as of a Lyric family-party, which is one 
of the charms of his productions. 

The Piper is an adaptation for music 
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SECOND BABYHOOD. 
Daisy Daxenroor (Miss MARGERY Hick.) 


a 


FINDS HERSELF 
BONNIE BABIES, 


THE DAUGHTER OF 


LONDON CHARI VARI. 
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of Rosert Brownrna’s Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, by Herpert Ferrers. 


'composer was led on to the stage to 


‘ledgments, planted a fatherly kiss upon 
the cheek of little Miss Otive 
Dyer, who had played and 
sung with sincere feeling the 
(interpolated) part of the Lame 
Boy unable to follow his com- 
panions when the outraged 
Piper piped them down the 
High Street across the Weser 
and into the cavern on the 
hill. Mr. Percy Hemrye, as 
the bizarre Piper, sang effee- 
tively his recitatives and occa- 
sional arias, had an authentic 
air of mystery, and made a 
brave and swaggering show 
with his pipe on the stage 
while a quiet and exceedingly 
accomplished gentleman in the 
orchestra played with great 
skill upon his clarionet the 
queer haunting phrases of the 
composer's themes. The adap- 
tation is in a graver and more | 
poetic mood than the original 
and, reinforced by a romantic yet aus- 
tere setting, attained a perhaps unex- 
/pected impression of beauty and sin- 
cerity. The music had the quality of 
imaginative suggestion and was free 
from obvious (and tempting) tricks. 

The Mayor (Mr. Harry Brixpie) 
with his J’own Clerk (Mr. Scorr Rus- 
SELL), Councillors (Messrs. HARRY 
HitLiarRD and Joun THompson) and 
gigantic muscular -halberdiers (un- 
named) gave us such comic relief as 
the composer’s record allowed. An 
effective device of production showed 
/us ona transparent back-clc th a “still” 
\of the headlong passage of the rats 
to their watery grave. 

The Fountain of Youth, by W. GRa- 
HAM RoBertTson,with music by ALFRED 
REYNOLDS, the popular Kapellmeister 
of the Lyric, is also a tale of magic— 
with a difference. In Yongly Village 
(by derivation Young Lea, we are told) 
the villagers are gathering to celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of the wed- 
‘ding of old Farmer Dalebrook and his 
wife (Mr. Roy Russetiand Miss NELLIE 

| Brrerciirre). There is the facetious 
churchwarden, Vachery (Mr. Harry 
|Hiit1arp, who has a happy vein of 
| nonsense), and the ghoulish sexton, Mug 
|wort (Mr. Scorr Russgxy). There are 
‘ancient beer-loving peasants with their 
| jaded women-folk and hoary jokes. And 
young Tom Hazel (Mr. Joun THomMP- 
/SON) comes faint-heartedly courting 


LL. 





| pretty Daisy Dalebrook (Miss MARGERY 
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Hie KLIN). And “ae n the magic begins 


to work. An old dried-up spring in the 


farmer’s cellar begins to flow again 
Old Growler, the bob-tailed shee “p- dog 
(who had made an effective entrance 
and given us all a steady and, as it 
seemed to me, distinctly scornful look 
he has the admirable gift of ‘ 
this excellent actor), has been 
lapping it up. He has then mysteriously 
disappeared and a dazed and woolly 
youngster sidles in, recognisable as Old 
Growler when a pup. The Fons Juven- 
tutis has been at work. 
The author’s general 
now clear. The farmer and his wif« 
drink of the water and renew their 
youth. So do the elderly peasants 
The spry Vachery sees money in it 
Yongly Wells, Ltd., is floated as a com 
pany. Thefarmhouse becomesan hotel, 
the garden a cabaret with the rejuven- 
ated peasants turned into sophisti- 
cated beribboned Strephons and high- 
gartered and highly seductive Phyllises 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalebrook have, owing 
to an overdose of the waters, slipped 
back into puling infancy, to the em- 


repose,” 


seen 


intention is 


barrassment of their daughter, Daisy. 
The sexton’s sinister occupation ’s 
gone. Sir Bullion Blunt (Mr. Percy 





GRIEVANCE 
SSELI ‘Ir THI 
INTEND TO LEAVI 
ro LIVI 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER'S 

Mugwort (Mr. Scorr R 
FOLKS IN THIS VILLAGE 
OFF DYING, HOW'S AN HONEST MAN 


HEMING) arrives just as the stream has 
ceased to flow, but naturally 
that no obstacle to continuing the 
business with himself as Chairman 
There is plenty of other water to se Il. 
It only remains for Mr. and Vrs 
Dalebrook to be restored to their happy 
old age by shock, and for Sir Bullion 
to be punished by a forced draught 
from a hoarded bottle of the rejuven 
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ating fluid 
plied, a 


inal tale 


diverting, 


in good humour into the drab purlieus | | grim power in the characterisation of 


of the Lyric, re 


ognising with admira- | the 


hero-villain could reconcile the 


tion that Sir Nice has still things up| grown-ups amongst us to this rather 


his sleet 


» for ourentertainment. T. 


AT THE PLAY. 


Dr. JEKYLL AND Mr. 
(SAVOY). 


Hype’ 


How 
Dr. Jekylland Mr. Hyd: 
trebly unsophisticated in the Savoy, 


| 


| 


unsophisticated a stage-play | 
now seems to us | 


with its smart modern airs! If it was} 
necessary for Mr. Wrii1AM SENtoR to 
make a new version of the R. L. 8.—| 


Comyns Carr confection he might well | 


ivoided 
preparations and explanations of a long 
or long-seeming First Act. For the 
plain truth is that we all know all about 


have 


poor old Jekyll’s strange obsessions and | 
Mr. Hyde's disgusting | 


experiments and 
vagaries, and it must have been diffi- 
cult for Mr. Fisher Waite (as Jekyll’s 
sententious friend, Dr. Lanyon) and Mr. 
MULCASTER (as his lawyer, 
to keep on pretending that we were 
interested Moreover, 
Invine’s still- remembered perform- 
ance we have had Mr. Jonn Barry- 
MORE’S silent-screen version, which 
hows us with astonishing plausibility 
transformations which the stage ver- 
sion can only hint at behind closed 


doors 


So that the new interpreter comes to | 


his task under a handicap which is 
definitely too heavy for him. He has 
his moments, or perhaps rather Ishould 
say his moment, whenthe hunted, terror- 
stricken Hyde, twisted with the agony 
of the transforming drugs, changes 
into the kindly Jekyll in the presence 
of the appalled Dr. Lanyon, There was 
little in Mr. Prriirps’s characterisa- 
tion of Jekyll to suggest the virtues and 
good-angel half of the 


charm of the 


dual personality. 
that on the word, or the many words, 
of his friends. And as for the Hyde, he 
was too mu 
ist to be interesting 
formidable blonde, 
Ruta MaItTLANb), being “ 
than sinning” 
went in the pleasant period jargon) 
roused many of us, I am afraid, to 
ribald laughter, reduced out of polite- 
ness to stran gled chuckles. 

There no surprises for us in a 


more sinned 


against 


were 


| business which depends on surprises. 


|When our Dr 


Jekyll disappears into 
Rehecca’s inner room we know that our 
Mr. Hyde will presently emerge, and 
all that happens meanwhile upon the 
so much boredom. 


stage Is 


Mr. Utlersony) | 


h the gibbering contortion- | 
The notion of the | 
Rebecca Moor (Miss | 


the extremely tedious | 


a »phistic: ated. 


since HarkRY | thing to take their fancy, 


ill-judged and ill-timed revival. Our 


| nephews might, I think, still find some- 


THE HYDE 


STRANGE FACE OF MR. 
(which shone in the dark). 


Mr. Hyde. . Mr. 


Artruur Pat.uips. 


except that 
they are nowadays so confoundedly 


nr 








THE NEW ECONOMY. 


My barber, a most intelligent fellow 
upon whom I rely to keep me well- 
informed on world politics, has told me 
all about the “Hoover Plan,” which 
impressed me so favourably that I at 
once called on my tailor to sound his 
views on the President's gesture. 

He professed himself as entirely in 
favour of it, which pleased me so much 
that I was emboldened to put forward 
the suggestion that he should grant me 


'a year’s moratorium for my overdue 


We had to take all | 


account, in return for which I would 
then and there order five new suits, 
provided he would lend me the money 


| to pay for them. 


(as the phrase | 


This, I pointed out, would start the 
wheels of trade revolving and increase 
his turnover. Oddly enough he did 
not jump at the suggestion—at least, 
he did not jump in the way I had 
hoped. Instead he asked what was to 
happen at the end of my proposed 
year’s moratorium. Obviously, I ex- 


plained, the process would be repeated 


and a further large order placed with 
him under the same condition. I should 


| have thought any intelligent business- 


These are | 


man would have understood this with- 
out being told. 

I find that a similar lack of the 
larger vision is not uncommon among 
our tradesmen. 


A pleasant. moral is im- | difficulties inherent in any y presentation 
absurd and orig-|at this date, and only some significant 
is gaily told, and we all depart | touch of subtlety or im: wination or 
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A POSTSCRIPT TO “C.S.C.’S” “ARCADES AMBO.” 


A correspondent of Notes and Queries deplores the alteration of 
on Piccadilly front of the Burlington Arcade. “ There is,” he | bird 
notes, “an arch on which are placed two busts, one of a simpering | & DITC, 


lady, the other of a man, of whom the less said the better.””] 
Tue Burlington Arcade (whose ways and wares 
Cannot be said to breathe Arcadian airs), 
Where gilded youth habitually goes 
In search of highly-coloured socks and hose, 
Has now for fifty seasons sadly mourned 
The peerless pair, resplendently adorned, 
And in the stately glory of their prime 
Mirrored in CALVERLEY’s immortal rhyme. 
"Tis true that satirists were wont to grumble 
At the alleged iniquities of Bumble, 
But, robed in livery of brocade and gold, 
He added lustre to the days of old; 
And he was human too—as when at Cheadle 
A rash old lady sat upon a needle, 
Threaded and safely drawn out by a beadle— 
And also was the earliest to divine 
The massive truth that Law is asinine. 
Alas! we have no beadles now, and yet 
Their passing moves us to a fond regret 
Mixt with a longing that indignant urge 
Might prompt some modern JUVENAL to scourge 
The vandals who have ventured to deface 
The portals of their temple, and replace 
‘Two sumptuous beadles by two smirking busts, 
Whose leer the soul of NV. & Q. disgusts— 
Worse in its rigid and inane jocosity 
Even than Epstetn’s flatulent* ferocity. C. L. G. 








ANN AND THE ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
I navE a baby, an engaging scrap of femininity six 
months old and just beginning to make sounds faintly 
resembling human speech. My father-in-law, who is an 


anthropologist of repute and the discoverer of the frag- 


ment of a sub-human skull known as the Northumbrian 
Proboseis, records in a diary the various noises as they 
proceed from Ann’s rosebud mouth day by day. He is 
staying with us for that express purpose. The noises illus- 
trate, he says, Ann’s progress through the millions of 
years of evolution from a bit of protoplasm to Homo 


| sapiens. She has now reached, apparently, an anthropoid 
state of development, and when she clutches my ear in 
_ a sudden gush (as it seems to me) of daughterly affection 
_ he tells me that subconsciously she is swinging from a | 


convenient branch in search of a juicy banana. It is an 
irritating theory, and he is a singularly irritating man. 
I wish he would go away. 


As a matter of fact 1 have a theory of my own about | 
Ann’s noises, Like her mother, she has a keen sense of | 
humour and no ‘sense of reverence, and I fancy that her | 


repertoire is an ironic commentary on the truly extraordin- 
ary sounds which her various admirers insist on making 
within a few inches of her defenceless face. Thus my 
Aunt Janet, who in many ways resembles a horse, always 
talks to the child in a peculiar whinnying fashion. Ann 
now whinnies deliciously. Again, there is a Major-General, 
a connection of my 
a pair of magnificent walrus moustaches. He has an 
engaging trick, which gives the child intense pleasure, of 
puffing out his cheeks and producing a series of tem- 
tuous snorts. The sound suggests, I am told, a walrus 
lowing off steam after a long plunge, and Ann, though 


_* The epithet applied by the sculptor himself to the features of 
his statues. 
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| lacking the necessary properties, gives quite a decent imi- 


| tation. These are the most striking of her vocal efforts, 
| but she has learnt from less inspired sources to twitter like 
croak like a frog and make all the noises usually 
| associated with a hen. 

| My father-in-law, to do him justice, makes no noises at 
| the child, and even tries ineffectually to prevent the others 
‘doing so. He says in his pompous way that it may affect 
the authenticity of the phenomena, and when Ann first 
gave her celebrated whinny he merely recorded in his 
diary: “Neighed like a horse. Suspect corrupting influ- 
‘ence.’ Which was, I thought, a little hard on Aunt Janet, 
who is thoroughly respectable. 

The pace has been growing hotter. Each day, as Ann 

lies crowing and chuckling in her pram, the man of 
| science lurks close at hand in a deck-chair, registering 
|expectancy. It is pleasant to be able to record that his 
expectations were eventually gratified. 

It was a hot morning, and from my study I could hear 
an unusual sound proceeding from the garden—a kind of 
nasal snuffle which rose and fell in a rhythmic cadence. 
Tracking the sound to its source I was not surprised to find 
my father-in-law sleeping peacefully in his chair, the pencil 
drooping from his flaccid grasp and his mouth wide open. 
I winked at Ann and she answered me with a roguish smile. 

That afternoon my own siesta was rudely interrupted 
by a sudden ecstatic ery comparable to that of the sage 
ARCHIMEDES when he stepped into his brimming bath, or 
possibly to that of Newron when the apple fell on his 
|head. I rushed into the garden. The anthropologist was 
|crouching eagerly over the pram, from which proceeded 

a nasal snuffle, something between Aunt Janet's whinny 
and the General’s walrus imitation. Ann had added a new 
turn to her repertoire and was enjoying herself. 
| “Listen,” said the enraptured man—“‘ listen! ” 
I listened. Ann was in fine form. 
| “Have you read,” he continued, “my monograph on the 
| Northumbrian Proboscis ?” 
I shook my head. 
| “IT have there proved beyond all reasonable doubt that, 
|owing to the peculiar structure of the proboscis, such dis- 
|tinctive sounds as were produced by man at that stage 
of his development were of a nasal and sibilant character. |’ 
| Listen!” 
| Ann again obliged. 
| ‘There is no doubt whatever,” said the anthropologist, 
“that the child has just reached the sub-human or North- 
umbrian stage. I shall write a monograph immediately.” 
|_ I looked at him with a new understanding. Often have 
I tried to find an adequate epithet for my father-in-law, 
but the mot juste has hitherto escaped me. He is clearly 
sub-human; by his Proboscis shall ye know him. 








Bournemouth is so Brazen! 

“Mr. Tom Purvis, the well-known commercial artist, expressed 
his considered disapproval of the posters in which girls of the 
vamp type with ‘goo-goo’ eyes smirk at pedestrians and others, 
at the Master Printers’ Congress (Bournemouth).”—Sussex Paper. 


We are reassured to learn that there is nothing fishy or 
calculated to bring heavyweight boxing into bad odour 
in the proposed ScHMELLING-SHARKEY fight. 


The Holborn Borough Council are contemplating certain 
alterations in the uniform of their Mace-Bearer in order to 
| prevent his being mistaken for a cinema-attendant. It is 
understood that the War-Office are taking similar pre- 
cautionary measures with the full-dress uniform of their 
| Field-Marshals. 
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Husband. “1 say, SOMEONE’S PINCHED MY CLOTHES!” 
Wife (with interesting book). “ WHAT ABOUT A SUNBATH, DARLING ? ” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. wisely refrained from turning his diary into a novel. Its 


mainstay from first to last is reverie rather than action. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) <inecaciniteiighnaanied 

To lovers of the Lake District, exiled or at home, and to| No sooner had I read a page or two of Puppets in York- 
all for whom a sedate yet slightly fantastic reconstruction | shire (BLES, 7/6) than I realised how much I must have 
of the past offers piquancy and charm, I commend Dutch | missed in missing T'he Peep-Show and Vagabonds and Pup- 
Agnes, Her Valentine (HrINEMANN, 6/-), the imaginary | pets. Still, if I have not tramped Somerset or Hampshire 
diary of an authentic seventeenth-century curate of Conis-| with Mr. Wacrer WiLkrnson and his Punch and Judy, I 
ton. Antiquarian scholarship and poetic sensibility have | have followed his pipe as closely and affectionately as a 
collaborated over an historical picture in the style of Micnkr- | Hamelin rat through the length and breadth of rural York- 
LET, “the outline is fact, the shading inference and the | shire, with Bradford, Hull and York itself thrown in. I like 
colouring imagination”; and, as with Micnever, where the | tosee him setting up in a country market, like that of Ripon, 
imagination is most seized the colouring is most vivid. | where farmers’ wives sell their own butter from their own 
Even Mr. W. G. Cottinawoop’s somewhat monochro- | baskets and every cauliflower has a local history. I like 
matic opening, which sets Master Rosert Dowson four-| him too giving a private show in a farmyard, preluded by 
square among a flock of Cumberland yeomen and German | a Yorkshire Sunday dinner and topped by a Yorkshire Sun- 
copperminers, has noteworthy graces of landscape-painting |day tea. I like him (though we were both a bit ashamed of 
and diction. But more intimate interests enter with the | this declension from our principles) on the boards of the 
curate’s patron, Squire Botp and his childless wife, whose | Repertory Theatre at Hull. In fact I like him everywhere. 
shortcomings prelude the topic of the incumbent’s own|He has the right attitude towards England, the right 
marriage, a marriage which his patron's second partner— approach. He is gaily and sagaciously appreciative of 
a masterful lady, more than suspected of Papistry—takes simple people and beautiful places, of roads “with broad 
in hand. The most animated passages in the diary are | green verges not yet stolen by motorists,” and of hospitality 
indeed not concerned with the little *Almain” Aeners, his| which begins and ends with home-made bread and runs 
Valentine, but with JaMEs FLEMING’s Bess, the simple | the gamut of almost everything else home-made in between. 
Lakeland maiden selected by the lady of the manor as a! His puppets won young Yorkshire’s a yproval as “ever 89 
useful and reasonably ornamental helpmate for an ecclesi- | much nicer than the pictures,” and old Yorkshire's as “a reet 
astical celibate of thirty-four. But although Master | good show.”” And, if the dramatic performance was half as 
RoBER?T dallies in dreams and much graceful verse with the | delightful as the literary one, both critics were justified. 
lure of feminine charms, a conviction that Heaven is best : ' 
served single-hearted prevails. Mr. Cotiinawoop has | 














When you come to consider it there is every reason why 
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| in the one thousand years or so through 
| which he traces its story. 
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there should be stirring history behind 
the Austrian Tyrol, a land of moun- 
tains which were constantly in the way 
of neighbours who wanted to get at 
one another for intercourse which was 
generally unfriendly. Yet somehow | 
had scarcely thought of it in that light, 
and Mr. Ian F. D. Morrow, in The 
Austrian Tyrol (Famer Aanp Faper, 
15/-), reveals all sorts of excitements 


He also has 
many interesting things to say about 
its present institutions and customs, 
and he really seems to know the place 
inside out. But that because he 
spent many years there as 
most of us have spent days, and I for 
one shall try to see more of it than 
just that delightful spot, Innsbruck 
if I am again in those parts. And |] 
shall take the book with me 


is 


has as 


I’m one of those who think (or say 
The old Victorians, saints or sinner 
Compared with what we have to-day 
Are, generally speaking, winne! 
But I should not have held the view 
That Peace the burglar, though a 
killer, 
Could hold his own among the crew 
Of crooks that grace the modern 
thriller. 


Yet Epgar WALLACE takes the n 

A nasty little worm he found him 
\nd weaves, as none but WALLACI 

\ really stirring tale around him 
The Devil Man’s the lurid name 

$y which you may identify it 
COLLINS AND Sons produce the samy 

And seven-and-sixpence net will buy 

it. 


In India, it is written in the report 

of the Simon Commission as in ever) 

page of history, “the great masses of OR 
the people desire personal rule Mr 

L. S. 8. O"MaALey, in The Indian Civil Service, 1601 
(Murray, 12/-), makes it abundantly clear, th: 
tween the lines, that he is everlastingly proud to have been 
one of the band of immortals that has counselled, cared for 
ind controlled analmost innumerable host of fellow-subjects 
stirring to nationhood through aterm of centuries. His book, 
however, is not a mere glorification of his Service, still less 
in anthology of yarns of village and jungle, being even per- 
haps a little over-rigid in its close application to histori de- 
tail. Quite a considerable space is devoted, for instance, toa 
note of the varying methods that have been employed to 
pick out boys from English schools in order to make them, 
with a turn of the hand, into judges and demi-gods con- 
trolling the destinies of English 
counties, vet in the net result it simply has not mattered 
what way has been used—the schools have always found 


1930 


yvugh only be 


provinces as large as 


| themen. Inasense inevitably this volume points to changes 


that are the conclusion of an epoch. Quite non political 
though it is, loyal to the writer's Indian colleagues, free 
from any refusal to accept the passing of the old order, 
there is in it the underlying suggestion that the time has 
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A HEDGE TRAGEDY; 


MAN WHO WAS 


THE DETERMINED TO GET IT EVEN. 








come for writing down the story of the Service, 
to-day that story is a tale that is nearly told. 


The character of the first figure in Challenge to Clarissa 
(MACMILLAN, 7/6) is revealed in the first sentence of the first 
page: “** The thing I’m afraid of,’ Fitzmaurice had said pite- 
ously, ‘is that she means to marry me.’ ” Fitzmaurice hap- 
pened to be married already, but, as he said, “‘ A thing like 
that wouldn't stop Clarissa Marley.” Nor did it, for Clarissa 








bid five thousand pounds (payable to his wife on the day 
when the divorce was made absolute) for her second and 
second-hand husband, established him and his daughter 
with her and her son in a large country house, and so enabled 
herself to become a sort of managing director of as many 
lives as possible, It is perhaps suitable that so dominating 
a person as Clarissa should tend to obscure the other people 
in the book, but I cannot help feeling that Miss E. M. 
DELAFIELD might have made more of her secondary char- 
acters, especially of the pleasanter ones. Some have a 
fantastic air ; and, though the hero and heroine are quite nice, 
they are nothing more, which is particularly disappointing, 
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since it is on their account that the final challenge to 
Clarissa is made. I think the truth is that the author is not 
particularly interested in heroes and heroines, and prefers 
a villain, villainess or eccentric as target for her pointed wit. 
Miss DELAFIEeLD has an unerring aim with the dart, but she 
has yet to prove her skill as a thrower of bouquets. 


The parson of fiction, from Freipina’s day onward, has 
not usually been treated very sympathetically, and the 
central figure—one can hardly call him hero—of Mr. 
Davip Stewart's novel, T'reasures Upon Earth (HEINE- 
MANN, 7/6), is no exception to the rule. Briefly the story is 
of a typical modern padre[= —————S—“i“a‘“_COsN 
of the kind who writes for 
the popular Press, throwing 
himself with such enthusi- 
asm and energy into the 
task of raising a fund in a 
given time for endowing a 
Church Institute in a poor 
London parish that he fin- 
ishes up by making the fund 
into a sort of Moloch upon 
whose altar he sacrifices his 
own domestic happiness and 
that of the three other mem- 
bers of his household. Mr. 
Stewart handles dialogue 
with ease and skill, and his 
_ characters are well drawn 
on the whole, though they, 
like the book generally, 
would be all the better for | 
a touch of humour. But 1 | 
| own that—unless it be a_ 
| plea fora celibate priesthood | 
| —the purpose of the book | 
escapes me, and that my | 
| sympathies at the end of the | 
| story were not in the least | 
| where I feel sure the author | 
| intended that they should | 
| be. The Rev. Bruce Kettering | 
| may be a trifle too much on | 
the breezy side for some 
tastes ; but he is really quite 
a decent fellow and his fund 
an admirable object of its 
kind; while one can well 
imagine even the most 
broadminded of clerics find- 
ing so insufferably superior 
a specimen of the artistic 
prig as his brother-in-law, iiianes 
Denis, by no means an easy person to live with. 
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Some sixty years ago there was trouble enough and to 
Spare in a certain Arizona town, and Mr. W. R. Burnerr 
makes a stirring and most readable story from it in Saint 
Johnson (HEINEMANN, 7/6). The town, which here is 
called Alkali, was a lawless spot, and Wayt Johnson, with 
the help of his brothers and two or three friends, determined 
to remodel and reform it. 
a different place and as safe a city as you'll want in no 
time.” He was unduly optimistic, for there was a faction 
living in and around Alkali which had no intention of being 
kept in check by anyone, least of all by the Johnsons. And 
when Wayt’s favourite brother was murdered by one of the 
opposing gang Wayt gave up caring about law and order 
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| mistakable signs of non-metallic humanity. 


I’ve 


“ Alkali,”” Wayt said, “will be | 
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jand thought solely of revenge. Of its type this is as excel- 
‘lent a tale as one can hope to find, and Mr. Burnerr gives 
| distinction to it by the care with which he draws the charae- 
| ters of the leading actors in his drama. 
! 
| - 
| 


| Mr. ALan SULLIVAN proves himself a novelist of consider- 
| able promise in The Lronmaster (MURRAY, 7/6), but he must 
ilearn to distinguish between sentiment and sloppy senti- 
‘mentality. John Driver, the youthful hero, thought in 
'terms of iron and steel, and not until he fell headlong in 
‘love with an ultra-modern young woman did he reveal un. 
His marriage 
~~) was of course a failure, but 

| then came the War and with 

| it opportunity for drones to 

|wake up and show their 
worth. Perhaps Mr. Suni 
VAN draws a rather highly- 
coloured picture of the puri- 
fying results of war, but it 
is at the same time a very 
pleasant one and it will 
linger in the memory. The 
concluding scene of his tale 
is to my mind a mistake; 
for, although it may be pop- 
ular with those who like 
stories to end in undiluted 
happiness, from an artistie 
point of view it is more than 
a little overdrawn. 
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JoHN Murray has done 
a great service to the public 
in presenting them with 
most of the longer works 
of Mr. F. Anstey, in an} 
omnibus volume (8/6). 
Humour and Fantasy con- 
tains Vice Versd, The Tinted 
Venus, A Fallen Idol, The 
Talking Horse, Salted Al- 
monds and The Brass Bottle, 
and in a preface of great 
modesty their author ex- 
presses the hope that these 
stories will have weathered 
the long journey to 1931 and 
arrive with some power to 
please the present genera- 
tion. Believing Mr. Bulti- 
tude, Horace Ventimore and 
many of his other characters 
een to be immortal, I reverently 
| urge this book on those young people (if any) to whom 
| Mr. ANsrry’s creations are still an untasted feast. For a 
| feast they are, and, reading Vice Versa again, | wondered if 
it was not indeed the funniest thing ever written. “F. A.” 
joined Mr. Punch’s Round Table in 1886, anl it is @ 
significant tribute to the imperishable humour of this 
great Victorian that his collected works should be the 
Book Society’s choice for July, 1931. 
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“Tue AMERICAN SLANGUAGE.’’—Punch. 
A correspondent suggests ‘“‘Chicargot”’ for a variant. 





“Counsev’s Lirrte Joke rn StInGER’s Surr.”—Evening Paper. 
The judge must inevitably have had another about 
fancy-dress in Court. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
| THe Nottingham woman whose hus 
| band stated in evidence that she had 
| thrown a custard at him is believed to 
| have been corrupted by the films. 

* % 
“A great many people who are now 
concert stars,” says a critic, “took up 
| singing merely to kill time.” They 
might have adopted a more humane 
method. 


* * 
* 


The Charing Cross Bridge Advisory 
| Committee recommends the promo 
tion of an urgent Parliamentary Bill 
In some quarters this tendency to un 
seemly haste is strongly deprecated. 
* * 

The devil-fish, or octopus, is reported 
as invading the coast waters of France 
A refined octopus will 
appear in nothing less 
than an eight - 
bathing-suit. 

* * 


piece 


On his departure 
from London, Mr 
GEORGE BERNARD 
SHaw said he had no 
special reason for going 
to Russia. So much for 
the belief that the 
famous dramatist con- 
templated writing a 
Ten- Year preface to 
the Five-Year Plan. 

+ * 

Mr. SHAw is said to 
have told someone he 
met at a luncheon in 
Moscow that he was a 
Marxian before LENIN a 
was born. And a bit BE LAT 
of a Shavian too. 

af ng 

It will be gathered from the new 

apers that upon his arriv: 7 in Moscow 
he did his best to make » Russiar 
feel at home. e * 

* 

A gossip-writer tells of a beautiful 

brunette film-actress who arrived back 
1 America from England with hair of 


a different colour. Absence makes the 
hair grow blonder 
x x 


The latest medical theory is that 
blonde sun- bathers blister very quickly 


So Blisters, like Misters, prefer Blondes 
x * 


* 
The Men’s Dress Reform League has 
condemned the bustle. This decide: 
not to wear one. »« 


Attention is drawn to a craze fot 
| ringing-up film-stars on the tele a ne 
in order to hear their voices. The 
seems no limit to morbidity. 
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Mr. James Doue.as relates that, as | curly hair is regarded as effeminate. 
1 boy, he went to the theatre wearing} Then why do so many women bother 
a false moustache and read forbidden} to have theirs waved ! 
books on the sly. He little foresaw that ng 


a 
one day he would be editing a Sunday}; Experiments have been made with 


paper quite openly. a talking-picture show on the “‘Scar- 
+3 | borough Flier” express. It is felt that 
\t a school Speech Day the boys} this will eventually lead to “ Non- 


were advised not to believe that farmers} Talkie” compartments 

don't make money. In agricultural “o7 

circles it is realised that grumbles} _ An M.P. deprecatos mud-slinging by 
would be wasted on Smith minor these} Governmentdepartments. In the Post- 





holidays e's Office, of course, they sling most of it 
: into the ink-wells. 
Mr. C. B. Cocuran declares that he| aes 
takes off his hat to the modern girl. We| We receive with caution a correspon- 


too obser 


dent’s claim to have been the first this 
| year to hear the remark that the even- 
ured to refrain from| ings seem to be drawing in. 

advice to 
from nature 


» this old-world courtesy. 
~ 7 


People are 


offering artists sketching | * * 


Nothing, for instance, is} 


With reference to the complaint that 
the B.B.C, 
sufficient all-Welsh pro- 
| grammes, one explana- 


‘ i that the Welsh 
| guage would be mis- 
taken foratmospherics. 
* * 
* ‘ 

Mr. Pur Scort has 
written to the British 
Boxing Board of Con- 
trol resigning the title 


pion of Great Britain. 
We understand 
the Board decided to 
count him out. 
* * 
, . * . 

A University pro- 
fessor states that 
‘‘mental work can be 
done more effectively 


GEORGE, OR WE ‘LL , é 
when one is lying 


D TURN BACK NOW, 








j 


do not give | 


tion is that they fear | 
lan- | 


of heavy-weight cham- 
. . 


that | 


; ee down.” Roptn should 
mot lated to cramp an artist’s| have beén told about’ this before he | 
e than being advised to take to a| composed his “ Penseur.” 
el | * * 
= ” * r . * ‘ 
* The President of the State of Andorra 
\ccording to a naturalist horses once| in the Pyrenees receives a salary of | 
had claws. That may explain but) thirty-five shillings a year. We can 
does not excuse the conduct of an} only suppose that he is worth it. 


animal we bac ked the other day, which | 
seems to have stopped in the middle “‘ Nowadays,” says a writer, “‘a cook 
of the race to scratch its head. will refuse to do any work except the 
** actual cooking.”” And even that very 
In view of recent world-happenings | often is underdone. 
erhaps it would be a good idea to ask ds 
Professor Piccarp to get out his bal-| French wine-growers are tearing out 
ain and see if the clouds ten| their vines and planting the hillsides 
any silver linings. | with potatoes. When you order French 
pal pommes de terre sautées be sure to ask 
A political writer is of the opinion| for a vintage year. 
that all-night sittings in the House of} + *¢ 
(Commons are quite unnecessary. What | 
troubles most people is what goes on| soon be possible for an airman to fly 
there during the day. 'from America to England and back 
fs again in twenty-four hours. Not if he 
According toa West-End hairdresser, | is really thirsty. 
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A daily paper declares that it will 
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THE TWO INVASIONS OF LONDON. 
[In the recent air-raids, which coincided 
with the London Conference, the enemy 
squadrons (“Harts,” ete.) are judged to 
| have taken points off the home forces 
(“Furies,” ete.).] 
| Wuen, to protect our ancient foes 
| From imminent financial blows, 
The 7-p.-p.* Conference was sitting 
_ (They took the most enormous pains 
To pool their various kinds of brains), 
| On London’s head the raider planes 
A loathsome hail of lethal bombs 
were spitting. 


| Our local “ Furies” chased the “Harts” 

_ As they attacked our vital parts, 

And sometimes caught but rather 
often missed ‘em ; 

| And, now that they have had their 

fight, 

Conducted both by day and night, 

The latter craft (and they are right) 
Claim to have punctured our defen- 

sive system. 


Germany may be saved, or not, 
From going to immediate pot 
Where neither credit (short or long) 
nor cash is; 
But this is certain—that the scene, 
Lately so restful and serene, 
In which we Cockneys move has been 
Reduced in theory to dust and ashes. 


_ Yet on our usual rounds we go, 
| Indifferent slabs of stolid dough 


Unlightened 

leaven; 

| For London, having always lacked 

| Fancy that serves to colour Fact, 

| Regards itself as still intact 

_ And not dispersed to all the airs of 
Heaven. 0.5 


by Imagination’s 





PENDING PROCEEDINGS. 
| “T’m a bit worried,” I said. “It’s 
about an accident I had this afternoon. 

| Tran into a man.” 
Briggs laid down his Harris on 
| Criminal Law which he had been study- 
| ing and showed signs of interest. 
“Killed him?” he asked hopefully. 

“Shook him up a bit, but that ’s all.” 

“Bruised him ?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so.” 

“Were you under the influence of 
alcohol?” he asked. 

“Of course not.” 

“Had you had a drink ?” 
e “Thad a glass of beer with my lunch, 

a a 

“In that case,” interrupted Briggs, 
brightening, “it might still be mur- 
der. Unlawfully killing a reasonable 
creature in being and under the King’s 
Peace, with malice aforethought, ex- 


* Power-power. 





it wasn’t my fault. I was driving along | 





pressed or implied, the death following 
within a year andaday. How do you 
know he won’t be dead within a year?” 
he challenged. “ From internal injuries, 
for instance.” 

Briggs is studying for his Bar Finals 
and often talks like that to try to im- 
press people. This time, however, I 
wasn’t going to allow him to get away 
with it. 

“Supposing he is,” I argued; “even 
then it’s only manslaughter.” 

“ Being in a drunken condition while 
in charge of a mechanically-propelled 
vehicle,” said Briggs. ‘‘ You can get six 
months for that alone. And if he dies 
it’s murder.” 

“Well, he won't die,” I said im- 
patiently. ‘‘And suppose you listen 
to my story first and give me your ad- 
vice afterwards.” 

Briggs got out of his chair, crossed 





over to the writing-table, produced a] 
pad and pencil and tried to look like | 
NorMAN BirKETT. 

“You needn't take notes,” I in-| 
formed him. “Legal knowledge isn’t 
going to help us here.” 

“Pardon me,” said Briggs with dig- 
nity, “it always helps. Now go ahead | 
and don't leave out any of the details.” | 

I gave way. If Briggs insisted on 
hearing the whole story then the quick- 
est way of getting to the point I wanted | 
to raise was to tell him the whole story. | 

“Very well,” I began. “First of all, | 





in the car quite slowly when—— 
“One moment,” interrupted Briggs. 
“Whose car?” 
I glared at him. “‘ Reggie’s, of course.” 
“Did he lend it to you?” 
“Well—er—you know I’m always | 
borrowing it.” se 
“ Did he lend it to you? Answer my 
question.” ~4 
“He wasn't in, so I just took it out | 
of the garage. I knew he wouldn’t | 
mind.” 
“That’s not the point,” said Briggs. | 
“You admit you were driving the car | 
without his permission ?” 
“T suppose so,” I agreed reluctantly. | 
Briggs looked grave. ‘Taking a 
motor-car without the owner’s consent, | 
that’s an offence under the new Road 
Act, you know. You can go to prison | 
for it.” 
“Anyway,” I resumed, “I 
driving along quite slowly.” 
“How slowly ?” 
“Oh, about twenty miles an hour.” 
‘Do you swear that?” 
“Well, it wasn’t more than twenty- 
five.” : 
‘And where was this?” 
“Regent’s Park.” 
“Exceeding the twenty-mile limit,” 
said Briggs smugly. “That’ll be about 





Was | 














|asked him whether he'd like a nip of 


see what you’re worrying about.” 


‘earth I’m going to induce Reggie to 


a thirty-bob fine anyway.” He scrib- 
bled something on his pad. “ And what 
happened next?” 

“This man stepped right in front of 
my car. I jammed on the brakes, but 
they ’re not too good and 2s 

“What’s this? Driving a car with 
defective brakes to the public danger. 
This is getting worse and worse. Go on.” 

“T hit him in the back and carried 
him for a couple of yards on the radi- 
ator,” I said curtly. “That’s all.” 

“Did you break his back’ ?’ 

&< No,” 

“Was he unconscious?” persisted 
Briggs, refusing to give up hope. 

“On the contrary, he swore at me 
like the devil when I went to pick him 
up, so naturally I swore back at him for 
jay-walking.” 

“Using foul language calculated to 
provoke a breach of the peace,” said 
Briggs. “Then?” 

“We both calmed down a bit, and I 


brandy to steady his nerves.” 

“Attempting to defeat the ends of 
justice by corrupt means. Next?” 

“T gave him a lift to the nearest pub 
and we both had one. Then I drove 
him home.” 

“ But he’s still going to take proceed- 
ings against you, isn’t he?” 

I shook my head. “ He admitted that 
it was his own fault and we parted on 
the best of terms.” 

Briggs seemed perplexed. Then sud- 
denly his face cleared. 

“I’ve got it,” he said. 
policeman, of course.” 

“What policeman?” 

“The policeman who took down par- | 
ticulars.” 

“I’m sorry,” I apologised, “but 
there was no policeman. In fact there} 
wasn't anybody except us. That part 
of the park was quite deserted.” 

“Not even one witness!” 
Briggs appealingly. 

‘Not even one.” 

Briggs rose from the table, tore up | 
his notes and flung them violently into } 
the fireplace. 

“Then there’s no case,” he declared 
in disgust. ‘For the life of me I can’t | 


“Tt’s the |. 


said 


I lit a cigarette thankfully. Now at |: 
last we could get down to business. = | 
“T was wondering,” I said, “how on |, 


lend me his car again once he’s seen 
that enormous dent in his mud-guard.’ 








Mr. Punch’s Bedside Bookshelf. 
“Lewes (G. H.) Lire or Max Roses- 
PIERRE (stained and dull), 1899. 2/-.” ; 

Bookseller's List. 
It sounds as if the commentator was | 
a Royalist. 
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British Farmer. “ QUITE A NICE LITTLE ANIMAL, BUT NOT WHAT YOU'D CALL 
PROTECTION 

{The Agricultural Marketing Bill may ha its merits, but offers no protection against dumped foreign wheat and 
other farm produce. |} 
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| damsels’ heads. 


| discovered, after all these years of cine- 
| matography, that the public pined for 


| gentleman ? 


_ when I turn to literature, or even to 
| history, for enlightenment. 


| nut-brown girls? 
| things? I will take it that Helen won 


_ and that the topmost towers of Ilium 
| were sacked by a natural blonde; and 


| 
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ARING THE ‘ CoMING CRASH’ EXPRESSION.” 








|should remember that the world has | ferred blondes while he was in this 
LIGHT AND DARK. 


Fito stars must now be blonde. So| 
I am told by one of those people who | 
hear the latest about the ladies of Holly- 
wood. All this gold has gotten to the 
aven tresses and eyes | 
like sloes are turned away hourly from 
the studios and sent round to the near- 
est drug-store to be bleached. You may 
see photographs of them before and 
after gilding. 

This news, if it is true, arouses in me 
a great curiosity about the world’s 
taste in women. How was it suddenly 


blondes? True that Miss Anrra Loos 
wrote a book about it, but that was 
some years “ge. And is the public a 

e problem is strangely 
obscure, and it does not become clearer 


Are there cycles in fair maids and 
Who settles these 
the heart of Paris with her blue eyes, 


I will assume on the other hand that 
CLEopaTRA was dark. It can scarcely 





have been otherwise. Hollywood 





been once well lost, at any rate, for the 
sake of a fairly experienced and not too 
youthful brunette. 

If I had not such a lazy mind I sup- 
pose I could recover many more in- 


stances, mythological and historical, or | 


a mixture of the two. I seem to remem- 
ber a fair RosaAMOND, to whom I should 
attribute, though without authority, 
blue eyes. Was ANNE Boveyn fair? 
Something tells me that Amy RoBsart 
was mid-brown. I should like to have 
anexact specification of NELLGWYNNE. 
But I turn with more pleasure and 
relief to literature, and here I find that 
the most marvellous chaos exists. 
Many of the poets are mere obscuran- 
tists about the colouring of the ladies 
whom they loved. The habit of com- 
paring eyes to stars has caused a lot of 
confusion, stars being actually either 


yellow or pink. Silken tresses do not | 


assist us either. Silk may be purple or 
green. 


Memory evokes most easily the | 


shade of Lord Byron when one thinks 
of beautiful women in the mass. One 
would like to know exactly how he 
stands in this affair. Rather to my 
astonishment I discovered that this 
nobleman preferred blondes. Or per- 
haps it is simpler to say that he pre- 


| sbout in his day. 


‘country and only took to brunettes 
‘when he reached the Mediterranean, 
'where there was nothing much else 
available for loving. Here he had to be 
‘content with dusky maids of Athens, 
| daughters of corsairs and the like. 
Blue eyes were undoubtedly his early 
taste, though it is a curious fact that 
most of the women about whom he 
wrote seem to have had only one eye. 
Even that one was quite frequently an 
orb. But there is no doubt that it was 
blue— 

“Here I can trace—ah no! thateye | 
Whose azure floats in liquid fire. . . . 
They were also inclined, these damsels 
of his, to have only one lip, which had 
been pressed long, long ago, and only 
one cheek for blushes to mantle in. But 
they had plenty of locks, or tresses, 

and these were usually gold :— 





|“ This band which bound thy yellow hair | 
| Is mine, sweet girl, thy pledge of love. . - - 
| “Qht little lock of golden hue 

| In gently waving ringlet curled 

By the dear head on which you grew, 

| I would not lose you for a world. ... 

| But would not Byron perhaps have 
_been happier if he had preferred 
| brunettes ? There were brunettes 
| Elizabeth Bennett 


| was a brunette :— 
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“Mr. Darcy had at first scarcely allowed 
her to be pretty; he had looked at her with 
out admiration at the ball, and when they next 
met he looked at her only to criticise. But 
no sooner had he made it clear to himself and 
| his friends that she had hardly a good featur 
| in her face, than he began to find that it was 
| rendered uncommonly intelligent by the 
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beautiful expression of her dark eyes 


Miss Ethel New 


Let us pass on. 


| come was a brunette: 


““In Miss Ethel’s black hair there was 


slight natural ripple, as when a fresh breeze 


blows over the melan hudor—a ripple sucl 
as Roman ladies nineteen hundred years ago 
and our own beauties a short time 
endeavoured to imitate by art, 
I believe, crumpling-irons. Her 
, AT 


since 


paper, and 


Jane Eyre was jealous of a brunette 


“Tall, fine bust, sloping shoulders, lor 
graceful neck; 
noble features ; 


clear; eyes rather like Mr 


Rochester’s, large and black, and as brilliant 


as her jewels.” 


But it was not only gentlemen wh. 
preferred the dark ones. They had ; 
more popular vogue. 

‘One black-eyed young lady, 
nice little pair of boots, with fur round tl 


top, was observed to scream very loudly 


when Mr. Winkle offered to he ip her « 


What, by the way, was the colow 
of the pretty housemaid’s hair 

I have had a lot of trouble about 
Lord TENNYSON’S Maud. Two or three 
of my friends opined that she was dark 
I offered to prove the contrary, and th 
earliest relevant passage that I coul 
find ran thus: 


From the delicate Arab arch of her feet 

To the grace that, bright and light « 
crest 

Of a peacock, sits on her shining i 


It seemed doubtful at first whether 
this referred to her hat or whether she 
had a peacock-coloured chevelure. But 
| soon clinched my point 

Shine out, little head, sunning over 
curls,” 
and 
“ What if with her sunny ha 
And smile as sunny as cold, 
She meant to weave me as 
These phrases fix Maud. I think, for 
ever in the blonde cla wit} 
natural wave. 

It begins to look as if poets liked 
them pink and yellow and _ pros 
writers black and tan. But MerEepITH 
was a poet and a prose-writer as well 
and was it not written of Diana of th 
( TOSSWAYS 


“She has a straight nose, re | 
hair, black eyes, rich comple X10! a re ark 
ably tine bust, and she walks wel! and has 


agreeable voice; likewise delicate e 


ities’ 


These last were, I take it, her feet. 
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yes wert 


olive complexion, dark and 





























t-hearted Excursionist. “Ir rv Ain’? A RUDE QUESTION, ‘OW DID YOU GET 


WHIPSNADE?” 











j aD: : 
amongst honest -to-goodness cinema- 
He | fans and an equal place in the public’s 


Was it not also written— 


Per W n is not so elaborate. s 
his recollections as ‘a splen- | heart for the dame with corn-coloured 
| fixings and for the splendid brune. 
; 4) icinsteliiiaiie —-. EVOoR. 
[ will not stray further in literature. <= Evos 


What Miss Loos Didn’t Foresee. 


“The proposals do not envisage an im- 


Let everyone select hisown heroines and | 
| 
isk himself frankly whether they were 


iskvy or fair Such observations as— | mediate long-term credit to Germany because 

a public offering of blonds for them would 

My lov s like a red, red rose | be impossible while the German financial 
That 's newly sprung in June,” chaos continues,”—Maznchester Paper. 


to assume that the Highland lassie had | brunettes Rat os 
urls aes : | “Krilenko appeared to-day in his usual 
On the whole I am inclined to think | shooting suit, looking more than ever as 
that Hollywood is being troubled about | usual."”—Devon Paper. 

nothing. There is probably a fifty-| Some people have a distressing faculty 
fifty taste in vamps and sugar-babies ' for appearing increasingly the same. : 


scarlet 





ely evade the point, unless we are | Couldn’t we sacrifice a few long-term | 
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| other city and demand 
| a long-term credit. But 
' we have to sit on here 
| in a ghastly hush. I 
| haveneverencoun 

'so many hushes as in 
| that week of crisis, the 
| last crisis but one. In 
| the home, in the club 
| or the pub, it was the 
same. The Briton was 
| not, of course, dis- 


| say about the news ex- 











A CHAT ABOUT FINANCE. 


Att this financial fandango has made 
a sad mess of our conversation ; and we 
really must not have any more financial 
fandangoes. Custom decrees that we 
must talk while taking our food, and 
most of us can babble through a meal 
without disgrace, provided that some 
decent subject is the topic of the day. 
I hope we are all prepared to hold 
forth about Polities, Art, the Thea- 
tre, Religion, Hygiene, or Naval and 
Military Strategy. But when this 
mucky finance monopolises the news 
the ordinary diner has to admit that 
here at last is something which he 
knows nothing about. 

It is now clear that the financiers 
of the world do not know much more; 
but that is a small consolation. The 





Then, about the bird, the young lady things going up and down. When things 
| said suddenly, “ Why did sterling slump | do not go up and down the Stock Ex. 
\to-day?” | changes stand about and go nearly mad, 

I choked and impotently waved my | So naturally things do go up and down, 
bread at her. That question had worried | Also they are a rather childish and 
me too. That day and the previous| nervy lot of men; the smallest thing 
days Great Britain had been standing | upsets them; and when they are not 
four-square as usual, doing the right | making things go up and down things 
thing, remitting debts, lending money | are making them make things go u 
all over the world, behaving, in fact,| and down. If they hear that the Goy- 
like a benevolent millionaire. And I, | ernment has fallen in France they make 
poor boob that I am, should have said | nitrates go up in Chicago; if Miss 
that Britain would have boomed—}GLapys Coopgsr had a motor-accident 
credit, sterling and everything else. But | tin would fall in Germany; and if Mr, 
no, sterling had slumped. | Hoover had a bad cold Heaven knows 


Somebody explained that this was 
due to a nasty habit of the French. The 
French, it seems, put a lot of short- 


‘what would happen to jute! 
Now all this going up and down is 
evidently unhealthy, and seems to me 





term gold in London, and at awkward | to be most unnecessary. If Mr. Gats- 
moments they take it away, merely to| worTHY had a poor day at Ascot or an 
annoy. That seems a simple trick, does! unkind review the price of his books 








financiers can still talk 
about it in a knowing 
way. And if they fail to 
carry conviction they 
can always leap into an 
aeroplane, fly to some 


turbed orapprehensive; 
he simply could not 
think of anything to 


: 
f) 





mm”: £m oe oe 
vamp up an intelligent question he 
seldom received an intelligible reply. 
An earnest young lady turned to me 
during the fish and said, ‘‘ What exactly 


is the Gold Standard? And why are 


there no half-sovereigns ?” 
That haz always seemed to me a very 


| reasonable pair of questions; but I did 


not even attempt to answer. I pre- 
ferred my fish. 

If an expert in finance had sat in my 
place he would have answered in about 
a column of courtly English prose ; and 
the young lady would have been no 
wiser than she was before. It seems to 
follow, therefore, that the Gold Stan- 
dard at least is not a fit topic for polite 
conversation. I do not allow my own 
daughters to speak of it. In these days 
of rapid communication it should be 
possible to explain anything with any 
sense in it in less than a column of The 
Times; and there is something fishy 
somewhere. 





Hiker’s Wife (to Friend). “Tuere’s MY HUSBAND ABSOLUTELY TIRED 
" out. YoU SEE, DEAR, IT’S TOO MUCH FOR HIM—HIKING ALL DAY, AND 
oe y. ’ s a 
cept, “Well, it beats THEN HE DOESN'T KNOW THAT HE WALKS IN HIS SLEEP.” 


would not fall in Am- 
erica, nor would it go 
up in England. There 
might be two earth- 
quakes in Italy and still 
the price of my tobacco 
and trousers would be 
constant. If the price 
of an author's books 
did go bounding up and 
down like nitrates and 
tin he would not get a 
publisher to publish 
him; or if he did there 
would be things like the 
Wall Street crash and 
the Harry affair in the 
publishing world. 

You think I am talk- 
ing through my hat; 
but these views are 
evidently held in high 
places. For when ee . 
Riesegs sistas ab neste ieee go really mouldy what 
it not? You and I, brother boobs, | is the first ning Sis Nigh aathoritienaas 
would know how to deal with the cun-| They shut the Stock Exchanges. They 
ning French. Either we would not let| regard the Stock Exchanges as wild 
them put their gold in London or we} beasts which cannot be trusted in a 
would not let them take it away. Any-| crisis. These ridiculous “bears” will 
how, if we were expert British financiers | rush about depressing markets, des- 
sitting in the monetary capital of the | troying confidence, upsetting industry, 
“ieee og — = = any plenary pe, investors a, generat 
inancier baffle us like that and send|making a nuisance of themselves. 
OT down : day of crisis. Well, | But if they cannot be trusted os 
would we ? erhaps they haven’t.|the right thing in a crisis can they 
oe they? And, if not, why not tell | be wens in the days of peace?! be 
us about it ? ithey have to be locked up when 

It was a dreary meal. But during the | the chickens are about tn they 
savoury, talking of slumps, I did open | ever to be let out except on a leash ? 
out; and in a few mouthfuls I abolished |‘‘When I run the country,” I told the 





speak about the Stock Exchanges be- 
fore, All this trouble, as I explained to 
the young lady, comes of things going 
up and down. And why do things go 
up and. down! They go up and down 
because in the Stock Exchanges there 





are thousands of gentlemen who live by 


all the Stock Exchanges. I have had to | 


young lady, “I shall allow the Stock 
Exchange to open once a month.” 
She absolutely agreed. Then we got 
on to the fall in commodity prices, 
which baffled both of us, to our sur- 
prise. We seemed to remember that the 
great thing after the War was to get 
down the cost of living, that is, I take 
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Lady Caller (indicat , [ 
Very rich Hostess. No 
80 UNTIDY.” 


it, to reduce prices; and that was the 
great defence of Free Trade—that it 
kept prices down and things cheap 
But now every statesman tells us that 
all our troubles 
calamitous fall in prices. Everything i 
too cheap, so cheap that nobody buys 
anything; and there is talk of a move 
to raise prices artificially. That, I sup 
pose, will raise the cost of living, and 


are caused by the 


then there will be trouble again. Am 
1 going mad, or who? 
Meanwhile I don’t find that any 


thing I want to buy has suffered a 
calamitous fall in price. My young lady 
told me she could things 
cheaper; but man, as usual, seems to 
suffer just the same. My wife has made 
me get a new suit ; and my tailor quoted 
the usual staggering price. I said, ‘ Do 
you realise that there is a world-wide 
fall in prices?” He did not seem to 
have heard of it. I said, “Tin and 
nitrates and jute and all that stuff are 
down to rock-bottom; how is it that 
my trousers are still selling at peak 
prices?”’? He did not know 

Nobody does know. On the other 
hand I am quite surprised by the num- 


get some 
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You 


WHEN You 
YO ONE HERE, Ox, THE 


VADED 


ber of people I have met in the last 
few days who did know all about this 
German totter long before it happened. 
Ordinary 


long ago, when you and I were saying 


how 
knew perfectly well that Germany was 
rash. Few of them, however, 

em to have mentioned it at the time. 

But, if these ordinary people knew 
ill about it, much more must the 
expert financiers have known about it. 
For they know all the rules which 
govern world-prices and everything; 


roiling to ¢ 


and whenever | suggest some original | 
idea to save the world they say that it is | 
all nonsense, because by Thingummy’s | 


Law such-and-such a thing is bound to 
happen 
case they did know what was going to 
happen Then why in the world didn’t 
somebody do something about it 
earlier? Nothing in international 
finance is so maddening to an orderly 
mind as this eleventh-hour business, 
these midnight conferences, this frantic 
dashing about in aeroplanes. Having 
let things slide for years, they suddenly 
wake up, telephone across the Atlantic, 


HAVE 


CARS! 








people like you and me; but | 


prosperous Germany was, they | 


And I am told that in this | 
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fly across Europe, sit up all night and 
|expect in the morning to be patted on 
|the back as the saviours of the world. 


| finances or businesses in that way no- 
body pats us on the back; somebody 
issues a writ. Tell me, reader, why one 
of these know-alls didn’t tell the good 
Mr. Hoover all about it a few months 
sooner. Man to man, reader, strictly 
between you and me, reader, I don’t 
believe these financial fellows know 
their job. They talk as if their job was 
an exact science—if x happens y must 
follow. So they make x happen and 
wait for y; but y doesn’t I 
something quite different happens, & or 
'g or a slump in jute. 

* Ah, but they are dealing with human 
material.’’ Well, so are the much-abused 


want to produce a certain effect, admir- 
able or not, nine times out of ten they 
| produce it. Nor do they wait till the 


kings of Hollywood ; and when they | 





Well, reader, if you and I conduct our | 


lappen; | 


eleventh hour. You hear of nothing else | 


| for weeks beforehand. Finance might 
take a tip or two from Hollywood—-— 
| But no more; else I foresee a sad 


slump in A. P. H. 
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From the first time I saw her 
I felt, if I knew how, 

I'd give the world to draw her; 
I have no wish to now. 


Not for her tale of features; 
Let it be understood 

I have seen other creatures 
In that respect as good. 


Her accent and her acting 
I could have done without, 
But not her most distracting 
And admirable pout, 


And not her wondrous lashes 
Which in their length and curl 
Swept all my heart to ashes; 
Ah, how I loved that girl! 


O Paula* Something, Paula, 
How little then I knew 

That those delights were all a 
Matter of gum and glue. 


Those lashes, which to brood on 
Would knock a hermit flat, 

I learn are only glued on; 
How could I guess at that ! 


Or that the pout I trusted, 
On which my heart relied, 
Is, as a fact, adjusted 
By chewing-gum inside ! 


O faked and fraudful Paula, 
Lord, what a girl you are; 
I shall not quickly fall a- 


gain for a talkie-star. Dum-Dum. 








THE PROFESSIONAL GUISE. 


Tue beauty of flowers tickles my 
zsthetic sense as readily, I hope, as the 
next man’s. At any rate I am certain 
that a yellow primrose on the brim is to 
me something more than a portent of 
the Budget. But while I find that a 
garden in riotous bloom is very nice, I 
recoil from the thought of the prosaic 
preliminary processes just asthe average 
gourmet shudders at the thought of 
peeling potatoes. And my abysmal 
ignorance of the mysteries of horticul- 
ture makes my position amongst the 
— clique on the morning train 
unenviable. 

I say “makes,” but “used to make” 
would be more correct, for lately I have 
been getting them down. My ascend- 
ancy has followed closely upon my con- 
nection with Mr. Jorkins, who is my 
new jobbing gardener. He gives me 
Tuesdays and Saturdays; I give him 
~~ money. 

hat Mr. Jorkins’ plans are for my 
garden I cannot find out. He is as ex- 
pansive as Mr. WepGwoop BENN at 








* Not the real name. It didn’t rhyme. 








Question-time, and I think it would be 
as easy to discover what Mr. Wepc- 
woop BENN is doing about India as 
what Mr. Jorkins is doing about the 
herbaceous border. 

Mr. Jorkins has a carping manner, 
and heresents constructive suggestions. 
If I throw out a hint that I should like 
to see some particular flower contribu- 
ting to the colour harmony of my gar- 
den he receives the idea very much as 
Sir Henry Woop might if one sug- 
gested helpfully that his orchestra 
could be improved by the addition of 
a first and second ukulele. 

Unconsciously, I suppose, I must 
have picked up Jorkins’ manner, and 
that has enabled me to assert myself on 
my morning train. The beginning of 
the change was about a fortnight ago. 
My horticultural acquaintances were 
exchanging gardening-notes and, as 
usual, they were shutting me out, very 
much as young mothers talking baby 
tend to rope off a spinster aunt. Pre- 
sently one of them, who could find no 
listener amongst his fellow-craftsmen, 
condescended to talk down to me from 
a great height about his method of 
transplanting lilies-of-the-valley. With- 
out knowing quite what I did, I took 
him up short in the irritating way that 


Jorkins has with me. ‘‘ You should never | 
transplant lilies-of-the-valley,” I said | 


bluntly, staring stonily at the horizon. 
He flushed with annoyance and began 
to be categorical. 





ally to his new issue of The Amateur 
Horticulturist and Weedkiller. Just as 
the train moved off, Smithers jumped 
in. 

‘Cut it rather fine,” he said at large, 
“T was putting in some myosotis after 
breakfast.” 

The carriage seemed to be leaving it 
to me—the senior gardener, as it were 
—to answer him. I was not anxious 
to cross swords with Smithers, doyen 
of the coterie, but I had my newly. 
acquired reputation to think of, so I 
replied in Jorkins’ crib-biting tone—as 
near as I could get to it: ‘‘ Myosotis ?” 

Smithers glared at me over an ob- 
trusive buttonhole of godetia—very 
likely his own produce. “ Have you got 
anything against myosotis?” he asked 
challengingly. 

I hadn’t as a matter of fact; I didn’t 
even know what myosotis was. I began 
to feel that I had been a little unwise 
in trying conclusions with Smithers— 
Smithers, an occasional contributor to 
The Amateur Horticulturist and Weed- 
killer; Smithers, a man who thinks no- 
thing of being Very Highly Commended 
for Alstreemeria. For a moment I could 
think of no reply to meet the situation, 
Would it be any use saying, “It’s the 
wrong time of the year for putting in 
myosotis,”’ and stick to it? Then in the 
nick of time just the right quotation 
from Jorkins’ obiter dicta came to my 
mind. ‘What I am always saying 


I took my pipe| about myosotis,” I said wearily, as if 


slightly out of my mouth, as Jorkins | tired with a daily struggle to dispel mis- 
does when he propounds an unalterable | conception about this hardy annual (or 


truth. ‘‘ You—should—never—trans- 
plant—lilies-of-the-valley.” 

A few little encounters on these lines 
rapidly improved my standing. I made 
great play with Jorkins’ stock objec- 
tions, ‘It’s too early to do this” and 
“It’s too late to do the other.” I doubt 
whether Jorkins himself could have got 
a more biting emphasis than I did into: 
‘“What’s ranunculus? Just a sort of 
buttercup!” and, “Chrysanthemums, 
you say? 


the right leaf-mould for asters,” though 
it wants declaiming with a very exact 
shade of expression; Jorkins can make 
this simple line bear the implication 
that the right leaf-mould comes from a 
remote spot known to him alone. Now 
and again I came down heavily with 
Jorkins’ ever-ready defeatist rejoinder 
(put into my own words): “This soil 
don’t do for [any suggested flora]; not 
for [flora suggested] it don’t.” 
Gradually I acquired a reputation, 
which was never in any danger until 
yesterday morning. Rather abashed by 
my presence, they were settling down 
quietly in the carriage, each one sever- 


Do you want to attract all | 


the earwigs in the nei 27? A 
np e he neighbourhood mA | sponsored by Mr. Emm Szatay, who mort- 
very effective one was, ‘‘ You must have | 


| 





whatever it may be), ‘is that, if you 
once let it get into a garden, you will 
never get it out again.” 

Not a bad rejoinder that. Delivered 
with one of Jorkins’ sagacious rolls of 
the head, it placed Smithers as the 
champion of a mere weed in his proper 
relation to one whose notions of garden- 
ing embraced little under hot-house 
rank, 








“GLOOMY PIG.” 
[The latest Atlantic flight was partially 


gaged his sausage-factory in order to finance 
the venture. ] 
Aim: “ Lazy sheep, pray tell me why.” 
“GLoomy pig, pray tell me why 
Gleams this moisture in your eye?” 
“Sir, my melancholy springs 
From my woeful lack of wings; 
I—like all the porcine race— 
Long in vain to be an Ace.” 


“Pig, take heart: you have your 
share 

In the conquest of the Air; 

For the latest non-stop dash 

You, O pig, put up the cash. 

Yours the nobler part—to die 

So that other folk may fly.” Ja. 
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LITTLE HUMAN BLOSSOMS. 

In every ‘““‘woman’s” paper you will 
find a page—generally headed ‘His 
Majesty, King Baby,” or “ Little Human 
Blossoms,” or with some other equally 
revolting title—which is devoted to 
information about babies and gently 
wise answers to worried maternal cor 
respondents. Some of these queries 
should not in any circumstances be 
studied by the unsuspecting male 
reader ; others, assuming they are genu- 


ine, fill you with pity for any infant 
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THE KITCHEN, JENKINS?” 


I An M NOT BEIN’ ON SPEAKIN’ TERMS WITH ONE ANOTHER.” 











whose mother’s mentality is such that | less wishes it were. Yet, although men 
she can ask an apparently urgent ques- | often get involved with babies to a | 
tion about her offspring’s health and | considerable extent, | have never yet 
then calmly wait till, say, to-morrow!found a “Little Human Blossoms” 
week for her answer. I have not! page in any really masculine paper. 
actually seen ‘“‘ My little daughter, aged| A pity. I should like to give a sample 
eighteen months, has just swallowed her| of what I imagine it would be like. 
christening-spoon. What is the best thing | You will notice, of course, that, as it is 
todo?”’ but some of them are not far off. | for men and takes count of the average 

The worst thing about all this, how- | man’s reaction to a semi-human object 
ever, is the calm assumption that | swathed in white, the first thing to go 
women are the only ones who have) by the board is that sickening “King | 
anything to do with babies. This is} Baby, Bundle of Delight”’ phraseology. 
not true. Many a young father doubt-! Its place will be taken by something | 
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more sternly virile; indeed the page 
will probably be headed thus :— 


THE LITTLE DEVIL IN THE 
PLAY - PEN, 
| or even 
HELL IN THE HOME, 
BY 


PATERSARDONICUS. 
This month, my poor paternal fools, 





_ I propose to deal with that most dam- 


_nable of problems: What to do when! « 


iY Wy M/J4j fj Y/, 
Vii 


you are inadvertently left 
' alone with the baby. ny 
a designing mother has 
secured hours of leisure, if 
not absolute pleasure, by 
skilfully selecting a moment 
when her husband is alone 
with her and the baby to 
say, “One moment, dear!” 
and shoot out of the door 
before he can bleat out a 
protest. This leaves the 
poor fish overwhelmed with 
terror and responsibility 
_and doomed to amuse his 
half-witted offspring until 
his so-called Toteinent 
chooses to return, 

Now the best course in 
| this eventuality is the bold- 
est. Don’t yield your watch, 
your fountain-pen, your 
moustache or your face to 
infantile demand. Don’t 
start crawling all over the 
floor saying, ‘‘ Boookie! 
Boookie!”” If it whimpers, 
don’t try any he-man stuff 
and shout, “ Be quiet, Sir!” 
(or ““Madam”—for you will, 
of course, have been let into 
the secret) or even, “‘ Hold 
your dam row!” Simpl 
wait a moment or two till 
the coast is clear and then 
go out yourself. The child 
_ will at once start to yell 
its diaphragm out. Let it. 
_ The noise will either recall 
your wife to her duty or will 
at last die away from sheer 
_ lack of breath. And as it 





Voice from interior. “Hurry ur, Manomep ALI! 
YOU DOING WITH THOSE SHOES? ” 

Mahomed Ali (his first introduction to black suéde). “BRINGING, 
Memsaurs! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dear Patersarvonicus,—I am per- 
petually worried at meals by my son, aged 
one year, who constantly throws all his 
toys from his high chair onto the floor for 
me to pick up. If I don’t he yells ; if I 
protest my wife says, “It’s only his 
play” ; if I do I have no time to enjoy 
my food, and as a result get indigestion. 
What should I do ?—F AaTuER oF ONE— 
AND QUITE ENOUGH ! 


y 
Yip 
4 


MN anghler ms < 


~ 


SHINE JUST COMING.” 





will probably yell whether you are with 
| it or not it is obviously better not to 
| be with it. 

Moreover, this line of action has one 
| great advantage. If and when your 
_ wife returns she is almost sure to ac- 
_ cuse you of making the animal cry by 
| going away. You thus have a perfect 
| answer ready to use on the next occa- 
sion when she accuses you of making 
the little toad ery by coming up to it or 
looking at it, for obviously you (or your 
face) cannot have two rca 4 diametric- 





ally opposite effects, even in feminine 
logic. 





You should bring your brain 
play, Father of O. and Q. E. However 
poor it is, it cannot very well be in- 
ferior to your son’s at his present age. | 
I suggest, for instance, that you tie a| 
toy to each end of a piece of string and 
let the string run freely through a ring 





fixed on the tray in front of him. When | procession of decorated carts, tableaux and 


he exclaims “ Bah! Bah!” ; reg | comic ch 
‘3 : ! !” and heaves | a. 
s less . . . set off from the moor, the festivities 


| never flagged.”— Yorkshire Paper. 


the celluloid rattle overboard on the | 
starboard side, the impetus will at once | 
pull up the rubber baa-lamb dangling | 
on the port side to a ready position on | 


deck. The jettisoning of this latter will | We h 


immediately cause the 


LON DON CHARIVARLI. 
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WHAT ARE 


into | dent, care to join Lady, w 
furnished as school, in starting prep. school 


rattle to re-| tubular kind runs best. 


{[Juny 29, 1931, 


appear, and so on. By this device you 
can avoid indigestion; but, if you are 
such a poor wet smack as not to be able 
to get the better of a baby, you deserve 
chronic dyspepsia. 
22 er 

Sir,—My wife’s baby, Pamela, insists 
on pointing to flies settling on the wall, 
and is never satisfied till one of us (which 
means me) has lifted her up to a position 
whence she can drive them away with her 
hand. Is this a morbid sign, and anyway 
~~) can’t it be stopped ?—Puaiup 
Poop. 


Of course it can be stopped. 
Simply get an artist friend 
to paint a fly on the wall. 
After you have lifted the 
child up to this a few times 
not only will she lose in- 
terest in it but will natur- 
ally ascribe a similar per- 
manency to all flies on walls, 
and will soon realise that 
the whole thing is sheer 
banana-oil. 

No, the desire to make 
flies fly reveals no hidden 
complex that I know of, 
But perhaps you'd better 
look up your Frevup and 
make certain. 
a. 

Srr,—My child is always 
running out of the nursery 
and falling downstairs. How 
can I prevent this without 
going to the expense of a gate 
to the landing ?—I Nouirer. 

Put the nursery on the 
ground-fio or. 


* 


« * & 
Sir,—How am I to stop 
my little Erasmus crying ?— 
SEBASTIAN DEARbODDY. 
This, my Dearboddy, de- 
pends on how fond youare of 
your little Erasmus. Write 
and let me know. A. A. 


The Risks Our Children 
Take. 

Master, non-resi- 

ith suitable house, 





“Would 


for small boys in Sept.? Decapitation 
basis considered.” —Advt. in Church Paper. 





Things which might have been ex- 
pressed more gallantly. 
“From 2.30 in the afternoon, when the 


aracters, headed by the Lady Mayor- 


“Ovat Doo Races?” 
Evening Paper. 


ave always found that the round 
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LY, ROBS YOU AND BOLTS 








YOU MAY BE CALLED UPON 


OBVIOUSLY 
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CORRE* 


! METHOD wot 


SOMETHING 


LD BE TO 


RECONSTRUCT THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CRIME. 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 


Tue Drvorce Case. 

Wuew Mr. and Mrs. Titubate had 
| been married about ten years Mrs. 
| Titubate found that she didn’t love 

Mr. Titubate any longer, and she 
thought it was more honest to say so 
| instead of going on pretending. 
| And Mr. Titubate said I have noticed 
lately that you have always blinked 
| when I kissed you, but I thought it 
| was because you didn’t like the smell 
_of my cigars. And she said well they 
| do smell rather like bad drains, but I 
‘could put up with that if I 
_ didn’t find you so revolting in 
| other ways, and it is growing 
_ on me, I think we had better 
_ have a divorce, it will be better 
| to have it now, as if we put it 
| off I might be too old for some- 
| body else to want to marry me. 
| I like the idea of being mar- 
| ried, the only thing I object 
| to is being married to you. 
| And Mr. Titubate said well 





him I should have let you off being 
shown up in the newspapers if you had 
been reasonable about it, but now we 
shall have to have a regular divorce 
case, and I shall take the children to 
stay with mother until it is all over. 
So she did that, and her mother 
whose name was Mrs. Humid was quite 





on her side, and she said if she had | 
known what Mr. Titubate was like she | 
would have let herself be stretched | 
dead on the floor before she would have | 
allowed her to marry him. And he was | 
very miserable at being left alone in| 
the house, and played golf so badly | 














it hasn’t turned out quite as 
| 1 thought it would when I 
| married you, you are begin- 
ning to get fat through eating 
| too many chocolate-creams. 
And she said that’s right, be 
a brute, I shan’t have to put 
up with it much longer. And 
he said I shouldn’t have men- 
tioned it if you hadn’t said 
you had left off loving me, 
what with business and golf 
_ I have a lot to think of besides 
| being a husband, what about 
| the children ? 




















And she said oh of course I 
_ must have them, at their age 
| they couldn’t do without a 
| mother’s care, and you must 
| give me enough money to have 
| a nice house for them and a 
| governess, and to keep a motor-car, but 
_ they shall come and see you sometimes 
| and I shan’t speak against you to them 
| more than I can help, if I am not always 
_ being aggravated by having tolive in the 
_ same house with you I dare say I shall 
| come to think of you more kindly. 
Well Mr. Titubate loved his four 
_ children and he really loved Mrs. Titu- 
| bate more than he made out, and it 
was only because he was wounded to 
the heart by her saying she didn’t love 
- any, ~ = oe that about 
1er ing fat, which he didn’t really 
coh on he was getting rather fat ng 
self. So he said he would think about 
it, but he had already made up his 
mind not to have a divorce and the 
next morning he told her so. 
Well that made her all the more de- 
termined to have one, and she said to 


* AND 











HE WAS VERY MISERABLE AT BEING LEFT ALONE.” 


that his handicap was put up from| 
eighteen to twenty-four, and he had to | 
have dinner at the most expensive | 
restaurants so as to be able to eat any- 
thing at all. ; 
Well the trial came on, and one thing 
that was brought up against Mr. Titu- 
bate which he hadn’t expected was 
that he was in love with the cashier in 
his office whose name was Miss Linseed, 
which he wasn’t at all as she was too 
seraggy for him, and he hardly ever 
spoke to her except to draw five pounds 
from petty cash, but he had done that 
so often since Mrs. Titubate had left 
him that they said it was quite plain 
that he had made it the excuse for talk- 
ing to Miss Linseed. And it didn’t make 
it any better for him when he said that 
he had drawn more from petty cash 
than usual so as to pay for having 





rest of the jury were men they were 
naturally on his side and they all agreed 
in a verdict of Not Guilty. 


for that because his wife had told him 
that he wasn’t to divorce more people 
than he was obliged to so as to uphold 
marriage as an institution, and he said 


dinners at restaurants and going to 
theatres, because they said that if he 
loved Mrs, Titubate as much as he said 
he did he would have spent his even- 
ings at home listening to talks on the 
wireless instead of going out and enjoy- 
ing himself. : 
Well the judge had been rather in 
his favour up till then on account of 
his saying that he still loved Mrs. Titu- 
bate, because he loved his own wife and 
hardly ever gave a verdict without 
asking her opinion about it first. But 
when it came out about Mr. Titu- 
bate saying that Mrs. Titubate was 
getting fat he turned against 
him, and he said my own wife 
is so fat that she can’t go up- 
stairs any longer, and I have 
had to instal a lift in my resi- 
dence, but she is still the joy 
of my home and if she were to 
die, which she will if she is 
not a little more careful about 
potatoes and pastry, I should 
think twice before I fell in 
love with anybody else. When 
a man conjoins himself in 
matrimony with a woman he 
takes her for richer for poorer, 
for fatter for thinner, and the 
prisoner at the bar doesn’t 
seem to have thought of that. 
Well it looked as if the case 
was as good as over after that, 
but when the barrister who was 
in favour of Mr. Titubate made 
his speech he poured scorn on 
what the judge had said, and 
he told the jury that the judge 
had had his verdicts upset 
several times through being 
weak in his law, and he pro- 
duced a notice from the Dean 
of the College he had been at |’ 
as a young man gating him at 
eight o’clock for a week for being 
out three nights running after 
twelve, which was rather unfair as it 
was a good many years ago and he 
wouldn’t have stayed out after twelve 
now because of what his wife would say. 
And the judge didn’t half like it, and he 
told the jury not to take any notice of 
it, but three of them were women and of 
course they did take notice of it, and 
when they were told that Mrs. Titubate 
had tried to get Mr. Titubate to agree 
to a private divorce and he wouldn’t 
because he loved her their sympathies 
were all with Mr. Titubate, and as the 


Well the judge really wasn’t sorry 
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now can’t you two people make it up 
together? I have been favourably im- 
3 pressed with Mr. Titubate and am 
y thinking of putting him up for my own 
golf club. I can quite understand Mrs 
Titubate wanting a change after ten 
years, aS my experience in this court 
goes to show that a lot of people do, 
itis human nature. But what I would 
put to her is would she be likely to do 
any better ? 

Well Mrs. Titubate had become tired 
of living with her mother Mrs. Humid 
who was poor and stingy and liked 
quarrelling. So she was quite glad to 
take the judge’s advice and go back to 
Mr. Titubate. And he was so pleased to 








Bs have her back that she found she did 
* rather love him after all. And the judge 
s asked them both to go and have dinner 
4 at his house, and his wife whose name 
was Lady Crumble took a fancy to 
Mrs. Titubate and advised her how to 
slim. —_————————— A. M. 
Travel Tips. 
fe “Above all, never stop in a town whose 
‘ name you have seen on a hundred kilometre 
stones, until the distance has gradual CC] 
reduced to 0°.”"—Sunday Paper 
It is always better not to stop in a 





town until you get there 
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A GOOD SOUND SYSTEM. Second Fiddle 


: 
So helpful is my paper that from paying | The only horse whose chance is | 
| 


My daily penny down I do not shrink ; worth a bean; 


Its gossip tells me what the world is|“The Lance-Jack” goes for Cain (if | 


saying, absent, Abel), 
[ts leaders tell me what I ought to} And, sure that he’s achieved a use- 
think ; ful tip, 


But most I love the way that it engages | “Senior Wrangler” sees in Ping Pong | 


Table 
The perfect each-way snip. 


To show the things our stables seek | 
to hide 
{nd tears each morning, in its sporting | 
pages, | Seeking the wealth that I’m intent on 
The future’s veil aside. gaining, 
Fae | The chosen four I carefully expunge 
n them no single prophet’s idle chatter | And from the starters that I find re- 
fempts me to risk my hard-won | maining 
_ pound or bob; Proceed to make my random choice 
[ joy to find a so momentous matter and plunge; é 


Rightly regarded as a four-man job;| And. if my system may not be per- 


Zealous on every course in their attend- | fection 
> } ? i 
__ See, | I know at least, when venturing my 
The note of prophecy four sages | tin aa 
strike The odds are longer and my rash 
ence) 


eo ‘ Is just as like to win. 
They seldom choose alike. 








(nd (witness to their sturdy independ- | selection 
| 


The Guide 
Tarradiddle 
Will prove the winner of the three- 


SHfteae 
niveen, 


is quite convinced that | “* Hor Bun Taken out or Liverroot Cup.” 

Daily Paper. 
We prefer cucumber and a lump of ice 
in this weather. 
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Dors MopoM REQUIRE AN ORDINARY DAY FROCK?” 
| NEVER HAVE AN ORDINARY DAY.” 


While “Father Frank” detects in | 
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THE BURGLARY. 
|““Thieves who arrived on a motor-cycle, 
| and who broke into the home of Mr. Jonn 
| Maserrenp, the Poet Laureate, at Boar’s 
| Hill, near Oxford, took away his wireless- 
set and a gramophone.”—Daily Press.} 
Bricut was the night, I wonder, 

That brought those pals along 
_ The enchanted hill to plunder 
And crack the crib of song? 


| Looked down the orbéd maiden 

| On hedgerow and on dyke 

_ When men with booty laden 

|  Bunked off upon their bike ? 

That wise face, like a melon’s, 
Surely in wrath it clomb 

_ When two confounded felons 
Burgled the Muses’ home. 

Surely in height and hollow 
The shrill-voiced nightingale 

Sang to the sleuth to follow 
The foul marauders’ trail ; 


And came the Sister Graces, 
Whose dancing now must cease, 
Sadly with anxious faces, 
And ’phoned for the police ; 

And Oread nymphs, fast flocking, 
Wept when a heard the ee: 
Naiads exclaimed, ‘‘ How shocking!” 
And searched the hall for clues. 








Sweet unto hearts so shattered 

To learn that naught was missed 
Which very greatly mattered 

To England’s lutanist. 


For when by bars and shutters 
With stealthy feet they came, 
Those sacrilegious butters 
Into the shrine of fame, 


Through mist and meadow vapour, 
And, versed in ways of sin, 

Used treacle and brown-paper 
To bash the windows in, 


Awe seized them at the entry; 
With pulses beating hard 

They felt the unseen sentry, 
The Music of the Bard. 


From bookcase and from flat stand 
His voices seemed to wake; 

His harp was on the hat-stand 
Through some absurd mistake; 
There, where his hand had thrown 

it, 
Trembling in every string; 
Much though they longed to bone it 
They durst not take the thing. 


Through nooks and coigns remotest 


They searched with faltering mind; 


His bay-leaf crown they noticed, 
But that they left behind. 


| They left his Court apparel, 
| His garb of minstrelsy ; 

| They spared that awful barrel 
Which none may broach but he. 


Bound by the usual cable 


es, 


Se 





| They left his wingéd steed 
| Still in the LavREaTE’s stable 
Munching its whack of feed. 


| Then, as they still disputed, 
| Uncertain of their plan, 


| From the near hill there fluted 
The strange wild call of Pan! 


| 


They heard—no blinking error— 
| ‘The goat-god in the wood, 
| And legged it in their terror, 
Seizing what stuff they could. 


| 

| Mounted they fled, and tireless— 

| From all that heavenly zone 

| They merely nicked his wireless 
And pinched the Saige 

SVOE. | 





| “*I did it because I love her so much,” | 
said Mr. William Creco [of Pittsburg} who, 
| during a passionate good night embrace, bit 
off the end of his sweetheart’s nose. He was 
| arrested while on a visit to his fiancee m 
hospital.” —Evening Paper. 
| It looks like love at first bite; but it 1s 
|feared that he will not be allowed the 
| privilege enjoyed by dogs in such cases. 


| 
' 
| 
} 
} 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. —_ oe ; in the Government's vul-| butter being sold in the North through 
Stig ES aida erable tegument, Without a doubt | the efforts of the Empire Marketing 

Monday, July 20th.-Nobody ex. | they did their best. Little the public | Board, he was promptly deflated by 
pected the Lords to reject the Second | knew, urged Lord Hartinaton in| Messrs. CHAMBERLAIN’ and Lioyp 
Reading of the Agricultural Marketing | accents that would have wrung tears | Grorar, who wrung from him the ad. 
Bill, and Lord Dr La W ARR'S disarm from the most hardened film fan, that | mission that he could not say how much 





the event still more unlikely. Lord | countryside, behind the placid sheep | to Empire butter, or if there had been 
Srracuie and Lord Banbury stressed) and the lowing herds, the well-tilled| any increase at all in the home pro- 
all its objectionable features, its powers | fields and the prosperous-looking home- | duced article. 

of compulsion, its expenditure of pub- | steads, stalked the grim spectre of un-| Mr, Gray pointed out that the Lib- 
lic money, its multiplication of officials, employment and bankruptey, What|erals held in this debate the position 
its investment of the Minister with auto-|had the Government done for the! of referees. They must decide whether 
cratic powers, Lord Lovaturged that it| farmer! The Scrub Bulls Bill; the|the Conservative or the Labour 
was useless to pass the measure until! Marketing Bill, which might do a little | Government had treated the farmer 
the Government had done something to | something for hops and potatoes but | worse, The Conservative De-rating and 
protect the farmer, Opposition to the | otherwise would only benefit the hordes | Tithes Bills had both hurt the farmer, 

Bill was none the less weak. As Lord} of officials it created: the Land Utili-| though the first-named had benefited 
STANHOPE pointed out, the British’ sation Bill, which threatened to raise! the landlords, The Conservatives had | 
farmer may know his job of spent thirty million pounds | 
farming as well as any in the on beet sugar, but the farmers 

world, but it is equally true would not have so applied the 

that when it comes to market money, Which mostly went into 

ing his product his individual the pockets of beet-factory 

ism puts him at a great disad owners with un-English names, 

vantage. Evenif he had Pro if they had been asked. 

tection, it was argued, the So on they went, hammer 

farmer would never get much and tongs, the Duchess of 

good out of it unless he under ATHOLA excoriating the Lorp 

took some such scheme of Privy Seat, Mr, DALLAS assail- 

organised marketing as this ing the Duchess (with a side- 

Bill provided. Lord Hastine: awipe at the Lorp Privy 











put the thing in a nutshell, \ Sea's pigs), Mr. Burusr lam- 
There was much in the Bill basting Mr, DALLAS, Mr, Luoyp 
that should be amended in Georak embracing the whole 
Committee, but it gave the Conservative Party in his ana. 


majority of the farming com 
munity power to coerce the 
minority, and that was unfor 
tunately what was needed 
Kither pride of Empire or a 
passion for verbal exactitude 
has brought matters to a pass 
where the term ‘foreign ani ay I'm Arnatp, DAVID, You'LL FIND 11 
mal’ does not apparently in BADLY SHRUNK AND MANGLED.” 
clude a denizen of the Domin 
ions or Colonies. To meet this difficulty 
Lord Dr La Warr found it necessary to 
seek the amendment of the Destructive 
Foreign Animals Bill by substituting 
“non-indigenous ”’ for “foreign” in five 
places. We shall now be able to swat 


releasing fresh battalions of an- 
tagonists with his Amendment, 
Few debates can have had so 
much meat in them-—for your 
agricultural Back-Bencher 
knows his stuff if anyone does 
and few can have been so un- 
productive of result, Dr, Ap- 
DISON wound up the debate by 
up a flock of smallholders in subsidised | declining Party controversy and offer- 
competition with the existing farmers;|ing to discuss agricultural remedies 
ind the Town and Country Planning| with anybody and everybody—a lofty 
Rill. which rendered the farmer whose | gesture which did not, however, convey 
land had been improved by an arterial | the impression that he will go down 
road liable to pay up seventy-five per|to posterity as the Saviour of British 
that musk-rat without waiting to ex-|cent of the improved value at once, | Agriculture. 
amine its passport too closely though he might not be able to realise | Tuesday, July 21st.—It was a glad 
Remembering what happened on the | it for years. But it was the Govern-| moment when Lord Onstow was able 
last occasion when a Conservative | ment’s sins of omission that the Oppo- | to announce that, thanks to their 
Motion of Censure on the Government | sition harped upon, and that meant a} Lordships’ vigilance, ¢ amberwell Green 
was introduced by Private Members| debate on Protection; and Haml@| was not to be desecrated with a rail- 
the House was counted out after | minus the ghost isa roaring melodrama | way-station, Lord MARLEY 8 subse- 
. dreary and dwindling debate from | compared with a debate on Protection | quent announcement that the Govern- 
which the Opposition Front Bench con- | minus the Conservative Front Bench. | ment had decided against the 24-hour 
spicuously absented themselves—Lord| On the other hand, Mr ‘Tom Jorn. | system of computing time disappointed 
HARrTINGTON and Captain Briscor may | STON, W ho replied for the Government, | Lord Newron, but his protest re- 
well have wondered secretly if they | was none too happy. Assailed by Cap- mained unechoed, , 
would fare any better. ’ |tain Briscoe for not redeeming prom- lhe Commons heard with real regret 
It was, we were informed beforehand, | ises to help cereal cultivation, he sug-| the Mrnister or War's announcement 
to bea Back-Benchers’ carnival. The| gested the substitution of pigs for | at cadet camps had been ao a ne 
rank and file were to have an unequalled | cereals, Embarking on a handsome | account of spotted fever, and rejecter 
opportunity of fleshing their unprac- | exposition 








of the amount of British | Major Crurca’s Bill for the voluntary 


themas, and Mr, Rosporrom | 
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ilisati mental defectives, in | the House for generations,” exhaustion | on with it. Mr. HENDERSON has had 
i int pero ‘the ha made against it by | overcame the * onstprere lady-Members | the Russian rope tied round him for too 
: . Morcan. A comparison of the | wereseen draping the Benches in recum- long, his feet have danced too nimbly 
A) ini merits of Portsmouth and Plymouth, | bent attitudes, like mermaids on a rock. | on the hot bricks of Soviet arrogance, 
as ports of ceremonial call for German ' With a final and appropriate go at the | for any change in his demeanour to be 
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. Unpleasant people who de- al ead 5 agreement and determining 
dl light to say that British Gov- SF -—CO what a belligerent, attacked 
| | ernments will always yield to sas OF 0 ot from the air by a forsworn 
| rebellion what they will not THE BEAR AND THE DANCING MAN. antagonist and himself de- 








HERA NaBH dd oy 


warships, found Sir C. CayZER 
and Mr. C. WiLL1aMs at grips. 
Presumably it is the sea air 
that makes these dockyard 
Members such ardent propa- 
gandists. Perhaps one should 
say ‘‘maritime Members,” for 
Mr. Witt1ams merely keeps 
a fatherly eye on Plymouth 
from pacific Torquay. Per- 
haps for that reason also one 
felt that it would be a case of 
“aut Cayzer aut nullus,” but 
the First Lorp soothingly 
pointed out that if the Ger- 
man Fleet came it would make 
its own arrangements. 





surrender. to justice. found 
singular confirmation for their 
theory when the Lasour MIN- 
IsTER, on the Report Stage 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, sur- 
rendered so handsomely to the con- 
tumacious Left-Wingers that the House 
wondered for a moment whether 
there was anything left of the Bill. 
Miss BonDFIELD produced an Amend- 
ment dealing with -time work 
which in effect provides that a part- 
time worker shal] still have the dole 
unless the wages received for the part- 
time exceed the normal wages paid for 
whole time in that district and in that 
industry. The Minister admitted that 
practically speaking no such fortunate 
moilers existed, but added rather 
naively that the intent of the Clause 
was to combat “slanderous statements 
about men drawing £8, £10 and £12 a! 
week and drawing the dole as well.” 
Content with the formidable spoils of 
rebellion the Left Wing allowed things to 
roceed speedily. Then came the Third 
ading, notable only for the upstand- 


i of he 
MN ie 


q Le 
i 





Mr. ArtHuR HENDERSON. 


(Anglo-Russian relations as seen by certain members of the 


Opposition.) 


of the|Gas Undertakings Bill the House went sesses an astonishing number of Mem- 


to bed as 4.30 struck and many twit- 
terings announced that the sparrows 
were going into matutinal session. 
Wednesday, July 22nd.—The Oppo- 
sition could scarce forbear to 





jeer | credits to Russia. Sir Purire Cuncirre- 


likely or effective. 

There are moments when 
the temptation to spell Mr. 
MANDER’S name with a “u” 
becomes almost _ irresistible. 
Such a moment came to-day, 
when heasked the UNDER-Sxc- 
RETARY FOR Atrif a study was 
being made of the possibility 
of abolishing military avia- 
tion by agreement between all 
countries. Mr. Montacu re- 
plied that certainly an inten- 


matter of finding a way to 
make belligerents keep the 


fenceless, is to do about it. 
A debate on Export Credits 
revealed that the House pos- 


\bers who are prepared to talk about 
, any conceivable topic that may chance 
to crop up. The substance of the de- 
bate was mainly confined to export 


, Lister and others insisted that it was 
|absurd to give such credits to a Gov- 
ernment that was still repudiating its 
'debts to this country and that used 

the money it received from us for its 
exports to purchase from the United 
| States precisely the sort of goods 

that it could secure from this country. 
|Mr. E. D. Stmon pointed out rather 
astutely that the first of these was an | 
}argument for doing no business with 
| Russia, while the second was in effect 

a demand that we should do more. 
| Which way did the Conservatives really 
| want it ¢ 


| It was on the whole the sort of debate 


sive study was being made. | 
Apparently it is merely a | 








|that the House might well have more 


, e | of, and if for once it was the Conserva- | 

; ing of Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN for the | tives who seemed inclined to let poli- | 
first time in his new réle of a Captain of | tics interfere with business there were | 
. i the Left. Very likely he felt like Corio- |many instructed speeches that dealt 





lanus without that worthy’s strong 
strategic position. 

The Bill being read a third time, the 
House girded up its loins for another 
late sitting and turned to the financial 

rovisions of the Consumers’ Council 

ill. A breezy speech by Captain 
CROOKSHANK enlivened ings a 
bit, but as time -on and the 
Consumers’ Council gave way to Scot- 
tish Smallholders, with Mr. NON as 
the worm turning against the “Scottish 





i 


THE LATEST ARISTOCRATIC 
SANSCULOTTE. 
Srr CHARLES TREVELYAN. 


when Dr. Datron explained to Sir 
Witt1am Davison that Mr. HENDER- 
SON was going to speak quite tersely 
to the Soviet Ambassador about the 
way in which Russian procrastination 
has for months prevented the Anglo- 








against 
Members, who have been bamboozling 


Soviet Debt Commission from getting 





| strictly with the economic questions | 
under discussion. 





The New Jerusalem ? 
“Crry or 9,000 a.p. 
Sime Firoypers Perrie’s Froxps rm Syria.” | 

Daily Paper. 


““Mysrery or THE Gotp Dray.” 
Daily Paper. 
| It seems to contain both the essentials 
| for a best-seller. 
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HIGHBROWS OF THE FILM-WORLD 


Tue lecturer concluded: “ with 
his revelation of unsuspected aspects 
und relations, his manipulation of con 
tinuousness, we may Claim that he has 
revealed to us virtually a new world.”’ 

Discreet applause followed, and one 
was increasingly conscious of High En 
deavour and horn-rimmed spectacles 

The speaker was approached by an 
Earnest Inquirer. She had a willowy 
figure, large, slightly pathetic eyes and 
still larger beads. It was a poor Movs 
ment, one felt, that had never rejoiced 
in her support. 

‘My wretched memory!” she said 
“Tell me, what was the name of that 
wonderful man you spoke of ¢ 

* Eisenstein.” 

“Thank you so much. You were so 
clarifying. ‘Now I feel that I really 
understand Relativity.” 

The lecturer's jaw dropped a shade 
but a flood of approbation revived him. | 
Eisenstein, it appeared, was the sound 
stuff. Before him Kino-zsthetics were 
not, and dynamic rhythm but dimly ad-| 
umbrated. As the giri with the riicksack | 
so happily put it, ‘his superimposition | 
of opposed syntheses was too terribly 
actual.” Hissubtle reversal of the obje« 


NATURE NOTES. 


REEN Fry (Apurs) ry Kew GaRpeEns., 


ive rm was quite highly spoken of; 
while the youth with side-whiskers held 
is almost savage ideality. 
Of yurse he continued, 
never look at him.” 
The Earnest Inquirer concurred. 


“the 


Publi wil 


I’m afraid we can’t expect it. But 
still I don’t think they ought to have 
painted Rima green 
; The lecturer moistened his lips. “T'm 

he corrected gently; “it was 


Eisenstein we were discussing.” 

The red-haired man in shorts, who 
had been seething with dumb revolt, 
snorted Eisenstein! Utterly gone! 
There’s only one man who counts— 
Dovijenko.” 

But look at his superb montage!” 
Montage! He’s done a bit of Holly- 
wood-cutting, if you like.” 

This wouldn't do at all. The Eisen- 
stein party closed its ranks and at- 
tacked. Thev allowed that Dovjenko 
turned a pretty crank, but his upward 
shots were pallid tripe and he left his 
lighting to the stage-carpenter. A small 
but vocal group advanced Podovkin— 
he was the only man who understood 
group W wk—and then it was any- 
body’s fight. 

Words more blessed than Mesopotamia 
reverberated through the air. Mighty 





spirits from Mid and Eastern Europe 
were evoked — great-hearted pioneers 
whose names none could pronounce with- 
out emotion, and few could pronounce 
at all. Some doit who 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN crept away to die... . 

The red-headed man had the last 
the crushing—word. 

“Commercial! Barring Dovjenko, we 
shall see them all grinding out stock 
at Elstree.” 

A hush fell on the room. There 
could obviously, in the opinion of the 
company, be no lower hell. 

The silence was disturbed by the 
entry of a lady. Her draperies had 
something of the East—a suggestion 
of the sari or the djibbah. The Earn- 
est Inquirer flew at her and the two 
mingled beads. 

“So sorry I’m late,” said the new- 
comer. “ The Gandhi League, you know.” 

“Oh, but you shouldn’t have missed 
it,” protested the Earnest Inquirer. 
“We've been hearing all about the 
marvellous work that GERTRUDE STEIN 
has been doing for the films.” 








An Impending Apology. 
“ Memorms or a PoLYGAmir 
BY Wri.wtaM GerRHarpr.” 
Local Library List. 
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New Sports Fan (as starting pistol goes off). ‘“ On, LOOK, MUMMY, HE’S FRIGHTENED THEM ALL AWAY!” 




















SOMEWHERE IN 


To those whose ears are deafened by the din of London 
streets, 

Who hanker for refreshment in delectable retreats, 

After prolonged experience of many a coast and clime, 

I say with firm conviction, “South Devon every time.” 


The climate is propitious; here you can drowse or dream, 

Or lubricate your larynx with endless clotted cream ; 

The cherries and the cider are good to eat and drink, 

And the cliffs make things look rosy, for they ’re always in 
the pink, 


| Here are no piers, no pierrots; no public gramophone; 
The loudest sound that greets you is a passing airplane’s |My shooting-friends inform me that sportsmen, all agog 


drone; 


| Here every prospect pleases, to Portland in the East, 


And the coastline bending Southward is one perpetual feast. 
In the well-appointed hostelry wherein I lurk obscure 


| Few of the guests are youthful and most of them mature: 
| And none are seen a-sprawling full length upon the 


strand 
Or show themselves desirous to be fashionably tanned. 


_ And yet the wildest horses shan’t force me to report 
The name or situation of this peaceable resort, 

For in keeping off the tripper I’ve always been inclined 
To recognise the merit of the dog-in-manger mind. 











SOUTH DEVON. 


| But in this canine context I must discharge my debt 
| To two enchanting creatures I recently have met, 

Who, though they trace their lineage across the Atlantic 
foam, 


| In the mild airs of Devon are very much at home. 


| They did not swank or swagger, as well they might have 
done, 
| When I tell you more than fifty first prizes they had won; 
But the mother and her daughter a cordial welcome 
gave 
| To the undistinguished mortal who pens this doggerel stave. | 


| For speedier mass-destruction, eliminate the dog; 
But how can such improvements console us for the lack 
Of these admirable ladies and gentlemen in black ? 


Their manners are perfection, not forward nor aloof; 

| Their coats are soft and sable and always waterproof ; 

| And, though surpassed in leaping by Alsatians and Danes, 
They have far better tempers and bigger hearts and brains. 


I’ve watched our Bright Young People as they chatter on 
the shore 
Or sedulously siither upon the dancing-floor, 
But none that I have studied impress or please me more 
Than the kind and good companions we owe to Labrador. | 
C. L. G. 
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THE PERFECT FORM. 


How much nicer it would be for us, 
and how much easier for them, if, about 


| Christmas, say, “They” sent us an 


illuminated parchment inscribed as 


| follows :— 


SCHEDULE D. 
To Ovr Trusty ano WELL- 
BELOVED Happock 


Gree ting f 


WHEREAS it has come to Our notice 


| that you, of your great diligence and in- 
| dustry, have earned and received during | 
| the present Year of Grace certain monies | 
| and profits, 


WE do most heartily thank you fo 


| these exertions, whereby many of Our 


people have been maintained in employ- 
ment, and We congratulate Ourselves for 
that in Our realm there remains oné 
subject upon whose unceasing labours W: 
may still repose Our trust ; and of this 
We do especially assure you, remember- 


| ing how in time past certain of Ow 


roguish Ministers and Commons havi 
made a sport and mock of such as you 
speaking lightly of your anxieties, dé 
riding your petitions, and in divers 
fashions entreating you as a base sort of 
enemy to the realm, who are, in truth, as 
here We do most gratefully acknowledge 
Our very dear and trusted servant. 

(1) Know you, nevertheless, that the 
expenses of Our realm are numerous and 
burdensome ; as, for example, We would 
maintain throughout the coming year Our 
Fleet, Our Army and Our Air Force ina 
condition sufficient for Our dignity and 
your protection, and, for example, W: 
did incur for the prosecution of the lat 
wars certain debts and obligations, in 
cluding the payment of Pensions to Our 
wounded and disabled sailors and 


72° 
sold re rs, 


And WHEREAS for the purposes afore 
said We do require a sum approaching 
to £400,000,000 sterling, We do hereby 
command you to make a due contribution 
to these ends, which are the 
and care equally of every subject of the 
realm, namely, a tenth part of all your 
profits and gains in the year past, or 
two shillings in every pound sterling. 

And (2) WHEREAS by the incompetence 


concern 


| and folly of Our Ministers and Commons 


Our Exchequer has been depleted and 
Our expenses augmented beyond what is 
necessary and right, as for example by 
the education of children without charge 
to their parents, who should be required 
to bear some part of this expenditure, lest 
being relieved of their natural duties they 
be tempted to bring children into Our 
realm without due thought and responsi- 
bility, and, for example, by the increase of 
restrictions, the multiplication of officials 


and the maintenance of needless offices such 
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IT SURELY WASN'T NECESSARY TO BUY sory” 


Husband Bur, MY DEAR JILL, 

HATS 
Wf THAT’S WHAT I THOUGHT, DEAR, BUT THE ASSISTANT SEEMED SO STRONGLY 
FAVOUR OF MY TAKING THE TWO.” 








as the Passport Office, and whereas by the 
harsh extortion of taxes and reckless dis- 
tribution of public money the said Min- 
isters and Commons have disabled many 
of Our employers from providing employ- 
ment and discourage d many of our work- 
people from seeking it, and whereas 
through these and other causes many of 
Our subjects are in want, whether from 
age, sickness or poverty, and these it is 
Our humane ple asure to relieve so far as 
lies within the resources of the realm, 


that of his charity and loving-kindness he | 


will contribute a second sum of such mag- 
nitude as he may think proper and 
sufficient, 

REMEMBERING always that in this 
second case We would by no means com- 
mand him so to contribute, inasmuch as 
of the second sum of £400,000,000 men- 
tioned above not one penny will be ex- 


| pended for his benefit, sustenance or | 


education, to relieve him in sickness or 





support him in old age, but the sum 


Kwow then that for the second set of | aforesaid will be expended by way of 
purposes mentioned herein We do re-| charity for the benefit, sustenance or 


quire 


£400,000,000 sterling, wherefore We do|\ spring, of whom many are 


request and pray of 
Ovr WELL-BELOVED Happock 


a second sum approaching to| education of other citizens or their off- 


improvident 
\and none have by any particular act or 
deed deserved the charity of the said 
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Haddock, who would, without doubt, 
prefer, and rightly, to bestow the blessings | 
of his charity upon deserving persons or 
societies personally known to him, 
NEVERTHELESS, holding a high faith 


AT THE PLAY. 
“Sprr Mitk” (EveRYMAN). 
Boru hero and heroine of Spilt Milk, 
by E. G. Cousrys, are distinctly original 
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But the widow’s heart is not in her | 


‘late husband’s profession, but rather 
‘in cooking and Scideeninn so that 
_when she applies for the post of house- 
keeper to Sir Richard by way of taking 


in Our trusty Haddock, in his love for characters. Young Dick Falkoner (Mr.| a good look at the safe, and is engaged 


Our person and Our realm, in his inex- | 
haustible capacity for toil, and in his 
generosity towards the “sta and needy 
many times manifested heretofore by the, 


Eric Berry), son of an affluent baronet 
(Mr. Parric Curwen), Harrow and 
Cambridge and all that, is obsessed with 
the notion of adopting plumbing as a 


at once by that guileless gentleman, she 
feels that she cannot take advantage 
‘of such innocence to rob him of the 
thousand pounds, the pearl necklace of 


eager payment of excessive taxes, We do| career. Even the kindly offer by his | his ward and the diamonds of his late 


earnestly pray and request, since no man | 


indulgent parent of A Thousand- 


wife, though she has prepared all the 


may be commanded to do a charitable| Pounds-in-Notes from the safe under | detail of the robbery with immense 


act, that he will of his bounty make a free- 
will offering as aforesaid, in addition to 
the first payment already commanded. 
VIDED that, as to the second sum 
mentioned, what may not be commanded 
cannot be fixed, but We would quite 
vaguely suggest for the consideration of 
Our beloved Hi a sum not less than 
one-tenth of his profits or gains, to wit, 
two shillings in every pound sterling. 

Nor will We, either Ourselves or by 
Our Ministers, attempt to determine with 
vexatious questionings an exact reckoning 
of Our Haddock’s profits or gains, being 
well assured that these are by no means 
nicely proportioned to his merits, know- 
ing that not after this manner are charit- | 
able payments most rapidly extracted, be- | 
lieving that he who bestows trust will | 
receive fair dealing, and remembering 
always the burdens already laid upon | 
Our Haddock by reason of his numerous | 
children and responsibilities. 

Let him, therefore, without further 
questioning, solicitation or menace, after 
making due provision for the said chil- 
dren and responsibilities, despatch to 
Our Exchequer for the relief of Our 
anxieties and the benefit of Our realm any 
such sum as in his conscience he may 
consider proper and just. 

Ler him believe himself always to be 
an especial object of Our favour, and 
deliver the sum suggested on or before | 
January Ist, 1932... . 


And, by gosh, I believe he would! 
: A. P. H. 








An Apology to Swaraj which Impends. 
“Gandhi walked, clad in a simple loin. 





the escritoire to buy a sports-car is 
disdainfully refused by him because he 
thinks it a bribe to seduce him from 
his peremptory vocation. For the 
same reason he turns down a lucrative 
job in Egypt—the kind of job that 
rich baronets wangle from ingenuous 
friendly Gentlemen in the City for sons 
who have no obvious qualifications— 
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Mrs. Mull (burglar’s widow). “I REALISE 
ONE OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF MY LATE 
HUSBAND'S PROFESSION.” 

Miss Baxpara Gort. 


until he realises that it is connected 
with Irrigation, which, after all, is 
Plumbing-in-excelsis. He therefore 
feels free to take it and persuades his 
cousin, Patricia (Miss Mary Coss), to 
come and irrigate with him. 


The heroine, Mrs. Loder alias Mull | 
|(Miss Barsara Gort), is the relict of 


the most famous cracksman of his day, 
who dies untimely as the result of mis- 
taking the wrong for the right end of 


'care. Her daughter and young Charley 
| Wilkes (Mr. Patrick GOVER) are made 


‘of sterner stuff. And they would have | 
|got away with the swag if it had not | 


‘been for Mrs. Mull’s sensitive con- 
| science and enormous bulk. She comes 
to spoil their game, but is wedged in 
| the burglar-proof contraption designed 
| by the young plumber, which is con- 
trived so as to admit only thin burglars, 
like Charley—and all is discovered. The 
good-hearted baronet, however, con- 
‘firms conscience-stricken Mrs. Mull’s 
appointment as housekeeper; his ward 





retains the French maid in her ser- | 
vice; young Charley is promoted but- | 
‘ler vice the preposterous and equally | 


‘dishonest Potter (Mr. WincoLp Law- 
| RENCE), retired. 

I am afraid this fairy-tale is not em- 
'broidered with sufficient humour to 
‘commend it to the flippant; while the 

too unlikely characterisation and inci- 


dent prevent the sophisticated from 
i ; 


taking it at all seriously. 
“AproN Strrnas” (VAUDEVILLE). 


To John Olwell (Mr. Anruur FINN) 
and his wife (Miss HENRIETTA WATSON), 
bickering in their comfortable home “in 
a thriving metropolis within motoring 
distance of Chicago,” comes a smart 


friend, Jnez (Miss Diana WILSON), as | 
advance courier to their daughter Bar- | 
‘bara (Miss Ursuta JEANS) and her | 


lately-acquired young man, Daniel 
(Mr. Kennetu Kove). The announce- 
ment is made with such a lack of enthu- 
\siasm that Mrs. Olwell is suspicious. 
|What's the catch? Daniel, says /nez, 


cloth. Bandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the ex-| anew patent burglar’s blow-pipe. Theis a Fish—a technical term perfectly 


tremist leader, rode up on horseback.” 
Sunday Paper. 
“This fashion [beach pyjamas} is rapidly 
coming within the reach of everyone, for 
there are gay suits of printed cotton and 
eretonne to had for an absurdly smal! 
tigure.”—Indian Paper. 


We are not interested in freak in-sizes. 


“Both Perry and Austin after the victory 
were extraordinarily modest. ‘Lucky’ 
the monosyllabic comment of Perry in 
answer to congratulations on his match.” 

; Daily Paper. 
“ Epatant,” cried the French, not to be 
outdone in compression. 








|author (a lady?) gave the impression 
| that an up-to-date burglar’s blow-pipe 
| is an apparatus which the operator 
| works with his mouth; hence the tragic 
issue of the little mistake. 

| Mrs. Mull carries on her late hus- 
| band’s business with the help of her 
|daughter (Miss Berry AsTELL), whom 


'she has had trained as a French maid 


apa sah : ag ore ? 
was |~~® 8ix-months’ course, in which the 


|student masters the French tongue, 
broken English and the other qualifica- 
tions of an efficient maid for a baronet’s 


/understood by the parties to the con- 
ference. 
'certainly looks it. He is a delicate- 
looking young man of high principles— 





_not so much his own principles as those | 
|of his famous mother, the uplifting 


columnist, Pansy Pomeroy, who, before 
her lamented death, had ladled out 
advice to all and sundry on every sort 
of matter connected with the conduct 
| of life through the medium of a widely- 
read newspaper. She has left for her 
| son’s guidance a number of letters in 


‘ward. Mrs. Mull has “planted” her|the hands of the boy’s uncle, Ezra 


idaughter in the baronet’s household. | Hunniwell (Mr. JoserpH CoyNeE), 4 








And when Daniel arrives he 
























| 
| 


| 


| been conning the one labelled ‘ 


dou 29, 1931.) 


lawyer of distinctly aiacaaniite morals | balan 


a a sedulous patron of the bootlegger 


These letters, dealing with the various | write a 


problems of a good young man’s life, a1 

act hi inded over by Ezra to his nephew 
as occasion arises. Daniel has evidentl, 
{ orrect 
Approach to the Solemn Business of 
Marriage.” He does not seem to 

Olwell—who knows pretty thoroughly 


| her ardent and sophisticated Barbara 


| (student of 
| ELuis, 


Frevup and HaveLock 
and not ignorant of the arts 
of petting and necking)—a likely mate 
but as he happens to be a goldfish sh 
very properly stifles her maternal mis 
givings. The marriage duly takes 
place. A fortnight afterwards Barbara 
is back again in her home, furious and 
ae ig >" Instructions from Pansy 
on the Galahad-like reticences to be 
rks by a chivalrous 
until such time as the inevitable timid 


bridegroom 


| ities of an ignorant bride shall have 


band-tamer, 


gradually evaporated, have evidently 
been strictly followed by the Fish 

Inez and Barbara’s mother con, 
their appreciation of the situation by 
nods and becks, wreathéd smiles and 
tactful aposiopeses; John and Ezra 
with ribald masculine candour. Daniel 
comes in pursuit of his flying bride, is 
outraged by the sight of her in a ravish 
ing suit of Lido pyjamas and over 
whelmed by her detailed views on fish 
It is Uncle Ezra who, with a bumper 
of neat whisky—the kind that, when 
spilt, burns a hole in the carpet 

removes the inhibitions of 
the high-principled prig. And 
all is well. 

The author is tactful enough 
to spare the blushes of all but 
the oldest amongst us. Perhaps 
Mr. Kove, who specialises in 
perfect became a trifle 
monotonous, and certainly nevet 
so much as gave us a hint of 
any single quality in his Daniel 
which could have inspired the 
ardours of Barbara. 1 conceive 
it was his duty to do so, though 
I don’t think the author gave 
him much help. Mr. Arrnur 
I'tnn’s harassed business-man 
was a competent study; Mr 
JoserH Coyne’s whole-hearted 
roguishness, flamboyant ges- 
tures and extravagant contol 
tions were pleasant to watch; 
Barbara and Inez were a delight 
Miss Mary Mackie 


asses, 


to the eve: oe : : 
eager Ezra Hunniu . Mr. Josern Corne. £301 16s. My arithmetic doesn’t 
amused us with the portrait of . Ma. Keowee COVE, es: : 
Denies Ueerese a run to working out these odds, 


austere 


an independent and 
HENRIETTA 


Scotch maid; and Miss 


careful and clever characterisation of 
the formidable socia! climber and hus- 
Mrs. John Olwell. On 
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en 


ng gen/, 


lcated rhythms, 
| WATSON was entirely delightful in her | petent “ole agues 


The ghouls! 


. 
— —— — 











un entert; sintnont not to be | 
The author knows how to | 
good line. | 


C2 know: 


Sea 


LETTERS TO AN EXILE. 


Dear Roona,—To what extent you 
jread about slitien and the short- 
jcomings of the Government I don’t 
but if you take any interest at 
| all in our Cabinet you must have been 
i struck by the fact that, whereas every- 
one else in it is dangerous or incompe- 
| tent or both, praise is always reserved 
‘for Mr. Lanspury. Mr., or Comrade, 
LANSBURY has in his time been a source 
of no little anxiety to the cool-headed 
and sagacious, but as Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Office of Works he wins 
golden opinions. And since he is over 
seventy this shows once again that it 
is never too late to mend. Among the 
activities nearest to his imagination 
and heart is the humanisation of the 
London open spaces, and but for him 
[ should not have had such an enter- 
taining hour as I spent the other after- 
noon observing the bowlers in Hyde 
| Park, 
There was no public bowling-ground 
in Hyde Park when you went abroad ; 
there is now one that is used from 


lisdained 
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z morning till night, where you may 
VENUS AND ADONIS. . Ber & md y 
pia hae watch the intentness and guile and zest 
i eartes y: . . 

' +a kis Phew. whv art tho ways” | 2nd excitement of the performers in 
4 - | this most placid yet most keenly con- 

Da Curt Mer. Kenneru Kove tested df ; Anish the . 
R a Mies Urseeta Jeans, | Ue8ted of games, in which the suspense 


continues to the last second of time. 
They are elderly players for the most 
and I thought I detected signs 
that more than one of them, when the 
dreaded hour struck, would 
have to be busy in the pantry 
or wine-cellar, and a little later 
would don evening dress. A few 
were younger, but it is a pastime | 
for the mature and ripe, and it 
is they who provide the greatest 
interest, even to the last con- 
tortion of the spine as it follows | 
hopefully and urgently the | 
curve of the wood. Mr. Lawns- 
BpuRY, who thinks of everything, 
has provided rubber over-shoes 
for every player, so that no | 
harm comes to the turf. 

You are missing a lot—maybe | 
—by your wilful abstention 
from this little isle, where all 
the talk is of hopelessness and 
poverty and there are so few 
outward indications of either. 
On the day of the Eclipse Stakes 
at Sandown, for instance, the | 
daily double on the Tote yielded 
for every two shillings paid in 


with the 
definitely | part, 


2UES Brown, 
urtful air of a weary cynic, 
livened the intervals with sophisti- 


And Mr. Jac 








4 BOOTLEGGED LOVE-POTION. 


| but they must be very heavy. I hardly 
need say that there were very few 
winning tickets: only four, in fact. 
The last time I was in Paris I saw 
two seanenenstet want very different 


assisted by three com- 


Be DY. *_Daily Paper. 


PLayGcorrs WANT 
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but each meiorable in its own way. 
The first was the lighting of the Colonial 
Exhibition. The Exhibition itself may 
or may not reward attention: I was too 
quickly or too completely exhausted 
by walking on the gravel paths to be 
able to judge. But when, after dinner, 
the electricity was turned on, the place 
became magical. To begin with, it is 
in reality an exhibition of fountains. 
There may be pavilions filled with 
the produce of foreign lands, with 
special emphasis on French depend- 


encies, but the real attraction is the 
| water, which mounts into the air (and 


descends in spray) on every side all the 
time, and at night is intensified and 
illuminated and made more beautiful 
by changing hues. But the water is not 
all. There are the fantastic buildings 


too, chief of them the great golden 


temple of Angkor, on which floods of 


_ light arethrown. The Boisde Vincennes, 


where these punctual miracles occur, 
is a long way from the centre of Paris, 
but the journey is worth making. 

The second strange thing that I saw 
was surprising too, but it did not stir 
the emotions or enchant the eye ; rather 
did it leave one with a sense of pity- 
ing amazement. Passing the Cirque 
Medrano, where I have seen so many 
amusing and daring turns and where 
ANTOINETTE and BéBE£ have recently 
caused so much good French laughter, 


_ IL saw that it was given up to a display 


of endurance dancing. This, I believe, 


| is an American invention; indeed, the 


placard stated that the competition 
was similar to those held at Los Angeles, 


_ Chicago and Miami. 


I entered. The ring had been con- 
verted into a ball-room floor, on which 
six young men and six young women, 
in couples, were moving, but only just: 
the merest changing of step, almost like 
slow motion on the film. One or two 
were reading papers; most were smok- 
ing cigarettes. The men were without 
coats or waistcoats ; one of the girls was 


_in black pyjamas. Their friends sat in 


_ According to a notice, these six couples | Squirming upon his abdomen, 


_ the front row of the stalls, exchanging 


remarks and now and then handing 
chocolates or flasks or smelling-salts. 


_ had already danced for 423 hours, and 
_ for all 1 know some of them may be 
_ dancing still. 


Meanwhile a vigilant American over- 
seer, also in shirt-sleeves, was watching 
their steps and occasionally rebuking 
a slacker, and a gramophone was sing- 
ing, “1 love you so much.” But what 
was really the object of love was the 
prize of 12,500 francs for which these 
weary automata were contending. I 
hope it has by now been won and that 
the winners are recovering. 

Yours tocommand, _ E. V. L. 





How pleasant one’s employment is! 
| F THE HOLIDAYS. pyejivh, ies 
THE EVE 0 . | Delightful too the melodies 

{Being happy thoughts in the office on | And snatches that the cheerful brat 
seeing the foreign holiday resort which ee | Outside my window whistles: 
hopes shortly to visit advertised as provid- CEI Se gore 
ing “stimulating gulf-stream swims in iodine- And whistling’s just the sort of thing 
sweetened waters.” I want to-day to help me fling 
How civil was the junior clerk | From off my chest some shattering 

as i : : ‘ 
In volunteering that remark _ _ Professional epistles ; : 
And this is curious, because the fact is 


(Although to-day the sky is grey) ; 
About the morning’s brightness! That as a rule I deprecate the practice; 
But, as I say, the cause of my 


How tuneful is the tapping noise . y 

The typist makes! And office-boys, Hoe spa Martin mon f pon a 

Judged by the one the firm employs, |5a!l very soon have said good-bye 
. é = To London’s sons and daughters, 


Are models of politeness. , 3 ‘ ; 
Or is it that the eve of my vacation And be indulging daily whims 
M To reinvigorate my limbs 


Acts like a spur to my imagination ‘ 0 V A 
With stimulating gulf-stream swims | 
| 


This fact at any rate is clear— —— ye ~ ge 
The holidays are all but here; In iodine-sweetened waters! C. B. 


The liberated mountaineer, 

Whose trusty guide in nought errs, 
Already, rising early, hymns 
The distant beckoning mountain rims, 
And I shall soon be taking swims 

In iodine-sweetened waters. 








gn a Good Caus:. 


The Women’s Holiday Fund provides 
rest and change at the seaside or in the 
‘country for tired working women of 
London who cannot themselves meet 
the full cost of a holiday. Each is 
/expected to contribute towards the ex- 
| penses according to her means. At this 
'season, when Mr. Punch’s readers are 
| taking, or looking forward to taking, a 
holiday, he appeals to them to remem- | 
ber the needs of their less fortunate | 
sisters. £2 will pay for two weeks’ holi- 
day for one woman, and £2 10s. if she 
takes a baby with her. Gifts, large or 
small, will be gratefully acknowledged 
by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Mrs. FRANK PowNALL, 8, Ashley 
Place, Westminster, S.W.1. 





| Picture the scenes! The basker, miles 

| From tubes and desks and office-files, 

| Prepares to toast upon the coast 

| His nearly naked torso; 

| He lies supine upon the sand, 

| Becoming gradually and 

| Triumphantly as darkly tanned 

| As Mexicans, or more so. 

|On homelier beaches, like a hen that’s 
broody, 

Punch croaks, collaborating still with 
Judy. 

At Bosmouth-on-the-Briny, Ma 

Arranges Sis and Babs and Pa 

In line before her camera 

(I’m sure that she has brought hers);| Things Our Golf Pro. Would Never 

With bands and pierrots Bosmouth rece bs 

trims “Gotr Crusp CHances Hanns. 


| 
. Dail P or Headline. 
Her celebrated ocean brims, _ i. maaan 











But I’m for stimulating swims 
In iodine-sweetened waters. 


Commercial Candour. 
| “Partnerships.—We have few genuine 
: : | propositions. £300 to £8,000.” 
To tramp into the rural void Advt. in Daily Paper. 
we . ; y Pay 
The hiker now is overjoyed ; —_——_____— 
To scour the stream fortroutand bream! “Twin baby boys, aged 12 months, arrived 
The angler ’s far from sorry: |at Folkestone yesterday unconcerned, after 


° | v : : . . ° 
Though muttering curses now and |® Tugh Channel crossing in ® wooden box 
then | fitted with cushions.”—Daily Paper. 


Ecstatic is the stalker when | We are not told how the daring little 
2 | prodigies propelled their tiny craft. 


He nears his antlered quarry. 


~ 2. | “GQesdener file sad working) secks 
Gladly again the yachtsman strains his Gardener ieety Sate wetting) © 


situation.” —Advt. in Scots Paper. 


dorsal 
- exe ; Our William’ ; seems to work 
And other muscles hoisting high the rd betecrepasie ie only + the general 
jet | when he’s explaining away the gener: 


, 5 | absence of b 
Haunted with dreams of close-up views tbsence of bloom. 


Of Swallow-tails and Chalk Hill Blues, 
The entomologist pursues 

His lepidopterous slaughters ; 
The crossword solver’s optic skims 
The sky in search of synonyms, 
And I’m enjoying gulf-stream swims 

In iodined-sweetened waters. 

% * * c * 


‘Mr. Charles Dukes, M.P. for Warrington, 

| said it was easy to throw stones at the fellow 

who had to shoulder the wheel, but it was 
not playing the game.”—Daily Herald. 

| On the other hand, a man cannot steer 

a straight course in a glass house by 

‘calling the other fellow a black pot, 


/even if it were cricket. shee 
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Wicket-keeper (to not-impartial Umpire). 


“T'M AFRAID YoU VE 


LOST “IM THIS TIME.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tue lady who veils her identity under the pseudonym of 
“Jane Dasnwoop” has taken a leaf out of Mr. Denis 
Macxatt’s Flower Show and limited herself to twenty-four 
hours of an English county family. She apportions one- 
third of her narrative to retrospect; but the story before 
and after this excursion observes the unities of time and 
place, though the sentimental history of Mary Willoughby 
shares the honours of the plot with the multifarious activi- 
ties of her relations. Mary—a charming figure, drawn with 
much tender reticence—is that tragic apparition, the belated 
Victorian daughter. You meet her on a fine morning in 
The Month of May (Murray, 7/6), preparing herself to 
welcome to the birthday festivities of her father the squire 
an assortment of her gayer and happier contemporaries 
and his sadder and drearier ones. The circle is viewed 
through Mary's eyes: her mother the invalid ex-beauty, 
her modishly egotistical sister-in-law, her sister, the par. 
son's novel-writing wife (a clever portrait this), children, 
callers and retainers. Poignantly we realize in Mary the 
supporter of an order already doomed. Her father and 
mother are dying; even the estate is sentenced by death 
duties to the speculative builder. The reappearance of an 
old lover gives notability to the day’s march and a dramatic 
ending; but “Jang Dasnwoop’s” talent for pathetic 
irony finds, I think, its most characteristic scope in the 
interview with Aunt Bertha, aged sixty-seven, who offers 








Mary a home—and renewed opportunities for self-efface- | 


ment—when her days at Severals shall be over. 


Bs 





Mr. Davip Garwnett’s latest story, The Grasshoppers | 
Come (Cuatro AND Winbvs, 5/-), is a study in the emotions | 
of a fairly ordinary neat-thinking man who is suddenly | 


obliged to endure very remarkable terrors. This man, 


Wreaks, was engaged as pilot by a woman who was anxious | 


to make a record-breaking air-trip. The story proper begins, 


after a brief prologue, with an account of the flight, but the 
preliminary chapters do not very much matter, although 
they contain fine patches of descriptive and ironical writing. 


The importance of the book begins after the accident, when | 
Wreaks is left alone in the desert with a damaged plane and | 


twisted ankle. 


Then follow descriptions, meticulous as | 


certain passages in Robinson Crusoe, of the loneliness, the | 
time-killing dodges, the resourcefulness and all the little | 
dithering thoughts of a man who continues to live method- 


ically even in the wilderness. Long after he has eaten his 


last sandwich the grasshoppers come, a few at a time, and | 


are welcomed as food. They continue to arrive in sickening 
masses ; they eat his clothes and stain the sky bronze, and 
fall ‘‘on the reddish-brown carpet of their fellows.” Mr. 


GARNETT excels himself in this study of horror, the more so 
because of his fastidious choice of words and his deliberate 


avoidance of any underlining of the emotions suffered by 
Wreaks, Within its limits, from calm beginning to appropr'- 
ate end, the book is perfect, but this very perfection 1s a 











little tantalising. One feels that the author has deliberately — 
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| fixed his wagon to a low star and that 
he limits himself unnecessarily. 





BRE HTS 


A much-the-to-fore man 
In that grave Athenzeum 
The British Museum, 

Is Mr. J. NORMAN, 

And the child of his pen 
(And an excellent job) 

Is issued by BENN 
At twenty-eight bob 


A History of Fishes 
Is a boon and a benison 
And, by Colonel Tentson 
Decked to one’s wishes 
A storehouse of fact 
That is full to the brim 
With sciences packed 
Of all fishes that swim 


The sportman will handle 
It, so will the pedagogue 
The boy in his bed, agog 
surning his candle, 
Will read of the charms 
Of the Pomacentrid 
Or the sinuous arms 
Of the terrible Squid 
The lot of the woman, old or ig 
to whom it falls to be the prop and 
stay of a family of inadequate males is 
no sinecure; and it is complicated by 
the fact that, whereas the masculine 
pillar of society has the right to plume 
himself on his stability, the less the 
woman allows her part to become ap 
parent the better (as a rule) for all « 


our 


cerned. The case of Diana Hotspur 
was a case in point. Diana’s fathe 
was more or less patently insan el 


brothers’ aberrations called for the in 
tervention of the law, if not of medi 
cine; and her mother was overworked 
and played out before Diana, an after 
thought, was born. Faced t 
family insolvency on quitting the school 
room, Diana allowed herself to be de 
ported on a cargo-boat to Barcelona 
and here she encountered an unpleasant 
post, a bull-fight and the overtures of 
her cosmopolitan employer with an 
aplomb which (save in the wholly super- 
fluous case of the bull-fight) was as 
creditable as it was called-for. Back in 
England, she convoyed the most un 
pleasantly demented of her brothers through a 
trial, lost a small fortune through the machinations of 
another, and found in the War a comparatively mild sol- 
vent for a first-class family imbroglio. Young Diana 
(EARLE, 7/6) is, I take it, Miss Marcaret [IRONSIDES 
first novel; and with the thoroughgoing ruthlessness of 
youth she has undoubtedly laid on her heroine's trials too 
thickly to be credible. Yet the heroine lives and com- 
mands affection, and this is in itself an honourable und ; 
pleasant achievement. 


with he 





murder 





Apart from the glamour of literary associations, the old- 
time whale fishery was really a business as signally matter- 























ty of a parting shot). “Iv I Wasx’? KIND-'EARTED AN’ DEEPLY 
OPE THESE RUDDY ROPES WOULD BREAK.” | 
of-fact as it was singularly odoriferous, and the “‘blubber- | 


boiler” or ‘‘spouter,” as the whaler was called among sea- | 
men, was generally looked upon as one of the humblest | 
members of the whole sisterhood of ships. The fishery has | 
undergone a complete transformation in most essentials | 
since MELVILLE wrote his masterpiece, and, as described | 
by Mr. A. G. Bennett, in his book, Whaling in the Ant- | 
arctic (BLACKWooD, 7/6), it is now a highly-organised aad | 
mechanised industry. True, the whaleman’s life still remains | 
one of considerable hardship and danger, as evidenced by 

some of Mr. Bennett's excellent photographs of whalers in 

the Antarctic ice. But its romance, if indeed it ever had 

very much of that elusive quality, is a thing of the past, 
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and the killing of a whale with up-to-date implements is 
very like killing a pig on a large scale. “The sight of these 
mighty giants of the ocean in their dying throes,” says Mr. 
BENNETT, “is most revolting” ; and it is interesting to note 
that he considers the slaughter of whales at the present 
time to be-on an uneconomic scale. He has had thirteen 
years’ experience of the industry, including four years 
spent — at sea with the fleet, and his book gives a 
complete detailed picture of the various processes 
which go to the transformation of Leviathan into his 
various marketable components. There is also included 
an excellent chapter on the other denizens, furred and 
feathered, of the far South seas. 


That those old Fettesians whose successive recollections | 


have been built up to frame a history of the School have 
been all subject to like influences is evidenced by their 
charmingly innocent unanimity. In Fifty Years of Fetles, 
1870—1920 (THe Secretary, Ferres Cotiecre, Epr- 
puRGH, 15/-) they all with one voice talk loud and long 


for which he had hoped. The unremitting monotony of 
their shack made her restless and dispirited, so that she 
longed to be allowed to work her body hard and ease her 
mind with neighbourly talk. Bridwell she adored, but 
although he never treated her with anything but gentleness 
there was a freakish brutal side to his nature which terrified 
her. His children he used so harshly that they grew up to 
fear and then to leave him; and the cruel jokes which he 
loved to play on stray travellers brought him an ugly 
reputation which survived the stories of his boundless 
generosity. In Dark Bridwell (GoLLANOz, 7/6), Mr. Varpis 
FisHer has built up a clever study of twisted paganism, 
and his descriptions of savage scenery and of animal life 
are excellent work. It is a book of uncommon power. 





Never was there a time when expert books on India were | 
more welcome, and Lieut.-General Sir Gzorce MacMuyy, 
in The Indian Mutiny in Perspective (Brit, 15/-), has 
placed at our disposal knowledge that he has been collecting 
for many years. Dealing first of all with the causes of the 











of Fettes football, add- 
ing in a conscience- 
stricken afterthought 
that of course scholar- 
ship was not neglected, 
and they all, in pro- 
claiming the virtues of 
the Head, contrive to 
work in a tag or two of 
Latin in proof of good 
faith. One or two of 
the clever swots rise to 
a line of Greek. For the 
rest, only “Ian Hay,” 
telling all too briefly 
what Fettesians did in 
the War, is quite seri- 
ous; and whether the 
writer is Sir Joun SrMwon 
or Mr. Hamivton Fyre 
or Mr. W. C. SELLaR, 
to mention no more 
than three among many 
eminent contributors,| yer yacutine car? ‘AVE YER FER 
the compiling of this ONS Sa 
record appeals to them as a priceless opportunity for ex- 
plaining at long last how that catch came to be dropped in 
the vital Loretto match, for instance, or for bragging from a 








safe distance of the methodsemployed in the nocturnal raid- | 


ing of the larders. There is a background of east winds and 
— fare, of merciless “runs” and prefectorial disci- 

ine none too tender, while later there is a study of the 
School under the shadow of war. At the end, after the tale 
of the School has been told, stands the unsurpassable War 


When Charley Bridwell brought his family in 1897 to 
the isolated bottomland in the Idaho mountains which 
was to be their home for twenty-one years, he put the 
world behind him, for the world meant work, and to 
Bridwell that had always seemed an absurd snare to which 
men fell too easily. He put his philosophy into practice. 
A rough wooden hut was sufficient protection against sun 
and snow. In the summer he fished and shot and trapped, 
taught his children to swim, and more often lay chuckling 
in the sun; in the winter he tumbled about the mountains 
on improvised skis, ate ponderous meals of salted meat, 
and slept and sang before a roaring stove. To Lela, his 





Archie (to companion, finishing toilet). ‘A BOWLER, STEPHEN! WHERE'S 


i: Mutiny, Sir Grorar 
goes on to describe the | 
military side with an | 
accuracy of detail and | 
a lucidity that I find 
worthy of the highest 
praise. It is no easy | 
matter to write clearly | 
about a situation that 
was essentially intri- | 
cate and complex, but | 
|Sir Georce takes his 
readers by the hand and 
carefully guides them 
to an understanding of | 
‘that terrible and won- | 
‘derful time. “Four | 
| great military lessons,” 
we are told, “ stand out 
wit from the Mutiny which 
% have not been forgot- | 
ten.” Space prevents 
‘me from mentioning | 
0TTEN COWES WEEK?” | them, but I can at any 
ST 
|study a book that will be read with intense interest by 
soldiers, and in which civilians will find ample opportunity | 
| to refresh their knowledge of a great crisis. 








I cannot say that Mr. Mortey Roperts’s excursion into 
the fields of mysterious fiction is entirely successful, but | 
| The Scent of Death (Nasu AND Grayson, 7/6) is certainly 
original, inasmuch as a dog plays the leading part. Hector, | 
“with the mixed blood of a mastiff, an Alsatian and a 
bloodhound in his veins,” was present when Sir Geoffrey 
Thurland was murdered, and Miss Thurland (Sir Geoffrey's 
daughter) could not get away from the thought that, if the 
dog were given a chance, he would identify the murderer. | 
Love and everything else had to wait until the death of her | 
father was avenged, and, although we see her in a gentler 
mood at the end of the story, I think that Mr. MorLey 
Roperts has staged his drama in an atmosphere that is 
unnecessarily bitter. Needless to say the tale is excellently 
written and Hector deserves a place among the distinguished 
dogs of fiction. 











“CHEAPER Tea To-pay. 
All Blends of ——- —-~ Reduced from 2d. to 4d. a Pound.” 
Daily Paper. 








young wife, this mode of life failed to bring the happiness 





Even after this drop the price seems very reasonable. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Ar a model dairy in New Jersey, we 
learn, each cow is given a warm shower- 
bath before being milked. This is a 
great improvement on the practice of 


giving the shower-bath to the milk. 
* * 





* 
tabbits multiply more rapidly than 
anv other creatures,” we read. But 
they are sometimes shockingly bad at 
simple addition when playing golf. 
* * 


* 

A West End firm advertise bargains 

in sunshades. Just the thing to put 
aside for a sunny day. 
* 


Young Society women are having 
their rooms redecorated to harmonis« 
with their hair. Nothing looks more 
incongruous than a 
blonde in a_ brunette 
study. «+ 

a 


According to a news 
item, Sheffield’s popu- 
lation of half-a-million 
‘has been almost sta- 
| tionary for ten years. | 
| Some traffic block. 

} * * 


It is now estimated 

| that Great Britain has 

|@ population of a 

44,790,485, exclusive of 

| Mr. GkorGE BERNARD 

SHAW, who is in Russia. 
* * 


3 


A well-known socio- | 
logist says that the best 
way to get the most out 
of life is to fall in love | 


with a beautiful woman | 
or a great problem, | — 
Why not choose the former and get 


both ? a 
* 
| Rivalry between two bands in Bel- 
gium resulted in a free fight. Too often 


this feeling leads to a band-contest 
x * 


Judge CLUER has expressed the 
opinion that a doctor's certificate only 
proves that he can write. The more 
general experience of a doctor’s pen 
manship is that it proves that he can’t 
write, 





* * 
* 


New York’s Statue of Liberty is t 
be electrically treated in order t 
correct the illusion that she has a 
double chin. It was not considered 
practicable to remedy this by giving 
her a rubber-neck. 

* * 


Flowers grown by a bargee were ex- 
hibited at the annual show of the Port 
'of London Authority Horticultural 
| Society. The P.L.A. cannot be too 
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warmly commended for encouraging 
- : S . ; _ 
bargees to “say it with flowers.” 
* * 


x 

According to a dietary expert, 
holiday-makers often suffer from a 
sense of fulness after meals. Seaside 
landladies, however, usually take pre- | 
cautions against this. ; 

* * 
° * . 

In an article on the choice of holiday 
resorts people with high blood-pressure 
are advised to avoid Thanet. The| 
reference is, of course, to the effect of 
Lord RorHerMere on the circulation. 

* * 





Our golfers are criticised as being 


badly dressed. They should dress more | 
like those who dress like golfers. 
* * } 


lhe published photograph of a motor- | 











id €-cTream wer 
O BUY ONE? 


car being blessed is in pleasant contrast 
to our impressions of motorists in diffi- 
culties by the roadside. 

* * 

* . . 

Large butterflies, which fly so high 
and so swiftly that guns are used to 
bring them down, are now to be seen 
at the Natural History Museum, some 
of them bearing shot-marks. We have 
long endeavoured to secure a specimen 
of the rocketing moth. 

*x * 
* 

Mr. Georce Rosey tells how he was 
once mistaken for a politician. Many 
music-hall comedians nowadays would 
be delighted to be mistaken for music- 
hall comedians. , » 

~ 

It is reported that a Parisian has 
invented a buttonless shirt. We saw 
one the otherday, but that wasinvented 
by the laundry. 4 » 

m 

We understand that, in order to avoid 

the crush, Members are asked to do 


ulor (having been stopped by police man). 





their resigning from the MosLey Party 
as early as possible. 
** 
It is said that things have been so 
quiet of late that Mexicans contemplate 


making a few revolutions for the export 


trade. A 


In celebration of his fifty years’ ser- 
vice, it has been decided to present a 
certain rate-collector with an address. 
We hope they won't give him ours. 

* * 


~ 

British men and women, we read, 
are improving in general intelligence. 
We could wish that this fact was more 
fully recognised by the authors of 
American film-plots. 

* * 
, J * . 

In the South Seas there are said to 
| be fish which climb 
| trees. Even in Eng- 
land we have seen fly- 

fishers making casts for 
ithem amid the sur- 
rounding foliage. 
} * * 
7 
A lecturer recently 
| said that a young robin 
'ean eat fourteen feet 
(of worm ina day. An 
| angler informs us that 
fish can do this too and 
| get away with it. 
* * 
* . . . 
A Post-Office official 
| says that people ring up 
telephone-operators for 
all sorts of information. 
| We have even heard of 
flagrant cases of people 
| pestering them for the 
| right number. 
* * 


ya / “ais 
j “ 





cnaremeneniahoesninde “ 

A daily paper declares that the aver- 

age working-man cannot afford a Bank 

|Holiday. And yet Germany at the 

height of her financial crisis had severa! 
* * 


i 
| One club in America now uses phos- 
| phorescent golf-balls so that all those 
lost during the day can be found at 
\night. The homes of local caddies 
| must look like fairy palaces. 








“ Would private people of property, kindly 
disposed, Let tiny Cottage, detached, plainly 
furnished, at low rent, to widow (gentle- 
woman) tired boarding house lift.” 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 
' Even the tiniest cottage will seem a 
great open space to her after her recent 
compression, 





“The world-famous archeologist [Sir 
Flinders Petrie] has been lecturing—on his 
| crowning success of finding the home of the 
Shepherd Kings at the University of Lon- 
don,” —Indian Paper. 
'So their home wasn’t at the University 
| of Shepherd’s Bush, after all. 
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THE HOLIDAY TASK. 

{The Report of the Committee on Economy 
was issued on the very eve of the Recess. 
The footnote to the Cartoon on the opposite 
page applies also to these lines.] 
YEaRNING to hike on roads that run 

Through perfect scenery such as 

Tempe’s 
(A just reward for duty done), 

Bitter it seems to Labour M.P.’s 
To have their rest-cure rendered null, 

Their minds and feet debarred from 

wandering, 
While they assimilate a dull : 

Treatise upon the Art of Squandering. 


Should they indulge in truant play, 
This reckless course would mean 
disaster 
On that forlorn October day 
When they must interview their 
master— 
When Mr. Syowpen, rod in hand, 
Disguising his habitual bonhomie, 
Tells the reluctant class to stand 
And say their lesson in Economy. 


An idle fear! In point of fact, 
The pedagogue will put no questions, 
But say that, having read the tract, 
He finds it full of crude suggestions ; 
And, adding, “Sorry you have spent 
Your holidays in such vile durance,” 
Send it to hell, the way he sent 
That other one—on whee ey 
8. 


“THE COW SCANDAL.” 
To Mr. Puncna. 


Sir,—With your customary public 
spirit you recently published an elo- 
quent appeal by Miss Priscilla Thread- 
needle on the subject of the cow-menace 
in the British Isles. 

I live in a far-flung land, and had it 
not been flung quite so far I should 
ere now have responded to Miss 
Threadneedle’s clarion call for assist- 
ance in raising the fiery cross. My 
present ambit lies in the continent 
which has the sinister reputation of 
being abnormally dark. I do not live 
in the darkest portion of the Dark Con- 
tinent ; away up north, in the brooding 
spaces and among the alligator-infested 
rivers it is darker, except on moonlight 
nights, than it is here on the Witwaters- 
rand, where electric light serves to 
pierce the encircling gloom. 

Having presented this apologia for 
my delay in accepting service in the 
cohorts which must inevitably enlist 
under Miss Threadneedle’s banner, I 
wish to state that I join issue with her 
because she has under-estimated the 
peril. The cow-menace is world-wide, 
and not confined to the country which, 
as she touchingly said, was made safe 
for hikers, Communists and professional 








footballers by English character, blood 
and courage. It is one of the most 

ressing problems of the age. One 
frequent reads earnest discussions on 
“What to do with our boys” and 
kindred controversies, but when has a 
prominent daily newspaper, complete 
with free accident insurance, anywhere 
in the world devoted a leading article 
to the greater question of “What to do 
with our cows” ? 

I speak with authority on this matter 
because within the past twelve months 
I have encountered cows under the 
following circumstances :— 

(a) I have collided in a motor-car 
with a recumbent and unlighted cow 
with its spinal column facing me, and 
the sudden stoppage—the gradient, one 
in two, being beyond the capability 
of my car—caused a cut-glass jam-jar 
which was to be a present for my wife 
to be so badly fractured as to be 
rendered negligible as a jam-jar. 

(6) I have, with results no less un- 
happy, collided in a motor-car with a 
recumbent and unlighted cow facing 
the other way round, the gradient being 
again impossible to negotiate. (The 
incidents detailed in “a” and ‘‘b” did 
not occur with the same cow: the first 
was an Aberdeen Angus upholstered in 
black-and-white, and the second was a 
pedigree Jersey shorthorn). 

(c) I have fallen over a cow which 
had retired for the night against my 
front gate, despite a warning notice 
thereon reading : “‘ Beware of the Dog.” 

But the cow peril is not confined to 
the hours of darkness. Quite recently, 
in my home town of Johannesburg, a 
cow which had been refused admission 
to the abattoirs lost its temper and, 
after nearly destroying a Press photo- 
grapher, caused a lady to take refuge 
in the bar-lounge of an hotel, although 
she was a life-long abstainer. 

Cows are not waifs or strays, and it 
is safe to say that every cow in the 
world has an owner. Of course I am 
speaking of domesticated cows and not 
those of the buffalo species as featured 
in rodeos and films of the rolling prairies 
of Obohombo, in America. It may be 
true that some cows are not owned by 
the people who paid for them or 
brought them up from infancy, but 
there is no more excuse for allowing a 
stolen cow to be at large than one 
acquired legitimately by exchange or 
barter. 

The Anti-Cow League foreshadowed 
by Miss Threadneedle should include 
as the main planks of its programme 
(1) Every cow shall be provided with a 
lock-up garage when not employed in 
chewing the cud, gathering buttercups 
in water-meadows or being driven to 
and from market. (2) Any cow allowed 





on a public highway shall be preceded 
by a person bearing a red flag, as was 
the case with motor-cars forty years 
ago. (3) Any cow wearing horns shall 
carry corks or other suitable protective 
substance over the points thereof, and 
(4) In view of the prevailing feminine 
vogue of red, all bulls, except those en- 
gaged upon their lawful occasions in 
china shops, shall be adequately blind- 
folded. 

I have written to my local Member 
of Parliament about the matter and 
suggested that Miss Threadneedle be 
invited to visit South Africa and deliver 
a series of lectures on the menace. In 





the event of her acceptance I shall be 
pleased to preside at one of her meet- | 
ings, and will add as evidence of my 
bona jides that I am a Rotarian, a 
member of the Ratepayers’ Association 
and a keen gardener, delphiniums being 
my speciality. 
Iam, Sir, Yours faithfully, 
ABNER VERITY TWILK. 











CRICKET PERSONALITIES. 
Tae Crus Rassir. 
AtTHouGH the Rabbit’s curious style 
May sometimes move us toa smile, | 
I like the keenness and the pluck 

With which he comes to take his 
duck.” 

He’s always eager for the fray 

And, when he gets that wire to say, 

“One short to-morrow—can you 
play?” 

We know, however stern the test, 

At least he’ll do his rabbit’s best. 





While brawnier and more skilful blokes | 
Pile up the score with pretty strokes | 
And taste the joy of liberal cheers | 
Falling like music on their ears, 
He fidgets in a canvas chair 
And hopes the Skipper won't declare; | 
Too often the relentless clock 
Deprives the Rabbit of his knock. 


What then remains that might console | 
The man who’s never asked to bowl? | 
He fields in all the dullest places, 
And yet how earnestly he chases 
The speeding and elusive leather 
In quite the hottest summer weather! | 
He always gets the crucial catch 
That holds the fortunes of the match, 
And, making a convulsive bound, 

Places it promptly on the ground. 


It can’t be such tremendous fun 

To sweat beneath a broiling sun, 

Then hear the harsh derisive titter 

That greets the boob who drops a 
sitter. 

How bravely he must love the game 

To suffer thus with cheeks aflame 

The deepest pangs of human shame, 

And yet turn out to fill a gap 

Next Saturday, heroic chap! C.L.M. 
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THE HALF-NELSON TOUCH: 
AN EPISODE OF NAVY WEEK. 


Mr. Snowpen. “IT ALL DEPENDS ON HOW YOU LOOK AT THESE THINGS. AS I SEE IT, 
IT SEEMS QUITE INSIGNIFICANT 


{The above fantasy is based on the improbable assumption that the Cabinet will take no more serious notice of 
the Report of the Economy Committee than they took of the Interim Report of the Royal Commission on the Dole.} 
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Not very popular lady (at Regimental Sports, trying to get young officers for her party). ““ EXtTRAORDINARY—YOU ARE THE 


SeVEXTH YOUNG MAN WHO IS ORDERLY 


OFFICER ON THE SAME DAY.” 








GOLD. 
Tuis is a short after-dinner speech 


| which I delivered not long ago to the 


Society for the Study of Political 
Economy, Bi-Metallism, Currency, 
Banking and International Finance 
(Balham and Streatham Branch) on the 
occasion of the anniversary of the 


| birthday of their President, who is a 


| gold before, a 


relation by marriage of Joun Stuart 
MILL. 

I had never spoken on the subject of 

was therefore Pipe. 

to make a special study of it for a few 


_ hours before the meeting began. 


* * * * * 
Gold. 

Gold ? 

Gold. 

What is it? 

I often wonder, gentlemen, if those 
of us who move in the bullion markets 
of our great capitals have time to 
realise that sulphuretted hydrogen 
combines with gold at ordinary tem- 
peratures to form a sulphide which is 
soluble in alkaline sulphides and 
slightly so in pure water. I doubt it. 
And yet it is only those who bear this 
great fact in mind who can appreciate 





all that gold means to a scientific 
thinker on the theme. Let me try to 
explain myself a little more clearly. 
There are two metals, one of which 
is omnipotent in the Cabinet and the 
other in the camp—gold and iron. And 
of these two gold is the beastlier. By 
gold all good faith has been banished ; 
by gold our rights are abused. It is 
gold which buys admittance and it is 
gold which makes the true man killed 
and saves the thief. Can gold calm 
passion or make reason shine? Can we 
dig peace or wisdom from the mine? 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the 
laws. Gold glitters most where virtue 
shines no more, as stars from absent 
suns have leave to shine. Gold is, in its 
last analysis, the sweat of the poor and 
the blood of the brave. Gold is the 
fool’s curtain which hides all his defects 
from the world. The plague of gold 
strikes far and near. Judges and 


esteem and love were never to be sold! 
O bane of man, seducing cheat! Can 
man, weak man, thy power defeat? 
Gold banished honour from the mind, 
and only left the name behind. How 
quickly Nature falls into revolt when 
gold becomes her object! Commerce 





senates have been bought for gold: | 


has set the mark of selfishness, the 
signet of its all-enslaving power, upon 
a shining ore and called it gold. 

This is the stuff that the French have 
been hoarding. This is what America 
has got such a lot of. Where do we get 
off on that? If there remain amongst 
my audience any who support the Gold 
Standard after what I have just said— 
who do not turn rather with loathing 
and contempt from the miserable 
| travesty of justice which it affords, I 
will try to make one further appeal in 
the hope of convincing them in what a 
miasma they move. ; 

Can we doubt that gold is a shining 
transient trouble, in all ages the curse 
of mankind ,the picklock that never fails, 
or that the love of gold is the meanest 
of amours? Thou gaudy gold, hard food 
for Midas! O thou sweet king-killer 
and dear divorce ‘twixt natural son and 
sire, thou bright defiler of Hymens 
purest bed. It may be argued, nay, It 
| will be argued, by some economists that 
those who worship gold in a world as 
corrupt as this we live in have at least 
one thing to plead in defence of their 
idolatry—the power of their idol. But 
what of that? Let them go away and 
boil themselves. 
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Gold i is the canker of the beeast. It 
is avarice, insolence and pride, and 
every shocking vice beside. Poison is 
drunk out of golden cups. A great load 
of gold is more burdensome than gravel 


| The lust of gold succeeds the rage of 


| conquest; the lust of gold 
| and remorseless, 
| degenerate man. Gold is a living god, 


unfeeling 
the last corruption of 


| and rules in scorn all earthly things but 
| virtue. What though it makes its way 


through guards and breaks through 


_ barriers of stone more easily than the 


lightning’s bolt? What though it melts 
wax and hardens clay’? Granted that 
there is no place invincible wherein an 
ass laden with gold may not enter 


| nevertheless all is not gold that out 


ward showeth bright. Gold adulterates 


|}one thing only—the human heart 


The Ark of Israel and the Caff of 
Belial were both made of gold. Midas 
got gold so that whatever he touched 
became gold, and he with his long ears 
was little the better for it. O curséd 
lust of gold, when for thy sake the fool 
throws up his interest in both worlds! 
Give.fools their gold and knaves thei: 
power. Let Fortune’s bubbles rise and 
fall; who sows a field or trains a flower 
or plants a tree is more than all. N¢ 
one eats goldfish. 

I wonder what the French have t 
say to that? 

Members of the Balham and Streat- 
ham Branch of this great deliberative 
assembly, I have done all in my power 
to show you what gold is and why we 
should get clear of it immediately. We 
want no more of this entanglement 
Gold must go! 

+ * , i ; 

I sat down amidst thunderous ap 
plause. Owing to lack of time in prepa 
ration I had made the actual phrase- 
ology of my speech rather more deriva 
tive than I intended. I had drawn, for 
instance, on Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
for my opening remarks and for the rest 
was indebted to various authorities, 
amongst whom I ought to name in 
particular W. SHAKESPEARE, A. Pope 
T. CARLYLE, JOHN Gay, VIRGILIUS 
Maro, SExTuS PROPERTIUS, SHELLEY, 
“Ovurpa,” Mrs. BrRowninG, SAMUEI 
JOHNSON, LYDGATE, MASSINGER, 
JosEPH NApoLeon, Putrpe or MAcre 
pon, Youna and JOHN GREENLEAI 
WHITTIER. I also quoted several 
proverbs. But there were at least 
twenty-four words of my own. 

The whole theory of gold fascinates 
me enormously, and I mean to buy 
another Dictionary of Quotations and 
study it a little more. EVvoE 











“Buitpine Trape Baie 
Dady Paper. 


| With music by Grave. ! 
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“THREE-AND-A-'ALF WITS’-END RETURN TICKETS 


D acted Mother (breathle ssly). 
FOR CLACTON, PLEASE.” 








OLD AND NEW. 


,L cannot take “‘How’s things?” for 
“How d’ you do?” 
“Some hopes ” for ‘‘ Maybe,” 
I dodislike “‘Right-ho” and “Tootle- 00” 
And “O.K., Baby.” 


| I love the lilac print of spotless Janes 
| Marias and Sallys; 
| I love their homes in little shady lanes 
[ love “ Lor’ bless your heart,” ““Don't| And cobbled alleys; 
know, I’m sure” | I like not “daily” Doris and Denise, 
And “Well, I never!” | Who “char” in blouses, 


[ LIKE a kettle singing on a fire, 
I like old Nannies, 
I like the people who can still admire 
Their old-world Grannies; 
[ like rare cowslip-wine, an apple-pie, | 
A cottage garden ; 
[ hate a “Sorry” from a passer-by, 
I miss “ Beg pardon.” 


I love “Be up betimes,” “You are a} Hailing from “Avenues” that changed 
cure ” their trees 
And “‘ Did you ever!” | For Council houses. 
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| all Bungy himself, when 





SEASCAPES. 


“ Leave to the Starboard Watch and 
First Part of Port from Four P Hem to 
Seven-o’clock-inthemorning,” bawled 
the boatswain’s mate disinterestedly. 

Able Seaman Williams, who had 
spent a laborious day on all-fours ad- 
ministering holystone to the upper 
deck, sat back on his heels and sighed. 

“First part o’ port,” he murmured. 
“That’s a bit of all right.” 

“*Ittin’ the beach a crack ter-night, 
are yer, Bungy?” inquired a fellow- 
minister of the holystone. 

“IT am, me lad,” replied Bungy joy- 
fully; “an’ what ’s more—you see this 
ere 2 ” 

“Meanin’ your stummick ?” 
“Meanin’ my ab-do-men, stummick 





that His Majesty’s Navy had been com- 
pelled to struggle along without him 
for two whole days at the conclusion 
of his last summer leave. 

“ Anything to say ?” the Captain had | 
asked dispassionately, expecting to 
hear only the usual sound of sucked 
teeth by which the matelot indicates 
that he regrets that he has nothing to 
say and merely awaits the vengeance 
of the King’s Regulations. 

“Well, Sir,” Bungy had replied, “I 
broke my leave, I know, Sir, and I'll | 
take the punishment comin’ to me, Sir; 
but in a manner o’ speakin’ I was the 
victim of circumstance, Sir.” 

“How?” asked the Captain coldly. 


“Yes, Sir.” 

But that is not the type of excuse you 
can repeat in a ship, even though the 
Captain may have changed in the 
meanwhile. Besides, the Master-at- 
Arms had not changed. 

The Master-at-Arms was a man 
possessed of a perfect memory and no 
sense of humour. A devastating com- 
bination. 

And so it came about that the De- 
faulters’ Bugle summoned a most de- 
pressed Bungy to the seat of judgment. 

The Captain dealt first with his 
request-men. 

**Able Seaman Jones, Sir,” said the 
Master-at-Arms, “‘requests to reduce 





“Well, Sir, it was all along of a feet 
and gayler what was takin’ place on | 
the day me leave expired, Sir.” | 


allotment to wife.” 
“Why?” asked the Captain. 
Bungy pricked up his ears. It was 





or what-not,” said 
Bungy proudly, pass- 
ing a loving hand over 
the contour of that 
ample receptacle. 
“Well, I’m goin’ to 
take that ashore with 
me an’ I’m goin’ to fill 
it right up with beer.” 
From which remark it 
will be obvious that 
Bungy’s leave was as 
good as broken before 
ever he embarked upon 
it. Nobody therefore 
was surprised, least of 


the name of Williams 
appeared on the list of 
Captain’s Defaulters a 
day or so later under 
the heading: ‘ ABSENT 
WITHOUT LEAVE 2 hours 
40 minutes.” 





WS / 





Shopkeeper’s Wife (thinking Husband has a customer). “You MAY NOT 
BELIEVE IT, BUT THOSE ARE THE FIRST TAKINGS TO-DAY.” 


clear from the Cap- 
tain’s remarks in reply 
to the arguments ad- 
vanced by Able Seaman 
Jones that he was an 
ardent upholder of 
family life. It was the 
duty of a man to care 
for his wife, whatever 
it cost him. Bungy be- 
gan to think furiously. 

“Able Seaman Wil- 


—_—_—__, 


liams—first class for 
conduct and leave— 





Absent without Leave | 
two hours forty min- | 
utes on the fourteenth | 
instant, Sir,” droned | 


iV Fl Hi the Master-at-Arms. 

{ — 

barked the Captain. 
“Well, Sir, yes, Sir,” 

said Bungy diffidently. 
“What?” 








But Bungy was worried. During the 
whole course of his undistinguished 
career he had never failed to produce 
some sort of excuse when arraigned 
before his commanding officer for 
“erime.”” And now he could think of 
nothing whatever to say. 

Not that any excuse had ever served 
to mitigate the actual sentence passed 


_ upon him; but it provided Bungy with 


just cause for that atmosphere of 
martyrdom in which the execution of 
punishment is alone endurable. 

In his humble way Bungy was an 
artist. He had studied the technique of 
the really picturesque excuse. He knew 
that it must have about it something of 
the Netson touch. It must suggest 
that the malefactor was forced into 
admitted technical error by unswerving 
loyalty to a higher ideal. 

This had been the basic plan of one 
of his most inspired efforts. He had 
been faced with the awkward situation 
of having to explain how it came about 





“You got drunk, eh?” 

“Me, Sir? No, Sir! I was at the 
station in plenty of time for me train, 
Sir, and I’d stowed me bundle in a 
corner-seat, Sir, and was standin’ out- 
side the kerridge on the platform, Sir, 
passin’ a few remarks to a towney o’ 
mine what ‘ad come to see me orf, Sir, 
when all of a sudden a band alongside 
the station, Sir, struck up ‘The King,’ 
Sir.” 

“Started playing ‘God Save the 
King,’ d’ you mean?” 

“That’s right, Sir.” 


“ Well, Sir—er—could I speak to you 
private, Sir?” 

“Very well. . . . Now, what is it?” 

“Well, Sir, there was night leave un- 
expected to my part of the watch, Sir, 
and I was fair beside meself with joy, 
Sir, at bein’ able to get ‘ome to give the 
wife a speli with the kid, Sir, what’s 
teethin’, Sir, knowin’ as she’d been 
‘avin’ a cruel ’ard time with it, Sir.” 

“Yes, yes; but 4 

“If you’ll excuse me, Sir, I know I 
broke me leave, but ” and Bungy 
gulped back his emotion. 











“Well?” 

“Well, Sir, bein’ in uniform and 
wishful to set a good example to all 
they there shoreloafers, Sir, I springs 
to attention, Sir.” 

“Yes, quite right.” 

“Yes, Sir; but while I was like that 
the train got under way, Sir, leavin’ me 
‘igh an’ dry, as you might say, on the 
platform, Sir.” 

“Still standing at attention?” 


| “All right, my man, all right,” said 
the Captain, partially deceived; “go 
(on. What happened?” 

| “J—I—I found I couldn’t do nothin’ 
to 'elp, Sir, an’ my pore wife was up ‘alf 
the night a-soothin’ of the hinfant. It 
| Was past two bells of the mornin’ watch 
| afore she was able to lay down to get a 
drop of shut-eye. When I woke up in 
| plenty of time to get down to catch the 
liberty boat, Sir, I found ’er—I found 
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“ Anything to say?” | 
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er asleep on the tail of me flannel, Sir 


an’ I ’adn’t the ’eart to wake ’er. And| THE TRAIL OF THE VANDAL. 


that’s the truth, Sir.” 

For what seemed to Bungy an 
eternity the Captain looked at him 
without speaking. 


“Thank God,’’ he said at last, ‘‘the 


age of chivalry is not dead. Master-at- 
Arms!” 

“Sir.” 

‘Dismiss the case.” 








Gossip from the Westminster Zoo. 
“Where before the I.L.P. Group was 
| regarded as good gorilla fighters, they are 
now recognised as a team and a formidable 
fighting force.”-—Labour Paper. 
“Att REFUSE TO BE DEPOSITED IN 
THE CONTAINERS.” 
Notice at Lord's 


We don’t blame them. 

“The following telegram has been received 
by the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, from Signor Grandhi, the Italian 
delegate to the Seven-Power Conference. 

j Nottingham Paper. 
Sent, no doubt, by order of the Ma- 

i ey - 

| hatma Mussolinjee. 
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r TOUCH THIS WATER, CEDRIC. 


WHAT pO HORSES DRINK?” 








Tove the loathsome sight of litter 
Rouses my artistic mind 
To a fury fierce and bitter 
And disgusts me with my kind; 
Though my faith in man is shattered 
By the wind-spurned paper-poke 
And the peel profusely scattered 
And the bottle whole or broke; 


Though the thumbscrew or a racking 
Would for Goths be rather good 


a , = a 
| When through cloud-wreaths wandering 


blindly 

Trusted tracks I failed to trace, 
| Such a trifle seemed a kindly 

Message from the human race; 
Then the eerie spell was broken, 
| On I tramped with joyful tread, 
| Counting this a happy token 

From some kindred heart ahead. 


W. K. H. 


| 








Jaywalkers’ Bourn. 
“Statistics reveal that the Hutt Road is 


When they chuck their chocolate-pack- | easily the buriest highway in New Zealand.” 


ing 
ily! 


By the wayside, in the wood; 


Though, in short, I scorn the creatures 


Who, let loose, disfigure so 
Patient Nature’s fairest features 
Everywhere their legions go; 


Yet there have been times and seasons 


(Very few and far between) 
When with joy, for various reasons, 
Litter-samples I have seen— 
Cigarette-end, crust of sandwich, 
Anything which climbers can 
Leave upon a hillside, and which 
Spoke to me of brother man. 


New Zealand Paper. 


“Tre Kivt Soctery. 
MAY COLLAPSE IF NOT SUPPORTED.” 
| Scots Paper. 
| It seems a clear case for braces in the 
| family tartan. 


“The School Dentist visited the School on | 


| Monday and made an inspection. He will 
| pay another visit shortly to extract any teeth 
| that may be necessary.” 

Scarborough Paper. 
|An aggrieved parent protests that he 
|should confine his activities to those 
| teeth which are not necessary. 
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ORDEAL BY ZOO. 


I HAVE just returned from escorting 
a couple of kids to the Zoo. What’s 
more, I have won through the ordeal, 
though there are few jobs more tricky. 
I know many an uncle whose career as 
an uncle has been wrecked by taking 
kids to the Zoo. It is rarely a success, 
and often it is a ly flop ; sometimes 
it results in definite disaster—that is, 
from the uncle’s point of view. Never 
again can he hold his head up in front 
of the kids at question-time. His repu- 
tation for omniscience is blasted. 











Though I personally have come 
through thé Ordeal by Zoo with flying 
colours, it was only by what the stock- 
markets call a last-minute recovery. I 
had previously failen at all the usual 
fences, and in the Zoo there are far too 
many of them. This is principally due 
to the Society’s disgusting, immoral and 
pernicious custom of placing the labels 
containing information about the fauna 
within the cages (name, sex, habitat, 
etc.) either (a) in such a position round 
the corner that uncles don’t see it till 
they have committed themselves to a 
public announcement definitely at vari- 
ance with the label; or (b) so low down 
that kids can read it quickly, even 
in the act of asking their question, 
while uncles, glance they down never 
| so shrewdly, cannot absorb the details 
| thereon without putting on glasses or 
| bending low. Either of these courses is 
fatal, and leads to a general shout of 





| “Unele’s reading the la-bel! Uncle 


doesn’t kno-ow!” which directs the 
eyes of everyone within earshot upon 
the unfortunate victim, and has been 
known to make even the hyzna laugh. 

We were barely halfway through a 
fore I had already achieved the follow- 
ing record of disaster :— 

(a) L had loosely stated a certain 
animal to be a zebra—‘‘yes, just an 
ordinary zebra.” It was not. It was a 
Grévy’s zebra. This may not mean 
much either to you or the zebra. but it 
meant a lot to me. 

(5) I had said No, I didn’t think the 
hippopotamus would go into the water. 
He overheard me and promptly en- 
tered it. 

(c) I had wrongly stated the name of 
certain fish. Not fish in a tank or 
aquarium, but the fish that were being 
thrown to the sea-lions by way of a late 
light lunch. Anyone might have been 
excused for taking a chance on this; no 
one could have guessed that the kids 


would ask the k . And the keeper, 
deaf to a hurried ing question, let 
me down. 


(d) In an effort to rehabilitate myself 
after this last, I had replied rather 
learnedly and at some length to the 











question, What would I do if the 
crane stuck his bill into me? and I had 
failed to appreciate the right answer, 
given with much triumphant laughter, 
namely, that I ought to “‘recefpt”’ it. 
When they find time for serious sub- 
jects, like Latin and algebra, at these 
preparatory schools, I can’t think. 

So you can see I was in a bad way, 
and I only purchased temporary im- 
munity at the price of two rides on the 
elephant, in the excitement of which my 
deficiencies were temporarily forgotten. 

Yet within half-an-hour I was up to 
the neck in it again. Two errors about 
penguins set me back, and when just 
after that I ruled, on being appealed 
to, that a camel had only one hump I 
was practically sunk. KipLINc was my 
authority too—“How the camel got 
his Hump,” and yet here was a camel— 
looking rather like one of my fellow- 
members at the club incidentally— 
flaunting two humps, while next-door 
was a darned moulting dromedary with 
only one. My excuse that a dromedary 
is, after all, only a sort of camel was 
shouted down with cries of ‘Oo, Uncle! 
What a chiz!” 

At the end of the day, worn and dis- 
credited, a mere shadow of a once 
authoritative uncle, I found myself 
passing with my trustful charges (heh! 
heh!) by a refreshment-counter (Ani- 
mal Food, 3d. per bag ; Children’s Food, 
3d. per bag—same bag), where one or 
two weary fathers of families were 
taking a restorative glass of beer. 
“Laugh, clown, laugh,” I muttered to 
myself, and turned with a last bright 
smile to the now scornful kids. 
“Wouldn't it be funny,” I said, with a 
momentary return to my best light 
uncle style, ‘if the elephant came by 
and asked for a glass of beer?” 

This sally was received at first in 
cold silence. Then shattering com- 
mon-sense was brought to bear. ‘He 
couldn’t ask for beer.” 

“He could put out his trunk,” I 
argued, fighting to the last ditch. 
“That’s the way elephants ask.” 

“ Anyway, he wouldn’t drink it.” 

“You don’t know, my lad,” I 
hedged. “Come to that, none of us 
knows.” And as the words left my 
mouth Fate sent the elephant along to 
complete my discomfiture. 

The kids watched, loftily scornful, 
though I’m not sure that one of them, 
a kinder-hearted one, didn’t start to turn 
her head away so as not to see the spec- 
tacle of such overwhelming disaster. 

The elephant drew near. I murmured 
something about hurrying up as it was 
getting on for closing-time, but was 
ignored. All now were gazing fixedly at 
the elephant. 

Then, by gosh! he stopped and put 








out his trunk. The barman reached 
down and fetched up a large tumbler 
into which he had been storing the 
swipes for just this eventuality. The 
elephant took it and swigged it down. 
His eye met mine over the top of the 
glass and he said, “Here’s to you, 
chum,” as plainly as an elephant ever 
spoke. 

“Has to have his glass every day,” 
explained the keeper. “Can’t get him 
home unless.” 

My stock boomed and I came home 
on the crest of the wave. But it was a 
near thing. No more Zoo for me unless 
I take a pocket encyclopedia, and even 
then I don’t think I’ll risk it. Luck 
like that doesn’t happen twice. A. A. 





TO JOHN 
On Becominc My Co.ieacue. 
John, when I taught you first, you were 
A loathsome brat, though blithe and 
cheery ; 
You hardly ever brushed your hair, 
Your face and hands were always 
smeary. 


When you outgrew the nipper stage 
I wished that from my form you'd 
vanish ; 
Your swank was ghastly for your age, 
Your notions most absurdly mannish. 


And when you hinted to my face 
(In some misdeed I’d chanced to cop 
you) "the 
That, if you chose to go the pace, 
*Twas not for worms like me to stop 
you, 
You made me smile; nor did I then 
Imagine what the Fates were plan- 
ning— 
Though, seeing that we both were Men, 
I think I let you off that tanning. 


* * * tt 
Twelve years have fled; you’re back 
again, 
And Time has wrought another 
wonder; 


Where once you suffered grief and pain, 
Now as a full-fledged beak you 


thunder. 


I like you as a colleague, John, 
Hence the inditing of this ditty; 
For, though I fear you look upon 
Our methods with contempt and pity, 


All that will change; quite soon you'll 
grant 
That, if one can keep boys from 
slacking, 
They ’ll do their job; but if one can’t— 
Why, then it’s time one started 
packing! 
[ like you as a colleague; though 
In some respects you re over-recent, 





Compared with twelve short years ago, 
To-day you are extremely decent. 
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4 “T ALWAYS BELIEVE IN GETTIN’ A Gi pit o' sturr, Mrs, GREEN; YOU CAN WEAR IT TO A THREAD AND IT STILL : 
LOOKS WELL.” : 
se “Why not?” | “What about it?” said Bill, hedging. | : 
WHAT WILL YOU DO....? , ‘ x * * | “Well, what about it?” ‘ 
“Wart.” said my little son to me So much for our stark and fearless “Well, if it comes to that, Mr. Had- ' 
f “will you do in the next war, Daddy?” | war-novels. The lad is itching to have dock, what the —— is it?” “ 
I gave the boy sugar, but he was not | me in the infantry again. | “Will you have a beer, Bill a ; 
: | satisfied oe I went out to the pub and hada beer} “Well, I don’t mind if I do. : : 
“No but what?” with Bill | “Then I'll tell you about Locarno,” | : 
: “] shall be an unconscie ntious objec- ill,” I said, “what will you do in| I said, and ordered the refreshment. 
tor: I shall be O.C. Canals and Inland |the next war!” | “It sa horse, isn’t it?”’ said Bill. 
P | Waterwavs: I shall be liaison officer in| ‘“‘When’s that?” he said. _| “No, Bill, it is not a horse. Nor is 
i .S fit : ; lo propa- “ Bill,” Isaid, “ you read the papers ?” | it, as you might suppose, the name 
| the South Sea Islands; I shall do prop: a ~ - 
| ganda work on the Riviera; I shall keep “When there’s a murder on,” he|of a new rg" rane or tango. It is ' 
lu y the courage of the clubs; I shall raise said. “ But I’m fed up with war. I seen |the name of a Treaty, Pact, Formula, 
: rr ; in Madeira; I shall . war-film Monday. Gave me the fair | or Gesture-——— Cheer O! 
. ps in Madeira; I sha a) , 7 meee ae Aa eieeiiet Nae | 
| Will vou be a soldier, Daddy ? creeps. But I like a nice murder. ere’s all you wish yourself, Mr. | 
: “No.” a3 “What about Locarno, Bill?” | Haddock. 
‘ a . Speen Tse Se ai vie ahh aan a tote 3 e j 
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“Thank you, Bill. All I wish myself 
| is a quiet life. About thirteen years 
| ago, Bill, if 1 remember right, we saved 
| France from Germany, you and I.” 
“That's right. And now, it seems, 
_we’re saving Germany from France. 
| Seems funny, don’t it?” 

“No, Bill, the situation is absolutely 
mirthless. All the same, you ’ve hit the 
right nail in the right place. About six 
years ago, Bill, in order to persuade 
France and Germany to treat each 
other like civilised people and not like 
wild beasts, we signed a Treaty, Pact, 
or What-not at a place called Locarno. 
I was out of England at the time and it 
was done behind my back. I protested, 
but it was then too late. The What-not 








France says to us, ‘Oy! what about 
Locarno? This Mr. Hirer is attacking 
our gallant troops on the Rhine, who 
are only there to get what’s due to us; 
you come and help us.” What would 
you say to that, Bill?” 

“What I should say,” said Bill, 
“would be, ‘Oy! you can both go to 
‘ell!’ ” 

“And a very sensible observation 

*‘What I think,” said Bill, “‘these 
here foreigners are a lot more trouble 
than what they’re worth. If it isn’t 
one thing it’s another. One minute 
they must have a war, the next minute 
they don’t want to pay for it. And they 





“That this great meeting, ex-soldiers 


Swan,’ being fed up with all these 
Continental goings-on, do utterly re- 
pudiate the Locarno What-is-it, and 
hereby call upon the Foreien Src- 
rETARY to act according, seeing as how, 
if the Germans and the French want 
to do any fighting, they can well 
fight by themselves, being in our 
opinion a case of six of one and half-a- 
dozen of the other, and, if they expect 
any of us to go over and fight for one of 
them against the other, or vice versa, 
they can well go on expecting, 
because we are fed up with being the 
mugs of the world.” 











can’t have a stomach-ache without ex- 


The terms of this resolution I have 





said, Bill, that we would 


| defend France against} =. = = 

| Germany or Germany| “40> => AA a a 

| against France in the Sea paisa | i | se oe Bolo = C 
| event ofan unprovoked Pe ONY A 2S fee ®/ OVE 


| attack by either. No- 


body, however, so far 
as | know, agreed to 
protect us from any- 
body.” 

“Proper mugs we 
are,” said Bill. 

“You’re right,” I re- 
plied. “We're the 
mugs of the world. 
However, Bill, in the 
circumstances of that 
time the What-not may 
have been a worthy 
move; but recent his- 
tory in France and 
Germany has shown 
them both to be quite 
undeserving of such a 
What-not and therefore 
it should now be for- 
feited. Anyhow, Bill, 
the question is: Are 
you prepared to join the 


you?” 





Principal. “ 





Second. “You’RE NOT GETTING NERVOUS BEFORE IT COMMENCES, ARE 


Nor ME, 


I’M JUST WORKING UP MY RHYTHM.” 


forwarded to the For- 
EIGN SECRETARY, who 
=. will, I hope, take in- 
S — | stant action. He has 
now heard the voice of 
Hammersmith, which 
is the voice of the peo- 
ple, upon this subject, 
and no Government will 
after this be able to say 
that they were not 
warned. 
“Nevertheless,” I 
said to Bill, “there is 
just a chance that the 
Government may ig- 
nore our resolution, pre- 
ferring,as Governments 
do in these matters, to 
drift along till some- 
thing happens. Oneday 
something will happen, 
and the ForrraNn SEc- 
RETARY will say, ‘Oh, 
gosh, we've still got 
this mouldy old Treaty 
on the books!’ But it 
will then be too late to 
denounce it. Hostilities 








infantry again and fight for Germany 


| against France, or vice versa ? ” 


“Not on your life,” said Bill; “not 
even for vice versa ? ” 

“Very well, then. In that case, Bill, 
you’d better write to The Times and 


_ make your position perfectly clear.” 


“But they wouldn’t have the sauce 
——” began Bill. 





“Oh, wouldn’t they? Suppose this 


Mr. Hirier gets hold of Germany. 
And sup e says to France, ‘Oy! 
_ we're fed up with you; and we don’t 


_ pay you another penny, debts or repar- 
ations or anything else.’ And suppose 
France says, ‘All right. In that case 
_ we're going to bag the Rhine again,’ 
_and she walks in with her troops and 
sits on the Rhine. And suppose Ger- 
many says to us, ‘Oy! what about 
Locarno? You come and help us to 
turn the French out.’ And suppose 








pecting us to have a stomach-ache too. | 
First they drag us into their blasted | 
war, then they drag us into this| 
blasted treaty you’re talking about; | 
then we have to lend them all our| 
money—and still they aren’t saved. | 
Well, what I say, if all this don’t save | 
them, let them ——— well save them- 
selves—see? We've got an Empire, 
and enough to do to save that.” 

“I take it then, Bill, that you de- 
nounce the Locarno What-not ?”’ 

“If you mean that I won't dig no 
more trenches, except for my own flesh 
and blood, you're right.” % 

“Good. And I repudiate it too. We 
will now take the sense of the meeting.” 

_I then in similar terms addressed the 
citizens assembled in the bar, and, 
when I had done, I put the following 
resolution, which was carried, absolutely 
nemine contradicente :— " 





will break out, and you will be expected 
to cross the Channel and be hostile. I 
therefore repeat my question, Bill: 
What will you do in the next war!” 

Bill thought for a moment and said, 
“I’m going to be a batman to a 
W.A.AC.” 


one and all, assembled at ‘The Black 
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“Bill,” I said, “I will write you a | 
stirring song about that.’’ And I did.* | 


fh. Poe 








Musical Jerks. 
_ “Supper being ended the company amused 
itself with glee and mad wriggle.” 
Schoolboy’s Dictation. 





Will the Tea-Urn Leak? 
“Sr. ’s COLLEGE. 
Fork Dancrne on THE Lawn 
(if wet in the Hall).” 
Oxford Paper. 








*See page 133. 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Tue ORNITHOLOGIST. 

“Don’r you think, Sir,” said George 
suddenly, “that it would add consider- 
ably to the—er—amenities of Nukuku 
if we were to establish an aviary!” 

I looked at him suspiciously, but his 
face was devoid of expression as he 
helped himself to the last spoonful of 
marmalade. 

“I’ve never thought about it,” I 
said. “You mean birds and =! : 

“Precisely, Sir.” George was being 
unusually polite. “Jolly little canaries 
and love-birds hopping about. Add a 
splash of colour to the place. And then 
think how they’d sing in the 
morning!” 

I shuddered as I recalled 
George’s own vocal efforts in 
the dawn or thereabouts, but 
before I could voice any ob- 
jection he hurried on. 

“Easiest thing in the world 
to fix up, and I’d catch all 
the birds. Used to do it when 
I was a youngster. Perfectly 
easy. Put ‘em in a good roomy 
cage and they'd be as happy 
as—as happy as birds.” 

“George,” I said, “have you 
considered who is to feed and 
water the little blighters?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said George ; “I’d 
see to that. At least my bat- 
man would. I thought you’d 
like the idea,” he added 
quickly. “I'll get busy right 
away. Give the place quite a 
cheerful air. Birds carolling 
and all that sort of thing. 


Topping.” 


Now, if there isone thingof = =>" \ 


which Central African birds iM” 
are not guilty it is carolling. 
They chirrup and they cluck, 
but they never carol. Indeed, 
to do them justice, they haven’t much 
to make a song about, what with 
hawks hovering overhead, monkeys 
lurking in the trees and snakes wrigglin 

along the branches, all intent on a birc 

diet. So they content themselves with 
subdued chirping, and I don’t blame 
them. 

However, that did not deter George. 
For the next few days he and Private 
Ali, supported by a few mystified mem- 
bers of the half-eompany, were busy 
with the construction of a large cage 
affair, using some and rusty wire- 
netting discovered in the Quartermas- 
ter’s store. directed operations 
and was responsible for the general lay- 
out, though he basely sought to shift 
the blame when it was found, after the 
last piece of wire had been nailed up, that 
Private Maji had inadvertently been 











left inside and was physically quite un- 
fitted to emerge through the small trap- 
door which constituted the sole exit. 

After the agitated private had been 
liberated, to a running accompaniment 
of Swahili pleasantries from his com- 
rades-in-arms, the cage was securely 
nailed up again. 

It was only then, when the receptacle 
for its entertainment was completed, 
that George noticed the remarkable 
scarcity of bird-life in the neighbour- 
hood. In vain did he and Private Ali 
lurk in dark corners clutching pieces of 
string, to the other end of which were 
attached home-made traps. Birds 
which had previously thought nothing 





“IN VAIN DID HE AND Private ALI LURK IN DARK 


CORNERS.” 





a feed. I told George and he frowned, 
but explained the phenomenon by say- 
ing that Private Ali must have had an- 
other bite. Later still the inmates 
numbered six, and, since Ali had gone 
off duty, George looked worried. All 
the food had disappeared, and when 
George returned with another handful 
the aviary was empty. Nothing stirred 
within its capacious interior; but while 
George was still dismally regarding the 
grain he had flung down there came a 
fluttering of tiny wings and five small 
birds whisked past him, squeezed un- 
concernedly through the mesh of the 
wire and proceeded to get busy on 
their evening meal. 

George watched them 
gloomily until they had fin- 
ished, when they cocked im- 
pertinent heads at him and 
then went home in a body, 
uttering little chirps of thank- 
fulness. 

Removed to a less conspic- 
uous spot the aviary now does 
duty as a chicken-run, but the 
Mess-cook complains that the 
wild birds cannot be kept 
out with anything less than 
a shot-gun. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
VICTORIAN HAT. 


Ir is an axiom that women 
derive atmosphere from their 
clothes. May we then antici- 
pate something like this in the 
post-bag of the near future, 
the art of letter-writing having 
returned with long hair and 
feathers ? 


My pEarEsT Evranor,—l 
was greatly disappointed that 
you did not come in yesterday 
morning to try the new duets 
over with me. Papa, after I 


of venturing into the Mess itself re- | had made numberless representations 


mained coldly aloof, only coming down | 


to pick up bits of bait which had been 
dropped outside the traps. George ac- 
quired a strained look about the eyes 
and a touch of iumbago from crouching, 
but the net bag for the first day was an 
inquisitive frog and a venturesome 
grasshopper. 

Private Ali, after two days’ sheer 
neglect of duty, managed to secure four 
specimens, three of which were duly 
deposited in the aviary. The fourth 
took advantage of George’s inexperi- 
ence and got away while he was fum- 
bling with the trap. But he was very 
proud of those three as they fluttered 
round the aviary, and he spent some 
time expatiating on their beauty. 

_Later on I had another look. Four 
birds were flying round and enjoying 





to him on the subject, had the piano 
tuned specially for me. Mama said 
that the wireless and gramophone pro- 
vided sufficient music for the family, 
and grandmama agreed with her. The 
tyranny of the aged is amazing; but it 
has endured through the centuries and 
will doubtless continue. They think 
they know best and refuse to move with 
the times. 

Sometimes I am inclined to agree 
with you, dearest Eleanor, that Richard 
is too old-fashioned to suit me. False 
friends have suggested to me that your 
criticism on this point was not entirely 
disinterested, but I have not allowed 
them to poison my mind against a dear 
companion with whom I have spent so 
many hours doing cross-stitch. Richard 


set Seah. Sa aimee 





—I confess it reluctantly—is old- 
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fashioned. Yesterday he came to drive 
me to the flower-show, and when | 
| suggested that he should ask Mama’s 
| permission he dismissed my suggestion 
| with a laugh, saying, “I should worry!” 
| When we encountered Mama, she joined 
| in his mirth, adding that her daughters 
| invariably returned to the nest at 
night—or words to that effect. Truly, 
|I am so misunderstood that life is 
| almost intolerable. 
| | wish Richard would transfer his 
affections to my elder sister, who is 
still old-fashioned enough to prefer a 
saloon to a brougham. Which reminds 
me that I have almost induced dear 
papa to buy a barouche and dispense 
with the car. In this matter I have, 
as usual, to contend with the opposi- 
tion of Mama and Grandmama. 
Vera Morton has not called upon me 
lately, although I invited her to our 
| reading of the poets. I hear that she 
| tried to approach me on the telephone 
the other day; but I have made one 
stand for freedom and refused to be 
communicated with except by letter 
If she cannot adapt herself to modern 
conditions she must forgo the friend. 
ship of 
Your ever devoted 
MARION. 


| 





arw i> 
pavire. 


AFTER THE BOWLER HAT— 
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SCREEN GOSSIP. 
SHOWING THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
CONVERSANT WITH IT. 

‘Child sereen players have many ways of 
passing the time onaset between scenes. Jackie 
Searle gets even with boys who pummel him 
in front of the camera.”—Daily Paper.] 

A TROUSERED lady flashed a light to 
guide my faltering feet; 
[ trod on scores of tender toes and 
dropped into my seat; 
Some half-a-dozen (six) 
Excited human chicks 
[ found beside me with their eyes in- 
tent upon the flicks. = 
We were, according to the bills, as- 
sembled to behold 
A cast composed exclusively of stars (of 
human mould); 
But there was one that we 
Were privileged to see 
Who quite out-sparkled all the rest; a 
juvenile was he, 
My six excited neighbours, when he 
entered on the scene, 
Were even happier than they had pre- 
viously been; 
His entry was the cause 
Of twelve uncleanly paws 
And half as many youthful throats 
uniting in applause. 








CRARIVARE. 
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With joy they bubbled over for a time, 
but, when they saw 
Their favourite prostrated with a slosh 
upon the jaw, 
No longer muffled cheers 
Impinged upon my ears, 
And when I turned and looked at them 
their cheeks were bathed in tears. 


And then as luck would have it I re- 
called that I had read 
That, when some bully hacked his shins 
or punched him on the head, 
His habit was to hack 
Or punch the blighter back 
When business in the intervals between 
the scenes was slack. 


I told my nearest neighbour this and 
od of her to lose 
As little time as possible in passing on 
the news; 
And very soon the rain 
Of tears began to wane 
And half-a-dozen faces beamed with 
happiness again. C. B. 








The Penalty for Standing Still 
Too Fast. 


“Driving Too Fast.—At the Guildford 
County Bench on Friday in last week —— 
—— was fined 10s. for obstructing Gibbet 
Hill, Hindhead, with a motor van.” 

Surrey Paper. 











WHAT NEXT? 
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| Laven?” 


Wife (after the Guests have gone.) “I'm sorry I DIDN'T BACK YOU UP, DARLING; 
BUT YOU TOLD QUITE A NEW STORY TO-NIGHT, 80 HOW WAS I TO KNOW WHEN TO 


| evsnapagy left on the Golden Arrow, ond 










| T asked. 

| “The Gashed Jugular,” said Egbert, 
jand we agreed that that seemed a 
| pretty suitable title. 

“Tt’s quite a good yarn,” he went 
‘on with the humility that so often goes 
| with the creative urge, “and I think 
| they may like it. But you never know 
|with these publishers. So just as a 
|sort of insurance against depression 
|I’ll give another party if it’s slung 
| back.” 

“Suppose,” Maria said—‘“just sup- 
| pose, of course—it comes back several 
| times, what about it?” 
| My cousin laughed confidently. 
|“ Let’ssaya partya time,” he answered. 
| Someone remembered that the young 
/man who was still snoring on the divan 
'was a solicitor, so he was resuscitated 
-and we got him todraw up a document, 
which Egbert signed. 
* * * * * 
| At the ninth of his recent series of 
| parties, held the other night, Egbert 
‘expressed surprise, in which we felt it 
| best to acquiesce, at the degree to 
which the sense of logic is developed 
4) |in the ordinary publisher. “It’s quite 
TT] | amazing,” he assured us, “‘the way in 

\ | which the beggars spot snags.” 

ith In the last few months The Gashed 
Jugular has been subjected to a dis- 
‘section so ruthless that a less sturdy 
work would long ago have crumbled 
away tonothing. Bowing to the queru- 
lous criticisms of the publishers poor 
| Miss Bundleby has suffered exhumation 
‘on no fewer than four occasions, and 
all the painful circumstances of her un- 


















































I SS rear =~ =| pleasant end have been tightened up 
SSSLA ang (Keyeoldg | In a manner which strikes one as both 


/unchivalrous and inhumane. And even 
Sir Oswald Fotheringay himself has 
|been more than once recalled from the 
| Riviera to account for his deductions, 








DETECTIVE novels, they say, have 
/come to stay. My cousin Egbert’s 
keeps going away for short visits to 
publishing houses, but like a good 
guest it never overstays its welcome 
and soon comes back again. 

The shadow of its creation had hung 
over Egbert for more than a year, turn- 
ing him from a decent pubable fellow 
into a ghoul who sat about ruminating 
evilly on the interplay of gore and arson. 
He seldom went out. If one ran across 
him in the street and asked him how 
things were going, he was apt to 
reply: “Much better, thanks; I’m 
stabbing her after all.” 











‘a course which must have appeared 
Some months ago he threw a party | more than irritating to a man of his 
of celebration, for the corpse of Miss | mercurial temperament. 
Bundleby had at last been given a! The Gashed Jugular may find a har- 
decent burial, and Sir Oswald Fother-|bour at last, or again it may rot. 
ingay, the sleuthing-baronet, had re-| Egbert’s faith in it remains unshaken, 
turned for a well-earned rest to his|and we continue to think his parties 
villa on Cap Ferrat. |tolerably good. In the meantime I 
“I'm sorry if I’ve been a bit grumpy | present the idea, with my sympathy, 
of late,” he said, busy with a corkscrew, | to the many suffering friends of those 
“but the truth is that this sort of thing young novelists who are inclined to read 
is a far greater strain than you’d ever | their works aloud. Eric. 
imagine. It’s going off to the publisher | 
to-morrow, but if any of you’d like to| “Mr. John is our new station-master. 
hear a bit of it? . . “” | He comes from Ravenswood Junction and is 


aes F |a married man with a large family, many of 
One or two got away by saying that | whom are of different pn 
they ‘d forgotten to turn on their lamps, | Queensland Paper. 


but most of us were trapped... . It|This is much more convenient than 











——, 


iI iii | ieee PenPiy ||| | we all woke up to display delight and 
JM lH AMAA NAY i "||| | admiration. | 
} | “What are you going to call it?” 





was after three when Sir Oswald Foth- | having nothing but multiplets. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Thursday, July 23rd.—The poet who 

felt a 
“. .. fierce but Utopian 

Urge to abolish the public cornopean ”’ 
never suspected that the talking-film 
industry would come along and put five 
thousand British musicians, many of 
whom doubtless play the “crumpled 
” on the unemployment register 
Or so Mr. Granam WuHite believes, 
though Miss BonpFiELp declined to 
blame to any particular 
agency. 

Informers may be a class of men in- 
vented to be the public ruin, as Tacitus 


| points out, but they can still earn a bob 


or two by preventing the public from 
being ruined by tax-evaders. However, 
only eleven reaped their reward—a 
paltry seven hundred pounds among 
the lot of them—last year, so Mr 
SNOWDEN informed Mr. De Roru 
SCHILD. There is something after all to 
be said for the dole as a more honour- 
ible means of sustenance. 

Lords and Commons, as the history 
books tell us, first sat together, in th 
Parliament of 1283, at Acton Burnell 
the Lords in the castle and the Com- 
mons, as befitted their lowlier status, 
in the barn. Were these historic build 
ings being preserved ? asked Mr. Man- 
pER. The First CoMMISSIONER OF 
Works replied that his Department 
was looking after the castle. The barn, 
of which not much is left, was not in his 
charge. Mr. MANDER hinted at a spirit 
of discrimination in favour of * another 
place’ that no properly proletarian 
Minister would be guilty of; but Mr 
LANSBURY’S withers are not so easily 
wrung. “I am a good loyalist, 
and I am looking after the old 
home of the peers,” he replied 
equably. The hairier proletar- 
ians exchanged meaning looks 
Can the Pride of Poplar be 
looking out for an old (spiritual) 
home for himself ? 

The Oxford theological ex- 
aminee who, on being asked to 
describe the land beyond the 
Jordan, replied (in the absence 
of any useful knowledge on the 
subject) that it all depended 
on which side of the Jordan one 
was standing, would get nosym- 
pathy from Dr. Sarecs. He 
knows on which side of the Jor 
dan he stands, and no urging 
by Lieut..Commander KeEn- 
WorRTHY that the forthcoming 
inquiry into land settlement in 
Palestine should extend beyond 
that historic stream can move coal 


him. “I think we feel that we you've 
| have —_ eaten ailia material to 
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dai al with in | Palestine.” 


he explained, | 


and Members murmured sympathetic | 


agreement. 

Mr. Parktnson touched lightly on | 
divers matters connected with traffic. 
Sir GERVAIS RENTOUL, a rare swimmer 






A 

at 

© Solitude, where are the charms 
seen in thy face?” 


Phat sages have 


S O 1LD MOSLEY FINDS HIS SPLENDID 
ISOLATION DISTASTEFUL. 
in the vast elocutionary whirlpool, in- | 


quired what would bee ome of the sixty | 
thousand miners who now hew large | 


round coal when the electrification of | 


the railroads deprives that commodity 
of its market. Mr. 
of high ele ‘tricity 


charges, and Sir 





Parmoor to Sir Srarrorp Cripps. 


West complained | 


“GLAD TO SEE ° : 
i its own hand to the exclusion of 


~~ vultural interests asa whole, 


DONE SUCH A GOOD TERM’S WORK, MY BOY, 
YOUR FATHER’S OLD HOUSE.” 


/Wiitiam Brass’s sounding cymbals 
were audible on dangerous parking, 
dazzling headlights and kindred topics. 
| Mr. DENMAN got back to railways, and 
Colonel ASHLEY, in a spirit of parental 
r| pride which the present surface of 
|that highway by no means justifies, 
‘urged the Mrxister to study the 
| Colne by-pass. The MrvisTer replied; 
Messrs. ALPASS, TINKER, CARTER and 
|Groves contributed to the topic of 
highways all that might be expected of 
|gentlemen so named, and the House 
| passed on to the Middle East. 
| This let in Sir Samver Hoare, who 
| dwelt appreciatively on the Yezidis, or 
| Devil- worshippers, who believe “that 
| the power for evil is a very serious power, 
_and that therefore you had better pro- 
| pitiate it,”’ a state of mind not unsugges- 
tive of the attitude of the Government 
towards the Liberal Party. Sir Samug. 
| evidently had it in mind that some such 
/comparison might suggest itself, for he 
hastened to add that the Yezidis are, 
according to the best authority, “tran- 
quil in demeanour and conversation, 
and even dignified, and a lost temper 
and bad language are against the tenets 
of their religion.”’ Sir Hrmuton Youne 
added the last straw. The political use- 
fulness of the Yezidis, he pointed out, 
| was greatly circumscribed by the fact 
| that it is against their religion to have 
‘any sort of education. In the main 
| the House discussed Iraq, its mandate, 
\its future and its minorities. “Alas! 
minorities were apt to be a little diffi- 
cult,’ ’ complained Dr. Sutexs, but, at 
any rate, they proved amenable enough 
as a subject of Parliamentary debate. 
Friday, J wly 24th.—With both Houses 
in the throes of agriculture this should 
have been a red-letter day for 
the farmers. One did not, how- 
ever, gather from the Amend- 
ments offered by the Lords to 
the Agricultural Marketing Bill 
that they expected much besides 
trouble to come of it. Lord Dr 
La WARk, it is true, was the soul 
of accommodation and accepted 
so many of the Amendments 
offered that one could not help 
wondering what the farmers 
would have had to put up with 
if the Bill had been left as it 
came from the Commons. Their 
Lordships did indeed ultimately 
manage to disagree over the 
question of whether there should 
be one or many Marketing Re- 
organisation Committees, Lord 
CRANWORTH insisting that, if 
there were a multiplicity of such 
Commissions for milk, potatoes 
and what not, each would play 
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| to the question whether Pig-p 
_ would be able to run bacon 


| to expect him to forgo without 
/a struggle his experiment in 


| solemnly restored to the Bill. 


_ Bills authorising the taking over 
or compulsory user of public 
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Lord De La Wark retorting thata single 
Commission would tend to degenerate 
into a semi-political advisory body that 
would ultimately function as a tariff 
commission. Lord A1rLre complicated 
matters by urging that Scotland should 
have a separate Commission or set of 
Commissions, to which Lord De La 
Warr replied by reminding his noble 
friend that Hampshire farmers suffered 
from a dumped-milk surplus from Glas- 
gow. Their Lordships agreed that this 
dreadful thing should not be = on 
ucers 

actories. 
In the Commons the MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE moved that the House 
doth disagree with the Lerds’ Amend- 
ments to the Agricultural Land 
(Utilisation) Bill. Dr. Appison, 
like his colleague in another 
place, was accommodating, but 


large-scale state-ranching was 
too much and Clause 1 was 


Monday, July 27th. — The 
Lords are determined that what 
happened at Camberwell Green, 
which was saved from the 
desecrating presence of a Tube- 
station almost by chance, shall 
not happen again. Lord ONsSLow 
proposed, Lord PaRMoor agreed 
toand the House accepted, a new 
Standing Order by which Private 


land are required to give full 
particulars of the place and the 
area to be taken. With this 
notification before them the 
Lords can be trusted to keep 
the public utilitarians in their 
place. 

A brief and tepid debate pre- 
ceded the second reading of the Un- 
employment Insurance Anomalies Bill, 
Lord {ouncspamnr pointing out that 
is was indeed a “‘ very diminutive, not 
to say dwindling, mouse” for so mount- 
ainous a labour, and Lord DanEsrort 
advancing the refreshing, if somewhat 
doubtful, opinion that the dole is not 
regarded with favour by the working- 
classes. Enough that, like Pooh é 
they contrive to —— the insult. In 
Committee on the British Sugar In- 
dustry Assistance Bill Lord Crawrorp 
and Lord Marky agreed that our sugar 
beet factories are simply too hideous 
for words, 

In the Commons, Mr. Darton in- 
formed various questioners that Mr. 
HENDERSON had mentioned the matter 
of the Russian debt — tions to the 
SovieT AMBASSADOR, who had promised 


to mention it to Moscow. as there 


any mention of a time limit? asked Sir 
Kinastey Woop. Mr. Darton replied 
that the Forrign Secretary would 
not consider that at all a useful way 
of handling the matter. 

Dr. Apprson informed Mr. C. W1L- 
LIAMs that he was willing to consider 
anational mark standardisation scheme 
for potatoes. The present test of a 
British potato—its non-appearance 
until the British market has been glutted 
with foreign potatoes—is admittedly a 
rough and unready one. 

The House learned with belated satis- 


faction that Sir Mr.es Lampson had | 





over some high and contentious mea- 
sure—on such a scene, in short, as 
would fire the public imagination and 
give it something to look forward to 
when October restores the animated 
political scene. 

The Lords, it is true, strove to fan 
the dying embers of the strife by once 
more evicting from the Agricultural 
Land (Utilisation) Bill the clause deal- 
ing with large-scale Government-con- 
trolled ranching. Doubtless it was in 
view of this determined attitude that 
Dr. App1son subsequently renounced 
in another place his dreams of an 
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been instructed to convey a strongly-| England replete with ten-plough trac- 
worded demand for the handing over | tors, herd-riders, cattle-rustlers and all 
of the missing Mr. THORBURN to the the other picturesque paraphernalia of 





THE NEW TIME-MACHINE. 


The House of Lords put a four-years’ limit to the Land 
Utilisation Bill; the Commons altered it to ten; the Lords 
proposed seven. Later they compromised at eight. 


Lorp HarmsHamM AND Dr. AppDIsoNn. 


the great open spaces where 
men, to say nothing of Ministers 
of Agriculture, are men. It is 
rumoured that his own Party is 
now belatedly urging him to 
save the farmer from ruin at 
the hands of the foreign dumper. 
He has no doubt decided that 
it is best to make farming more 
profitable before he tries to 
make it more productive. 


be passed, and, as the ever- 
green subject of sweepstakes is 
momentarily in abeyance, Aliens 
formed as good a subject of 
discussion as any other. Mr. 
Locker- LAMPsSON urged the 
Home Secretary to believe 


Mr. KNIGHT not very relevantly 





The Home Office Vote had to | 


that the alien was still seeping | 
in in excessive quantities, and | 


besought him to remember that | 


this country had always en- | 


voices, like the lady in Marriage, 


couraged the free expression of | 
opinion. Meanwhile other Mem. | 
bers had reached out with their 


and brought the conversation | 





President, Marshal Cutanc Kat-sHex | round to sweepstakes, street accidents, | 
himself. It remains to be seen whether | the Tote and the Home Office Indus- 

the Chinese can really be persuaded | trial Museum—a topic which, consider. | 
that Mr. HENDERSON means business. | ing the present state of the country, | 


At the instance of Sir H. Samuet,|seems to have incurred very little 
Members discussed the deplorable state | attention. Mr. CLyNgs, with an ad- 
ofthemining industry. It was a gloomy equately comprehensive reply, surren- 
discussion because nobody, least of all|dered the House’s attention to the 
the Secretary of the Mines Department, | Inland Revenue Department. 
had any useful remedies to suggest. | 
Indeed, one almost gathered from Sir | More Muddied Oafs. 
Herpert Samvev’s speech that his} “Councu, Decipe To Take PuuNGr. 
object in initiating the debate was to | £17,000 Sewerage Scheme.” 
inform the House that Mr. A. J. Cook | Headlines in St. Helens Paper. 
was probably not such a fool as he had | 
sometimes sounded. 

Tuesday, July 28th—It seems all | 
becca that Parliament should go out the Carnival yesterday. She has won many 
in a blaze of inglorious detail when, if prizes at horse shows.” 
things were differently adjusted, the | Caption in Sunday Paper. 
sessional curtain might be made to fall | ANNE oF CLEves, “that great Flanders 
on the Parties locked in a death-grapple | mare,” was later than that. 








Things which Might Have Been 
Expressed Less Insultingly. 
* Miss as a queen of 1,000 years ago in 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 
“Wuaeprtmnc THe Snape,” 


THe PRESIDENT Or THE Royal 





CONTENTMENT AT LAST. 


Written on a very wet July afternoo 
fter hearing the news that Ganpu 
coming to London in September and wou 
nsist on wearing his usual Eastern attir 


THE nightingale is dumber 
And droops the crimson ros’ 
A few weeks more and summe 
Will find its lingering close 
And oh! I lose my patience, 
I have no heart to sing 
Of German Reparations 
And all that kind of thing 


For crisis follows crisis, 
And some there are who scold 
Commodities and prices 
And some who fleer at gold; 
There is no rhyme nor reason 
In anything they say, 
It spoils the London Season 
When men go on that way 


I look towards September, 
For one thing then shall be 

Which all men shall remember 
To all eternity: 

Our Western manners loathing 
The pundit, the Hindu, 

A loin-cloth for his clothing, 
Alights at Waterloo. 


7.0 


La AL SOCIETY P 


RFORMS THE CEREMONY OF 








When GANDHI comes to London 
W ith laughter in his eyes 

\ll done things shall be undone 
(nd gay things shall be wise; 

Oh, cokernuts and candhi 
An | coffee-ices brown 

Shall be the fare of GANDHI 


When GaNbuI comes to Town. 
He shail not wear the trousers 
i) inary crooks 


N yr jon the boon carousers 
In restaurants-de-luxe ; 

His food it shall be simple, 
His clothes he shall confine 

To something like a wimple 
{round the central line. 


Ere vet the faithless swallow 
Has left us he shall come, 
And crowds shall always follow 

A sper tacle so rum; 





On Bernarp Suaw we'll loose him | 


To talk as Sage to Man, 
And Suaw shall introduce him 
[fo Exnstern if he can. 


And I shall take the fiddle, 
And Ganput shall advance, 
His beach-wear round his middle, 
And join the mazy dance; 


And porter and coal-heaver 
In chorus shall conspire, 
And every stout believer 
In rational attire. 


The big men sit and bellow 
About the moving mark, 
But GaNnpDuHt is the fellow 
To make Exchanges park; 
From Tring to Tonypandhi 
I hear the people say, 
“Oh, Ganput! Tell us, GaNpM, 
What Germany must pay!” 


Ere yet the last white petal 
Has fallen from the rose 

The nations he shall settle 
And leave them in repose ; 

All done things shall be undone 
And all great things be less 

When GaNnput comes to London 
In near-to-nakedness! 

Vor. 

Undertones of Fashion. 
“In the evening black-and-white combina. 


Lions are seen everywhere.” 
South African Paper. 








*The Good © ompanions'’ is play ing to full 
audiences at His Majesty's. 
Scots Paper. 


|A good play deserves to be preceded 


| by a good dinner. 
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i Postman and Barber too, “ Now, KEEP STEADY, BECAUSE I'VE GOT AN EXPRESS LETTER FOR THE Manor Hovse.” 
i = 
approached her and proffered her a|a “sport” to which his coarse intellect \ 
THE BLUE DRYAD. cocktail. Hilary drank it with reckless | was vast about equal to. For one free \ 
FourRTEEN may probably seem a} abandon. hour of liberty she was free—free! She 
young age at which to write serious} “You look more like a Dryad than|had on a swimming costume of tur- 
Fiction in. But I may add that I have) conventional Society girl!” he said |quoise blue, so her slim boyish form 
studied the ways and methods of} with a somewhat admiring tone. really did look strongly like a Greek 
_ novels (good novels, I mean) as well as} “Yes!” she responded eagerly. “I}Dryad. One thought about Virgil and 
| literature. I fear that the ensuing story | think I must be a daughter of the sea- | Petrarch and their various pieces of 
| which follows may be considered rather | foam, like Venus de Milo, as I am only | Greek poetry when gazing at her. 
_ “daring” in some of its respects. Well, | happy if and when roaming on the sea-| She was not, however, so unobserved 
| Ll admit that I am one of those authors | coast. I am stifled in these surround-|as she imagined. An artist sat on the | 
to whom conventional ideas count but | ings. But tell me about yourself. Who | beach, struggling to convey the myriad 
little for.—Betry AuprEy Brown. are you?” |phrases of the sea to his inanimate 
| Hilary, hidden behind an alcove,| “Derek Clifton—artist, vagabond | canvas. It was Derek! 
os | glimpsed the stately ballroom with a/| and septic!’ he laughed. “As much of| He jumped up, feeling inaudible 
| septical smile. Yes, this was Society, | a fish out of the sea as you are in these | emotions welling to the surface. 
_ as it was known; but what did she care | surroundings, I expect. We must be| “Hilary!” he muttered. “Have you 
_ for these wealthy hangers-on who hung | friends—Hilary !”’ ‘come again into my life only to go out 
on to her father, Sir Jasper Mallison,| “It is too late, Derek,” she said,| of it again once more?” 
G.O.B.E., because they secretly feared | giving a somewhat bitter expression.| ‘‘ Yes, Derek!” she sighed, sagging § 
instead of liking him, owing to his|‘‘I am engaged to the Fifth Earl of| wearily. “ Life is difficult, I know, but ’ 
te in the beau monde of Finance? | Morchester, whom my father insists on | we must all ‘dree each other’s weird.’ £ 
hose who crossed Sir Jasper’s path he | being my fiancé, but for whom I can-| Still, by the ‘Path of Duty’ we shall 
i | did not hesitate in crushing. This was| not conquer an almost unconquerable| probably reach the ‘Haven 0’ 
a well-known matter of common know- | prejudice against.” | Dreams.’ ” 
ledge, so hence the fawning crowds who; Suddenly Derek crushed her in his} “But you are being stifled,” he 
thronged Belleview Abbey, an ancient /arms with a look of passionate love.|averred. “‘So therefore why not untie 
Cistercian priory which he purchased. | When she recovered from the surprise | the Gordian knot?” His eves blazed. 
ii Noticing the septicism imprinted on | of this somewhat unsuspected act he | “No, Derek,” she reasserted. “It can 
i Hilary’s discontented but yet lovely | was gone. jnever be, for Destiny has ruled that 
face and slim boyish form, a young man cs 4: Ee % |we are Fated. Only, look here. Sup- 
whom any close observer would say at} Hilary ran blithely along the sea- posing I come here every day so that 
once, “ An artist or a well-known poet!”’| coast. Her fiancé had gone out golfing, | you can paint me, and meanwhile we | 
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can talk about art and theology and| 
so on?” 

Derek’s picture, ““Dryad in Blue,” 
was the “problem picture” of the 
Royal Academy. Crowds crowded 
round it with curious glances every day. 
Who was she—the mysterious model 
the identity of whom nobody seemed to 
know of? Only one day Lord Mor-| 
chester recognised its identity—and a 
week later he wasdead. Apoplexy inter- 
vened on top of a weak heart, and after 
| a short but somewhat serious illness he 

was dead, as I have said. 
i CS # # # 

A certain picture hangs in the place | 

| of honour in a small but artistic cot- | 
tage within sight of the ceaseless mur- | 
mur of the ocean. 

A tall slim girl, the look of septi-| 
| cism having given pride of place to 
radiant joy, trips indoors from outside 
to where there sits a famous painter, 
painting. ‘My Dryad of the Sea!” he 
| remarks earnestly. 

And the moon smiles down laugh- | 
ingly over “Haven o’ Dreams.”’ 


| 





| WHAT WILL YOU DO IN THE NEXT WAR, 
| DADDY ? 


(A Batiap For BIL.) 


“Wuat will you do in the next war, 
Daddy, 
When Locarno-time comes round 
And the trumpets sound, 
For, by Treaty bound, 
Old England in the soup once more 
is found ? 
Will you stand in the trench 
With the Germans (or the French 
Will you fire a little gun 
Against the Frenchman (or the 
Hun)? 
Will you wear a hat of brass 
Or a helmet made of tin 


When triumphantly you pass 
Into Paris (or Berlin) ? The Local Autocrat. “H'm! 1 supposE YoU ARE ONE OF THOSE PROPLE 
Will you battle in a Tank, or be WHO'VE GOT TO HAVE SOME SORT OF OUT-DOOR OCCUPATION.” 
useful at a Bank? —=—==== = 
Say, Dad, in what exact capacitee | Well, as to this here Treaty, But I do like a wash, 
; Our honour is, as usual, involved, And I don’t like a pack, 











| Side by side with the Boche, the horrid ‘ 
Froggies you will slosh And I don’t see how And if we have to slosh 
(Or vice ‘versa, as the case may We can bust it now, The Froggie (or the Boche) 
be).” 3 But, speaking for myself, I am| I'll be there, by Gosh— 
resol ved— But well at the back, 
| “We are the mugs of the world, my Anyone can take the trench And I'll march to the attack 
lad,” From the Germans for the French,| Asa batman to a W.A.A.C. 

The ex-infantryman gently hinted; (Or vice versa, as the case may | neeceeneen, A, P. . 
| “I don’t know why we stoop be) ; P The Astigmatic Conjurer. 

To the European soup, Anyone can fire a gun “ ee ; , 

Buttherethe British feat cinnpelated Against the Frenchman (or the | Pir aan Sncecion tet sain ieiiaes keaton 
| Poor old England holds the baby Hun) | reward.” —Adet. in Portsmouth Paper, ' 


Sut it definitely won’t be me! | 
Nobody's so keen “___. __. (Sottish comedian).” 
On the honour of the nation; | B.B.C. Programme in Daily Paper. 
Don’t think I mean | Many people like that kind of humour 
To evade our obligation ; | best. 


| While Europe hops upon the bus, 
| But, if England’s ever done, do you 
think there's one 

As would cross the road to lend a 
| hand to us? 


} 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Maurice CHEVALIER WasTED. 
Maurice CHEVALIER is not being too 
well handled. With his gay insouciance, 
his boyishness, his engaging gestures, 
his singing voice, his speaking voice, 





THE STAIRCASE LIEUTENANT. 
Niki. . M. Maurice CHEVALIER. 


his consummate stage ability, he is the 
best material that the talkies have yet 
discovered. It may be roundly said 


_ that he was made for the talkies and 


that the talkies were made for him. 
This would be true even if he spoke our 
language perfectly, but with his broken 
English he is fifty per cent more attrac- 
tive: it is an immense additional asset. 
All these qualities could, if pains were 


_ taken, be turned to good account and 


the gaiety of nations be increased. 
There was plenty of proof of this when 
he was the hero of a very human story 
of to-day in The Big Pond. It is not too 
late yet, but it will not do to postpone 
things much longer. And more under- 
standing, sweetness and light must go to 


| the production than the vaunted Herr 
| Ernst Lusrrscu has brought to The 


Smiling Lieutenant, which, if it is a 
masterpiece, is a masterpiece only of 
silliness and vulgarity. 

“T don’t mind vice in my servants,” 
I once heard a clever lady say, ‘but I 
can’t do with stupidity.” These words 
came to my mind as I saw the film, 
which begins with great spirit and 
promise, steadily declining to its de- 
plorable end, when Niki (Maurice 
CHEVALIER), who for all his Viennese 
military free love had led us to believe 
he would be true to his Franzi, betrays 
her. The story, which is almost the 
most foolish and coarse that the talkies 


have yet given us, is saved from down- | daughter, Mrr1am Horxuns, who makes |conscious. They just went about their 


right offensiveness only by the cheerful 
shallowness of everyone concerned. 
Love is talked about and sung about all 
the time, but there are no lovers in the 
piece: nothing but philanderers. Even 
that excellent actress and very charm- 
ing woman, CLAUDETTE COLBERT, as 


such a mess of Niki’s life, does her best 
too, but without for a moment leading 
us to believe in her. Poor CHares 
Ruaa@ es, usually so funny and prom- 
inent, appears at the start and is im- 
mediately lost for ever. An even briefer 





glimpse is afforded us of that Austrian | 





Franzi, has to play the part of a wanton | 

who, though still enamoured of her) 

protector, instructs her petty little | 

rival how to turn his repulsion to appe- | 

tite. Many a film-actress could do this 

and leave us cold; but when CLAUDETTE | (f 

COLBERT is so treacherous and so un- | 

true to herself our feelings are outraged. | 

Perhaps that is the best word to de- | 

seribe our feelings all through the, 

second and longer part, after Niki and 

the Princess start on their unforgivable | 

wedded career ; and as this is the main | 

material of the film the result is depress- 

ing. That Maurice could be a rake we | 

knew and did not deplore, although he | 

would lose nothing and gain much if | 

he were merrily honourable; but we | 

never thought to find him a bounder— | 

and in such a uniform! | 
Considering what rubbish it all is, | 

everyone concerned is to be congratu- | 

lated on working so loyally, although | 

commiserated with too. MAURICE M. Maveice Crevauier. “Wy vipn’r | 

never flags, and for the first few min- | THEY Give ME A SONG ABOUT BED?” 

utes is adorable. CLAUDETTE COLBERT, 


1 


| 


| EA 
i~¥ 





monarch who for twenty years every | 
writer of headlines in the English Press 
knew as the “Aged Emperor.” There is 
a boom in Franz JosEPH just now: he | 
lends dignity to The White Horse Inn; | 
but to find him aiding and abetting the 
flagrant nonsense of T'he Smiling Lieu- 
tenant is indeed a shock. E. V. L. 


CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Untit recently it was years and | 
years since I had blushed about any- | 
thing. There used to be a time when 
I was so self-conscious that merely to 
be asked what I had done that day | 
brought a blinding crimson tomy cheek, | 
no matter how friendly an interest | 
prompted the question. | 

I thought all that was over. But | 
lately my life has been clouded by a | 
recurrence of this uneasy self-con- | 
sciousness. Yesterday the climax was | 
reached. 
| I belong, I suppose, to what is called 
| the middle class: that class which pro- 
|duces most of the doctors, lawyers, 
| civil servants, artists, stockbrokers and 
so on. Since my boyhood, I have heard 
as Franzi, who needed less winning than | daily about the “working-class,” the 
any girl that any Viennese officer ever |implication plainly being that my 
ee is always her attractive self.| friends and relations who follow the 
fr. BARBIER, as an impossible Ameri-| various professions named above do 
canised mid-European king, looks like | not work. 
our own Mr. Norman McKrnnet and | Until a year or two ago there was no 
does his best. His even less credible | question of the middle class being self- 











A PRINCESS’S EDUCATION. 
INSTRUCTION In HOLLYWooD APPEAL. 


Princess Anna Miss Mrrtam Hopkxrns. 
Franzi Miss CLaupetre CoLBerrt. 
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affairs. Now all that is changed. To- 
day it is not enough that I do my work 
and provide a home, food, education 
and amenities for my family. 
time I come in contact with a genuine 
“worker” so self-consciously sensitive 
have I become that I know exactly 
what he is thinking of me. 

Yesterday a Vertebra of the Empire's 
Backbone came to mend the hot-water- 
tap in our bathroom. He came at ten 
minutes to ten in the morning. I was 
still in my dressing-gown. He made no 
remark. He did not lecture me. Yet I 
was conscious of the mixture of con- 





tempt and reproach in his eyes. He had | 


jumped to the conclusion that I was an 
Idler, a Social Parasite, one who lay in 
bed all day battening on the Capitalist 


| System; one, in fact, who was able to 
| shave in the middle of the morning 


| because he had 


inherited a Vested 
Interest. 

I hovered shamefacedly in the pus- 
sage, scarcely liking to go into the 
bathroom. But at length I plucked up 
courage. 

Twenty years ago our conversation 


would have been something like this: 


| gets along, we'll have it off. 


Me. Good-morning. 

Plumber. Good-morning, Sir. Looks 
as if we’re going to get a bit of summer 
at last, Sir. 

Me. Yes, it certainly is brighter 


| What’s wrong with that tap? 


Plumber. Well, Sir, when my mate 
I expect 
it wants a new washer. 

Me. Good. 


Yesterday it ran as follows :— 

Me. Er—good-morning. 

Plumber. Good-morning. 

Me. Do you mind if I use the basin ? 
shan’t be in your way ? 

Plumber. Humph! 

Me. What do you think is wrong with 


—_ 


that tap? 


Plumber. The gentleman that was 


| with me has gone for a wrench. When 


he comes we'll have it off and see. 

Me (with a nervous titter), 1 expect it 
seems funny to you that I should be 
getting up so late when you’ve been 


| working since eight o'clock. But the fact 


is | was working till half-past one last 


| night. 


Plumber (with stony incredulity). Ho 
Me (abashed). Yes. You see, we work 


| at different times, you and I. I some- 
| times have to go on till a thing Is 


finished; in fact—— 


He gave me a pitying look and turned 
away. Full of shame, I slunk back to 
my bedroom till he should be gone. 

For years I have enjoyed standing at 
the open windows of my flat at odd 
moments; but recently some enter- 
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THE MAN WHO WANTED TO KNOW WHERE THE BRAKES WERE. 








prising person has begun to pull down | office to continue my idling. I could 
the old barns opposite and build a row | spare no time for luncheon. 
of houses. An army of workers are As I drove away (having kissed my 
scrambling about scaffolding all day at| wife and the children) the workers 
a height that enables them to look | were resting after their dinner interval. 
straight in at my windows. Under their | I felt a dozen pairs of eyes fixed upon 
stern and critical gaze I feel myself to| me with grave disapproval. 
be one of those things which will soon) There is nothing for it. To-morrow I 
be swept away along with the rest of | shall go to the foreman of the opera- 
the Social Evils tions opposite and, having got him to 
The job of building that row of | call a meeting of the workers, I shall 
houses promises at the present rate to 'make them a short speech justifying 
last another year. If so, life will be un- | my existence and pass round letters of 
bearable unless some clear understand- | reference in support of my apologia. 
ing is come to between the workers and SSS 
mvself. To-day, at 1.0 p.m., having Smith Minor, Bless Him. 
since 10.30 a.m. been engaged upon| “It had been raining cats and dogs and 
what I am foolishly pleased to call my | the road was covered yy a are E 
work, I opened the front-door and | Re eee 
came down the steps into the sunshine. “ Trade—Comfortable Summer Cottage on 
At the kerbstone stood my small open sea, six miles out, for cabin boat.” 
dilapidated motor-car, which the in- | Advt. in Canadian Paper. 
surance company have valued at! Fora life on the ocean wave, the cabin 
got into it to go to my | boat certainly sounds safer. 
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CAPE HORN DAYS. 
XII.—Tne Care Horner. 
I Never was in clipper ships when they was in their prime; 
The tea fleet an’ the ics oa they was done afore my 

time; 

The ship I knowed the best was a big Cape Horner, 
Thrashin’ to the westward round that stormy corner, 
Loaded down with Cardiff coals for Californio, 
Rollin’ round to ’Frisco—forty year ago! 


When it was “Round the Horn an’ ’ome again, that’s the 
sailor’s way,” 

’Crost the road to Newcastle,* back to ’Frisco Bay, 

Up the coast to Oregon, down to Callao, 

Round the Horn an’ 'ome again—forty year ago! 


She was ‘ard-run, undermanned, ‘ungry as you please, 
She wallowed both rails under in the thundering Cape Horn 


seas ; 

With three thousand ton inside her she was like an ’ouse to 
steer, 

She didn’t carry flyin’ kites nor suchlike fancy gear; 

But reefin’ upper — was a picnic in a blow, 

Rollin’ ‘ome from ’Frisco—forty year ago! 


She was only built for cargo, she was nothin’ of a clipper, 

But the Old Man was a snorter of an old-style racin’ 
skipper ; 

The seas they kep’ on poopin’ ’er, ’e wouldn’t ‘eave ’er to, 

"E ’ung on to ’is topsails an’ ’e run till all was blue; 

It was ‘“‘ Keep ’er movin’, Mister,” every time ’e went below, 

An’ we beat the fleet from ’Frisco—forty year ago! 


But Time ’e keeps on movin’ too, and them old days are 


| The slashin’ big fourposters from the Mersey an’ the Clyde, | 





An’ the Yankee skysail yarders with their plankin’ scoured | 


like snow, 
Loadin’ grain at ’Friseo—forty year ago! 
Law’s ships, De Wolf’s ships, Castles, Counties, Glens, 
Potter’s fleets and Leyland’s, Halls an’ Clans an’ Bens, 
Cities, Ports an’ Passes, Falls an’ Lord knows what— 
All of ’em are gone now, and most of ’em forgot; 
Rotten ships and good ships, speedy ships and slow, 
That used to load at ’Friseo—forty year ago! 


sailor’s way,” 
’Crost the road to Newcastle, back to ’Frisco Bay, 
Up the coast to Oregon, down to Callao, 


C. F. 8. 








THE PLATINUM BLONDE AND THE MOVIE-STAR. | 





| “Sister,” replied the Movie-Star, after scrutinising her 
| closely, “good Platinum Blondes that are not Dyed in the 
| Wool are scarce. I will certainly save you, but I would 
‘like to have you Indicate how it is to be Done.” 

| “Tf it would not be an Impertinence,” she cried, as the 
| Ffoor below Caved In, “ to express an Opinion before One 
‘has successfully coped with this Identical Situation as the 
| Protagonist of a Tnousand-and-One Features, I think 
‘this is but a Routine Job. You merely vault on to the 
| Portico, swarm up the Japonica and swing across on a 
Persian Shutter to my Window, holding me tenderly with 
|your Right Arm as you Return by the Same Route. 
| But,” she added with a Blush that owed little to the 
'Glow of the Conflagration, “‘as we have not been In- 
troduced, I must ask you to Omit or at least to Modify 
your normal Close-up Embrace on regaining Terra Firma.” 

“ Honey,” said the Movie-Star sadly, “‘my Stunts, without 
exception, are done for me by my Double, a poor Boob at 
the Bottom of the Pay-Roll. What you demand of me is 
Beyond my Strength, but I can, and will, secure a Ladder 
and raise it against your Window, let the Consequences 
\of the Exertion as it affects my Chronic Neuritis be 
| What they May.” 

For some time the Platinum Blonde remained numb with 
Disillusionment. 

“You will Yourself ascend and assist me down?” she 
asked at length, with an Inflexion that hopefully invited an 
Affirmative Response. 

“ Alas, Baby,” cried the Movie-Star over the noise of a 
Subsiding Wall, “I have no Head for Heights; but I 
promise that I will hold the ladder Steady whilst you 
Descend.” 

At that the Platinum Blonde Threw herself Backwards 
and was consumed in the Flames. 

Moral: Real Life is often an Unsatisfactory Imitation 
of the Imaginary. 





An’ the ol’ ship’s gone for ever, like we all must go at last, | 
Like the ships that made a forest on the ’Frisco waterside, | 








A FAST LIFE. 


[The twenty-four-hour clock is said to be coming in the near | 


| future. ] 
| 1 AM commonly regarded as exceptionally mild; 


| ITnever seek to set the town aflame; 

| My youth, as I remember it, was anything but wild; 
| My middle-age is absolutely tame; 

| | carry out sedately all the duties of the day; 

| IT never do the smallest thing to shock, 


| And the sternest social critic couldn’t disapprove the way | 
When it was “Round the Horn an’ ’ome again, that’s the | 


I always go to bed at ten o'clock. 


| But, though by now my habits have become completely set 
And the thought of any change I should resist, 


Round the Horn an’ ‘ome again—forty year ago! | There are times when I am conscious of a feeling of regret | 


For the things I rather fancy I have missed ; 

And I’m welcoming a future when the clocks that we 
employ 

Will produce what heretofore I never knew— 


A FaBie. | A sense of dissipation I shall thoroughly enjoy 


One day a Platinum Blonde whose Romantic Instinct | 


had burgeoned luxuriantly in the Hot-house Atmosphere | 
of the Picturedrome perceived that a Movie-Star of the | 
Male Gender, renowned alike for his Erotic Charm and | 
Athletic Courage, was about to pass by; whereupon the. 
Platinum Blonde hastily set Fire to her Hines and shrieked | 
for help from the Dormer Window. 

When she had suceceded in attracting the Attention of | 
the Movie-Star, the Platinum Blonde said, “Will you not 
take advantage of your Opportune Arrival to succour me ?”’ 


* The one in New South Wales. 











When I never go to bed till twenty-two. 








The Man with the Parachute. 


a 


“An Experienced Gentleman of practical knowledge in various 
engineering and business lines is open to descent offers.” 
Advt. in Calcutta Paper. 





A Real Flying Trophy. 

“A Paris correspondent states that neither the French nor Italian 
seaplanes will onter for the Schneider Trophy race. In such a case 
the trophy would after flying over tho course pass into permanent 
possession of Britain.”—Singapore Paper. 
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She. “On Look! THERE’S A MAN BEING CHASED BY A BULL. WHAT CAN WE DO FOR HIM?” 
He. “TakE NO NOTICE, WE DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT THE FELLOW. IT MAY BE PART OF A DIET OF 
SOMETHING.” 








anecdote—THORNBURY’S famous mutton story—is rightly 
(By Ge At tad of tearet C2 be.) | appreciated at something beyond its face value. 

n od Clerks. 

THERE is so much that is exhilarating and knowledge-| Tuomas Cocurane, tenth Earl of Dundonald, when 
able about Mr. Watter Bayes’ “speculative portrait”’ | seventy-nine years old, was refused command of the Baltic 
of Turner (Bixs, 10/6) that I wish I did not foresee two | Fleet in the Crimean War on the ground that he would be 
stumbling-blocks te a well-deserved success. Mr. Bayes’ | likely to lead his force into some all too desperate enterprise. 
fighting preface, with its staunch preference for honest| His whole career was so adventurous that Mr. E. G. 
artistry and patrons simple and wise enough to back their | Twrrcuerr, in his Life of a Seaman (WisHart, 12/6), only 
own fancy, will infuriate the artists, critics and public who | by the most studied moderation avoids the appearance of 
live on and for pe foe sage His highly personal and hap- | gross exaggeration; for the famous capture of the frigate 
hazard method of dealing with his literary task will inevit-| Z/ Gamo, the driving ashore of the French fleet at Basque 
ably jar on traditionalists who would have appreciated his | Roads, or the cutting out of the Esmeralda from Callao 
matter. There are too many sops to Cerberus here—which- | harbour are only a few among the exploits against grievous 
ever of the brute’s heads you think worth placating; and| odds of this quiet, studious, affectionate man. His in- 
Mr. Bayes, I am sure, would have done better to have con- | ventions, ranging from rotary-engines and the fractional 
ducted his téte-d-téte with Turner less obviously embar- | distillation of coal to Q-boats and a fair approximation to 
rassed by onlookers. This granted, however, what in-| barbed wire, culminated in that famous “plan,” kept secret 
valuable side-lights are shed on art and an incomparable | for a hundred years and to be used only in utter extremity, 
artist! With all due respect to Ruskin—who ee which proved to be a combination of smoke-screens, poison- 
in TURNER a painter largely inassimilable to his system | gas and explosion vessels that would*be formidable even 
—Mr. Bayes sees in his hero a classic figure rather than|to-day. With all his abilities he had a freakish twist. At 
oars innovator, and honours him for having carried | times he evinced almost a passion for indiscretion, an un- 
preg ecwcre a of the eighteenth-century to their legitimate holy joy in ‘answering back,” a delight in outraging 
nineteenth-century fruition. To the eighteenth-century | senior opinion. Captain Marryar served under him, and 
he attributes TuRNER’s more unattractive foibles; in par-|in him one inevitably sees a greater Midshipman Easy, 
ticular the various women of the people who shared with | grown up yet still in the service, combined with a strain 
his —— father, the old barber, the conduct of his | of Gzorcx SrerHEnson and, more amazingly, of CopBETT, 
—— at a domesticity. _Too many chapters are almost of Wiikzs. My only regret is that here in one volume 

evo perhaps to these side-issues; but at least one! is material that might have been developed for three. 
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| If I was wishin’ f’r to goo 


| Before attemptin’ o’ that same 
I'd ask a certain chap to come 
| Along o’ me and drop a hint 
To make me same as friends wi’ some 
He’s done a piece about in print. 


| Telly f'r why. Wi’ them I'd feel 
| A furriner, wi’out a doubt; 
But this 8S. L. Bensusan, he’ll 
Be bound he knows ’em inside out 
Anyways, in Dear Countrymen 
(A book he’s wrote at 7/6 
And Murray sells), he’s got his pen 
Clean into all their artful tricks. 


| To parts of Essex I c’d name, 
I tell ye sawnthin’ I sh’d do Ue VOR Ny 


I surely hope he’d come along. 
Didn’t, I count I wouldn’t show 
My face among that wily throng, 
No, not if that was ever so; 
It makes you laugh till you're fair tore 
The way the mugs is made to pay, 
But, lordy, I’d feel powerful sore 
| If 1 was put on stiddy they. 
Whenever I open one of those long 
genealogical novels that read like a slab 
of The Dictionary of National Biography 
with lyrical interludes, I regret the 
happy discipline of the old three-decker, 
which, appearing in numbers, was com- 
pelled to have some sort of internal 
design apart from chronology. Miss 
CLEMENCE Dane’s latest venture, which 
relates the fortunes of a brilliant family 
of actor-managers from 1715 to the 
present day, is a case in point. It will 
live, I feel, by virtue of one outstand 
ing portrait; but nothing will persuade 
me that the whole of Broome Stages 
(HEINEMANN, 8/6) is greater than its 
greatest part—the story of Domina 
Broome ( floruit c. 1860) whose career of 
leading lady—chequered by two mar- 
riages and an affaire with a cousin 
reveals her creator at her best. The 
most attractive of Domina’s ancestors is 
undoubtedly the first actor of the series, 
a certain Richard Broome of the Devon- 
shire peasantry, who rose to fame 
through a witch's charm and a chance 
fall through a barn roof into a com-|'=—=== 
pany of strolling players. His descendants 
through a maze of metropolitan successes and 
marriages until the fourth generation produces Domina. 
After Domina appears Edmund—the last of the romantic 
Broomes—and with Edmund's children we arrive at the 
post-War generation, stigmatized as ‘soft and hectic 
with the excitement of peace” by their indomitable gran 
mother. Miss DaNe invests the stage throughout with 
80 knowledgeable a glamour, that her well-kept resolution 
to tell personal rather than professional history comes 
almost as a disappointment. 


noble 


and- 


When Artruur Gop.ey went up to Balliol from Rugby, 
where he had been head of the school, he attracted JOHN 
CoNINGTON’s notice by the angelic quality of his Latin 
verses—a quality which, as the present w riter can testify, 


























remains unimpaired to-day. Academic triumphs followed 
thick and fast, but the call of public service was in his 
blood. His father, a pioneer in the settlement of New 
Zealand, and by general consent marked out for the highest 
offices at home, died young, but Lord KiLeracken, after 
being twice private secretary to Mr. GLapsTone, entered 


the Civil Service in 1882 and established a still unbroken | 


record by holding the Under-Secretaryship of State for 
India for twenty-six years. Before entering the permanent 


Civil Service he refused six offers of seats in Parliament; in | 


on Lord MILNER’s retirement. The reasons for these re- 


1904 he declined the High Commissionership of South Africa | 


fusals, set forth with equal candour and modesty, may be | 


' summed up by saying that he preferred to do what he knew 


he could do. The pith of the book and fully a quarter of 


its contents are devoted to the most judicial estimate of 
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| operations on the East 
| African Coast culminat- 
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Mr. GLApsTONE as politician, official and man that has ever | excitement for his fellow-collectors there is indeed no lack, 
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been written. Butitalsocontainsa whole gallery of character- | but with him book-hunting in this strict sense, and in others, | 


portraits of the heads of the 


permanent Civil Service in his | seems as often as not to turn up as an incident among | 


time, the men who really ran the country. For the rest, | happenings which have no association with books. He is, | 


these Reminiscences of Lord Kilbracken (MACMILLAN, 10/6) | for instance, best man at a wedding. He accompanies the 
are rich in unhackneyed anecdote and abound in evidences | bride’s wealthy aunt to see the young things off at Euston; 
of filial piety—an unfashionable quality nowadays—ex-| gets taken to York with the aunt in the train which the 
pressed in a style distinguished yet concise which recalls | pair miss; searches at her urgent request for a worthless 
Sir Henry Savite’s eulogium of Tacrrvs as the historian | novel of which, when he finds it, she has patience to read 
who “hath written the most matter in fewest words.” only a few pages; earns her mild contempt for the poorness 
of his judgment, and finally gets the book back as a legacy. 
The recent flood of War literature, while it has produced | That is a sample of the variety of interest to be found in | 
plenty of accounts of the sea affair from the German side, a chattily-written series of sketches which contain much 
has so far left comparatively untouched the work of) charmingly bookish fact and fancy. 
Britain’s Allies afloat. This gap Commander L. B. Den- | 
MAN’S translation of Commandant Paut Cuack’s “histori-| In The Unlicensed Prospector (Tat Boptery Heap, 7/6) | 
cal romance,” On se bat sur Mer, under the title, Sea Fights: | Miss F. E. Mirus Younc tells the story of four men who | 
} 








The Entente upon the Seas (SimpKts Marsuav, 18fr.), goes | meant by hook or crook to make their fortunes. Un- | 
some way towards filling. The book deals, in a vigorous suecessful on the Lichtenburg goldfields they decide to | 
and popular style ad- > gaa Sag Beats — ~~ defy the law and invade | 
mirably rendered in the the prohibited area of | 
translation, with several |Namaqualand, and | 
of the remoter and less | there they find a won- 

familiar spheres of \derful green diamond 

naval activity. Its sub- 'whose influence upon | 
jects are the exploits of ‘them was far indeed | 
French drifters in the ‘from wholesome. Brad- | 
Mediterranean, the | shaw was the leader of | 
ithis quartette and in | 
| villainy could not be | 
| beaten; but Brian Ren- 
D shaw, the youngest of 











ing in the destruction of 
the cruiser Kénigsberg, 


the Otranto barrage 


| and the share of the 
| French Navy in the 
| defence of the Suez 
| Canal. Given a format 
| more suited to English 








= 


requirements than the 


the party, was not by 


any means as easy to 


| victimize as he seemed, 
‘and in him we have a 


character more complex | 


‘than Miss Mriis Youne 
lis in the habit of draw- | 


present paper covers, 
the volume is one which 
should find many 
readers in this country. 


‘ing. A readable yarn, | 
| of which those of us who | 
are thinking of holidays 

»¢ | should make a note. 

a: i 7 AN 
When, like a golfer The excursions of dis- 
homing in triumph from a ___| tinguished novelists | 
the links, the Sharif Asa ben Tamir began his evening recital of | into the realms of mystery and murder are not invariably | 
how hard and how neatly he had smitten the horsemen of the | crowned with success, but if the main theme in T'he Shortest | 
Wallabi, it was too much for the lady Yashima, his intended, | Night (HE1NEMANN, 7/6) is rather clumsily handled Miss G. | 








NEW MODES, NEW MANNERS. 





| who had heard it all many times before; so she rode out | B. StpRN’s side-shows provide a charming entertainment. | 


across the desert and, boarding a convenient aeroplane, | She has staged her drama on the French Riviera and 
made towards England. With her astounding reactions to | introduces us to two house-parties whose members are 
this country Mr. R. T. SHerwoop makes play in/drawn with unfailing humour and skill. The by-play | 
Yashima (BENN, 7/6). Her rich flow of sultanic metaphor | between these two parties is brilliant, but the machinery | 
and her pathetic belief in the militant idealism of the Eng- | of the story runs none too smoothly when a way to dispose 
lishman impinge first on a hospitable but Jorrocks-minded | of the murdered man’s body has to be found. This is not | 
county family, then on the smug opulence of a suburb, and | in the first class as a sensational tale, but as a study of 
finally, before her felicitous reunion with the Sharif, on the | character it claims and retains attention. It seems to me, 
scintillating young of Mayfair. This book is light reading therefore, that Miss SrerRN has performed the impossible | 
and Mr. SHERWOOD does not concern himself with any | feat of nearly missing the target altogether and at the | 
deeper satire than the showing up of certain of the more | same time of hitting the bull’s-eye. | 
obvious of our national absurdities; but it is brightly = | 
written in a style which now and then reveals a very | “One of the most deplorable weaknesses of human nature is the | 
happy turn of phrase. “ | love of tittle-tattle—cutting throats behind backs.”—Daily Paper. 
Saat | These contortionists are asking for trouble. 

Readers of Sume Book-Hunting Adventures, by Mr. R. S. | ——_-—__--—— 


GarRNeEtr (B : z “ By the way St. James’s Park pheasants are do'nz well. One hen 
(BLacKwoop, 7/6), must not be misled by the | has a fine brood of five, which should be in excellent condition for 


joa: into as nothing but accounts of shrewd or lucky | the guns by September 1 !"—Gossiper in Daily Paper. 
/ . ain the old book-shops. Of that sort of envy-arousing | Gunmen in St. James’s Park seem to have special privileges. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


WE hasten to contradict the rumour 
that Sir OswaLp Mos.ey has threat- 


ened to resign from the Mos.ey Party. 
* * 


~~ 
Curious noises emitted by a church 


organ were attributed by experts to the 


effect of the June earthquake. The con- 
sensus of parish opinion is that this 
exculpates the organist. 
* * 
. * . . . 

An American physician now in Lon 
don has pointed out the dangers of 
kissing. Fortunately the old custom of 
kissing the income-tax collector died 


| out years ago. ** 


Dr. WitttaM Rosson deplores that 
people now talk of Oxford as the Latin 
Quarter of Cowley. 

The dead languages, of 


Bees which swarmed 
into the streets of Dun- 
dee held up the traffic 
for a considerable time 
and stung several pe- 
destrians; but there is 
little local support for 
the suggestion that 
they were attracted by 
the bonnets of bonnie 
Dundee. os 

* 


A correspondent asks 
whether the sculptress, 
Emma Cotta, who 
made, without his 
knowledge, a 


Suitor. * ¢ 


famous 


Berlin, is any relation to the 
Terra Cotta. — 
* 
On the “Shakespeare Express ” from 


Paddington to Stratford-on-Avon a 
special label, showing the head of the 
poet, is now provided for luggage. ‘This 


_ definitely ranges the railway authorities 


in opposition to the Baconian theory. 
* * 
, * . ry? 
From the latest biography of Tur- 
NER it appears that some of his associ- 
ates were unaware that he was liable 
to bouts of painting. 
* * 
J * . . 
Stoolball has been introduced into 
Iceland, and conjecture is rife as to how 
the game will be affected by the local 
depressions. se 


Mr. G. B. SuHaw admits that Bol- 
shevism will not do for Britain just yet; 


| but he is believed to be confident that 


VOL, CLXXXI. 


PUNCH, 


Sterna and we 
. bust of KILL MI 
Mr. Ramsay MacDon- 
ALD during his visit to 


OR 


the day is not Y= distant when Britain 
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will be done for. 


The House of Commons, we are told. 
can be cleared in ten minutes in the 
event of a fire. It seems a good idea. 

* 

In an account of a recently-produced 

film a girl is described 


face We 


* * 
» 


* * 


experienced opinion. 


* 
Last Saturday week was the centen- | 
iry of the opening of London Bridge. 
It was noticed that many City men pre- 
it quietly at hone. | 


ferred to 


A 


course, are compara- ‘Geet 
tively little used in the ie hal 
neighbouring motor- s 
| works. o'* E> 
* es ~ 
enh 


week-end 
tact that 
empl vel 


wants to « 


Mr. William 


seen mos 


eggs in the 
of the Fabi 4 Society, 
a rald paragraph 


shouldn’t miss this sight. 


French s 
by “a crowing of a cock at midnight. | 
The bird denies that he got the idea | imprisonment for bigamy. 
from Mr. Punch’s cartoon of last week. | of the present anomalies of the law that | 


elebrate 


s pecialist 
serious crime 


for 


ommiut 


* * 


nd 


IN THAT?” 


This is probably due to the | 
a man can’t keep asking his | 
a day off évery time he} 
a murder, 


* * 


pleasant 


eS a 


has a iticed that most | 
is committed 





* 
fennett can now be 


me laugh,” says a critic in an evening 
paper. He seems to have had better 
luck than some of us. 

** 


. 
In a recent speech Signor MussoLixt 
said that when he thinks of some 
modern men he is filled with rage. Still 





} | fiction. 


| North 


1 during the | must 


ee: 


‘RIED MY DAUGHTER IT WOULD | * . 
} 
| 


we do hope the Duce will try to keep 


as giving a man | his black shirt on. 
three thoroughly realistic ay ae on 1 the | 
await Mr. HANNEN 


* * 
* 
Truth is sometimes stranger than 
It is said that during a con- 
flagration in a tobacconist’s shop in 
London s2veral automatic 
| cigaretto-lighters caught firs. 


When the first telephone- exchange 


|was installed in London there were 


only eight subscribers, we are told. It 

have been comforting to know 

~~) that it was impossible 

toget more than six dif- 

ferent wrong numbers. 
* * 


ob 

“In these difficult 
financial times,” ob- 
E serves a contemporary, 
5 “we Englishmen owe 

much to our bankers.” 
Still, there is no need 
to rub it in. 
=." 

With reference to the 
declared 
| the Welsh Nationalist 
| Party to compel Eng- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| lish business firms to 





| Welsh, our 
that the times are un- 
| favourable for this ad- 
| dition to our commer- 
cial burdens 


A dodge fi w teaching 
i dull children is to set 
them to learn tunes with the alphabet 
| printed on the piano-keys. The lady 
of the house next-door would ssem to 
| be faulty in her spelling. 


| breakfast,” s 1y3 a medical man. Then 


says a Daily | how does he explain the prevalence of 


Visitors to London | | dyspepsia among steap- hangers ¢ 


7 
New York a 


| In wandering saxo- 


ientists have been mystified | phone-player who has married six wives 


oo 


|has been sentenced to a long term of 
It is one 


|a@ more serious view is taken of bigamy 


Leicestershire firemen had to hurry | than of saxophone- playi ing. 
away from a game of bowls the other | 


dav in order to attend a fire. 
have done that. 


+ 


wouldn't 


79 


Drake | 


“What would the modern seaside 
‘girl be without her beach pyjamas ?”’ 
‘asks a daily paper. 


The average Ame rican film makes | picture her condition. 





intention of | 


| encourage the study of | 
feeling is | 


| “A good cure for indigestion is to | 
t noons lunching off boiled | stand upright for half-an-hour after 
Common Room | 


We hesitate to | 


| 
| 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL. 
How readily would I respond 
To any economic 
i to forge a closer bond 
For clinching man to brother man, 
Thus rendering people less 
Addicted to class-consciousness ! 


| True that the air to all is free ; 


So is the absence of the sun; 
The act of wallowing in the sea 
Affords them inexpensive fun 


_ (They only need assume 


A minimum of adequate costume). 


The Turf, again, supplies a link 
That tends to mitigate the dole; 


| But something more we want, I think, 


For extricating from the soul 
Of the op majority 


_ Their complex of inferiority ; 


Something to stir their native pride, 
To let the proletarian feel 
That he is privileged to provide 
His whack towards the common weal, 
And prove how strong a nerve is his 
When asked to pay for “social services.” 


Already our officials rake 

A tribute from his shag and beer, 
But too obliquely; I would make 

His manhood’s rights directly clear 
(So that he cannot blink ’em) 


By taxing everybody’s income. 0O.S. 








BAZAAR GOODS. 


Ir must have been an unusually wet 
day which turned our thoughts to Lady 
Afton’s Sale of Work. It was, of course, 
in aid of the Church. Sometimes funds 
are raised for the steeple, sometimes 
for the suppression of the death-watch 
beetle, but at all times for new hassocks. 

“Let’s have a competition,” I said 
to the others. “For Lady Afton’s 


_ bazaar, I mean. We've all been roped 
| in to help, as usual, and we’re all fed 
to the back-teeth, and we can’t go out 


this afternoon, and we all sew like 
nothing in nature. So why can’t we 
combine helping the church hassocks 
to get a new death-watch steeple with 


| amusement for ourselves?” 


“As how?” said mfy cousin Helen. 
“Well, you know the unthinkable 


_ stuff that gets put on the stalls. It’s 
stuff that no individual wants but 
every seller assumes that humanity in 
| the mass will buy.” 


, talion, you know, 


“But nobody does buy it,” objected 
my sister. 

“Yes. There’s always the Duty bat- 
well-off people 
who don’t have to look for bargains. 
But the point is that these s are 
traditional. They are a part of Old 
England. And as we’re useless with 
our hands I suggest we have a private 








working-party and give a prize to who- 
ever turns out the most frightful con- 
tribution.” 

“Three prizes,” answered my sister 
promptly. “First for the Typical 
Bazaar Object ; second for the Most 
Frightful, and third for the Most Am- 
biguous. I’ve often raffled things I 
didn’t know the use of. One simply 
says, ‘Can I tempt you to a ticket?’ 
and points.” 

I rose and kissed her. “ Even though 
you are my sister, at moments such as 
these I almost like you.” 

We then telephoned our friends and, 
to acclamation, outlined our competi- 
tion. 

At six o’clock we compared results 
and brought Mother in to judge the 
classes. 

Eva Marlowe had made a shoe-bag | 
out of printed calico. Mother very 
nearly disqualified it as being, if re-} 
pulsive, and so eligible for Class 2, 
really useful, until she saw the little 
pocket, which fastened with a large 
linen button. 

“What's this for?’’ she demanded. 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” re- 
sponded Eva hopefully. So we put the 
shoe-bag among the possibles for the 
prize in Class 3 (Ambiguous). 

Joan West was disqualified in Class 2 
because, although her strip of “art” 
serge trimmed with sequinned braid 
nearly made us swoon, it was realised 
that somebody might admire it; and 
it was too recognisable as a “‘table- 
runner ”’ to win in Class 3; also, possess- 
ing as it did the germs of usefulness, 
it hardly conformed to the rules regu- 
lating Class 1 (Typical). 

The first person to win was unfor- 





tunately my cousin. I say “ unfor- 
tunately ” because to announce a prize | 
to one’s guests and then to keep it in| 
the family is perhaps not in the happiest | 
taste. But at least our guests were | 
unanimous in their agreement that | 
Helen deserved it. She had stuffed a| 
four-by-six piece of green American | 
cloth into a kind of puffy oblong and | 
won in Class 3 (Ambiguous) without a | 
dissentient voice. Her creation would | 
have carried off the award in Class 2) 
(Most Frightful) as well if she had en- | 
tered for it. 

Mother, in handing her the box of 
fifty cigarettes, asked with real interest | 
what the object was. It couldn’t be a'| 
pillow, it was too small; it wasn’t of | 
the material of which pincushions are | 
made; it had no scent of lavender— 
nothing but a dim repellent reek of | 
mackintoshes. 

“It’s a chair-arm cushion for the | 
elbow,” beamed Helen. 

“But it would fall off the arm every | 
other second.” : 


“Certainly; but that’s what it is.” 
Helen lit a cigarette. “ And,” she con- 
cluded, “it’s washable.” 

Joan’s sister secured the prize in 
Class 2. The finished object smote us 
all into such a state of appreciative 
horror that Mother handed her the box 
of fudge without question. The winner 
had found a large circular stone in the 
garden. She had gilded it and plas- 
tered the surface with knobby dabs of 
parti-coloured sealing-wax. 

Meanwhile the award in Class 1 had 
yet to be bestowed. Our efforts for 
Most Typical were good, but lacking 
the divine spark; and it looked as 
though the second box of fudge would 
go back into stock. 

I had covered a jam-pot with postage- 
stamps and Helen had swiped three 
graded pudding-spoons from our cook 
and tied them together with baby- 
ribbon in an elaborate criss-cross de- 
sign. Somebody else had covered a 
penny notebook with tartan silk, to 
which she glued a bunch of milliners’ 
heather. 

I suppose we were howling too loudly 
to hear the front-door bell, for the maid 
suddenly announced “Lady Afton.” 
She had “come about” the bazaar, and 
we told her we had been working for it. 
Lady Afton then drew an object from 
her bag and said she had just made it. 

“Tt” was six match-boxes gummed 
in pairs and covered with bright wall- 
paper. Upon the end of each box was 
sewn a pearl-button by which the 
“drawers” could be pulled out. 

Mother said, ‘‘ Do you like chocolate 
fudge, Lady Afton?” and pressed her 
to take the box home. RACHEL, 








DANGER AFOOT. 

[Sandals designed to reveal bare toes in 
the ball-room are a novelty with which we 
are threatened from Paris. | 
No prudery, ladies, occasions my view 

That you would do well to be chary 
Of blindly obeying (as mostly you do) 

The Mode in its latest vagary ; 

I am moved by the danger of being 
pursued 

By language unkind and sarcastic 
From partners who rashly expose in 

the nude 

A toe that’s already fantastic. 


My skill in the ball-room is not very 
neat; 
The simplest of steps as I do ‘em 
Awake in my mind in the matter of feet 
Confusion of meum and tuum; 
You’ve borne with me bravely for 
many a day, 
But how shall [ fare when your ten 
toes 
Are patently going to carry away 





A series of painful mementoes ‘ 
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DOGS OF MISCHIEF. 


Mr. MacDonatp (on the Twelfth). THESE DOGS SEEM TO BE PLAYING A GAME OF 


IF THEY REALISE THAT THIS IS MY SHOOT, NOT THEIRS?” 
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ABSENT-MINDED HUSBAND CATCHES THE 8-30. 
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BROWN’S BAROMETER. 


I stmpLy took Brown’s barometer by 
the seruff of its neck and Wait a 
moment. Let me say a word or two 
first about barometers and barometer 
maniacs in general. A barometer should 
be treated as a servant and not as a 
master. Men like Brown, who elevate 
their barometers into a superstition 
transcending truth, who pamper and 
cosset and wheedle their barometers, 
merely turn their barometers’ heads. 
Cheap adulation gets into their works 
and ruins their moral tone. 

From the very first moment that I 
went to stay with Brown I realised that 
he was the victim of his barometer’s 
guile. He was the prey of an atmo- 
spheric charlatan. I had stayed with 
such men before. England, alas! is full 
of them. So long as their barometer 
tamely agrees with the weather all goes 
well. After a while they allow it to get 
the upper hand of them, It imposes on 
their credulous good-nature and is even 
permitted to bully their guests. Very 
soon the host, who has now become 
barometer-gaga, resents any statement 
about the weather arising from mere 
personal observation. 











“Heavens!”’ you say to him in the | 
morning as you fling yourself down in| 
a deck-chair on the lawn, “ this is going | 
to be a fine day, if you like!” 

be . . 

The man looks stonily at you. 

“Fine?” he says. ‘I don’t know| 
about that. I’ll go and have a look at 
the glass.” 

In the meantime the very flowers are | 
drooping, the bees are almost too tired | 
to buzz, oxen and sheep are gathered 
under the trees, where they lie panting 
for breath. Tar bubbles. Anybody, in 
fact, would admit that it was going to 
be hot. Anybody but your barometer- 
boob. He has crept slyly away to tap 
his infernal machine. Back he comes in 
a moment, triumphantly. 

“I thought you were wrong!”’ he ex- 
claims. “The glass is falling steadily. 
We shall need our mackintoshes this 
afternoon.” 

In vain you point to the fact that 
rivers are drying up and fat men fall- | 
ing dead with apoplexy upon every | 
side. 

“IT tell you,” he answers testily, “I, 
tapped the glass and the glass is going | 
down.” 

He has all the chairs taken in from 





the garden and telephones to the Smiths 


|ing his mind? 





not to come round to tennis and to the 
Vicar to use the prayer for drought. 
Of course it doesn’t rain. 
You might suppose that this would 


| daunt the fellow. You might think that 


he would blame his barometer. Not he. 
Does a dog blame its master for chang- 
The poor simpleton 
merely grows angry with the weather 
for not obeying the barometer quickly 
enough. 

“It ought to have rained,” he 
mutters. “There was rain in the air.” 

But he consoles himself by thinking 
how horribly severe the rain will be 
when it does come. Days pass. Fine 
haleyon days. The barometer-addict 
becomes moody and sad. He is seen 
talking to himself amongst the rose- 
bushes, shaking his fist at the sky. 
Then the clouds gather. There is a 
great wind. It is the kind of wind 
which presages a thunderstorm—a dry 
gusty wind. 

“This looks bad,” you say, coming 
down at breakfast-time. ‘It’s going to 
rain.” 

“Rain!” he ejaculates. ‘Not a bit 
of it!” 5 

He has been tapping his totem again. 
In fact he has been tapping it on and 
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off for days, and it has just changed 


| its mind. 


“Going to be a perfect day,” he con- 
tinues. ‘The glass is as firm as a rock.”’ 
Nothing matters after th;\ No 
symptoms of the coming deluge will 


| alter his belief. Donkeys may bray and 


| find their rheumatism 
| Then the skies burst. 


| motor-lorries rolled 


peacocks scream ; cattle may feed down- 
hill and swallows fly low; old men may 
tedious bad. 
Torrents of rain 
obliterate the landscape. 

“T told you it was going to rain,” you 
observe to him mildly. 

He returns to the hall. Tap, tap, tap 

“Only a passing shower, I think,” he 
says stolidly. “The glass is as firm as 
a rock.” 

The simple fact is that the barometer, 
patted and stroked for years, has either 
gone to sleep or is lying for the sheer 
fun of the thing. It enjoys fooling the 
unhappy egg. 

Such a man, then, was Brown. Vice- 
President, I should say, of the local 
Barometer Club, a tapper par excellence, 
a man who would back the fancies of 
his own barometer against the equally 
absurd fancies of the Air Ministry as 
reported in the daily Press 

I simply took Brown’s barometer, 
therefore—but no; I have not yet told 
you the full story of Brown. 

In the first place he refused to let me 
take my raincoat to the Little Worley 
Agricultural Show, although I knew it 
was going to rain like sin. The result of 
this was that, instead of seeing a lot of 
beautiful horses jumping over gates, | 
was obliged to spend the whole time 
looking at onions in a marquee. Onions 
and potatoes. There is something very 
wistful about the plucked eyebrows of 
a large pink potato in an agricultural 
show. But, unless you are an expert, 
even the pinkest potato soon begins to 
pall. Brown had been told in a vision 
by his barometer that it was not going 
to rain, and he therefore assured me that 
the wild tempest which was battering 
the marquee was only a clearing shower 

In the evening we played golf and it 
rained again. That, according to Brown, 
was the final clearing shower, which 
proved his barometer to be correct in 
stating that it was fine. 

I bore it all as meekly as I could. 

“The glass is still going up,” said 
Brown cheerfully when I left him at 
midnight and went to my room. At 
about two a.m. the skies cracked. 
Lightning played round the house and 
dazzled me as I lay in bed. Mammoth 
about the roof. 
Cataracts of water descended on the 
lawn. Straining my ears with every 
sense alert, I suddenly detected between 
the peals a faint tapping sound. I got 
up, went out into the passage and 
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looked over the banisters. A flash re- | 
vealed to me Brown, in pale-green | 
pyjamas, standing by the accursed | 
thing. He raised his woebegone face 
like a man bewitched. 

‘‘ Most extraordinary,” he shouted at | 
me between the thunderclaps; “I can’t | 
make it out. The glass is still going up.” | 

I came down late to breakfast in the | 
morning. Brown was already eating his | 
bacon. It was still raining hard. 

‘You will scarcely credit it,” he be-| 
gan, “considering what has happened ; | 
but the glass has risen again!” 

As I said before, | simply went out of | 
the room, took Brown’s barometer by | 
the scruff of the neck, carried it outside | 
and threw it down his artesian well. I} 


} 


then returned to the dining-room. 





THEN, DARLING, IT’S AGREED. 
LIFT WITHOUT ANY KIND OF PENALTY WHATSOEVER.” 


WHEN WE GET INTO BUNKERS AND 


“The glass has not risen,” I observed | 
quietly. ‘It has fallen. It has fallen | 
two hundred feet. There is no doubt 
about it. Lheard the splash.” Evor. 





A Fragrant Mis-Print. 
“Books REcEIvED, 

The Passing of the Essences. A drama in 
Three Acts. By George Moore. New and | 
revised edition, 68. net.”-—Ma:icheater Paper. | 
Should this not read “By Savory and | 
Moore”’? 


“Mystery Leaper or Burma 
Resets Cavenrtr. | 
His camp was raided four days ago. He 
escaped, but was arrested subsequently with | 
five followers as a result of four days’ search 
in the jumble.”—-North-Country Paper. 
A more intelligent thug would have got. | 


| 


away by making a noise like the Vicar. | 
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THOUGHTS IN A BEER-GARDEV. 


I aM sitting on a small portion of that 
large wicked place, “the Continent.” I 
am sitting in one of those corners of 
Hell, a German, or rather an Austrian, 
beer-garden. The day is that dreadful 
day, “the Continental Sunday.” And 
I am surrounded by members of those 





| 
| 
| 


t 
j 


_ except that they wear 
_more amusing clothes, 


| they look strangely like 
| the patresfamiliarum of 
| Wimbledon or Win- 
| chester. 


| chestnut-trees and talk 
_ and watch their fellow- 


| ancient street. So far, 


| been struck, no child 


pagan and dissolute races, the Germans 
and the Austrians. 

I have my revolver handy ; for at any 
moment, I imagine, an orgy may break 


_ loose and one of these pagans stick me 
| with a knife. 


At the moment, it is true, they do not 
look like rough stuff, like ns, liber- 
tines or Fre 8 They look more like 





Another odd thing about this 
crowded beer-garden is that only a 
small proportion of the people in it are 
drinking tae. By far the greater num- 
ber are drinking coffee or water, or 
eating rolls - and - butter, sausages, 
chocolate-cakes and other perilous 
foods. That, indeed, is the secret of a 
beer-garden—it is a place where you 
can get not beer only but everything, 
including music and fresh air. 

But suppose some fool of an auth- 
ority said (as they say in England very 
often), ‘You shall not provide music 
and you shall not sell beer in the open 
air, vause this will make beer more 
attractive and more people will drink 
beer.” The result would be (as it is in 





be trusted to do as the Germans do? 
Considering how much our statesmen 
dislike the German civilisation, it is 
really rather odd that they are so keen 
on preserving it. We must all be inter- 
national nowadays, they tell us; we 
must get together with the Germans 
and the French, because they are jolly 
good chaps. But suggest to the same 
statesmen that we might perhaps 
benefit by imitating the social arrange- 
ments of the jolly Germans and the 
French, and they can only splutter in- 
sults about the nations mentioned. 
* Beer-gardens” and ‘“‘the Continental 
Sunday” are definitely terms of abuse 
and moral condemnation. And yet we 
are expected to lend our money to these 





respectable bourgeois 
patresfamiliarum with 
their wives and families 
—yes, families. Indeed, 


They sit under the 


citizens stroll down the 


not one of them has 
burst into Dionysian 
song, no woman has 


has fled before his reel- 
ing father’s blows. Nay, 
I strongly suspect that 
all these people have 
been to church. 

Yet this is a Contin- 
ental “ beer-garden,” a 
garden, that is, where 
beer may be sold all 














AT OUR AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 
“WONDERFUL, AIN'T IT?” 
“MeBBE; BUT I’p RATHER “AVE A Cow.” 





day and, if the propri- ma 


_etor likes to keep it open, nearly all 


_ licensing system. 


ystem of this 

there is no 
rue, the manager of 
this café or beer-garden has to have a 
licence to sell beer; but, if he were a 
bookseller or milliner or theatrical 
manager, he would have to have a 
licence to sell books or women’s clothes 


night. The licensing 
town is pape ortegg’ As 


or seats. Whatever you sell you must 
_ have a licence to sell, to ensure that you 


are a man of substance and can and 
will treat your employees properly. 


| But nobody supposes that beer is more 


dangerous than shirts or stalls; and 
| onee you have your licence to sell beer 
| you may sell it when and how you will; 
| and the amazing thing is that, in de- 
| ciding when you will sell it, you are 

governed by the views of a lot of people 
| who want it and not by the views of a 
| few people who don’t. 








debauched peoples, who 
drink beer in their parks 
and go to plays on Sun- 
days! d. Very odd. 
How our statesmen 
must suffer when they 
go to Paris or Berlin! 
Odd. Very odd. The 
only thing, I suppose, 
is to shut my eyes tothe 
horrid scenes about me | 
and think with proper 
pride of the English 
Sunday now so beauti- 
fully drawing to a close. 
In the old cathedral 
towns of England there 
are many who might be 
glad tosit under anawn- 
ing or a tree with their 
families, drink coffee or 
beer, eat sausages or 
chocolates, and watch 
their fellow - citizens 
stroll down the ancient 





street. But no—thank 
God our country is too | 
good for that! Pious | 
__—_—— | paterfamilias makes a 





England) that fewer people would have| rush for the pub at six or seven and 


music and fresh air and more people 
would have nothing but beer. And if 
the State said (which is inconceivable), 
“You shall not drink beer in this beer- 
garden after 10 or before 7,” everybody 
in this place would want beer and no- 
thing else. The people now drinking 
coffee would drink beer instead ; and at 
a quarter to ten everyone would look 
at the clock and begin drinking beer as 
fast as they could till they were stopped 
(as they do in England). And it is 
possible that then you might see a 
citizen or two who had had too much, 
which in this old cathedral town, as 
things are, you never do. 

But in England, of course, we are too 
virtuous—or too vicious ?—for this sort 
of thing. Which is it? Are we too good 
to drink beer in the open air or are we 
80 lacking in self-control that we cannot 





his family see him no more. How much 

more wholesome and godly an arrange- | 
ment! As for the young of our worthy | 
cities, spared from the corrupting | 
horrors of the Continental Sunday, from | 
the beer-garden and the café and the | 
wicked theatre, they slouch up and 

down the main streets, “clicking’’ or | 
making a noise, or, entering one of the | 
temples of Hollywood, hold hands in 
the dark. How much more wholesome 
than the beastly beer-garden! And all 
of them, of course, unlike the godless 
youths of the Continent, have been to 
church. Let us give thanks indeed that | 
we are English, a virtuous nation in a | 
bestial world. A F. Se H 


Another Tactless Sub-Editor. 
“Wineates Banp at Oak HILL. 
ATTENDANCES AFFECTED.” 

Provincial Paper. 
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Yes, Miss. SOMETHING GONE WRONG WITH THE CAR, Miss?” 








THE INVENTORY. 


Ir was unfortunate that the Inven- 
tory man and Barbara’s mumps co- 
incided. I ought to have put him off, I 
suppose. But I didn’t; indeed I forgot 
all about him until Jane came to me 
announcing that the young man about 
the Infantry was here. For a moment 
I had vague visions of a billeting 
officer with designs upon the spare 
room. Then I remembered. I went to 
the door and found there an earnest 
young man with a despatch-case. 

“Have you had mumps?” I asked. 

He had. But he gave me the im- 

| pression that it was for him to ask 
| questions, not for me. So I left him to 
it and returned to Barbara. 

Barbara was mad to see the Inven- 
tory man. If he had had mumps, why 
shouldn’t he come in? And he must 
come in anyhow because he had to make 
a list of all the things in the night nur- 
sery as well as everywhere else. 

“Let him come to the door then and 
1’ll shout what there is,”’ she suggested, 
and thought me very ill-natured when 
I refused. 

Meanwhile the Inventory man went 
methodically through the house, though 
exclusion from the night nursery 





worried him considerably. What was 
there in the night nursery? I gave him 
a summary. Were the books standard 
or modern works? They were standard 
works such as The Happy Chicks 
Annual and The Worst Girl at St. Bede’ s. 
Was there a poker? No. Every mo- 
ment I expected him to ask, How many 
mumps are there ? 

Finally, late in the afternoon, he 
completed his investigations and de- 
parted, his departure marred by a 
slight difficulty in the hall with Sam 
the Airedale. Sam, usually so good- 
natured, was regrettably lacking in 
manners on this occasion. Luckily, 
however, the Inventory man received 


' nothing worse than a fright. 


The Inventory itself arrived on a day 
when Barbara was feeling acutely the 
enforced seclusion of quarantine. It 
cheered her considerably. 


‘I’d no idea we had such wonder- | 
/It must have looked like a giant pin- | 


ful things, Mummy,” she said. “That 
ugly old table in the dining-room 
has ‘scrolled pediment with cluster 
column pilasters’; and that silly chair 
in the drawing-room has ‘taper legs’; 
and what I always thought was a 
waste-paper basket is a ‘cylindrical 
paper-container,’ and the library coal- 
scuttle is a ‘coal vase.’ ‘Three rubber 





water-bags’.... what on earth .... 
oh, I know ; they ’re hot-water bottles.”’ 
Then Barbara gave a shriek. 

“What is it?” I asked anxiously, 
fearing that she had had a relapse. 





“Of course,” she cried—*‘of cours:. 
Now we know why Sam tried to bite 
him. Look!” 


| 
| 
| 


I looked. I may say that Sam sleeps | 


jin the hall in a basket—a little effem- 
{inate for an Airedale, but there it is. 
| The Inventory man had it as ‘ Large 
wicker cat-basket.”’ A. W. B. 








An Early All-Rounder. 

“The vogue of the bowler hat among the 
fair sex at present recalls the fact that it was 
| designed nearly a century ago by William 

Bowler, a London batter.”—NScots Paper. 


“ After the parade the troops went through 
| various evolutions, and advanced with bay- 
| onets fixed to the saluting base.” 

Sunday Paper. 





| cushion. 


| 


| “To barristers the interest in the duel be- 
| tween the three great counsel, Sir William 


| Jowitt, Sir John Simon, and Sir Patrick | 


| Hastings, was intensified by the clash of 
| political rivalries.”—Evening Paper. 


It would be impossible to intensify our | 


interest in these duels @ trois. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH. 


Tux noble Duke of Caviar (concerned in this adventure) is 
The last to bear a title which his house has held for centuries. 





He longed for sons to follow him and rule his smiling valley, 
but 


| He only had a daughter, Lady Alethea Halibut. 


_ This luckless child in infancy unfortunately lost her mother, 


| So Mrs. Spratt, the butler’s wife, was chosen for a foster- | 


mother, 

| As she had no objection, or at least declined to lodge any, 

She reared the high-born infant with her own plebeian 
progeny. 

Now Cuthbert Spratt’s ambitions had a democratic tend- 
ency: 

He longed to see an England with the People in ascendency : 

He tried his hand at politics, though shy at first and 
tentative, 

_ And bloomed at last in Parliament as Labour’s representa- 
tive. 

Thenceforth by zeal, efficiency and unpretending merit he 

Ascended daily higher on the ladder of prosperity, 

Until we find his influence so guiding his associates 

That all the nation’s policy Sir Cuthbert Spratt negotiates. 


| The Duke, meanwhile, complaining that a heavy tax on 
lucre is 

A bar to easy living in a castle in the Dukeries, 

Had sold his lordly acres when the evil days began for him 

And settled in a cottage which his daughter ably ran for 
him. 

One morning both were toiling in the modest little vinery 

When Spratt, his wife and daughter motored up in all their 
finery. 


Sir Cuthbert stopped to speak to them, his courtesy 


punctilious, 

_ Although perhaps inclined to be a trifle supercilious. 

But Lady Spratt interpreted the signs of strict economy 

_ And tears of pure emotion ploughed her placid physiognomy. 

| She eyed the girl, she eyed Miss Spratt, reluctantly com- 
rative, 


pa 
| Then told thestartled company this unexpected narrative :— | 





“Your Grace,” she said, “the time has come to clear up 

ancient mysteries ; 

| Your daughter now is twenty-one, the age her foster-sister is. 

| Long years ago, imagining your wealth would all belong to 

her, 

| I did what then appeared to be a very grievous wrong to 
her. 

| For, while I pushed the pram about the broad ancestral 

terraces, 

| My mind was often filled with revolutionary heresies. 

| I dwelt u our little ones, their striking similarity, 

_ And cruel fate which threatened educational disparity. 

, At last, against my conscience, I allowed a wild idea in 

The while I rocked the cradle with the Lady Alethea in. 

Then short and sharp my struggle, but the instinct of a 

mother won; 





ne. 

_ For proof, if proof you need, observe how true to type their 
faces ‘ 

This lofty brow, this Roman nose, are fine as what your 
Grace's are; 

That blooming cheek, that buxom form, which all the 
Spratts are famous for, 


us for, 





See 








And now that things have altered since the fateful day she 
came to you, 

I'd like my daughter back again, if that is all the same to 
you.” 

They stood amazed and pondered all the revelation significd ; 

Till spoke the hoary. nobleman, in accents fond but digni- 
fied : 

“Then go, my daughter, mine no more. It seems you must 
be fated to ’ 

Rejoin at this eleventh hour the people you're related to. 

But, midst the wealth and luxury your future life will bring 
to you, 

Forget me not, who loved you well, and once was every- 
thing to you.” 


Thus she whose life had hitherto been quiet and industrious 

Was raised to an exalted state, magnificent, illustrious, 

Adorning it the better—to repeat an old banality— 

For having been apprenticed in a school of harsh frugality. 

The other girl, who secretly was wearied to satiety 

With all the empty pomp of her position in Society, 

While living with the Duke, we hope, has early proved the 
platitude— 

The cottage, not the castle, is the place for true beatitude. 





RACIER CRICKET. 

Sir Humphrey is more interested in the Turf with a 
eapital “T”’ than in the turf of a cricket-pitch, but once a 
year he collects a team to play the village worthies. 
Sometimes he himself plays, but this year he acted as 
umpire in company with the leading village publican, who 
is also a keen follower of racing. 
| The match was an excellent one and provided a thrilling 
finish. When Sir Humphrey’s Eleven had made 140 and 
had dismissed eight of the village team for 80 it seemed to 
be all over; but at this point the village fast bowler, who 
has no pretensions to batsmanship and is usually out for a 
duck, suddenly began to knock the bowling all over the 
field. He amassed a cheerful 50 in twenty minutes, and 





I fetched my puling infant and exchanged her for the other | 
0} 


Atones for lack of elegance which nobody would blame | 


/eventually enabled the village to win by a wicket. 

While congratulations were being showered on the hero 
| of the hour it was observed that Sir Humphrey and the 
| publican were walking to the marquee with grave faces. 
| They retired to the scoring-tent in silence and everyone 
| wondered what their gravity portended. The secret was 
soon out, and the sensation which followed may be gauged 
from the formal statement which was later posted on the 
notice-board :— 


“At the conclusion of the match between Greater 
Muddleton and Sir Humphrey Casdon’s XI. the umpires 
held an inquiry into the batting of J. Wuggins, as com- 
pared with his form in previous matches. Wuggins stated 
that he ‘just happened to have his eye in,’ and the Rev. 
R. G. Barkaway, captain of the Greater Muddleton XL, 
explained that Wuggins was a batsman of very uncertain 
temperament and that he always had great difficulty in 
persuading him to keep a straight bat. On this occasion 
he had kept his bat straight, with the result which had 
been seen. 

“After hearing the evidence of the wicket-keeper and 
the bowlers the umpires decided to accept these ex- 
planations, but they cautioned Mr. Barkaway about the 
future batting of his team.” 


I am glad to say that the umpires’ decision was warmly 
applauded by the village, and the theory of doping was 
generally discounted ; but one or two rigid formalists still 
| maintain that Wuggins should have been warned off the pitch. 
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M H LIK rO SEE ONE OF THEM GREAT CRICKET-MATCHES aT LLoyD’'s.” 


Second Lady. “ Arx’T YoU THINKING oF A.1 at Lorp’s, Mrs, Green?” 





PLEASED TO MEETCHA. 

I supPosE nothing is more difficult 
for the average Englishman who finds 
himself being introduced to an Ameri- 
can than to know exactly how to handle 
his greeting. For Englishmen at intro- 
ductions are usually shy, suspicious 
and strongly silent, while Americans 
under similar conditions are self-con- 
fident, securely poised and even appear 
to enjoy it. 

An English introduction, for instance, 
generally goes like this. The mutual 
friend exclaims, very often after you 
have all been chatting happily away 








together for some minutes, “By the| Few Americans, on the other hand, 
way, I don't believe you two know) would dare to pull the “May I intro- 
each other.” He then mumbles, **Mr.|duce . . .?”’ gambit. One of the high 
Smerrr, m'yl-yintroduce Mr. Brmmm.” | contracting parties would be sure to 
You shake hands as if facing up to a | say “No” just for the devil of it, and 
‘Try-Your-Grip” machine, glowering| then they’d be sunk. No, there is a 
at one another the while, and it’s ten | simple directness about the whole thing 
to one the happy chat dies on its feet | which is almost attractive. When a 
right there. At other times the intro-| mutual acquaintance has been able to 
duction assumes an air of such formality | introduce a couple of strangers before 
that nothing more matey than polite | they have already become firm friends 
small-talk about the huntin’ and the | it goes something like this. ‘‘Mr. Dwen- 
shootin’ can possibly result between the | ton Sherford,” says the mediator clearly 
two of you for at least ten minutes, by | and solemnly, “meet Mr. Manchester 
which time one or other will have been | Lyons.” They both grip hands, looking 
led up to the jumpagain somewhereelse. | keenly into one another's eyes (pos- 
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CUTS IN LUXURY. 
Husband (to doctor, who is paying his usual weekly visit to his wife). “ We LL HAVE TO DO WITHOUT YOU FOR A BIT, OLD 


BUT NEVER MIND—THINGS ARE BOUND TO BE BRIGHTER SOON.” 








sibly with memories of that Character- 


_ Building Course, Lesson VIT.—IJ mpress 


Your Personality from the First), and 
Mr. Dwenton Sherford says, “ Vurry 
pleased to meet you, Mr. Manchester 
Lyons,” while Mr. Manchester Lyons is 
saying, “Vurry pleased to meet you, 
Mr. Dwenton Sherford.” 

They then fall at once to asking what 
the other's racket is, or inquiring about 
Associated Varnish Common, or ex- 
changing recipes for ageing whisky by 
hand, and the thing is done. Within a 


couple of days they are Dwenton and | 


Manchester to one another, within a 
week Dwen and Man; or, if they ulti- 
mately become really intimate, they 
will call each other a Sherford and 
Lyons to distinguish the fact. 

Now you can see how difficult it all 
is for our Englishman, accustomed to 
his own insular traditions and plunged 
into a Transatlantic milieu with the 
usual English belief in the uncouthness 
of the natives’ customs. To begin with, 
the introduction comes upon him sud- 
denly. He finds himself all at once being 
propelled by the elbow through the 
crowd (there is always a crowd—which 





makes the introduction all the more|to go and lie down. 
stammer Howy’do?” and Mr. Gleitsch, 


difficult and undesirable), joggling other 
people’s cocktails as he goes and thus, 
if they aren’t good cocktails, burning 
holes in his host’s carpet—with the 
result that, when he’s ultimately lined 
up in front of his opponent, he’s in no 
fit state to do anything but blush and 
stammer. At which point the intro- 
ducer practically finishes him off by 
intoning his full name in a loud bell- 
like voice and requesting a Mr. Shef- 
field D. Gleitsch to meet him. 

As he hears the re-echoing syllables 
of his own name the Englishman at 
once breaks into a gentle perspiration. 


Said out loud his name sounds so darn | 


silly. In fact it is darn silly. How did 
he ever come to get a fool of a name 
like that ? Sheffield D. Gleitsch is sheer 
music beside it. The introducer says it 
all again, louder, but this time request- 
ing him to meet Mr. Sheffield D. 
Gleitsch. By now, unfortunately, he 
feels he just can't. He is in no condition 
to meet even a John Smith, let alone a 
Sheffield D. Gleitsch. His feet have 
swollen and something has come adrift 





in the pit of his stomach. He only wants 


He manages to 


probably repeating his name once 
more, grips his hand and says in a firm 





| 


| you.” 


collected manner, “Pleased to meet | 





| Now this remark is calculated to put | 


| ’ . * . 
| any Englishman, even in a less precari- 


the hell hadn’t he thought of saying 
that himself? Now what can he say? 
For there is really no proper retort to 


remark is to be made, it must be fired 


have been tried, ranging from the 


you very much,” instantly puts the 
affair in a class with a presentation to 
visiting royalty, and unless our Eng- 
lishman is prepared to sign a few auto- 
graphs and mutter something about 
“hands across the seas” into a micro- 
phone, he’d just better get under the 
big sofa and wait till he’s thrown out 
with the empties. To say “Yes” is 
| about as bad; he might as well make a 





|job of it and add, as humorously- | 





ous state, down for a count of ten. Why | 


“Pleased to meet you”; if the same | 
off at the same time. Various responses | 


facetious to the fatuous, and none meets | 
the case. To say, for instance, **Thank | 





| 
| 


} 
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minded Americans themselves often | 
used to do, “* Pleased to have you know 
me.” The simple word “Granted” may 
just get over if he can produce it with 
a merry laugh, but in his present con- 


| dition the merry laugh will probably 


emerge as a sort of harsh throaty 
cackle, which will certainly focus on 
him the attention of everyone in the 


| room and probably bring a couple of 


| doctors to his side bursting with pro 


fessional interest. 

“Oh—er—are you?”’ has also been 
said, but the man that said it had 
apparently by that time already be 
come slightly unhinged, and at any 
rate was never the same fellow afte: 
wards. “ And J’m pleased to meet you 
is better, but generally comes out so 
fulsomely that Mr. Gleitsch surrep- 
titiously puts his wallet and watch in 
an inside pocket, buttons up his coat 
and refuses to the Stock 
Market. 

“Sez you” is snappy, but would not 
be considered polite in the circles in 
which it is hoped the Englishman is 
moving. A fairly good line is for him to 
play up to what many Americans ex- 
pect of the Englishman and drawl out, 
Jolly fine weathah, not half—what ?”’ 
and then haul out a monocle, load up 
his face with it, remark that he has an 
appointment to lecture at Carnegie 
Hall, and beat it while the going’s 
good. One-word answers, like *‘ Quite! ”’ 
‘ Absolutely!” and even ** Probably! 
are out of the question. 

On the whole I imagine the 
thing to do is for him to nod and smile 
and point to the tongue, intimating 
that he has been suddenly afflicted 
with aphasia. The onus of keeping up 
the conversation then devolves entirely 
on the American, and lots of them don't 
mind that. Speech can return to our 
man later; a convincing way is to let 
it happen at the impact of the home 
brewed whisky. He may later over- 
hear Mr. Gleitsch telling friends that 
that Englishman was dumb. But that’s 
what he’d probably hear anyway, so 
why worry ¢ A. A. 


discuss 


best 


CRICKET PERSONALITIES. 
THE GROUNDSMAN. 


THE wise and virtuous groundsman 
knows 

Each little blade of grass that grows 

Encouraged by his helpful hose. 

While simple flowerets of the lea 

May give delight to you and me, 

A buttercup or modest daisy 

Would drive the fellow almost crazy 

If such an alien root should dare 

To trespass on his sacred “square.” 

For in the groundsman’s austere eye 

They rank as weeds of deepest dye, 
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“ HONESTLY WORTH A FRAME, THAT 18, Sr.” 








And you can see his fingers twitch | Yet none is uttered as he gazes 

To pluck them from the precious pitch. | And sees his wicket hacked to blazes. 
This man who waters, mows and rolls | 

Is not the cheeriest of souls, | When play is over for the day, 

Nor is it hard, in my belief, |When stumps have all been stowed 
To trace the sources of his grief. away, 

As bowlers with impetuous hooves | While players linger to enjoy 
Plough up the turf in ugly grooves, _| “‘ One more before we go, old boy,” 
Marring that perfect verdant level A lonely figure may be seen 

With spikes that play the very devil, | Upon the now deserted green, 

He watches brooding from afar | Bearing his useful pail and broom 
Each jagged wound 


and barbarous | Amid the swiftly gathering gloom. 
| It is the groundsman, sure enough, 

| Come patiently to do his stuff. 

| Cc. L. M. 


scar, 
And I would then be very loth 
To chide him for a rasping oath, 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 
I1.—A Wak with Papa, 
“Come, children,” said Mrs. Birdikin, 

entering the breakfast-parlour, where 

the four young Birdikins were plying 

their tasks under the supervi of 

| Miss Smith, “your is now 
able to resume walking exercise and 
wishes that you should all accompany 
him on this morning, if Miss Smit 

_ will kindly consent to release you half- 
an-hour earlier than customary.” 

Miss Smith, who occupied the position 
of governess at Byron Grove, the 
country seat of Mr. Birdikin, was a 


woman of decent but not lofty parentage, 


whom her employers treated 
almost as they would have done 
if her birth had been equal to 
her integrity. This toleration, 
which so well became persons f, 
of a superior station, was ex- 
hibited on this occasion by 
Mrs. Birdikin’s asking permis- 
sion of Miss Smith to cut short 
the hours devoted to study 
instead of issuing a command. 
Miss Smith was deeply con- 
scious of the condescension 
thus displayed and replied in 
a respectful tone, “Indeed, 
Ma’am, the advantages that 
my little charges will gain from 
the converse of my esteemed 
employer, while engaging in 
the healthful exercise of peram- 
bulation, would be beyond my 
powers to im yg 

Mrs. Birdikin inclined her 
head in token of her apprecia- 
tion of the propriety of Miss 
Smith’s utterance and said, 
“ Then goat once to yourrooms, 
children, and prepare your- 
selves for the treat in store for 
you, 































having taken service with so excellent 
a master, who seldom raised his hand 
in anger against a menial and had 
never been known to enforce his in- 
structions by an oath. Small wonder 
then that Mr. Birdikin received willing 
service from those in his employ, who 
were assured of a comfortable home and 
such moral instruction as was suited to 
those of an inferior order, unless some 
serious delinquency should bring about 
their dismissal or illness render them 
no longer capable of performing the 
duties of their station. 

It was Mr. Birdikin’s custom in these 
delightful walks with his children to 
question them upon the course of study 





en ey 
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feet on a rest rather than engage in un- 
congenial occupations.” 

“So would not I,” said Henry, whose 
more thoughtful disposition seemed to 
mark him out even at that early age for 
the clerical profession, in which his 
maternal uncle held Episcopal office 
and had preferments of considerable 
emolument in his bestowal, to one of 
which Henry might well look forward. 
“To my mind a life of benevolent 
activity is preferable to one of idleness, 
and I would invite our dear Papa to 
judge between us in this matter.” 

“I have no hesitation, my dear 
Henry, in pronouncing in your favour,” 
said Mr. Birdikin, ‘“‘and if your brother 
. will consent to use the two 

members of which he has so 
lightly expressed himself anx- 
ious to pretermit the use of 
one, instead of bounding about 
in what I can only refer to 
as a caprine manner, I will 
-4{ endeavour . 

Here he was interrupted by 
Fanny, a child of a somewhat 
sullen and intractable disposi- 
§ tion, who inquired, “Is it true, 
Papa, that an attack of gout is 
brought on by over-indulgence | 
in the pleasures of the table?” 

“And pray where, Fanny,” 
inquired Mr. Birdikin in his 
turn, “did you acquire an idea | 
so unsuited to the intelligence | 
of one of your years?” 

His countenance displayed | 
signs which Clara, who was | 
known in the family as the | 
Little Peacemaker, interpreted 
4 as indicative of annoyance. | 
Anxious that the harmony of | 
the expedition should be pre- | 
served, she hastened to say, | 
3 “My sister inquired of Dr. | 
Affable the cause of your ail- | 














The four children trooped 
obediently out of the room, 


“*]T AM REJOICED, DEAR Papa,’ SAID CHARLES.” 


the two boys, Charles and Henry,|they were pursuing with Miss Smith 


politely making way for their sisters, 
Fanny and Clara; for, although their 
superiors in age, they had been taught 
to give place to the weaker sex, and 
invariably did so when either of their 
parents were by. 

It did not take the little girls long to 
array themselves in their bonnets and 
tippets, nor their brothers to re 
themselves in a suitable manner for the 

_ excursion. When they were assembled 
in the hall Mr. Birdikin made his ap- 
pene from the library. John, the 
_footman, who was in attendance, 
| handed him his hat, gloves and walking- 
cane, and the ing word of 


sent him back to the domestic quarters 


and to distribute commendation or 
censure according as they acquitted 
themselves well or ill in his examina- 
tion. But he was well aware that allow- 
ance must be made for the natural ex- 
uberance of young children, and that 
you could not expect old heads to grow 
on young shoulders. He was thus always 
ready to listen to their remarks as long 
as they were addressed to him in a 
proper and respectful manner. 

“I am rejoiced, dear Papa,” said 
Charles, a bright-faced lad of some 
eleven summers, whose natural high 
— caused him to leap and caper as 
they walked down the handsome car- 
riage-drive, “that you are now able to 
use both your feet. At the same time I 


ment, dear Papa, and he in- | 
formed her that it was sometimes 
brought on by partaking to an excessive 
extent of port-wine; but——” 

Here she was interrupted by Charles, 
who remarked, ‘When I grow to man- 
hood I shall drink three bottles of port- 
wine with my dinner every day.” 

“So shall not I,” interpolated Henry, 
“for do we not read that wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging?” 

This apposite remark caused Mr, 
Birdikin’s brow to relax. “‘I am glad, 
he said, “that at least one of my chil- 
dren has learnt to express himself with 
propriety on a question somewhat be- 
yond childish intelligence. Our good 
Dr. Affable has no doubt had experience 
of ill-regulated lives where excess has 
led to bodily ailments. In my case the 
malady with which I have lately been 














_ thanks with which he was rewarded 
| of the house in a thankful spirit at 


should choose to keep one of my own 


visited is the result of a possibly over- 
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anxious regard for the per rform: ance of 
my duties and a consequent disregard 
for my own health. 

“But, come, children, let not our 
walk be wasted in idle discourse. You 


| have the advantage of the instructions 
| of a preceptress whose lack of breeding 
| must not blind you to the admirable 


use she has made of her understanding. 
You, Charles, subdue your spirits to a 
reasonable degree of quietude and in 


| form me to what subject of study your 


attention was directed this morning.” 
Charles, thus admonished, put a curb 
upon his tendency to leap and curvet 
and replied with propriety that he and 
his brother and sisters had been in- 
structed in the use of the Globes. This 
gave Mr. Birdikin the opportunity of 
putting various questions suited to the 
intelligence of his young hearers and 
administering correction and reproof in 
such a way that the limits of the walk 
were attained with profit to a// and 
enjoyment to some. 
Fanny, however, whose 
her father’s questions had betraye 1 


answers to 


Instructor. “ THAT'S BETTER, SiR; 


SPEAK.” 
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a lack of applic ation to the subject in 
hand that had brought her within 
measurable degree of a threat of pun- 
ishment, did not show that spirit of 
gratitude for the condescension of a 
kind parent in devoting himself to the | 
instruction and entertainment of his | 
children that could have been wished. 
As she and Clara were removing their 
outer garments upon their return from 
the expedition Clara said to her, “ Are 
we not fortunate, sister, in the posses- 
sion of a Papa who, with a mind so well 
stocked with knowledge, is anxious to 
put it at the disposal of his children ?”’ 

[ apprehend,” replied Fanny, “that | 
my Papa does not know so much as he | 
thinks he does.”’ 

Disrespectful child,” 
Clara, the blush of indignation mant- | 
ing her cheek, ‘to speak thus of a| 
kind and indulgent parent! Fie! For | 
shame 

“Fie to you!” 





ejaculated | 


replied the unrepent- | 


ant Fanny. | 
And there we must leave our young | 
friends for the present. A.M. | 


THE EDGE OF A COMMON. 


Ir you live on the edge of a 
common 

(I tell you it’s very good fun), 

On its grassy soft ways 

Your pony may graze, 

Your chickens may roost and may 
run; 

You need never be wanting for fuel 

On shivery autumn nights; 

You may gather your fill 

Wherever you will, 

For these be a commoner’s rights. 


If you live on the edge of a common 

(Oh, do it before you are old!), 

There will stretch from your door 

A royal-bright floor 

Of emerald, purple and gold; 

The birds and the bees and the 
bunnies 

You'll see at their happy employs; 

You shall gladden your eyes 

On the fields of the skies, 

For these bs a commoner’s joys. 


R. F. 
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Lady (to small page who is wandering up and down buffet with half-eaten sandwich). 
WE'LL FIND SOMETHING NICER.” 


LIKE It. 








Scene— Wedding Reception. 


“ Don’? EAT IT, DEAR, IF YOU DON'T 


Small Page. “Bor I po LIKE IT—VERY MUCH—AND I’M TRYING TO MATCH IT.” 








THE SCRIBE AND THE MOVIE-MAGNATE. 
A FABLE. 

A cERTAIN Scribe who took himself 
Very Seriously was walking by the 
Sea when he heard the Cry of a Movie- 
Magnate about to Go Down for the 
Third time; whereupon the Scribe, a 
Humane Impulse prevailing over Rea- 
son, Plunged In and brought the Movie- 
Magnate to the Shore. 

“O Boy,” said the Movie-Magnate, 
recovering Consciousness just as the 
Scribe was about to Put a Period to 
their Chance Acquaintance by walking 
Away, “you will not find me Ungrate- 
ful. I will have them make a Talkie 
out of your Most Sure-Fired Novel.” 

The Scribe demurred politely to this 
Proposal, not so much from a Modest 
| Depreciation of the Service he had 
Rendered as from a Misgiving that the 
| Movie-Magnate might not adequately 
| transmute his Novel into Terms of the 
Sereen; but the Movie-Magnate, who 
was Re asda be turned from his Method 
of Dischargi an Obligation, ulti- 
mately pres the Seribe's Acquies- 
cence under Protest. 





itely no Mother. 


‘* Further, I am inclined to think that | 
by providing a Happy Ending you 
have Botched the Fine Point in Ethics 
upon which my unaided work Hinged, 
and that the Moral Outlook you have 
substituted is Subversive and All to 
Hades. I am anxious not to mar the 





took the Scribe to a Privileged Pre- 
View of the Talkie Version of the 
Scribe’s Masterpiece. ‘Big Boy,” he 
said, observing the other’s Nervous 
Pallor, ‘“‘ you need suffer no Apprehen: 
sion. Your Novel has been converted 
into the Biggest Screen Epic of All 
Time, and the Humour of it has been} Pleasure you may experience in mak- 
Worked up into Funny Comic Inter-| ing your Gesture of Gratitude; but, to 
ludes. I am here to say that you will) be Quite Candid, I must say that you 
be Astonished.” have caused me to Regret that I Saved 
The Scribe remained mute until the | your Life.” 
Celluloid had unwound the last of its} Moral.—It we Interfere with the | 
Interminable Coils, when he said in a| Designs of Fate, we must Put Up with | 
voice not altogether devoid of Acidity, | the Consequences. 
“There is no doubt that I am Aston- : 
ished. Accepting your Assurance that 
this Farrago is indeed a Representa- 
tion of my Work, I am lost in Wonder 
why it was necessary to transfer my 
Story from Sussex to'a Highly Im- 
probable Algiers. The Vamp and her “ Puastx Lost iv Bexrasr.” 
Four-Zebra Chariot amazed me, and I | Cricket Paper. | 
saw my Hero in a new light when, lost| Braver birds have fled from the pre- | 
in the Desert, he burst into a Song| vailing architecture. 
concerning his Mother to the Accom- | : oe 
paniment of a Full Orchestra; since in | It is understood that the Men’s Dress | 
my Book there was no Vamp, no| Reform Party is opposed to capital | 
Desert, no Orchestra, and quite Defin- punishment. It objects to anything 
| tight round the neck. 














An Impending Apology. 
“Frier’s Bap Luck. 


Mollison has arrived at Athens.” 
Edinburgh Paper. 
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COMING HOME WITH THE * BUTTER.” 


MR. BERNARD SHAW DOES A LITTLE DUMPING. 
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UNDER A MINISTRY OF PUBLIC TASTE. 


HOW COULD 


\ MATTER OF 


As when the Great Detective in a tal 

Acting on information undisclosed, 

Follows the Master Criminal of the wor ld 

And sees him on a racecourse with some men 

But, having seen him. knou ¢ not that he sees 
Because that selfsame morn his enemy 

Put on false whiskers and an alien nose 

Tinted with rare vermilion, and concealed 

His outer semblance in new panoply 

Check, with a bright stripe running through the check. 
Both coat and trousers of the same design 

And placed upon his head a billycock, 

And placed upon his chest an Ascot tie 

Pinned in the centre with a diamond pin 

And, thus transmuted, went about his ways 
Amongst the sporting confraternity, 

Enabled to seem other than himself, 

A thing more dreadful than the thing he was, 
And dodged the handcuffs that were coming to him 


S6, halfway down Endymion Avenue, 

I saw, but knew not that I saw, Elaine. 

I did not murmur, “This is that Elaine 

Whom I was wont to greet with gratitude 

That anything so fragrant and so fair 

Should blossom in the dim suburban street.” 
I let the littie smile freeze on her lips 


COMMITTEE WHAT HIS PICTURE ACTUALLY MEANS. 














| TELL? 
MopEs. 


Like little drops of water on a fern 

Or coffee in a coffee-ice machine, 

And only afterwards I thought and said, 

“This was Elaine. This must have been Elaine 
Dressed up in absolutely different things 

And wearing a completely different face, 

And looking like a mid-Victorian belle, 

Having thrown off the Neo-Georgian ; 

And I—I was abominably rude; 

I failed to spot it. I have cut the girl.” 


But am I a detective who can trace 

Through all these changing modes of ours the gleam 
Of one known face, of one familiar smile ’ 

And is it up to me to follow it 

Through all the changes? No, and three times no! 
The obligation lies upon the maid 

To prove herself the maid that once she was, 

To wear a number fastened to her hat, 

To wear a favour pinned upon her hair, 

To sound a gong or something as she goes 

And warn acquaintances that here is one 

Altered in hue and height and length of limb 

And face and furbishing, yet still the same. 

So shall the meed of knightly chivalry, 

The ceremonious doffing of the helm, 

Be hers. Yes, even if she took to woad. Evor. 
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| But I am not of their advice ; 
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| Let others for November pray, 





“OH, IT’S MY DELIGHT.” 


I NEVER either wished or dared 
To mock my neighbour's simp!e 


creed ; 
I have no mind to be declared 
A traitor to the English breed ; 


And yet I am not quite content 
To worship with the orthodox 
Who think no day devoutly spent 
On which they do not hunt the fox. 


lor them the spring no solace yields 


From rivers warmed with April rain; |of our wasted 


For them on green sweet-scented fields 
The groundsman spreads his nets in 
vain. 


A stern uncompromising band, 
They see earth's glories come and go 
As exiles in a weary land 
(A vale, as one might say, of 
“Whoa! ”) 


I lack the fortitude to wait 
For that far distant Paradise 
Whose only door is Kirby Gate. 





Not only when the boughs are bare 
The trumpet sounds to summon me, 

But when the mayfly takes the air, 
Or when the salmon leaves the sea ; 


Or when the coveys cower close | 
And corn is cut and fruit is ripe, 
Or when the sun brings out the rose, 
Or when the frost brings in the) 
snipe. 


I am content that summer’s here; 
I shall do no more work to-day ; 
It is the Season of the Year. 





CLUTCH AS CLUTCH CAN. 


Telling how I, and the gallantest com- 
panions ever man had, had the good 
fortune to serve a gracious lady and 
bring her safe out of the dire perils 
that beset her. 


(With acknowledgments to Mr. Dorn- 
rorD Y aves in his second phase.) 

Never shall I forget the look on 
Gerald’s face as he read the telegram. 
It was shocking. So was his language. 
There was but one thing to do. We 
raced to the car. Gerald let in the 
clutch, I took the map and let the 
clutch out again. We roared across 
the hunch-backed bridge at ninety 
miles an hour and took the corner on 
two wheels. 

At the end of the village, Rowland, 
disguised, swung lightly on to the foot- 
board. He was wearing side-whiskers 
and the uniform of a Polish Post- 
captain, 

e told us briefly that all the water- 


dence. It meant but one thing, if only | garden. The yell of a toy pom sounded 


that the Chief of Police, in disguise,| There was not a moment to lose, | 
had been sweeping away dead leaves} While we kept the disguised man in | 
all day in front of the Duchess’s resi-| play, Gerald climbed the wall of the | 





we could think what it was. I shud-| suddenly on the air and I shuddered. 
dered. Gerald’s face was like stone,|'Too much was at stake for any idle 
Bellamy’s like a brick and Rowland’s| scruples. I made a slight sign. Bel. 
like a pie. We let in another clutch lamy’s loaded club rose in the air. 
and roared on. The disguised man fell without a sound. 
Suddenly I saw that the driver was|I pulled off his wig and whiskers. It 
not Gerald at all, but the Prime Min-| was the Secretary for Home Affairs! 
ister,thanwhomnomaneverhadamore| There could have been no safety for 
inveterate enemy. Oh! the bitterness| Melva while he lived. I hate to kill 
effort. Where was|a brave adversary unnecessarily. | 
Gerald ? Where were we going, and why? | fee! sure the Home Secretary would | 
It has ever been my good fortune in| have put up a good fight if Bellamy 
life to be more powerful in my thews | had not hit him from behind. 
and sinews than two or three ordinary| We hid the body and followed Gerald | 
men, and I now saw that the time had |into the garden. We drove off the 
= pom from the tree Gerald had climbed | 
and swiftly concerted our plans. He 
was to make his way up the drain 
which opened on to the secret stairway 
that led to the Duchess’s boudoir. | 
| was to go up the front stairs disguised 
}as a muffin-man, and Rowland was to 
|go up the back stairs disguised as the 
| washing, which was always sent home 
-about this time. Bellamy was to keep 
| watch outside. 
| Looking back now on those days of 
|derring-do I can see the tragic error 
we made, but one more or less did 
not really matter, we made so many. 
| With icy precision we converged upon 
‘the boudoir. Before I could give the 
signal the door sprang open. The 
| Prince stood there, his revolver cover- 
ing me. I still recall that the barrel 
was blued, not nickelled. 
HOLIDAY TASKS. ae Insolent swine!” he raved. * Where 
is she? 
WHATEVER HIS SCHOOLFELLOWS MAY BE . 
DOING ABOUT ECONOMY, THE ABOVE 15 A hand came over his shoulder 
Herpie Morrison’s sos. and grasped the revolver, while a 
—— =| knee took him featly in the back. He 
come to use my advantage without | collapsed and lay grovelling on the 
scruple. With a slight output of my | floor, for he was ever a white-livered 
strength I wrung the Prime Minister’s | hound, 
neck, and Rowland, my faithful old| I found myself face to face with 
soldier-servant, removed the corpse. |Manby. Our hands gripped. It was 
We were passing through pleasant | a good moment. 
open country, with farms in all the} “Gerald’s lady is safe,” he said. “I 
hollows and pickets on all the roads, |took her over the frontier this morn- 
We did not know where we were so|ing disguised as a wheelbarrow. She 
Bellamy spread out the map; I let in|is safe with your Princess and my 
all the remaining clutches and we|Countess. Now there is but to get 
roared on. you over the frontier also before the 
# * ot * a police wake up. The Head of the 
It was nightfall when we ran into the | Marine Department is hard on my 


























Losh-Lumme Strasse. A man in disguise 
was picking up lunch-papers. We had 
doubled successfully on our tracks and 
come back to Graftberg. On the way 
we had discovered Gerald disguised as 
a circus clown. He threw off his dis- 
guise and sprang into the car. He told 
us briefly that the telegram was a fake 
and the Duchess Melva was still at her 





falls at the frontier were guarded and 





itrack. Come.” 
# Da # t if 
This time we did not open the map 
or put in the clutch. That desperate 


to Manby. He switched on the head- 
lights, and with the gears storming 
and the car rocking like a ship we slid 
noiselessly out of Graftberg and made 





home in Losh-Lumme Strasse. 


for the frontier. 


necessity was past. We left everything | 
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Caller. “ Your "USBAND AIN Lis 
Mre. P. “ Yus; '£ SLEEPS W! 


EVERYBODY,’ AND CLOSE DOWN 


GUN DOGS. 
XIIT.—LasBrapvor RETRIEVER. 
The Labrador came first to England i: 

the “timber” to Poo! 


boats plying or 
St. John’s. | 


Tue Labradors are most devoted; 
They gallop back like steam : 
{nd some of them are yellow-coated 
And some are pale as cream 
They’re worth, the lot, their weights 
in monies 
On moors and manors, yet 
For me, of Labradors, but one is 
And he is black as jet. 
From shores that icebergs slam and 
jam on 
Came forth the sire of him 
He pulled on sleds, he lived on 
salmon, 
He swam as salmon swim; 

He fetched and carried, so a sailor 
Brought him to Poole’s fair port 
And Dorset said, “‘ This dog’s a nailer 

To share the fowling sport 
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PARRISH. 


So thus it was in the beginning, 
And thus his son still waits 
Where lords and gentlemen are thin- 

ning, 
As custom now dictates, 
The partridge - pack that tops the 
hedges 
The pheasants as they come 
Over the oak-wood’s golden edges 
As tall as Ilium. 


But, when to birds the beaters follow, 
My son, be heedful how 

Surely, but swift as any swallow, 
Picks up the black dog now; 

How pace is joined to perseverance; 
How nose to nous is kin; 

How pluck goes silken with appear- 

ance 

And dash with discipline! 


And, where you'd say that not a tiny 
Vestige of scent’s to glean, 
\ head’s still down—it’s black, it’s 
shiny 
A nose that’s needle-keen 


RY NIGHT, AND NOTHIN’ "LL 


fle 
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"E'S FAST ASLEEP.” 
WAKE ‘IM TILL THEY SAY, 


*“Coop-NicuT, 





| Still holds the line your runner ran on 
And faster drives thereat ; 
| He’ll make it good, you ask? Young 
man, on 
| That you may lay your hat. 
For Labradors are most devoted; 
| We trust ’em not to fail; 
| And one of ‘em is yellow-coated 
And one is honey pale, 
| And each one gathers like Macarrcor, 
| Yet I’ll ask nothing more 
| Than that big shiny blue-back beggar 
| Who’s just about to score. P.R.C, 


Cruel Uncle Puff- Puff. 

* Passengers find their own way between 
Cardiff (Queen Street) and Cardiff (General) 
Stations." —Railway Company's Pamphlet, 

“ H.M.S. Cleopatra, which has been berthed 
in the Medway since being paid off, has been 
sold out of the Navy for scrapping.” 

Daily Paper. 
The scrap for which she was thus 
| . . ‘ 
| punished must have been with H.MLS. 
Octavia, 
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“ WILL YoU COME TO A MEETING? ” 
“ WHAT MEETING? ” 
“Ovr Dumps Cuums.” 











OUR LITTLE HIKER. 


Very late on the night it came Maria 


and I had crept back in our dressing- 


Our Van Bluffkin came a little while | gowns to say good-night to the V.B. 


ago from the framers, rimmed with the 
fashionable light wood. Set up above 
our asbestos fireplace between our tri- 
angular porcelain horse and the little 
chromium midinette who had laughed 
at the Customs Officers at Dover from 
the inside of Maria’s hat, it made a 
fitting pivot to the décor of our modern 
sitting-room. Or so we told ourselves. 
Many of our friends thought otherwise, 
but we pointed out that it was our 
room, and as a punishment only filled 
their glasses half-way up. 

The great thing about the Van Bluff- 
kin, as we kept reminding each other, 
was that it was the sort of picture 

| which grew on you. Pictures which 
_ grow on you are twice the fun, because 
you have no idea what they will be 
like when they cease, if ever, to be 
adolescent. Every time that you looked 
at our Van Bluffkin you were pretty 
certain of discovering something rich 
and new, which you could be equally 
certain would not be there the next 
time you looked. 








and drink in its beauty. We had stood 
there for a little in a half-glazed trance 
when Maria cried, “Look!” That 
was exactly what I had been doing, 
but when she pointed I saw what she 
meant. ... 

He was quite stationary in the 
middle of the swirling cobalt which 
we had come to accept as the sky. A 
tiny and impudent insect, he was evi- 
dently asleep, and in his innocence 
mistaking for a dormitory the crown- 
ing canvas of Van Bluffkin, the greatest 
of the Negato-Naturalists. And the most 
fantastically-constructed insect we had 
ever seen. Not a native of this or 
of any other country, of no particular 
species, but just a scrap of manna from 
some entomological paradise. He had 
no chassis and no wings, but the kind 
of high body that touring-cars affected 
at the beginning of the century. He 
was finished in khaki, had a small 
knapsack half-way down his back, 


j eer 3 s a cae 
jelse. We therefore christened him the | 


Hiker, 
every angle did we realise suddenly the 


the glass! The 





\them...... 
| When we came down to breakfast 
|he was already awake and cruising in 


string-knots an hour. 
clearly visible, roving about and prob- 
ably dazzled by a close-up of the Great 
|Man’s work. Bigger insects than he 
had failed to appreciate it. 

“ Darling,” said Maria, “can’t you 
open it with a bradawl or something ! 
There's only a tiny space between the 
glass and the canvas, and suppose he 
uses up all the air?” 2 
| “I don’t suppose he needs the stuff, 
'I said; “he has the face of a great 
| poet. 
| frame, not screwed it.” S 
| ‘What about breaking the glass ‘ 
| “The penalty for that size of glass 





and looked as though he would have|is about twenty-five shillings,” | 
been much happier doing something | answered. 
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Only when we had studied him from | 


appalling truth that he was under | 
issues were so im- | 
mense that we went away to sleep on 


|a south-easterly direction at about two | 
His eyes were | 


And anyway they ’ve stuck the 
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And so for three days the Hiker 
hiked on, never varying his pace or the 
strict sobriety of his movement, and 
always putting up for the night on the 
quietest blobs of Van Bluffkin’s paint 
that he could find. As if too proud 
to acknowledge his confinement he in 
variably changed his course some inches 
before reaching the edges of his prison 


* * k $ ; 
As I write this, seated below the Van 
Bluffkin, I can’t be sure whether it is 
to be the first chapter of a hiking saga 
or just an epitaph. But I think it will 
be an epitaph, because for three days 
now the Hiker has sat as if electro 
cuted on the big purple dynamo in the 
left-hand corner of the canvas, and we 
fear the worst. . .. Er 








PENDLEBURY’S NECKTIES 


Ow his last birthday Pendlebury’s 
Aunt Doria gave him a necktie. In this 
she was following established custom 
for she had given him a necktie twice 
a year, at Christmas and on his birth- 
day, ever since he had come to man’s 
estate, and he kept in a drawer in his 
dressing-room a magnificent collection 
of ties accumulated in this way over a 
period of nearly twenty years. 

Pendlebury seldom wore his aunt’s 
neckties. He was a man of quiet taste 
and retiring disposition, and in the 
matter of neckwear preferred sombre 
greys and browns to his aunt’s poly- 
chromatic selections. Each new gift, 
therefore, was neatly packed away in 
a drawer and duly acknowledged in a 
suitable letter of thanks, in which, with 
a certain low cunning, Pendlebury ex- 
plained that he “liked the tie awfully 
and was keeping it for best.’’ 

But on his last birthday Pendlebury’s 
aunt accompanied her gift in person 
As it happened, the necktie she brought 
with her on this occasion was neither 
loud nor flashy; in fact Pendlebury 
himself was forced to admit its ele- 
gance, and Mrs. Pendlebury therefore 
had little difficulty in persuading her | 
husband to abandon his favourite plain 
mouse-colour in favour of Aunt Doria’s 
birthday token. 

On the morning after his aunt’s ar- 
rival, then, Pendlebury donned the new 


| tie with some misgivings and studied 
| the effect in his looking-glass. “Come,” 





| they are not offensive. 


he thought, ‘it doesn’t look so ghastly 
after all. It has coloured stripes, but 
Dash it all, I 
rather like it!” 

Downstairs he was encouraged by the 
approving smile of his wife and by the 
glance of keen satisfaction directed at 
his tie by Aunt Doria. He had made, he 
felt, a good impression. 

In the street that morning he ran 
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AT THAT, EpNa—tTHE JoNESES!” 








e. Harbottle was a stickler 
for good form and possessed an almost 
uncanny knowledge concerning the 
things that are done and the things 
that simply aren't. 

“Since when,’’ demanded Harbottle, 
pointing an accusing finger at Pendle- 
bury’s throat, “have you held a com- 
mission in the Brigade of Guards?” 

Pendlebury stared at him, speechless 
and aghast. 

“Not done, you know,” said Har- 
bottle austerely. ‘‘ Not the thing. Wear- 
ing colours you aren’t entitled to. 
Surely you know better than that, my 
dear fellow!” 

Pendlebury hurried home in a state 
of panic, stole up to his dressing-room 
and with trembling fingers tore off the 
offending garment. His of mind 
had been rudely disturbed. If Aunt 
Doria had not been staying in the house 
he would have reverted instantly to his 


favourite mouse-colour, but as things 
were that was impossible. He pulled open 
the drawer and began to hunt feverishly 
through his collection of gift-neckties. 

At luncheon Aunt Doria again ap- 
proved his choice. 

“It was a kind thought, Cyril,” she 
said, “to go out of your way to show 
that you appreciate your poor old aunt’s 
trivial gifts. Very few men would have 
taken the trouble to change.” 

“Not at all, Aunt Doria,’’ mumbled 
Pendlebury in some confusion. 

In the afternoon he again met Har- 
bottle in the street se greeted him 
with the air of one whose conscience is 
at rest. 

“You never told me you were at 
Harrow,” said Harbottle, a touch of 
sarcasm in his tones. “I see you're 
wearing an Old Harrovian tie.”’ 

“Didn’t 1?” replied Pendlebury, 








greatly daring. “I thought you knew.”’ 
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| ably taken aback a few mornings 
| later when Pendlebury darted 
| into his shop, tore off the rather 


| for he walked out of the shop 


| Doria’s de 
' saw her off at the station and 


_ settle Harbottle once and for all. 
| He would buy a red tie, symbol 


| his throat, he behela his victim Ww 
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Next morning he extracted another 
new tie from the collection and once 
more won golden opinions from his 
wealthy aunt. 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Har- 
bottle when they met in the street, 
“ you don’t mean to say you were at 
Rugby too?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Pendlebury eva- 
sively, “I’ve been at Rugby.” 

As he walked homewards he racked 
his brains to think of a plan. Aunt 
Doria was staying for a fortnight, and 
during her stay, if he would continue 
to bask in the sunshine of her smiles, he 
must blossom out in a new tie at least 
once every twenty-four hours. But it 
would be difficult to explain this to 
Harbottle, and for all he knew 
every public school in England 
might be represented in that 
drawerful of neckties. 

The local grocer was consider- 


vivid tie he was wearing, drew 
from his pocket another tie of a 
quiet mouse-brown shade and, 
using a biscuit-tin as a mirror, 
rapidly effected an exchange. 
Pendlebury wasonly just in time, 


into the arms of Harbottle. 
On the morning of Aunt 
rture Pendlebury 


on his way home turned in at 
a men’s outfitter’s. He would 


of Socialism, and flaunt it in 
Harbottle’s face. Harbottle de- 
tested Socialism. As Pendle- 
bury swaggered along the street, 
the gorgeous emblem nestling at 


bearing down upon him and 
hailed him cheerfully. 

“Hullo, Harbottle,” he said, pointing 
to his tie, “I’ve joined the ranks of the 
Reds. I’ve become a Socialist.” 

Harbottle surveyed him with a surly 
frown. “Socialist my foot!” he grunted. 
“You're an impostor. In the last fort- 
night to my certain knowledge you ve 
masqueraded as a Guardsman, an Old 
Harrovian,an Old Rugbeian, a Harlequin 
and a member of the M.C.C., I Zingari 
and Leander. Now, tocrowneverything, 
you have the unspeakable effrontery to 
appear in public sporting the necktie of 
a convalescent in a military hospital!” 

Pendlebury has gone in for dress- 
reform. He wears an open-necked shirt 
and no tie, and when his rich Aunt Doria 
next pays him a visit he will take to his 
bed with some kind of affection of the 
throat. No more ties for Pendlebury. 





AT THE PLAY. 
“Queer Fisn” (APOLLO). 

Youn Eustace Newson (Mr. GERALD 
RAWLINSON) has a broken heart and 
an astonishingly strong head. Four 
whiskies-and-sodas in less than as 
many minutes neither cure the first 
nor disturb the second. That perfect 
gentleman’s gentleman, Mr. Joy (Mr. D. 
A. CLARKE-SMITH), is inclined to think 
that all will come well and is outlining 
his philosophy on the subject when 





Eustace’s friend, Henry Hagen (Mr. | 
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lure Mrs. Trout, Mrs. Henry and the | 


young person. with Mr. Eustace’s per- 
mission, to his house at Cherry Hatch. 
A famous American detective shall] 
arrest you as Captain Johnson. You 
will return as yourself to be united to 
Mrs. Henry. You can leave the detec- 
tive and the accomplices to me and 
my brother, Munro Joy” (Mr. Samurt 
PRINGLE). 

And after a protracted interlude, in 
which the hen-pecked bibulous Mr. 


a 


Trout (Mr. AnTHUR Harpy) has trouble | 


with a motor-car—and this, however 


Denys BLAKELOCK), arrives breathless | diverting in itself, is essentially irrele- 
and distraught by way of the fire-| vant and betrays the inexperience of 
escape. He is in the very devil ofa hole.;}an author unable to jettison a joke 








Mr. Joy 





Some young woman, to whom he, | 





QUEER FISH: 
. W. Trout 


LANDING A TROUT. 
Mr. ArtourR Harpy. 


celebrating the loss of his freedom on | 
the eve of his recent marriage to| 
Cynthia Trout, had unwittingly prom- | 
ised eternal devotion, has just flung | 
her arms round his neck on the plat- | 
form of Victoria Station. And his | 
formidable mother-in-law has seen the | 
encounter, has carried the demonstra- | 
tive young woman off to Cynthia, and | 
the three are discussing the whole situ- | 
ation in Henry's flat which adjoins his | 
friend’s. Hence his informal mode of | 
entry. What onearthishetodo? | 

“Leave it to me,” says Mr. Joy. 

Mr. Joy has been an actor aforetime, | 
but unlucky and frequently unemployed | 
—which we take leave to doubt. 

“You shall have a double, Captain | 
Johnson, head of a gang of international | 
crooks, with accomplices. We shall | 


Mr. D. A. CLarke-Smirua. 


awkwardly sitting about with little to 


in the interest of artistic integrity —we 
settle down to the boisterous 
improbabilities of Cherry Hatch 
and to the unalloyed pleasure 


old make-up box, now as a 
violent bushy-eyebrowed old 
Indian colonel, now as his gut- 
tural German accomplice, again, 
perhaps less successfully. as the 
pursuing detective; and yet 
again making further trouble be 
tween mother and father 7'rout 


stealing into the bedroom of the 
young woman, TJ'oni T'onelte 
(Miss CONSTANCE GRIFFITH), 
and imprinting a kiss upon her 
sleeping lips. 

Meanwhile Mr. Harpy has 
been seconding his efforts by a 
conscientious study of the lugu- 
brious poor-spirited husband 
drinking himself into a state of 





whisky unusual in a country 


of seeing our Mr. Joy cleverly | 
exploiting the resources of his | 


by impersonating the latter and | 


coma---and indeed there is in | 
this farce a preoceupation with | 


that does not enjoy the privi- | 


leges of Prohibition. 


the ideal mother-in-law of farce, 
in the overbearing mood of which she is 
past-mistress. Mr. Denys BLAKELOCK 
and Mr. Geratp RawtLrnson do what 


Miss MARGARET ScuDAMOREis | 


is required of them with discretion and | 


delightful physical abandon. 

The author has in Mr. Joy invented 
a first-rate figure of farce, to which, 
rather than to any great ingenuity in 
the weaving of his complications, he 
owes the success of the piece. He sup- 
plies his characters with good crude non- 
sense, which has its reward in a constant 
bubble of laughter. He does not always 
avoid the temptation of trying to get 
out of a joke more than is in it. He relies 
too much on slapstick, too little on 
logical plan. Farce is an exacting art- 
form, if authors but knew it. He left his 
Cynthia and Toni for the most part 
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| say or do. And, as is the novice’s way, 
| he begins rather better than he ends 
| However, as I say, he did make us laugh. 
| He was, r fellow, so stricken with 
| author’s co ta that he had to leave it 
| to Mr. CLARKE-SMITH to give us thanks, 
| ina neatly-rounded, commendably brief 
| speech, for our appreciation of “this 
| midsummer madness.” And as a mod- 
| est grateful author he would be the 
| first to admit that Mr. CLarke-Smrru 
| was the hero of the evening. 2 


“THe Hour Grass” (Vicroria 
PALACE). 

The Victoria Palace has made a repu 
| tation for the kind of revue 
that has a place for the old 
type of music-hall comedian, 
who deserves all the en- 
couragement we can give 
him. The Hour Glass is 
“constructed by FREDERICK 
LAMPORT,” with music by 
“Three Australian Boys” 
(who had noshameful reason 
for concealing their indi- 
vidual names), with lyrics 
and dialogues by ANONA 
WINN, ensembles and 
dances by Rapa READER, 
and settings, bizarre, humor- 
ous or merely pleasant, in 
geniously designed by 

Rvupo.tpH HAyBROOK. 
Perhaps in the laudable 
desire to give value for 
money the contrivers pass 
. little too much sand 
through their hour - glass 
Certain jokes of which the 
general intention is easily 
comprehended would be the 
better for stark compres- 
sion. This perhaps applies 
more particularly to the 
something too brutal and 
too protracted back -chat 
between the quite compe- 
tent comedians, Mr. Cuic 
| YorK and Miss Rose Kiva. 
Miss K1nG has variations to offer of the 
ancient jokes of the mismanaged voice 
the dismaying chevelure, the volumin 
ous petticoat and pantaloons, and 
ravages a naturally comely countenance 
in the interests of her art; while Mr 
York has the authentic air of the well- 
groomed comic lion. 
A light-hearted and eye-delighting 
bevy of four-and-twenty READER Girls, 
| of the more stocky pattern and Lido 
colouring now in the vogue, dance their 
lively way through the show. Mr 
READER’s choreography does not aim 
at subtlety, but ‘A Colour Scheme,” a 
a dance of double-faced figures, in- 
geniously planned and executed with 
admirable precision, found 


general 





The Sha 
The She 
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favour with us. Long-limbed Miss 
Nixa Devirt added a graceful pas-seul 
to the unambitious ballet which fol- 
lowed later. 

The well-matched pair, Pat and 
Terry Kenpatt—Patalively brunette 
beauty, Terry a graceful mover— 
danced better than they sang; grace- 
fully in a tango with variations and 
with lightly-accented rhythms in their 
various step-dances. Coty WortTH 
varied his lazy, soft, pit-a-pat steps 
with incredible gymnastic feats, ex- 
torting admiration. The Three Aus- 
tralian Boys, if their music may be set 
down as derivative, have a fine sense of 





THE BARBER’S FAMILY HISTORY. 
A Recorp or BLoop. 

REBLA. 
aved . . « Mr. Ertc Rovanp. 


p irody in various moods; and perhaps 
that is what they aimed at. 

The star turn was the admirable rag 
of White Horse Inn, in which Miss 





And then there is the admirable 
Resta, a revue (and a host) in him- 
self, never content to do quite in the 
same way what he does so well; 
REBLA, inspired idiot holding up pas- 
sengers and policemen with the wrong 
end of a revolver; Resa, as _ half- 
witted hiker; Resia, as impromptu | 
barber with an unfortunate family | 
history, about to shave a naturally ap- 
prehensive customer; Resa, giving 
good reasons why he is not likely to 
appear another night (he can well afford | 
this joke against himself, knowing him- 
self the lynch-pin of the show); and 
Resia, unable to conceal his bored 
astonishment that the 
plates, walking-sticks, ten- 
nis-balls, bowler-hats, bil- 
liard-cues and what not 
should complete their amaz- 
ing orbits, or with a morbid 
intense passion destroying 
the cigar-boxes which he 





has been putting through 
such engaging Manceuvres. 
A good dish—even if a 
few morsels will be quietly 
pushed by the fastidious to 
the side of the plate. T. 


Dull Teas at the New Zoo. 


No Wurrsnape Jam.” 
Daily Paper. 
“Joe ——- was sued for sep- 
aration by his wife, whose suit 
was upheld by affidavits.” 
Egyptian Paper. 


are better. 





“Sir Hubert Wilkins is due to 


marine, Nautilus.” 
West-Country Paper. 

We hope the Swiss Navy 

turned out to wish him luck. 





“Are we becoming a ‘canned’ 
nation, as America has been for a long time 


| past ?'’—Gloucester Paper. 


| But America has only been in that con- 
| dition since the 18th Amendment. 


“Where toe Crowps WENT. | 


Failing braces, safety-pins | 


leave Bergen, Switzerland, to- | 
morrow, in his Polar sub- 





Kirry Rerpy catches very happily the | 
arch sweetness of Miss Lea SEIDL; the | “Come to‘ .’ London's shop of Antique | 


_ _ ~. wode ‘ treasures. Psychic Readings in the Buddha 
Reaper Bi bs yodel, namp and slap | Room. American food served in Oriental | 


in more than just passable imitation of | Gallery:”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 
the Tyrolese dancing beaux; — the |Come and have a scrambled auk’s-egg 
LE ) tirls ¢ ive ter- | ~ : 
aes OS oe lang |in the Pleistocene Parlour. 

moving version of the free-mannered | 
buxom ladies of the expansive original. | sig ceidils lite, Wiatibie tle dele | 
Herren Ernst SterNnand ERtK CaRELL | justly at the hands of the lesser-rate 
can well afford to smile at the lively | comedians. They have ridiculed it, and 
parody of their technique—revolving poured contumely upon it, and have even 
platform, moving screens, practicable | compared it with Wigan. Local Paper. | 
cattle and polyglot song and dialogue | This is all the more galling because | 
all included. | Pudsey never had a pier. 
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| LETTERS TO AN EXILE. 


Dear Roona,—Here is a _ wa 
_ which I was told, only at third hand, 
the other day, and, my informant being 
a country vicar, you must believe it. 
_ A lady who went to a big London hair- 
_ dresser’s was waited upon in her cubicle 
_ by a tall girl with red hair, who, having 
_ performed her duties, silently left and 
did not return. After waiting some 
time the customer, being impatient, 

_ went herself to the manager’s desk to 
get her bill. 

“But you haven't been done yet,” 

| he said. 

_ “Oh, yes,” she replied, “I have.” 

_ “Would you mind describing the 
assistant ¢” he asked, and when she did 
so he became pale and took her money 
with a shaking hand. 

On leaving—it was the lunch hour— 
she found outside the shop two or three 
of the other assistants, who had been 
standing near while she talked with the 


_manager, discussing something with 
' great emotion. 


“Do you mind telling me what the 
mystery is ?”’ she asked. “‘ Why was the 
manager so disturbed ?” 

“Well,” said one, “‘we’ve been told 
not to say anything about these things, 
but the young lady who waited on you 


| committed suicide last week.” 


That is the story as I had it from the 
vicar, who obviously wished to believe 

| it. 

“But how,” I asked him, “can a 
ghost manipulate scissors? That beats 
me.” 

“It is, I admit, difficult to conceive,” 


_ he replied, ‘* but there it is.” 


When you tell the story, Roona, 


| I advise you to make the attendant 
_ enter the eubicle, but do nothing before 
_ she goes away, and then send the cus- 


tomer to the manager to know why no 


| attention is being paid to her. The scis- 


sors are too difficult, don’t you think ? 
and it would be just as good a yarn. 
Let me narrate one of the tribulations 
of authorship. In the course of an 
article which I was writing the other 
_ day I described a smuggler of tobacco 
being caught on the French frontier and, 
amid half-a-dozen amused onlookers, 
being led to the chief of the douane 
“like a lamb to the laughter.” I wrote 
“laughter” with great care, because for 
many years now | have tried to do with- 
out clichés. There is no fun in writing 
if you use them, but there may be fun 
if (as I was doing) you misuse them. 
When the proof came I found that 
“laughter” had been turned to 
“slaughter.” I put “laughter” back, 
with a special marginal note to the 
printer imploring him to see that this 
was the final form. But what’s the 





use? When the article appeared the 
lamb was led to the slaughter, just as 
it always has been and, I suppose, 
always will be. 

There are a thousand reasons for 
marital testiness, as everyone, even the 
least married, must have observed ; but 
I believe that I have discovered what 
causes husbands and wives most an- 
noyance one with the other. 

It came to me as I was playing bridge 
with what is normally an affectionate 
couple. Bridge, of course, can lead to 
much matrimonial trouble, but only 
if the husband and wife are partners. 
When they are on opposite sides, as on | 
the present occasion, all goes well, or 
moderately so; and so long as we were | 
playing, the other evening, under those 
conditions the atmosphere was un- 
clouded. But when the game was over 
the blow fell, for, her partner having 
paid his share of the losses, the wife said 
to her husband, “I’ll owe it to you, 
dear,” and it was as I watched his 
amiable face going black with rage that | 
I realised that this phrase never fails to | 
do its detrimental work. ‘I'll owe it to | 
you, dear.” It doesn’t matter which 
says it to the other, husband to wife or 
wife to husband, the infuriating effect 
is the same. The sum involved was only | 
one-and-ninepence; but the amount | 
doesn’t matter. The maddening thing | 
is not to be paid. Sometimes insult is | 
added to injury by the wife saying to| 
her partner, ‘You pay Mr. Blank; I'll | 
owe it to my husband: it’s the same 
thing.” But it isn’t. “Pay up, pay up, 
and play the game” should be the 
motto. 

Walking about the devious sylvan 
ways of The Boltons the other day, I 
came upon a tablet on a house in that 
neighbourhood, I think Moreton Gar- 
dens, which stated that Jenny Linp 
once lived there. JENNY Linp had, of 
course, to live somewhere, but it seemed 
to me almost exciting to find that she 
had a London home of solid brick, for, | 
although I never heard her, I have | 
always thought of her as something | 
unreal, something magical. To begin | 
with, what could be prettier than her | 
name? JENNY Linp. And then the | 
voice which swayed multitudes. [ al- | 
ways like the story of the rapt admirer | 
who, after a performance in I know | 
not what opera, tremblingly asked 
her: “ What were you thinking of when 
you were singing that lovely touching | 
prayer ?”’ “I was thinking,” said Jenny | 
simply, “‘about my new bonnet.” 

A propos of bonnets, your sisters in | 
London are showing less solidarity than 
usual in the matter of attire. There 
is considerable doubt as to the proper | 
length of skirts, while hats also are | 
capriciously chosen. This, I suppose, | 

















is because the bowlers, with feathers. 
which were to be the mode, though they 
look saucy enough on little heads be- 
longing to little women, are very foolish 
on the tall and abundant. 


Yours. E. V. L. 








COLLARA MORBUS. 


[Suggested by the letter of Dr. A. C, 
Jorpan, Hon. Secretary of the Men’s Dress 
Reform Party, in a recent issue of The 
Times. Applauding the wise example of 
women, he denounces all collars, soft as 
well as hard, as tight bandages preventing 
the proper ventilation of the body. ‘For 
sport,” he adds, ‘men free the Adam’s apple, 
but for business they are not yet permitted 


| to do so,” and he appeals to the City to lead 


the way with open necks.] 
WE love to laud the open-minded, 
he open house and open door, 
Yet, by our moral virtues blinded, 
The clamorous call of health ignore; 
For what avails this proud recital, 
If, disregarding Nature’s need, 
In regions that are far more vital 
From fetters we remain unfreed ? 


Thus, while complacently we ladle 





Praise on our noble selves, we march | 


On to the graveyard from the cradle 
Under the cruel yoke of Starch ; 

And, whether he be dunce or scholar, 
Enslaved by Fashion’s decalogue, 

Infatuate man retains the collar— 
The servile emblem of the dog. 


Our clerics, wedded to their chokers, 
Suffer from ‘“‘clergyman’s sore 
throat,” 
But how can we condole with croakers 
Who shun the obvious antidote ? 
And laymen, equally addicted 
To customs which the larynx vex, 
Choose foolishly to be constricted 
Instead of opening their necks. 


Unless man bares his Adam's apple 
Not only in the realm of sport, 

He never can expect to grapple 
With business of a serious sort ; 

While woman, shedding the top hamper 
That made her weak and faint and 

pale, 

With nothing to restrain or cramp her 
Grows daily deadlier than the male. 

C. L. G. 


The Maternal Triangle. 
“Scnoort v. THe Masters. 
Won by the Maters by 6 wkts.” 
School Magazine. 








“Giant Liner’s ‘Trpat Wave.’ 
Lorp CASTLEROSSE ON BOARD.” 
Sunday Paper. 
Isn’t this a little too personal ? 





“Lady wishes cure for baby who chews 
clothing in bed.” 
Advt. in New Zealand Paper. 
Has “Lady” tried the effect of not 
putting baby to bed in its clothes ! 
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Mother. *\ Issn’? 17 WONDERFUL HOW HE STICKS ON?” 


Boy. ** Yrs, 1F You pon’T KNow. Bur A CHAP AT THE SCHOOL TOLD ME HOW HE DOES IT. 


CHEWING-GUM.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Tre notion that ringlets and side-whiskers herald the | 


}as an unfortunate anti-climax to an idyll equally lacking 
|in good taste and the courage of unconventionality. 





The Gridiron Club enjoys the romantic distinction, like 


return of more intimate Victorian graces would seem to be|so many others, of being the most exclusive in London. 
but a pious hope if all the new exponents of old fashions |The careers of most of its members are recorded in Who's 
resemble the pair depicted in The Private Encounter (Grant| Who, but mere celebrity is not sufficient for election. 


RICHARDS, 7/6). Fiammettaand Harlequin (in their respective 
City offices Magdalene Summers and Philip Danze) under- 
take in each other’s company a series of outings among 
scenes as far removed and as near at hand as Rome and 
Rotherhithe. Their particular blend of sight-seeing and 
dalliance must, one imagines, have been extremely em- 
barrassing to sustain ; but we have the word of their creator, 
Mr. Aprian Bury, for the fact that the couple enjoyed 
themselves immensely, save for one unfortunate lapse into 
disharmony. On this occasion the lover who preceded 
Harlequin tried to make mischief for Fiammetta, and Harle- 
quin clamoured about infidelity and got exceedingly drunk. 
The enjoyment I can question with more propriety is that 
of the reader, who is required to appreciate simultaneously 
a series of pleasantly informative travel-pictures and the 
intimate details of half-a-dozen pre-matrimonial honey- 
moons, Personally I got what entertainment I could out of 
Mr. Bury’s descriptions of Knole, Earlham, Montparnasse 


to the desecrating indiscretions of his badly-brought-up 
| young sight-seers. Unluckily the plot suffers as patently 
as the landscape from their anticipatory conjugalities; and 


| Harlequin’s ultimate production of a special licence comes 





sentiment. And he carries his lightness lightly. 


Ability to play an adequate part in the spirited and 
candid conversation of the famous parlour-dining-room is 
the chief requisite, and the will to take or make fantastic 
bets in the fearless old fashion of the eighteenth century 
would also seem to be a recommendation. Familiarly and 


in affectionate diminutive the club is known as the Grid, | 


and At the Sign of the Grid (Warp, Lock, 7/6), Mr. Horace 
ANNESLEY VACHELL, whose election must surely have 
been unanimous, relates some of the stories told by mem- 


bers and some of the adventures which befell them outside — 


their sanctuary. Of the former, those which concern a 
Ruritanian Prince Florizel—an incognito borrowed from 
STEVENSON—are, I think, the best. In most of the latter 
that popular young dramatist, Michael Toplady, that enter- 
prising young journalist, Leo Heath, and Leo’s elderly kins- 
man, Sir Edward Heath, a crusted, not to say crusty, K.C., 
are the protagonists; while in one of them, describing the 


jambiguous adventures of a Renaissance fountain, the 
and the Fons Bandusiae and shut my eyes as far as possible | 


classic figure of Joe Quinney makes a reappearance which 
will doubtless be warmly welcomed. Mr. VACHELL has con- 
structed this concatenation of entertaining episodes in a 
mood of light humour discreetly flavoured with light 
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Nine shillings buy, jee Mu RRAY, 
A book of the solitudes, 
A book that’s feathered and furry, | 
Called Dartmoor in All Its Moods: | 
It is written by DoucLas Gorpon, 
Whom you ’ve certainly met before 
The fellow who can’t be floored on 
The matter of “ Dartymoor.”’ 


Here is both joy and grimness, 
Here sportsman and naturalist 
May soak in the sun or the dimness 

Of the sodden swirling mist; 

Old witehcraft, white and black, : as 
Which a Devonshire maid may practise a. 

If but she has the knack. 


And here, in sober fact, is Sig hPa ates, Se 
ee 


This book it much engages 
With its atmosphere and life, 

(nd its pictures fit its pages 

s *‘fork is fit to knife”’ 

[It knows where the fox finds haven 
(nd the “vuzzipig’”’ his doors 

And it knows where the old black raven 
Abides in the timeless tors. 


When a book bears such a name 
as The Tragedy of Winston Churchill 
(Hurst AND BLACKETT, 12/6) it is pretty 
clear that we are not going to read an 
unadulterated panegyric of that ver 
satile politician whose * brilliance I 
quote from the publishers’ appreciation 

“is marred by lack of stability and 
of firm grasp of fundamental principles 
alike in politics and in war.” So faith 
fully does Mr. Vicrorn WaALLacre Ger- 
MAINS deal with his hero through some 
dozen chapters that Mr. CuurcHt. 
emerges at length rather like a half 
drowned rat who has been swept 
through a sewer and clambers wit! 
difficulty to land with his coat more 
than a little the worse for wear. He 
is presented to us as the ALCIBIADES 





ONDON CHARIVARI, Cee eee 
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WATER CRICKET. 








of the twentieth century. An eaget Why NOT MAKE OUR NATIONAL GAME A REALLY WET ONE, AND 80 BE 
ambitious politician, a brilliant en INDEPENDENT OF RAIN AND PITCHES THAT WON'T DRY? 

thusiastic amateur, “playing with the! ———————=}> a 

Navy like a child with a new toy these are a few of| who has at last found a sympathetic and accomplished 


1 


the hard phrases that are flung at the ex-First Lorp 
OF THE ApMIRALTY. Mr. GeRMAINS has plenty to say, 
naturally, about Antwerp and the Dardanelles—espe ially 
the Dardanelles—and the flood of telegraphic instruc- 
tion, command and veiled reproach that was poured 
out on that unfortunate pair of admirals holding the 
Mediterranean Command, CarpEN and De Ropeck. He 
( re KITCHENER and WItson (of the Navy); 


for Wiison of the Army he has few kind words. His bi 00k | 


is full of criticism—so full that there is room for little else ; 
but those who are in agreement with its main thesis will 
enjoy the slashing attacks. The illustrations are confined 
to a dozen cartoons from Punch, which give the book a 
certain air of false gaiety. The proofs might have been 
corrected with greater care: there are too many mis- 
spellings of proper names. 





What Cartes Lams in an admonitory mood called 
“the misery of subsisting by authorship” is sadly exempli- 
fied in the life of He nry Kingsle: y (GRANT Ricuarps, 12/6), 


biographer in Mr. 8. M. Exzis. The author of Ravenshoe 

has always been overshadowed by the author of Westward 

Ho! but indeed there seems no doubt that Henry had a 

genius for infelicity which would have brought to frustra- 

tion a much greater talent than either his or CHARLES’s. | 
Mr. Exuts’s “Vindication” makes short work of the | 
common charge of drunkenness levelled against his hero. 
Nevertheless he undoubtedly idled himself out of Oxford 
without a degree; returned from five years in Australia 
| with matter for novels instead of nuggets, and, having won 
signal favour at home with his first two or three books, 
married an unprepossessing and delicate woman and slipped 
tragically downhill to a premature and agonising death. 
His story is supplemented here by an interesting series of 
letters, the greater part written to his usual sees 
MaAcMILLAN. Best of all, however, are the epistolary fruits | 
of his eight weeks as a war correspondent im 1870, full of 
characteristic solicitude for sufferers both French and Ger- 
man. He buys pain d’épice in the streets of Sedan—there 
is no bread—and then sets to work on Geopnte hes aten.cmerenut 


| 
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ably grisly—“ but some folks at home seem to think that 
war is all rose-water.” It is admirable journalism; and 
how regrettable that the writer despised and disliked the 
exercise of the one gift that might have mitigate1 his lot! 


The buzz of bees in immemorial bonnets is a healthy sign 
and one which should not be discouraged, but to me it seems 
a tactical error to give one’s queen-bee overmuch hat-space, 


_as Mr. Grorae Foster does in Sunwards (CHAPMAN AND 


_ Hatt, 7/6). In this novel, which has for its background the 
_ development of the petrol age, there are many interesting 
_ observations on the economic and social consequences 


attendant on the return of the highroad into its own after 
the brief inter-regnum of the railway. The Gildroys, whose 
ancestors had first sent the steam-coaches puffing through 
the countryside, lose their fortune and then make another 
and bigger one by a second pioneer adventure, this time with 
motor-cars. Meanwhile they remain a county family, of 


' the order which would naturally resent the ruin of the villages 


| swelling with pride at 
| being unashamed—a 
| draughty diversion 


, rather he did it in pamphlet form. 





holes,” where limbs were amputated by candlelight and the 
stumps sealed with hot tar, to the up-to-date infirmary stil] 
called the “Sick Bay.” The ships of to-day, as the author 
truly observes, have little in common with those which 
Ropyey led to victory, a & the tradition, as real as it 
is intangible, symbolised by the great names borne by the 
vessels of the new dispensation, which it has been among the 
functions of Navy Week to bring homs to the general public. | 





As Mr. W. F. Morarts, author of that ingenious war- 
romance, Bretherton, contrives in Pagan (BLEs, 7/6) to put 
the reader so cleverly off the scent in his story of the | 
adventures of two ex-officers, Dick Baron and his friend 
and brother-in-arms, Charles Pagan, it is clearly not the 





business of this learned clerk to spoil the fun by giving 
away the secret of those mysterious happenings at that 
pleasant inn in the Vosges country, of the horrific “thing” 
that haunts the old battlefield and of what happened 
when the disgruntled Strasbourgers were rather too vehem- | 





in the ignoble cause of 

traffic circulation; and | 
Mr. FostTer thus pre- 
sents us with a pretty 
clash between com- 
merce and _ tradition. 
Some of his story, 
though his sense of situ- 
ation is not always 
acute, is quite well told ; 
and one character, the 
hedonistic old uncle, 
stands out as delight- 
ful. But Mr. Foster 
is unfortunately so ob- 
sessed with the import- 
ance of nudity that his 
younger characters are 
unable to take a coun- 
try walk without fling- 
ing off their clothes and 


which to the shivering 
English reader 
with repetition. If Mr. 


SATION.” 








Timid Man (at matinée, to talkative females). 
HEAR A WORD OF WHAT IS BEING SAID.” 
palls Woman. “You WEREN'T MEANT TO. THIS IS A PRIVATE CONVER- 


~) ently airing their griev- | 
ances against their new 
masters. I found the | 
somewhat tooelaborate | 
exchanges of badinage | 
between the adventur- | 
ous twain a little tire- 
some, but this defect is | 
mitigated as the writer | 
warms to his work. | 
Hereisacharming love- | 
story shot with tragedy. | 
and a good sound holi- | 
day yarn. And the 
author,as we know, has | 
an eye for detail and 
for character. 
“TAFFRAIL’S” “war | 
novel of the Navy,” | 
Kerrell (HoppER AND | 
STrouGHTon, 7/6), is a | 
most happy combina- | 
tion of truth and | 
romance. In it we can | 
read an_ illuminating | 
miei —! and informing account 


“Ern—I'm arraip I can't 








FosTER must undress the wrongs ot the world I would | of the War as seen through the eyes of an officer in a des- | 





Instructor-Lieut.-Commander C. R. Brensrrap, R.N.. 


- author of perhaps the most discussed of all the War novels, 
| Retreat, has compiled an admirable brochure on the subject, 


and bearing the title, of H.M.S. Rodney (Plymouth, SEv- 


| Lick’s, for the: Ship’s Bookstall; cloth, 2/6, limp, 1/6). The 


little volume, the profits from which are destined to swell the 


_ collections for naval charities which have been made during 
| Plymouth’s Navy Week, contains within its small compass 


_ borne the name of the victor of The Saints. 


a surprisingly large amount of information on naval develop- 
ment as exemplified in the four capital ships which have 
It is a far ery 
from the first Rodney’s thirty-two pounders to the sixteen- 


_ inch guns of her modern namesake; from her lofty masts 


and spars to the turbine engines of the twentieth century; 
and from her cruising speed of ten knots to the twenty- 
three knots of the present-day battleship. It is even 
further, perhaps, from the lower deck of the great Admiral’s 
time to that of the modern Navy—from the “honour and 
salt beef” of which NELSon wrote to electric bakeries and 
mechanical bacon-slicers; from the ‘“‘rat-haunted cubby- 





‘lost something of its merit as a true record of facts. 


'troyer and at the same time follow his fortunes when he | 
| falls in love with a charming girl. 
| are the tributes paid by “TarrratL” to the men who served | 
_in mine-sweepers and to our Merchant Navy. Quite simply | 
}and without beating noisy drums he has also given us a | 


ispecially to be praised 


picture of our Navy in wartime which is as stirring as it is | 
true. To blend history with romance is no easy task, but | 
“TAFFRAIL” has overcome the difficulties, and the result | 
is a story that is both valuable and delightful to read. 





In the Enemy's Country (HutTCHINSON, 7/6), ably trans- 
lated from the French by Mr. Forrest WILSON, gives us | 
a thrilling account of M. Crozimr’s activities when “during 
the more dangerous years of the War he directed the French 
espionage in Germany from Holland.” One must admire | 
the system, at once simple and elaborate, that M. Crozier | 
built up and controlled, and his quiet way of describing | 
the perils that beset himself and his agents. His story | 
may be too grim for some tastes, but the life of a spy is 
bound to be grim, and, if M. Crozrer had suppressed some 
details which may be painful to read, his book would have — 
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CHARIVARIA. 


| A CYNICAL economist suggests that 
there is no May Committee on national 


finance. Itis really a Must Committee. 
* * 





Es 
| A Labour M.P. has gone for a three- 
j 
| Lord Beaverbrook. We trust that he 
| remembers the fate of the young lady 
| of Riga. rar 
ood 
| Women going to the Highlands for 
“The Twelfth” are de- 
| scribed by one newspaper 
writer as looking “exquis- 
itely dressed.” Nothing | 
annoys grouse more than 
| to be shot by a carelessly- 
dressed woman. 
* * 
. * , 
A mountain on the Welsh 
border is reported to be 
|moving. It should be 
warned that the weather is 
no better in England. 
* * 
= * 

Owing to the wet sum- 
mer very few apples will 
keep until December,” says 
a farmer. Doctors will no 
doubt have a very happy 
Christmas. y y 

x 


With reference to the 
newspaper controversies on 
the weather it should not 
be forgotten that it rains 
on the unjust as well as on 
Thanet. oe 

* 

It is said that the new 
town-planning scheme for 
Rome, approved by Signor 

| MUSSOLINI, will take fifteen 
_ years to complete. It looks 
as if once again Rome isn’t 
going to be built in a day. 


* * 

In view of the Abbé Wor 
2 ’ dt 4 NEW WIRI 
SUNEL’S criticism that! gerrima 


English Boy Scouts can do 
everything but cook, it is anticipated 
that they will make a point of learning 
to do things to a good turn. 
* * 

. . . * 

Swiss girls are reported to have been 
in tears when the British Rover Scouts 
left Kandersteg. It is a poignant 


thought for a Rover that he has made | 


a Swiss miss miss him. 
7 
: * 5 
We congratulate the American 
traveller who, though failing to under- 
stand the long rigmarole which a 


him, had the presence of mind to re- 
tort, in a rough translation of his own 
| vernacular, ‘‘ Dites vous!” 


Rtettemen 
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| weeks’ holiday on board the trawler 





French Customs officer addressed to | 
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A new statue of Cotumsus has been 
erected in Spain. So far as we know 
there has been no recognition of the 
sailors who wanted the explorer to 
turn back before America was sighted. 


thousand pins stuck into his body with- 
out discomfort. , » 
* 

In Dublin recently a brick was hurled 
a at acarriage containing a newly-married 
a ha couple. We doubt whether there will 

_ “Shipwreck” Ketty, noted for his |ever be any demand for Irish confetti 
| feats of endurance, is coming to Lon-| in this country. 
don to sit on the top of one of the great : 
But it is not anticipated that 
his performance will impress men who 
know what it is to wait while their wives 
are shopping 


* * 
* 


stores 


“In Bath, water is still flowing 


times,” we are told. We understand. 





~}expecting his mate back 
| any day now. 
* * 
r 
A Wolferton man _ has 
|succeeded in rearing and 
| taming a badger. How 


| resident on the premises. 


| Waterloo?” 
|which has recently been 
| debated in the Press. Mod- 
‘ern military historians are 
| inclined to reject the claims 
(of Bill Adams. 
| * * 
| . * 
| Artificial gold has been 
produced in Sheffield; but 
it was not thought neces- 
sary to take local precau- 
jtions against an artificial 
|gold-rush. , 
| 1% 
| Betting on snails is re- 
| ported to have become a 
|craze in South Wales. We 
| visualise the emotion of a 
| Welshman who has backed 
an also-crawled. 
5a 
‘‘We should be as fas- 
i | tidious about what we put 
linto our mind as about 
Ta § Geen iwhat we put into our 
eee eet aadet ae ol agace (ee ae ee. Sas 
| Doveias. He says nothing 
EC eatbownc seer anes ‘about what we put into 
Dr. Stecrrrep Maurer, a Chicago |our Sunday paper. 
specialist, has discovered that the at- | +, 
mosphere of a museum makes it an| A bee-hive usually contains onequeen, 
ideal refuge for sufferers from hay- | three hundred drones and forty thou- 
fever. On the other hand the air of a|sand workers. A day inside one must 
hay-field is a wonderful remedy for | seem like the rehearsal of an average 
| revue. 


LD YOU MINI 
LESS SET I BOUGHT FROM HERE? 
WHIPSNAD! 


museum headache. 
| * * 


| At the trial of Jack DIAMOND it was| It is claimed that in some cases 
|alleged that the beer supplied by him | music is more effective than medicine. 
| was of poor quality. If substantiated, 

this is calculated to bring the famous 


gangster into disreput . 
* * 


* * 
* 


ever, in inducing patients to take their 
music. 





* * 
~ 
It is denied that the reintroduction 
of the bustle is another symptom of 

the modern craze for speed. 


a 
Dressmakers will learn with indiffer- 
ence that Herr WIisNEcKI-ENERGO, of 
| Vienna, claims to be able to wear five | 





through the lead pipes in use in Roman | 


‘however, that the resident plumber is | 


nice for him to have a per- | 
| manent extrashaving-brush | 


f 
‘**Who won the Battle of | 
is a question | 


i 


Difficulty may be experienced, how- | 
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_smile, murmured “S’ pleased,” and 











eqrerrmerarenmiragunearernreresed 








/and a voice came from under the| were being risked. 
| béret. 
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PART EXCHANGE. 


Rovunp1ne a cluster of palms 

b men ae oa pennies hm th 

two ights i wi 
i lamps, would oo — — _ 
ave pedestrian - the 
midis dsiaes the windscreen reared 
its proud four inches and a faint light 
filtered thro a huddle of wipers, 
mirrors and to the in- 
terior. Somewhere in the dim backward 
of the thing one glimpsed a rack of 
spare wheels. Boapicgea would have 
approved of the bumpers. 

The door swung open and Claude 
emerged. His ificence dimmed a 
little, by contrast, that of the car. He 
opened the other door and handed out 
a lady. Beside her Claude looked just 
a trifle shabby. 

“‘Miss Monica Venetia,” said Claude. 

I bowed. 

“Of Elstree,” he added. 

The lady flashed me a high-power 


then addressed Claude : “* Not so rotten. 
I'll have it.” 

Claude beamed. 

“'T’ say, if you can plant my semi.” 

“Surest thing, you know,” replied 
Claude. “I know a chap who'll eat it. 
I'll flip him out in it to-morrow.” 

I left the hierophants to their, 
mysteries and withdrew. 

I saw Claude next day in Great Port- 
land Street. The flip was over and the 
“semi” lay crouched at his feet. I 
rather wondered what a full sports 
type would look like. This affair | 
carried a “G.B.” plaque, three horns | 
and an array of that must | 
have seriously affected the cooling. Its | 
road-clearance would have just about | 
missed a weasel. 





lady from Elstree taken delivery of her 
car?” 
“Well, not exactly. I’ve got to put 
through a bit of a deal yet. Simple 
enough. I’ve just got to drop an 
Osiris. Jim Higgins will have her and 
I ean slam his Beetle to a chap I know 
in Pinner who has a Buzzard he’s tired | 
of. Well, I can tootle that over to Bill | 
Cust. He’ll swallow it whole. Of course | 
he’ll want me to take his Goldhawk, | 
but I’ve only got to shoot that over | 
to——” 
A page-boy approached. “Your call | 
to Wolverhampton, Sir,” he announced. 
I waited until Claude had finished | 
his conversation. He smiled a re- 
assuring smile, hung up the receiver 
and left the cabinet. 
“That’s all right,” he said. “Chap 
wants me to pass on a Zingari, but I'll, 
soon fix that.” | 
I left him booking a call to Exeter 
and I came away with a fresh view of | 
Claude. A man who can keep The} 
House that Jack Built and a genea-| 
logical tree in his head has something | 
under the brilliantine. 





TO ANSTEY GUTHRIE 
(“F. A.” of Punch). 

On his birthday, August Sth, and as a 
salute to the “Omnibus” edition of 
his longer works. 

‘Tis fifty years, or will be very soon, 
Since, startling mid-Victorian tran- 

quillity, 

You gave the world the blessing and 

the boon 
Of your unrivalled Viceversatility— 
Fun that eschewed the tricks of the 
buffoon, 
And fantasy of fabulous agility— 

Earning the unstinted plaudits of the 

multitude 





With the adventures of immortal! Bul. | 


titude. 


With prudes and pedants faithfully 
you dealt, 
Yet spared not even genius when it 
nodded ; 


} 


i 
| 


The Nordic gloom, the twilight of the | 


Celt— 
InsEN and YEaTs—with parody you 
prodded, 


i 
' 


I was sorry to have to leave Town for | Yet never aimed a blow beneath the belt 


a week. I felt that I might miss some- 
thing. On my return I hurried to Great 
Portland Street, there to encounter 
drama. 

The windows of the showroom stood 
open, and as I reached them a resplen- 
dent monster, with Miss Monica Venetia 
at the wheel, slid across the pavement. 
A faint ripple ran up the street, as when 
a liner comes into Southampton Water. 
I caught Claude’s eye and he gently 
elevated his thumbs. 

So finally, incredibly, the thing was 
sold. 

But, I mused, the ripple spread far | 
beyond Great Portland Street. At 


. A béret projected above the dash | Brooklands or Montlhéry young necks 


**T like it,” said the voice. ‘‘ Hotted- 


| up, that is.” 


up. 





“ Of course,” agreed Claude, ‘hotted- 


“And if you can place my Grantley. 
She only does eighty.” 

“Oh, easy,” said Claude. ‘Some 
fellows like them that way.” 

The béret wormed its way out of the 
car. “Right-o; it’s a do,” he said. 
“T’ll bring her round.” 

I kept my eye on Claude's show- 
room and two days later I found him 
expatiating to a man “of the stock- 
broking class” on the sober glories of 
a Grantley. They shook hands to a 
familiar refrain: Phat is to say, if you 
can get rid of my Scala.” 

The thing was beginning to grip me. 
When next we met at the club I ap- 
plied a feeler to. Claude. “Has the 





A fast tourer | 
| climbed the Dolomite passes ; at Monaco | 
| the Scala was a target for flowers; a big 
| Grantley slid into Frinton-on-Sea. | 
| The ripple spread and spread—well | 
| into the utility class. The retired major 
in Minehead was saying, ‘‘ Do nicely to 
hack about on, my dear.” The G.P. in | 
York looked a little dubiously at his. 
tyres; the traveller in Wrexham was 
thinking, “Just a lick of paint, per- | 
haps.” 

With blistered hands the Wensley- | 
dale Transport Service—“You may 
hire this van’’—ground savagely at a| 
reluctant Henry. 

And somewhere near Wick a raw- | 
boned laddie aided with one foot the | 
motor-cycle for which he had given a/| 
R.D. cheque. 

Thus commerce, the life-blood of 
nations, continues to flow. 
A consoling thought. 








Or sneered at simple scribes who 
toiled and plodded ; 
You struck new notes; your gold was 
newly minted ; 


Venus herself by you was freshly tinted. 


And then you rid us of a social pest 
Who seldom failed to weary or offend 
us— 
The amateur reciter, at his best 
A trial, at his worsta bore stupendous; 
Slain by your ridicule he lies at rest 


In deep oblivion—valde non deflendus ; |. 


And you who sent him there we have 
to thank 
That he left nothing but a blesséd blank. 


Mirth for the most part lent your vision 
wings 


And banned the gloomy cares that 


cark and pester; 
And yet the sense of tears in human 
things 
Forced you at times to quit the réle 
of jester, 
Distil the amari aliquid that clings 
Close to the giant’s robe and makes 
it fester, 
Or guide us to that sad and sombre area 


|Haunted by wounded souls, as in The 


Pariah. 


An “omnibus” for you is not unfit, 


For ’tis a vehicle designed “for all,” 
Which often proved a stimulus for wit, 
As Leecn’s pencil helps us to recall; 
And yet as a reward for all you’ve writ 
The recognition seems a trifle small, 
Since one whose genius old and young 


rejoices 
Should roll for ever in the stateliest 
C. L. G. 


Royces. 
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DR. BRUNING SEES IT THROUGH. 
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| | 

| FAIRLY QUIET ON THE GARDEN FRONT. 
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Husband. “I say, yoU'RE TAKING THIS VERY COOLLY.” 
Wife. “I THOUGHT YOU'D GOT OUT TO LOOK UNDERNEATH THE THING.” 








Of course it was rather a mistake to | of Ages”’ and ‘“‘The Honeysuckle and | 
have sardines at the beginning of the the Bee.” As a delightfully modern | 
evening, as their unmistakable flavour | effect was obtained by playing both | 
is apt to cling to the batterie-de-cuisine | simultaneously backwards no one | 
for the rest of the holiday. Perhaps| missed the Stravinsky selections 04 
too the choice of available vegetables | carelessly left at home. Of course after | 
(cabbage boiled or en casserole) could|a fortnight the harmony became less | 
hardly be called recherché or out-of-| unexpected and lost some of its charm | 
season. However, we had some up-to- by the inevitable repetition. | 
date tinned food as well, so we were | Our holiday clothes were marvel- | 
really more fortunate than the Druids,|lously masculine and chic. Dear 
or whoever originated the cult of the | Moravia Shropshire wore shorts and | 
great open spaces. |looked too arresting as an underdone 

Dicki Muffelheimer, who brought his | boy scout. The Duchess wore most re- 
paint-box and easel, seemed inspired | vealing beach pyjamas. It was rather 
by the array of discarded tins for his| obvious that her slimming activities 


THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT. 


By tHE Hon. Perunta Ports. 

(The Hon. Petunia Potts leaves her 
modern flat, a converted stable in Soho, 
for a tent on Puddicombe Cliffs.) 
Isn’? entertaining in a tent delight- 

i fully rustic? (To be exact it was only 

; a partly in a tent, because the weather 

: | prevented one from doing anything 

:a | quite completely.) 

i a The tent was pitched on a hillside 
near Lesser Puddicombe, overlooking 
the sea, with just a spot of pebbled 
beach and nothing else but fields for 

_ miles. It appeared to be divinely select, 


_ 








| with a mere soupcon of cattle here and 
there. 
| As soon as my guests arrived it 
rained rather heavily, so we adjourned 
to a neighbouring cowshed, where 
cocktails, including the latest, “The 
Heifer’s Lament,” were served with a 
mangold-wurzel frappé. After this we 
felt more thankful for a wet country. 
Then we had dinner. 








new still-life group. The half-finished 
picture was eventually left out in a 


heavy thunderstorm, thereby gaining | 


such a half-washed artistic effect that 
Dicki feels his future is assured. 

Music was provided by two portable 
gramophones. 
excitement of packing the records were 
forgotten. The only two records we 
were able to obtain locally were “‘ Rock 


Unfortunately in the | 


| had had more effect on her moral than 
/on her actual figure. The whole outfit, | 
so reminiscent of the principal boy, | 
was completed by the merest hint of 
in the 


“Yo ho and a bottle of rum” 
| tilt of the hat. 
Dear Colonel Chaparty, who said he 
had not realised that fancy-dress was | 
| obligatory, went to unpack his solar 
|topee, but as the rain was starting | 
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again he replaced it amongst the moth- 
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balls. 


After this the wind seemed likely to 
| blow the tent into the sea at any mo- 
| ment, so we went back to the cowshed 
for bridge and liqueurs, the cattle as- 
| sembling in groups around us, driven in 
The effect was delight- 
Everybody 
thought the party too enjoyable. “So 


by a hailstorm. 
fully informal and mixed. 
all said 


pagan and different,” they 








CRICKET PERSONALITIES. 
THe County Secretary. 

Tuk County Secretary sits 
Inside his office, signing chits, 
And as he stops to light his pipe 
Impatiently he mutters, ‘‘Tripe! 
This busy and ambitious man 
Is always just about to plan 
Some brilliant efficacious schemes 
Whose swift results, he fondly dream: 
Will set the County on its feet 
And square that annua! balance-sheet 
But details of the day's routine 
Invariably intervene, 
So, sadly picking up his pen, 
He settles to his chits again. 


If anyone indeed supposes 

His job is just a bed of roses, 

What ignorance the thought dis- 
plays 

Of Club Committees’ tiresome ways! 

However hard the fellow tries, 

Someone is sure to criticise. 

When members fail to pay their subs 

Must he encounter all the rubs ? 

And is it tactful to complain 

About the spouting storms of rain 

That quite washed out the match with 
Lanes 

As though he kept the stuff in tanks 

And turned the tap on every day 

An hour before the start of play ’ 

Quite frankly, he deserves our pity 

Who tries to please a Club Committee 


So, when you meet the County Sec 

Don’t grasp him roughly by the 
neck, 

Demanding with a peevish cry 

Why this or that has gone awry 

No, rather plant upon his back 

A cheerful and resounding whack 

Then edge him towards the Members’ 
Pav 

And ask the beggar what he'll have. 

C. L. M. 


I wont with. the chemist, a Ph.D., wh« 
teaches whotography at the school, to see th 
chemical and physical laboratories 

Scots Paper 


What ography would that be? 


‘Have 
orange ?”’ 


you ever heard of a horse eating 
Weekly Paper. 

No, but it’s probably the same sort of 

thing as a man eating tiger lily. 
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REPRESENT? ” 
” 


A-GoT FLU, 


“ Ler’s SER, 
Bert. “My snornern Frep; 


Pageant-master. WHOM DO YoU 


HE 'VE 


| 
An Opening for a Tight Young Thing. 
A vacancy oc 


AND NOW TELEVISION. 
Dip you find it rather galling—— 


urs in leading Pottery | 


ae ki “> Soon Maa ings) | Almost, one might say, alarming 
2 | (If erhaps your maid had gone 
In some of the romoter parta of Europe, | And left the wireless-switch turned 
cameras are still an interesting phenomenon, | on) 
provocative of the greatest curiosity among| When a voice, abrupt but charming, 
the pheasants." Derby Paper, | Broke the silence: “‘ London Calling” ? 


Try one as bait on October Ist. | Now, if she repeats that blunder, 
| Shall we be surprised, I wonder 
(When we're in a bath or cooking), 


| By the whisper: ‘* London Looking” ¢ 


Connoisseurs only place tripe, feet and 
condiments by layers in their brassiere, first 
the carrots and onions, then the tripe, and | 
beef-foot.” —Evening Paper. 








pieces of the 


Middle-sex Heavy-weights. 
“The new hiker of both sexes was very 
prominent.” — Bristol Paper. 


Still, it is as well to choose your dinner- 
party carefully before you try it. 





























| burst but two, it was discovered that 
water was dripping with frightful 


_ our cook’s bed. It was discovered not 
unnaturally by Cook herself, who 


/nature’s am 


| I went up and surveyed 
| the attic. 


| bed, which had come 


of the Lake District, it 


_ as we stood there, fas- 


men about the condition of our roof. 
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A SLATE OFF OUR ROOF. 


Tuere are certain things about 
which we have got to accept the testi- 
mony of others. We are in no position 
to argue with our doctor when he tells 
us that the batteries inside us are run 
down, nor with our daughter who in- 
sists that in sleep our features get 
horribly near to those of the Emperor 
Diocletian. And if we happen to be 
of the many who cannot climb ladders, 
it is beyond us to argue with building 


A few days ago, after the last cloud- 


monotony from an attic ceiling on to 


couple of A.D.C.’s, and from the garden 
we watched them climb bronchially up 
to disappear amongst the chimney- 
stacks. For hours we heard them clump- 
ing and sliding about the leads, like a 
smaller Kanchenjunga Expedition find- 
ing its feet. An offer of lunch, shouted 
hospitably up the chimney, was curtly 
refused. They descended late in the 
afternoon, and Mr. Hogsling’s face was 
paler than ever. 

“*Ave you been up there yourself, 
Sir?” he demanded grimly. 

‘T have no head for heights,” I said. 
“What's the matter?” 

“The question is, what isn’t the 
matter,” he said. “Things up there’s 
very grave indeed. Very grave. A 
biggish job, Sir; and with all this rain 
about... .” 








awoke to the damp realities of life from 


**Send me round an estimate,” I said, 


“Yus, and I told ’im wot Mr. ’Og. 
sling’s goin’ to charge you, Sir, and ’e 
says it’s all me eye, Sir, and ’e’s ’avin’ 
you on. Will you just let ’im go up an’ 
ave a look, Sir?” 

We leapt at the idea. Cook’s young 
man crawled enthusiastically out of 
my study window and climbed up and 
over with the skill of a chimp. In less 
than ten minutes he returned down a 
drain-pipe, not pale, like Mr. Hogsling, 
but bright red with the indignation of 
outraged honesty. 

“Gawd, Sir, the old shark! ’E ought 
to be locked up in Brighton Aquarium, 
‘e ought. All you want up there’s 
about ’arf-a-dozen slates and a spot of 
cement.” 

“Can you do that for less than 
ninety-five pounds?” I asked him. 

“Thirty bob to you, Sir,” was the 





a delicious dream in 
which she was floating 
round the ntine 
hand-in-hand with her 
hero, Mr. LANSBURY. 
Cook is not one of 
ibians, 
and after ast 
Maria got the full blast 
of her ample disillu- 
sionment. 

Together Maria and 


Water was 
indeed coming through 
the ceiling, and pretty 
fast. Besides Cook’s 


to look like a relief map 


Cyril (referr 
ALL RIGHT. O 
Mabel. “ WHAT MAKES YOU THINK HE’S ANYTHING ELSE?” 


Cyril. “Wert, THIS Is LAST WEDNESDAY’S PAPER.” 


had filled two tin baths 
and a washtub. Even 








ing to total stranger). 
NLY ASLEEP, I MEAN.” 


“T say, Manet, | HOPE THIS CHAP’S 


| staggering reply. 
| * * Se 
Cook’s room is dry 
once more. She is a 
proud woman, as you 
might imagine, and the 
betting is heavily in 
favour of the red en- 
sign fluttering for better 
'or worse to the head | 
| of her rolling-pin. And 
| I am having a lot of | 
| fun hotting up the epi- | 
thets in a letter I am | 
| writing to the Hogsling. 
| The worm. ERIC. 











i 

| The second meeting of 
the Joint Committee to ar- 
| range Dinner, etc., to Sir 
Edward Brown was held at 
the Midland Grand Hotel.” 
| Farmers’ Paper. 





_cinated by the spectacle, the volume 


of the cascade increased visibly. If 


we proposed to save the rest of the 
house there was little time to be lost. 


| The only empty receptacle left in the 


room was Cook’s trunk, and outside in 
_ the summer sky of England bigger and 
_ blacker clouds were queueing up to 
_ burst. Maria and I looked at each other 
/and simultaneously we uttered the 
dramatic words, “Mr. Hogsling.” 
_ When we had first moved in we had 
_ paid Mr. Hogsling a monstrous sum, in 
| return for which he had filled the house 
| with a lot of grotesque pipes which 
_ lacked any apparent destination, and 
for weeks cor made us the prey of a 
_ cohort of red-faced youths with big 
| boots and spanners. He was a pale little 
| man with pince-nez and a nicotined 
| weeping - willow moustache, whose 
words had a singular solemnity behind 
them. We were both very much afraid 
of Mr. Hogsling. 


“as quickly as you can. The work’s| 
urgent.” 

The rain continued. Baths were 
filled and emptied, until at length Mr. | 
Hogsling’s estimate was sent. At the 
end of two pages of builderese, which 
I translated roughly as meaning a new 
roof, stood a neat £95. 

I was in the act of enlarging to Maria | 
on how entirely one is at the mercy 
of the Hogslings of this life in the 
matter of repairs which must remain | 
for ever invisible, when Cook came into | 
my study. 

“Me young man’s ’ere,” she an- 
nounced, and became fatly silent, as | 
cooks do. i 

“How nice for you, Cook,” I said. | 
“If it’s still the policeman I suppose 
you'd better give him a drink.” 

“No, Sir, I don’t go with the robert 
no longer, Sir. It’s the builder wot was | 
in the Navy, Sir.” 

“Ah!” TI said, not knowing quite 





| 
j 








He arrived with a long ladder and a 


what to say. 


The meetings of the Sweet and Savoury 
Committees will come later. 





“There has been so much rain in the 
country for weeks past that the seaside towns 
are being very injuriously affected.” 

Bridlington Paper. 


Yet for pure wetness the sea still wins. | 





‘““When Middlesex went in Stevens gave a 
chance in the slips with only five urns on the | 
board.”—Daily Paper. 
We think that such anxiety to get out | 
to tea is hardly cricket. 





aa 
“Lady (own car) offers take young foreign | 
lady for night’s leisurely Tour; conversation. | 
Advt. in Daily Paper. | 

Won't it be tiring for the young foreign | 
lady if she has to talk all night ! 








“Their best seller is a man’s felt hat for 
2s. 6d., in seven shades and two shapes. 
Daily Paper. 
We would rather pay a little more and 
have it monochromatic and uncollap- 
sible. 
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|Nor pine for meads and woods that 
never show 

| If mortals have made merry there or no. 

| Strewn rural scenes we should in fancy 


| With all who’ve obviously eaten there; 
| The mangled sandwich and the jetsam 


| Left from libations quaffed to Liberty ! 
ania i 


Longevity on the Boards. 


“Pray Acrep 700 Yrars Aco. 
THIRTY-SIX ORIGINAL PRINCIPALS IN CAST 
HERE.” 

Vancouver Paper. 


They ought to know their parts by now. 


“The restful atmosphere and silence in 
the magnificent suites of rooms, with their 





a special appeal to many visitors.’ 
Advt, in London Hotel, 
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-? A 
REMARKS THAT DON'T RING TRUE. 
Distinguished Specialist HAY THIS PRESCRIPTION MADE UP, OR—ER—NOT, JUST AS YOU 
MAKE NO DIFFERENCE. 
"Neath Southern skies gold orange 
LITTER: THE NEW ATTITUDE. spheres are fair; 
You who loathe litter, open now your| Why not the peel flung glowing here 
eyes, and there ? 
So blind to beauty in this modern guise!) Moonsilver you call beautiful, yet fail share 
Your fellow-creatures now no more|To greet with cheers the chocolate- 
abuse, crunchers’ trail; 
But strive instead to readjust your | You love the smoke that rises, do you | bun 
views. not, 
Learn to love litter; with delight you ’’ve | A wisp of blue, above some rose-bowered | one; 
seen cot ¢ 
Pale apple-blossom scattered on the | Why then so fierce to note amongst the | 
green, trees igo esuare 
Yet, hypercritical, your ardour flags | The fumes of casual fires for picnic teas ? | 
Beholding in our parks abandoned | Poets, enraptured, have throughout the | 
bags. past 
Are not these tossed white fragments | Sung of the dead leaves dancing on the 
much the same, blast ; ; 
Though trippers and not fruit-trees are | Bards of to-morrow may acclaim per- | 
to blame? haps 
Count them confetti at a feast flung|The loveliness of wind-whirled paper- 
down— scraps. 
The marriage of the country and the! and, if you cannot see with eyes of art, | 
. town. You have presumably a human heart, | 
: You gloat on bluebells in a sunny glade | Which should dilate with joy to find a| 


Why hate torn paper of the selfsame trace 
shade ? Of fellow-creatures all about the place, 


| We prefer bells which make a special 
‘appeal to the servants. 


private corridors and noiseless bells, present | 
" 


| Are proofs of plenty spread for every- 


| And bottles broken in the grass may be | 
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THE BRIEF. 

“Ir,” said Briggs passionately, “you 

_ visit on my client the extreme penalty 
of the law, the stainless pages of Eng- 
lish equity will remain irretrievably be- 
smirched.” He stopped and looked 
round him as if waiting for the ap- 
plause. 

_ “Excellent,” I approved. “‘What’s 

| it all mean?” 

| “T’ve got my first brief,” he an- 
nounced, 

I repressed a start of surprise. Briggs 
was called to the Bar three months ago 
and has talked of nothing but briefs 

_ ever since, yet it seemed incredible that 
he should havefound somebody actually 
reckless enough toentrust him with one. 

“Congratulations,” I remarked. 

“It’s my big chance,” said Briggs 
seriously, “and if I can take it, my foot 
will be set on the first rung of the 
ladder.” 

There was only one possible answer 

_ tothis—a two-word interrogation coined 
by our American cousins. I said it. 
“Sez me,” agreed Briggs, unruffled, 
“T mean it. Just wait until you hear 
my speech;” and before I could stop 
him he had started walking up and 
down the room wagging his finger at an 
imaginary audience. 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” said 
Briggs, “you have heard the evidence 
of the prosecution, and I say without 
hesitation that it is the most malicious, 
the most untrue, the most———” 
“One moment,” I interrupted. “Is 
this a jury case?” 
“ Of course it isn’t.” 
“Then why address them?” 
“Force of habit. Force of future 
habit, I mean. I can tell you I don't 
expect to be appearing in ordinary 
_ police-court cases for long.” 
| “Police-court? That sounds like a 
motoring case.” 
| “Jt is. Just a guinea brief. The 
pele versus Simpson, at Poulsworth 
| Police Court, before Mr. Perks, the 
_ stipendiary magistrate. Travelling at 
_ thirty miles an hour through a twenty- 
| mile limit.” 
“But you can’t make anything out 
| of that.” 
|  “That’s where you make a mistake. 
| That’s where so many young barristers 
| make their mistake. ‘ Poof!’ they say, 
| ‘a "saya case’; and they plead 
guilty, get their client a fine, go off with 
their guinea and are never heard of 
again. But I”—he paused—‘I see the 
possibilities of the thing.” 

“What possibilities ?’’ 

“There are several features of in- 
terest. In the first case, my client has 
against him convictions.” 


“It isn’t. Secondly, there is no doubt 
that he was going much too fast. But I 
shall plead extenuating circumstances. 
That makes it quite different.” 

“Still, you’re bound to get a fine| 
just the same.” 

“'That’s not the point,” said Briggs. 
“The point is that I am going to put 
forward an entirely novel plea that 
will stamp me at once as a man of 
immense potentialities. Do you,” he| 
demanded, ‘know why my client was | 
exceeding the speed limit?” 

“How can I possibly know?” | 

“He was ten minutes late for an) 
appointment with his fiancée,” said 
Briggs impressively. ‘Rather than 
keep a lady waiting he BROKE THE 
Law! What do you think of that?” 

“Not much,” I said eurtly. “If he 
was only ten minutes late I can’t see 
that he had anything to worry about. 
No girl ever keeps her fiancé waiting 
less than half-an-hour on principle.” 

“You have no right to apply the rule 
to this particular case unless you can 
call evidence to prove that this girl is an 
habitually unpunctual person. And the 
only available witness is the accused 
himself, and he isn’t likely to say any- 
thing.” 

“But,” I argued, “what makes you 
suppose that this plea is going to carry 
any weight with the magistrate?” | 

“Just this: In an age where chivalry 
is so debased that women are allowed | 
to stand in buses and tubes a man de- 
liberately breaks the law to avoid keep- | 
ing a girl waiting. Why, it’s unique! 
A man like that is bound to arouse the 
sympathy of the Court. Here ”—he 
opened a drawer and pulled out several 
sheets of foolscap—* just listen to this.” 

“Ts that your speech?” 

“It is,” said Briggs, and read it to 
me. It took him by my watch exactly 
twenty-five minutes. 








* * oe % * 

Watching him from the back of the 
court I thought that Briggs did not look 
any too comfortable when the magis- 
trate, who seemed in a bad temper that 
morning, proceeded to deal with the 
motoring cases with a rapidity that 
an editor rejecting manuscripts might 
have envied. Things moved so quickly 
that I almost missed Briggs’s case. A 
stolid policeman had just finished testi- 
fying that the accused’s car had been 
travelling at thirty miles an hour in a 
twenty-mile limit when I realised that 
this was what I had come down to hear. 

“H’m,” grunted the magistrate. 
“Anything to say?” 

Briggs appeared to swallow some- 
thing, hesitated, half-opened his mouth 
and hesitated again. 


“Twenty-five shillings,” said the 








“ And how is that going to help?” 


uw 





\speech and that would have meant a 


And by the time my friend had re- 
covered sufficiently to leave the court- 
room a further clutch of three motorists 
had been convicted, 

* ® # it CS 

Outside the court Briggs threw light 
upon his reticence. “It wouldn’t have 
been politic,” he explained, ‘for me to 
say anything. The magistrate was in 
such a hurry that he forgot to ask about 
previous convictions. He was bound to 
find out about them if I made my 


bigger fine. So I said nothing. It was 
really a masterly bit of quick thinking | 
on my part.” 

We agreed to leave it at that. 








NIP-AND-TUCK. 


THERE’s scarce a carriage on the road, 
A waggon or a cart; 

The farmer now conveys his load 
By motor to the mart: 

A horse’s shoe to hang for luck 
Is now quite hard to find— 

But there is little Nip-and-Tuck 
For us to sit behind; 

The gods have left us Nip-and-Tuck 
To keep old days in mind. 


The car that’s known as “governess ” 
Is all the car we own, 

We travel to a friend’s address 
By hoof and wheel alone; 

When drivers in the ditch are stuck 
And scorchers skid and roll 

We know that little Nip-and-Tuck 
Will land us at our goal, 

And, thanks to gallant Nip-and-Tuck, 
We reach it safe and whole. 


She’s not a MaLcoLmM CAMPBELL quite, 
But she can slip along 

And step a pretty mile ere night 
Without a foot set wrong; 

She likes to toss her head and chuck 
The foam across our knees; 

She likes to fling, our Nip-and-Tuck, 
Her forelock to the breeze, 

And ring—a merry Nip-and-Tuck— 
Her harness-melodies. 


The folk who drive in tram and bus 
And lordly limousine 

May laugh and look askance at us 
And mock at our machine; 

But, though they leave us in the ruck, 
As well indeed they may, 

We're satisfied with Nip-and-Tuck, 
For none can take away 

The things that go with Nip-and-Tuck 
And tell of yesterday. W.H. 0. 








“Major J. T. ——, director of the course, 
said children should get into the habit of 
listening to the way they were touching the 
piano from the start. They . . . could not 
play if they were tight.”—Newcastle Paper. 


We should have thought that stood to 








magistrate. “‘ Next case.” 
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Outraged Owner. “ ARE YOU AWARE, Sir, THAT YOU ARE TRESPASSING ON A GROUSE MOOR? ” 
Unworldly Gentlemar I'm AFRAID so, Sirn—I'M AFRAID SO. BuT SURELY THE GLORIOUS TWELFTH [Ss over? ” 
Though you hunger and thirst |“*They’re too sweet and too sound,” 
THE HIGGLERS. To know what my thoughts may be.” said I, 


As I lay a-thinking 
Beneath a rowan-tree, 
There came three higglers down th« 


| “*To sell or a pound,” said I, 
“So never a word 
Shall your gold piece gather from 
” 


‘A white shilling,” said the second; 
‘A shilling for your thoughts,” 
said he. 


7 Phey’re t nd too thrilling,’ — 
, o a fr > ney re too rare arn P . Ks 
To buy my thoughts from me. said I As I lay a-thinking 
“A brown penny,” said the ‘To sell for a shilling,” said I, (The higglers gone) 
first; _| “Though doubtless you reckoned I heard a step 
“A penny for your thoughts, 'Twould do for the likes of me.” And along came John. 
said he. He took my hand; 
“They’re too mad and too many.” “A golden pound,” said the third; “ What be your thoughts ? ” said he. 
said I, “4 pound for your thoughts,” | “‘Llove you’ and ‘I love you,’ said 1; 
| “To sell for a penny,” said I, said he. “You can have them free.” Jan 
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DEVOTION TO DUTY. 


Tue County Police of Southshire 
have alwa ee ~ stern de- 
_ votion to duty, and thi ity is pos- 
conned Sow vere Mak Guaien ‘by the 

police constable here in our village of 

Harstead. No matter what the duty, 
whether it is on point at the Midfield 
turning, where they had that big tri- 
cycle smash in '07, or whether it is an 
investigation into the stealing of a 
couple of ferrets from Tuke’s Farm (a 
case to which, despite the interference 
of the daily Press, Scotland Yard has 
not oa been called in), P.C. Chest- 
worthy’s devotion is single-minded, 
unswerving and unswervable. 
I can only assume that recently a 
superior officer has told him that it is 
_ his duty to sell as many tickets as pos- 





Meeting, Sir,” he explained. “At the 
Sports Field, Paddlewick. Admission, 
including tax, one shilling. How many 
tickets would you like to take, Sir?” 

“The 20th? I don’t think I shall be 
able to go,” I said. 

He explained that, while they'd all 
be very pleased to see me there, it was 
my money they really wanted. ‘It all 
helps,” he added oracularly. “And if 
you know you can’t go, well, then you 
can’t use a ticket, anyhow, and might 
as well take two or three.” 

While I was digesting this logic he 
mentioned for no reason that I could 
see that he was in the tug-of-war team, 
and didn’t his back just ache! 

P.C. Chestworthy is one of those big 
men off whom malefactors just bounce 
once and lie still. I could easily believe 
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fellow like me. Then he handed me five 
little white tickets and moved slowly 
off down the village like a battleship in 
Cowes Harbour. He left me with a 
vague hope that in this matter of the 
summons it would Be All Right. 

He appeared abruptly outside my 
cottage on a motor-bike two days later. 
Gone was the geniality that had hung 
around the firm of Chestworthy and 
Co., Purveyors of Police Sports Tickets, 
I saw only the stern mien of Police 
Constable Chestworthy With an Un- 
pleasant Task to Perform. He handed 
me a summons for obstruction, chanted 
it over with me to make sure I got it 
right, and then became more human. 

“Let me see, Sir, did I ask you if 
you'd care to buy tickets for our 
police sports?” 

“You did,” I said shortly. I was 











sible for the Southshire 
Police Sports on the 
20th, for it is to this 
that his life seems at 
the moment to be de- 
voted. Ferrets, one al- 
most feels, may now be 
kidnapped in droves 
from their hutches 
and villagers may be 
bumped off (tricycles) 
at every turning in the 
village, but the Twelfth 
Annual Athletic Meet- 
ing of the Southshire 
Police will be a finan- 
cial success, for P.C, 
| Chestworthy is On the 
Job. 
I personally have 
_been trying to avoid 
P.C. Chestworthy for 
some while, Not forthe 








Resident of rapidly-growing suburb (just returned from three weeks’ holi- 
day). “Loox, Ernet! Was THAT HOUSE THERE BEFORE WE WENT AWAY?” 





ting together in a game of “ Police- 
man's Knock” or “ Hunt the Burglar” 
or whatever their sports are. But 
there had been a little affair a week 
or two ago, when I had left my car in 
the village “in such a fashion as to 
| obstruct, ete. ...” It was the day 
after the headline, “Strange Disap- 
_ pearance of Valuable Ferrets,” had 
splashed the front-page of the local 
_ paper, but, though I pointed this out to 
_ P.C, Chestworthy (whom I later found 
watching the car from concealment) to 
poe that it was not really my fault 
mut the unavoidable influence of the 
| Harstead crime-wave, he insisted on 
_ warning me that a summons might be 
' taken out. So after that I had been 
dodging him, hoping that I might be 
“unseen, unsummoned and unhung.” 
I started guiltily therefore when he 
appeared round a corner and advanced 
| upon me, producing a little book. The 
_ talk, however, did not open with crime. 








above reason: I’m all for bobbies get-|he was in the tug-of-war team. | 


wouldn't have been surprised to hear 
he was the tug-of-war team. 

I tried to change the subject. ‘‘ How’s 
that little trouble of mine going?” 

I was not allowed to change it. 

“Most of the gentlemen are taking 
five. Now, how many can I sell you, 
Sir?” 

I took this pointed ignoring of my 
criminal tendencies as a sign upon P.C. 
Chestworthy’s part that the question 
of to be or not to be summoned could 
not be discussed until he knew just 
what my social standing was in this 
matter of Police Athaletics—almost as 
a hint that possibly the question might 
be dropped if . . . 

I decided to be one of the gentlemen 
and produced five shillings. P.C, Chest- 
worthy, with that tact for which the 
police are everywhere famed, managed 
toconvey both surprise at my generosity 
and an impression that after all it was 
only what he expected from a good 


—————— annoyed. To deal out 
a summons and then 
expect a victim to buy 
sports tickets from you 
seemed carrying things 
a bit too far. If he had 
come to me as man to 
man and said, “I have 
here a summons which 
I may or may not serve 
upon you—now, would 
you like to buy some 
tickets ?”’ I should have 
known where we were. 
Or, strictly speaking, 
I should have thought 
we were in America, 
not Harstead. 

I pointed all this out 
to him, and after (a) 
indignation at the sug- 
gestion that the County 
eka Ol... ee: ie 
| realisation that people will have their 
| little joke, he explained that the police 
tried very hard to be on good terms 
with everybody. “I’ve done my duty 
in re this summons, Sir, and now we 
start fresh, so to speak. We don’t har- 
bour any ill feelings, whatever other 
people may do.” He looked at me ina 
hurt manner and prepared to put his 
book away. 

[ stopped him. It had been borne in 
upon me imperceptibly that I was ap- 
pearing in a vindictive light. Here was 
'good old Chestworthy, no longer on 
‘duty, but just a man and a brother, 
anxious to sell tickets, and here was I 
‘brooding over this summons that had 
| been between us—letting it rankle, in 
fact Harbouring Ill Feelings. 
| I bought a couple more tickets to 
prove I could easily rise above all that 
|sort of thing, and Chestworthy proved 

he could easily rise above a glass of 
| beer, and we parted. 
| We next met at the Petty Sessions. 
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[ was not quite myself—nervous but 
walking with a firm tread—but P.C 
Chestworthy was in his element. He 
practically was the Petty Sessions; as 
1 said before, he is built like that. We 
had a word or two before the balloon 
went up, and P.C, Chestworthy said, 
‘Don’t you worry, Sir; I'll let you 
down light in my evidence. But we 
have to bring these summonses, you 
know, now and then, otherwise there 
wouldn't be room to walk down the 
village—at least not for Mr. Kilder- 
kin, eh? Ha! Ha!” He laughed and 
added, ‘* Did you know he’d taken ten 
tickets for our Sports? Good chap, he 
Is. 

A thought occurred to me and I put 
it into effect. When I stepped up before 
the magistrate and heard P.C. Chest- 
worthy recite his little piece : ‘ I-was 
on-duty-on-the-main-street-of 
and so on, I was no longer nervous. [| 
squared my shoulders. What had I to 
fear? Was I not a good chap—the 
equal, if not in size at least in ticket- | 
purchasing power, of Mr. Kilderkin ¢ 
Ten each! 

The aura of my Good Chapship must 
have extended to the magisterial 
bench, for the summons was dismissed 

Yes, I did just happen to run into 
P.C, Chestworthy afterwards, and, yes 





hand the Palace, where a programme of silent | 


| deep green grey colour is due to alga vegeta- 











My DEAR YOUNG LADY, HAVE YOU MEP WITH AN ACCIDENT?” 
po you ruinw I atwars Loox tixe rHis?” 


tu, | ask yo 








[ did He had pointed out that, 
after all, 1 had been saved a fine of a 
pound, if not more, and could therefore | 
easily spare a small fraction of it for 
say the purchase of a few tickets for | 
the Southshire Police Athaletic Meet- | 
ing. eae ye Pee 
The Celluloid Divinity. Whether the thing was out or not 
rhe places of worship in the town all had bad Was my especial care; 
good congregations at the services held. In| rhe game, you see, was tennis, and | 
the evening the Cinema House was crowded, | graced the umpire’s chair. 


THE BIASSED UMPIRE. 


“ T shot an arrow in the air, 

It fell to earth I knew not where.” 
SHE smote the spherule in the air ; 
It fell to earth I knew not where, 
Although infallibly to spot 


ry J L » > 
pictures was showing, had a very good house.” lhe lady who had struc k the sphere 
1.0.M. Paper. Was plain and horribly severe ; 
— But I would score, had I my way, 
For the jelly set some doe a — For her opponent every day 
some orange pulp in a jelly flavoured with TI ”, . 
wroughout the tennis year; 


Recipe in Daily Paper. : : 
4 little shredded loofah will add| As fair as summer skies was she (when 
solar rays appear). 


character to the ensemble. 


fresh orange juice.” 


. | My declaration should have been 
their pigmentation illustrates the | “s Replay the point! My sight is keen’ : 
Pp lution of the Mersey at Liverpool, The | I might have added very well 
. me | eeorgy 7 > 
tion, which only grows in very dirty water.” | hat last return, however, fell 
Liverpool Paper. Officially unseen. 
° . . | . * ‘ 979 . 
So the quality of Mersey is not strained, | But as it was I shouted “Out!” and 
. . i ‘ “4 ”? 
. added, “ Love-fifteen. 
| 
“A pair of swallows have come to a fowl- For umpires thus to call a score 
house at Hutton Buscel for the tenth yearin| That there’s no honest reason for 
succession, to build their nest. The poultry- | puns t first 1 ki a 
keeper sits up every evening until after 10, -\ppears at Arst a moral lapse 
o'clock to allow the swallows to return to| That you (and other decent chaps) 
Yorkshire Paper. Will certainly deplore ; 


their nest. 





Few people wait for their swallows until, But may I plead that everything is | 


closing-time. fair in love (and war) ? C. B. 

































_ is going home on leave. Costegan is a 
_ good chap and leaves a gap; but he is 
taking Lenin with him, and Lenin is 


_ preserved to the gaze of his 
| mourners, like his namesake in 
Petrograd, lies in state. 


| him home to have him silver- 
| mounted or something. 


_ of a small and demented lawn- 


| trace. 
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OUTPOSTS OF EMPIRE. 
Tue GLADIATOR. 
WE of the Mess at Ziggum are feeling 
below the weather to-night. Costegan 


irreplaceable. 

We asked Costegan to bring him over 
for a final shudder, and he fetched the 
cigar - box, in which Lenin, 





He smells strongly of for- 
malin, and Costegan is taking 


Lenin isa spider of terrifying 
aspect, with eccentric-motion 
jaws, very quick into topspeed 
in his prime, with the action 


mower. Heis five inches long, 
bald as to the head and covered 
elsewhere with black bristles. 
After a week’s acquaintance 
his name was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

For three months he has pro- 
vided buckshee cigarettes for 
his owner and thrills fora jaded 
West African Mess. 

We were lingering over our 
coffee when he entered the 
mud-walled Mess-room. Gar- 
aba Kano had opened the door 
to bring fresh sparklet bottles 
from the cooler outside. 

He came in from the dark 
garden in a hurry, making 
direct for. the circle of light 
thrown on the floor by the 
centre lamp. His treatment of 
a bourgeois moth on his arrival 
there was startling. 

Costegan ‘caught him by 
dropping a napkin over him, 
and he was put intoacigar-box 
and roofed over by a sheet of 
glass. 

His ugliness and ferocity 
were equal, Let a shadow 
above him, and he would throw himself 
into an attitude of menace, holding 
several legs aloft threateningly. 

He did this when the Major, who 
was gy a a him out for in- 
spection. Peeringe athim through 
the glass lid, the Major anailed visibly. 
put the box down hastily and called for 
a large whisky-and-soda. 

His methods fascinated. After a 
moment of Berserk sav: he would set 


_ aboutclearingu -swallowing wings, an-| Le 





tennz, etc., tidying up thoroughly. 
As a murderer he would have left ~ 





When time hung heavily in the Mess 
after dinner, someone generally remem- 
bered to bring Lenin out after dessert 
in time for a couple of moths. 

He wasn’t everybody’s idea of table 
decoration, and Costegan ratber over- 
did him. After using him as an illus- 
tration of ruthlessness in war, he let 
him out to demonstrate a “whippet” 
tank in action, and Meagrim, the M.O., 
got rather huffy about it. So when 








“Hate THe Mress WENT OVER WITH HURRICANE-LAMPS 


AND DUG HIM ovT.” 


Meagrim said he had a plain civilian! 
hornet, caught that afternoon, that 
would put that “ whippet” tank out of 
action, the duel was arranged. 

A tin of cigarettes was the side-bet. 
The hornet was dropped under the 
glass lid from a shaving-soap tin and 
sailed round the cigar-box with the 
noise of an aeroplane. Making a safe) 
descent upon Lenin’s back, he took off! 
again hastily, pursued from beneath by 
nin. 

Four circuits of the box found the 
hornet in Lenin’s arms, pushing a 
piston-like sting into Lenin’s body 





with mechanical regularity. Hardly 
bothering to change position, Lenin ate 
on, the last course being the sting itself, 
eaten in the manner of a stick of celery, 

Meagrim could not leave it at that, 
so when Glover said there was an 
armoured beetle of enormous dimen- 
sions, with sickle jaws, living in a hole 
by the side of the tennis-court, half the 
Mess went over with hurricane-lamps 
and dug him out. 

Betting became general. 
Some of us backed Lenin as be- 
ing in es but the beetle 
was armour-plated all over and 
fairly hummed with temper, so 
odds were fairly level. 

Dropped on the bottom of 
the cigar-box, the beetle began 
a blind lumbering run that was 
arrested by Lenin. Tripping 
him up with two or three legs, 
he tried to hold him down with 

_ theothers. This failing, he bit 
| him in the face, which must 
have been like biting a gas- 
oven as far as protection went. 

Sizzling with rage, the sickle 
jaws of the beetle’s closed on 
Lenin’s, making them more 
eccentric. 

Then, locked in a firm em- 
brace, Lenin found the heel of 
Achilles in the thorax of the 
beetle and ended the fight. 

Costegan collected his bets 
—about a dozen tins of cigar- 
ettes—and issued a general 
challenge. He drew the colour- 
line at scorpions, otherwise he 
welcomed all comers at 4 « 2x1 
inches. (Richards the Sapper 
simplified this to eight cubic 
inches.) 

Meagrim then and there bet 
him fifty cigars that he would 
find something to beat him, 
and next morning made anally 
of the garden-boy. They were 
found together on hands and 
knees among some railway- 
sleepers, Meagrim, dental for- 
ceps in hand, holding some- 
thing gingerly. 

The fight was fixed for the following 
Saturday. Meagrim refused to state the 
exact type of gladiator he was employ- 
ing, but said he could make the size- 
limit. 
Of course it leaked out. Costegan 
said Meagrim’s insect wouldn't have 
a leg to stand on, and Meagrim, with 
the air of Mr. Jerr Dickson announc- 
ing CARNERA, said he would have a 
hundred. 

The centipede was duly handed round | 
in a salad-bow! for his backers’ inspec- 
tion. Armed with jaws in front and 
what looked like a sting behind, it 
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tipped the tape at seven inches. But 
it had the wrong temperament. Meth- 


odical and painstaking in training, it 
| lacked “devil.” 


was “plenty bad t’ing, too 


Our black Mess-staff stated that it 
much,’ 
which was taken as inside information 
and caused heavy backing. 

The fight began with Lenin side- 
stepping and much retracing of steps 
by the centipede. Lenin clearly did 
not know at.which end to begin. How- 
ever, he created two open flanks by 
biting through the centipede in the 
middle. The latter’s efforts became 
disjointed in consequence and Lenin 


was left trying hard to obliterate the | 


evidence of the fight in his usual 
manner. 

His last fight was with Costegan, who 
intends to have him set up for the 
ancestral home. Costegan was armed 
with a camel-hair brush dipped in fer- 
malin, which Lenin attacked furiously 
until choked by bitten-off hairs and 
preservative. 

We shall miss him, but certainly the 
Mess is less creepy and the Major takes 
a cigar without apprehension again. 














Head Dressmaker. THAT IS ONE 


LENGTH OF THE SKIRT FROM THE GROUND 


THREE-EIGHTS? WE WILL SEI 
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THE ONION AND THE CURRENT. 


THE onion has been a very much mis- 
understood vegetable. From recent 
investigation by scientists we learn that 
its real strength lies more in its elec- 
trical qualities than in any other it 
possesses. The electrical pressure be- 
tween its extremities is actually superior 
to that of apples and other fruits; and 
while this may long have been sus- 
pected there i: satisfaction in having 


| the fact reliably vouched for. 


This discovery that the onion is even 


more than it seems is particularly | 


pleasing to one who, like myself, has 
been its champion for many years 
against ridicule and even disgust. Some 
may not credit me in this respect for 
taking a stand on behalf of the weak ; 
yet my sympathies are wont to turn to- 
wards any acquaintance of mine that 
may be in a pickle or may be fated to 
make a hash of things. 

[ am delighted therefore that brighter 
days seemed to have dawned for the 
onion. The fact that its electrical pres- 
sure is equal to thvt of one-fiftieth of a 





over, the consistency of an electric 
standard, will surely demand that it be 
treated henceforth with respect. It is 
not suggested that in eating one’s salad 
one should wear rubber gloves or that 
there is any peril from sparks in one’s 
broth. But its status as a food should 
be improved, in view of what we know ; 
and when we employ a suitably wired 
bed of onions outside the drawing-room 
window for supplying the H.T. to our 
wireless sets, and carry a basket of 
onions in the car against any break- 





that the onion is a friend indeed. 
Another thing is this—that the onion 
jcannot be electrocuted. Whatever 
| power may be switched on it is capable 


| of giving shock for shock, so remarkable 


robustness. The onion has often been 
led to the steak ; but for it the electrical 
chair has no terrors, 

Until now the place of the onion 
among us has been that of a much- 
maligned public character. What we 
now learn about its ohm life, marked by 
a beautiful constancy, can only add to 
ouresteem of this strong and silent bulb. 








single accumulator cell and has, more- 





THE PACE WE DRESS AT. 


OF OUR 


LATEST AND SMARTEST MODELS, 
WHAT IS THE LAST QUOTATION ON THE TAPE, Miss Jones? 
rHAT THAT 18 RIGHT, Mopom.” 





THE ONLY QUESTION I8 THE 
SEVEN —SEVEN- 


Mopom. 


down in the batteries, we shall realise | 


|is its constancy, so pronounced is its | 
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The Young ’Un. “Come on, IT’S AN EASY ONE! 


The Old’Un. “Covtp yer? THEN JUST RUN BACK AGAIN.” 








Lummy, I couLpD RUN TWo.” 











STILL ON DUTY. 
|“ London is deserted. .. . 


is busy in Downing Street.” 


Daily Press, August 12th.) 
WHEN happier folk or smarter 
Are growing pink and brown, 
What comfort has the martyr 
Who stays behind in Town ? 


Gone are the men and women, 
The children roam away 

In search of seas to swim in 
And whelks on which to prey. 


The men who bought the leases 
Of moors (which must be nice) 
Go forth with fowling-pieces 
To war against the grice. 
(Which by-and-by reminds me ° 
That Bouverie Street with care 
Invariably finds me 
If they have birds to spare.) 


The men who cleave the billows 
By sails or petrol sped, 
White horses are their pillows, 
The ocean trough their bed. 
And some—a greater benison— 
Assault the wild, wild deer, 
And turn it into venison, 
Which always makes me queer. 





The Cabinet 


| 
| 
| 





And some seek out the salmon 
Where silvery waters flow, 
And some stick cream and jam on 
Their splits at Westward Ho! 
And some, of lowlier station, 
(His differing taste to each), 
With rapt exhilaration 
Play rounders on the beach ; 


Or crowd to simple dramas 
By simple pierrots played, 

Or walk in beach-pyjamas 
About the West Parade. 


(With these they wear no undies, 
And that is counted sin 

By local Mrs. Grundies 
Who strive to run them in.) 


And some with spray-wet faces 

And brows by sunshine tanned 
Secure convenient places 

And sit. beside the band. 

* c * * * 
These facts there’s no disputing, 

Pall Mall, the Strand are$bare ! 
I take the train to Tooting 

And nobody is there! 


Yet still through streets deserted 
When ghost-like motors glide, 
I find myself diverted 
By wondering who’s inside. 


J 
Where ali seems strange and sinister 
In London’s empty heart 
| I notice the Priwe MINtsteR 
And CiyNgs and Unele Art! 


| Brought back to toil’s enslavement 
Like me they carry on, 
| They tread the echoing pavement 
When all the world is gone. 
“The milk receives its warning, 
The grocery and the meat, 
The bread-cart every morning 
Turns in to Downing Street. 
Others may tramp the heather, 
Others may sniff the brine, 
The Cabinet gets together 
Promptly at half-past nine. 


Heedless of health and beauty, 
Unbronzed by suns it sits 
Xelentlessly on duty 
To save our skins—and its. 
Evor. 








The Great North Hike. 
““Tae TWELFTH.’ 
A remarkable feature of this year’s exodus 
jis the exceptional number of motor-¢ ars 
| sent by rail and the great number of people 
making the journey to Scotland by road. 
Daily Paper. 
| Owing to the slump our Baby Puffkin 
will have to do without a sleeper. 
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A FREE HAND FOR THE FORESTER. 


Mr. Batpwiy. | “LOOK HERE—IF YOU REALLY MEAN TO USE THAT AXE, WE'LL 
Srmr H. SAmMvue . { BURY OUR HATCHETS.” 
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UNDER A MINISTRY OF PUBLIC TASTE. 
FOR CONCEALED ASPIDISTRAS. 


Poi 








MISLEADING CASES. 
Wuy Two Courts oF APPEAL? 
Board of Inland Revenue v. Haddock 

WE are able to-day to give some 
account of a sensational judgment in 


RAIDING A HOUSE 








there remain for the purposes of mea- 
surement and assessment on the neglect 


‘or default of the respondent to supply 


particulars of his window-box upon 


'the Land (Expropriation) Tax Form 


the Court of Appeal, delivered a few | 


days before the end of term and, for 
reasons unknown but suspected, not 
hitherto reported in the Press. 


Q1/73198 

“The point would appear to be a 
simple one: but this Court does not 
intend to consider it. It will be ob- 


|served from the history of the case as 


The MASTER OF THE ROLLS, having | 


expressed a desire to hear no more 
argument from the learned counsel for 
the Crown, said: ‘This is an appeal 
from a judgment of a High Court judge 
sitting in bunc reversing an order by 
Quarter Sessions allowing an appeal on 
a case stated from a decision of the 
magistrates granting an order to eject 
against an official of the Board of In- 
land Revenue upon a summons to show 
cause why the respondent should not 
have vacant possession of his own 


premises under an instruction of the | 


Commissioners for Income Tax after- 
wards reversed by the Board. 
“The point at issue is whether the 


appellants are entitled under the Land | 


Tax Clauses of the Finance Act, 1931, 


already recounted that a number of 
intelligent dispensers of justice have 
already addressed their minds to it, 
with varying results. We are asked to 
say that the learned High Court judge 
who last considered the case was in 
error, and that the lay magistrates 
whose order he reversed were right. 
Whatever our decision, it is certain that 
an indignant appeal against it will be 
directed to the supreme tribunal, the 
House of Lords, since the resources of 
the Crown are inexhaustible, and the 
blood of Mr. Haddock is evidently up. 

‘In these circumstances, at the end 


| of a long and fatiguing term of appeals, 
| we do not feel called upon to consider 


to enter upon the window-box of the | 


respondent, Mr. Albert Haddock, and 


this particular appeal with our custom- 
ary care. But a few general observa- 
tions upon our appellate system may 


not be out of place, and will at least 


| 





satisfy the public that they are receiv- 
ing full value from this distinguished 
Court. 

“The human mind is admittedly 
fallible, and in most professions the 
possibility of occasional error is ad- 
mitted and even guarded against. But 
the legal profession is the only one in 
which the chances of error are admitted 
to be so high that an elaborate 
machinery has been provided for the 
correction of error—and not a single 
error, but a succession of errors. 
other trades, to be wrong is regarded as 
a matter for regret ; in the law alone it 
is regarded as a matter of course. The 
House of Lords, as an appellate 
tribunal, is composed of eminent and 
experienced lawyers; but, if I may say 
so with respect, they are only by a 
small margin more eminent and ex- 
perienced than the lawyers who com. 
pose this Court; and it is frequently 
a matter of accident whether a judge 
singled out for promotion is sent to this 


Court or reinforces the House of Lords. | 
The difference in capacity is one of | 


degree; and the only real difference is 
that the House of Lords has the last 
word. But the difference in estimation 
is substantial, and in practice great 


In | 
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Stern Critic (on the economic situation). “ SeineLess, Stn, THAT’S WHAT THIS COUNTRY IS. 
WHAT’S THE FIRST THING THAT STRIKES YoU? 











a Ohi 


LOOK AROUND YOU, AND 


TOTAL ABSENCE OF THE SLIGHTEST EVIDENCE OF BACKBONE.” 








issues and the destination of enormous 
sums of money are allowed to be deter- 
mined by it. 

‘ Now this is strange. The institution 
of one Court of Appeal may be con- 
sidered a reasonable precaution; but 
two suggest panic. To take a fair 
parallel, our great doctors, I think, 
would not claim to be more respected 
or more advanced in their own science 
than our greatest jurists. But our sur- 
prise would be great if, after the re- 
moval of our appendix by a distin- 
guished surgeon, we were taken before 
three other distinguished surgeons, who 
ordered our appendix to be replaced ; 
and our surprise would give place to 
stupefaction if we were then referred 
to a tribunal of seven distinguished 
surgeons, who directed that our appen- 
dix should be extracted again. Yet 
such operations, or successions of 
operations, are an everyday experience 
in the practice of the law. 

“The moral, I think, is clear. A doctor 
may be wrong and he will, at the proper 
time, admit it; but-he does not assume 





that he will be wrong. In difficult or 
doubtful cases he will accept, and may 
even seek, the opinion of a colleague 
more experienced or expensive; but, if 
he had to pronounce every opinion with 
the knowledge that in all probability 
it would be appealed against and pub- 
licly condemned as erroneous, there 
would be little confidence in the con- 
sulting-room on one side or the other, 
and few medical men would consent to 
continue in practice. Indeed it says 
much for the patience and public spirit 
of our inferior judges that they devote 
such thought and labour to their work in 
these discouraging conditions, and show 
no resentment towards junior counsel 
who, at the close of a ten days’ inquiry 
and a protracted judgment, inform the 
learned judge responsible for both that 
they will appeal against his decision. 
“In short, the existence side by side 
of the Court of Appeal and the appellate 
House of Lords appears to me to be 
indefensible in logic and unnecessary 
and even vicious in practice. If it be 





assumed that the House of Lords is in 


fact possessed of exceptional acuteness 
and knowledge of the law, it may well 
be said that every case of exceptional 
difficulty should have the benefit of 
these exceptional powers. But it follows 
from this that every such case should 
be certified at an early stage as one that 
can be usefully considered only by the 
House of Lords, and to that House it 
should be at once referred; just as a 
general practitioner in medicine, con- 
fronted with an obscure disease or un- 
usual conditions outside the range of 
his experience and knowledge, will at 
once refer the sufferer to a specialist. 
But the litigant whose case is excep- 
tionally complex cannot now avail him- 
self of the supreme wisdom of the 
House of Lords until he has trailed his 
coat through a number of inferior 
courts, which are ex hypothesi incom- 
petent to secure his rights or remove his 
doubts. Which is evidently a waste of 
time and money. Itis as if a cancer case 
were compelled to pass through the 
hands of three general practitioners be- 
fore being permitted to see a specialist. 
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“But it is perhaps a generous assump- 
tion that the litigant thinks of the 
House of Lords as the possessors of 
exceptional wisdom. 
composition and capacity of that House 
and this Court, to which a respectful 
allusion has already been made, are 
well known to him; and that similarity 
must suggest to him that when the 
House of Lords thinks differently from 
us it is not so much evidence of their 
superior wisdom as a matter of luck. 
indeed we fear that many appellants 
present themselves to that House in a 
reckless or at least a speculative mood, 
as a gambler who has backed a succes- 
sion of losers still hopes to recover all 
by a wild wager on the final race. The 
Court of Appeal, to one in this mood, 
must represent a minor handicap taking 
place at 3.30. It is not desirable that 
our great appeal tribunals be regarded 
in this light; but at present it is inevit 
ible. The people may be taught to 
believe in one Court of Appeal; but 
where there are two they cannot be 
blamed if they believe in neither. When 
1 man keeps two clocks which tell the 
time differently, his fellows will receive 
with suspicion his weightiest pro 
nouncements upon the hour of the day 
even if one of them happens to be 
right. Moreover, the expense of suc 
cessive appeals must make the acquisi 
tion of justice difficult for the rich and 
impossible for the poor. The unsuccess 
ful litigant who cannot afford to go 
beyond the Court of Appeal must 
ilways be haunted by the thought that 
in the House of Lords he might have 
won; while the Inland Revenue, rely 
ing on the public purse, can pursue 
their unjust claims to the end, and, if 
they lose, can send the bill to the tax- 
payer. 

For ail these reasons we recom- 
mend that either this Court or the 
House of Lords (as a Court of Appeal) be 
abolished; or, in the alternative, that 
the House of Lords retain its appellate 
functions as a specialist body for the 
settlement of questions of exceptional 
difficulty, such cases to be referred to 
them upon the order of a High Court 
judge. As for the present case, we de- 
cline to discuss it. It will go to the 
House of Lords in any event, so let it go 
at once. The appeal is formally allowed, 
and good luck to Mr. Haddock! 

Lord Justices Wool and Dewlap 
concurred. A. P. H. 


THE PROCONSUL. 
“| REMEMBER when we were at 
Pindi 
In eighteen hundred and—let me see 
Old Scott was there and we had a 
shindy 
With one of the tribes—was it 
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The very similar | 
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His Wife No, HERBERT, NOT ANOTHER CENT! 


rHE CASINO YESTERDAY, AND HOW LONG 


I GAVE YOU TWO FRANCS FOR 


DID IT LAST YOU ?—UNDER A QUARTER- 








We'd another small show on,” and so} 
on and so on: 


Let me get you another cup of tea.” 
You hear it, the drawing-room conver- 
sation 
Of the tall thin man with the good 
grey hair, 


Grown old in command or administra- 


tion, 


Growing older now in an easy-chair, | 
Who has seen strange faces and ruled | 


strange races, 


Where are the A.D.C.s, the sentries, 
The flag that flew and the gun that 
fired ; 
The Council meetings, 
entries ; 
Reports that the S. of S. admired ¢ 
All pomps : and glories that are but stories | 
For one who is pensioned and retired ; 


minutes and 





| For one who walks, with the two West 
Highlands, 
Through the Sabine homestead of his 
delight, 
Who takes you to see the red Rhode 
Islands, 
The Jersey calf and the middle 
white, 
The new rose border in labelled order, 


Flight. 
windy, 
When the library is, as he likes it, hot, 
He’s back with his dreams at Rawal 
Pindi, 


i 
} 
j 
| 


Scott. 

| You remember him, don’t you? You'll 
say so, won't you, 

| Whether you really do or not? A.C. 


With Betty Uprichard and Mistress | 


, |Then when the dusk falls chill and | 
And done so many thingseverywhere. | 


In the spacious days of old Peter | 









































AT THE PICTURES. 
PISTOLS AT THE PLAZA. 
I pon’t know whether Providence 


made celluloid for America or America 
for celluloid, but I am inclined to think 
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the latter. In the fulness of time 
CoLumsvs, or whoever it was (and has | 
he been filmed ?), discovered the West- 
ern hemisphere, and there, by assidu- | 
ous riding, ranching, shooting, build- | 
ing and motoring over the great open | 
spaces, the pioneers of the movies| 
blazed the trail for the Big-Time Stuff | 
that was to be their Destiny. 

What do you know about that ? | 
| 









\ yup. 
CLOUDS OF ROMANCE THAT } 

ALWAYS CLEAR. 
Miss Fay Wray. 
Mr. RicHarp ARLEN. | 


Taisie Lockart 
Dan Mc Masters 


At the Plaza last week I saw at least | 


_ one melodrama perfect of its kind and | 


impossible to present except through | 
the medium of moving (and perhaps of | 
sounding) photography. This was The | 
Conquering Horde. True, it was a) 
printed story (by Emerson Hoven) | 
before it was flicked; but I will not 
believe that it gripped in print so surely | 
as it gripped on the screen. No, Sir. It | 
dealt with Texas just after the Ameri- | 
can Civil War. The State had sided with | 
the Confederates and had done fairly | 
well out of army beef. Peace found it | 
isolated, unable to find a market for its | 
sole industry and selling its ranch- | 
lands to scoundrels at a few cents an| 
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out whether the cattle of Texas could triumph and romance. The best scenes 
not be brought right along from the| were five thousand head of cattle 


grass-lands through Indian territory to | swimming the Red River and rounded 





the nearest rail-head, and you have all|up by swimming horsemen as they 
the usual arrangements for sob-stuff,| swam, and five thousand head of cattle 
| (I counted them, all but a few) running 
amuck at the rail-head depét, stampeded 
through stores and liquor-saloons by 
\the approach of the mid-Victorian 
i train. All noises were thrown in, the 
| rattle of wheels, the clicking of hooves, 
|as well as the dialogue, part of which | 
| was conducted in Red Indian, a lan- | 
| guage that I sure do not understand. | 
| RICHARD ARLEN was the hero. I'll say 
| he could ride. The rest of the cast had | 
|a masterful way with cows, which in- 
| cluded picking up stray calves, slinging | 
| them in front of their saddles and heav- | 








Bogged Cow. “ You CAN HAVE YOUR FILM 
GLAMOUR.” 
heroism and horsemanship that the 
world delights to see. Just what hap- 
pened? Well now, Taisie Lockart 
(played by Fay Wray) drove her herd 
of five thousand honest-to-goodness 
cattle on the thousand-mile trek to 





CAR COMFORT. | 


ling them into the trek-waggon. The | 
villain was handed over to the Indians 
(he had shot one of their squaws to 
| madden them against the ranch-outtfit), | 
|and he died, I suppose, a rather messy | 
|death. The picturisation was perfect, | 
jand I have never been mooed at 80 | 
| much orso dramatically on the soundies 
| before. 
| Came then the English Wightman 
Cup ladies, who talked to us each in | 
turn. Came Mr. Ramsay MacDonacp, 
|who also spoke. Came then an inter- 
| lude of actual living ladies, who twirled 
‘and kicked in green and afterwards 
| piled themselves up into a trellis of pink 
roses with a huge basket of roses in 
their midst. They were called the 24 
| Mangan Tillerettes, and, boy, 1 will 
| offer half-a-dollar to anyone who can 
The Kid (Mr. Garr Coorer). “1’m | find for them a more perfectly suitable | 
Boss Now!” | name. 











acre. Given a young girl (little more | McCoy (Me. Wittiam Born). ,“ Tuen 
than a bud), left sole mistress of a|*? YOU Jowr. 
ranch by her father’s death, given a financial salvation, assisted by her old | 
young man who had been her child-| foreman and the hated but heroic | 
hood’s chum, but had fought for the | Yank. And what a spectacle! Masses 
Yanks, say that he was sent down from|and masses of beeves, marvellous | 
Washington to stop this iniquitous|riding of the rodeo sort, mud, rain, | 


racketeering in land values and to find | dust, treachery, Indians, revolvers, | 


And then (following the beef racket) 


| the booze-ramp. City Streets in America, | 


1931. That gave us Gary Coorer, and | 


I could have wished that he had been 


‘rounding up cattle instead of casks. 


The plot of City Streets is really rather | 


|a tiresome affair, unless you are un- 
familiar (and who can be?) with the | 
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Stout Sportsman (lately in the feather 
UP THERE AGAIN, NOT IF IT WAS A HORSTRIGE! 








notion of crooks who dwell in marble 
palaces and carry various types of 
small-arms distributed about their 
clothes. Gary Cooper himself is mag 
nificent as usual. He starts as a shoot- 
ing-range assistant in a Coney Island 
scene, and I’ll say he can shoot. He 
falls in love with Nan, the step 
daughter of a booze-boss, or beer-king 
or whatever you like to call it, and this 
poor jane, after a shooting by one of 
the gang, is made their scape-goat, 
cross-examined by the bulls and com- 
pelled to go to jug. 

To help her, Gary Cooper, known as 
The Kid, decides to throw in his lot 
with the beer-bunch or booze-crowd, 
and, by visiting her in prison, provides 
Syivia Srpney with an opportunity 
for some remarkably natural passion- 
ate love-stuff done in most disadvan- 
tageous conditions against the bars of 
her cell. But she can hold his hand with 
her fingers and stroke his hair! When 
she comes out again a rather Menjou- 
esque racketeer called the Big Fellow 

| tries to seduce her, and is shot by his 
| discarded mistress. The lady pops at 
| him through a half-closed door, slings 
the gun into the apartment, legs it 
and leaves the bumping-off ingeniously 


she must have done it, and, despite 
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planted on Nan. The gang insists that | 


Gary Coorper’s defence of her and his | 


‘turns on them with her little gun and 


ry’ , 
Hk 
4 





-OINT UP IN THE BRACKEN, 
trade). I’ve "AD ENOUGH OF THIS SWITCHBACK BUSINESS, AND I WOULDN'T CLIMB 





I’M THENKIN’ IT'LL BE A YOUNG BLACKCOCK, MAYBE.” 








declaration that he is now the boss, | 
they resolve that she must be “taken | 
for a ride.” Hard, hard eggs! Well, | 
they go for their ride. Nan sits beside | 
Gary Cooper in front, three villainous | 
gangsters occupy the rear seats, and, | 
using a high-powered automobile and | 
stepping on the gas good and hard, the | 
new boss makes it a very swell ride | 
indeed. At seventy m.p.h. they whisk | 
over an unbarred level-crossing in front | 
of an express-train, and after a bit, the | 
gangsters having had enough of it, | 
threaten to shoot the man at the wheel. | 
No good. That would merely mean the | 
bone-yard for the whole bunch. Nan 


tells them to throw theirs out window. 
They obey and are put on to the road 
in their tuxes and boiled shirts a hun- 
dred miles from anywhere. And serve 
them right, the lousy stiffs. Gary and 
Nan go off together, having turned 
down the beer-racket for good. Which 
is all very exciting if you have not 
grown a little weary of automobiles and 
gangsters and dolled-up dames and 
guns. Me for the stock-range and the 
Great Outdoors. Evor. 


Expressed More Profitably. 
WE HAVE A SOLID REPUTATION FOR CAKES.” 


| Press, even if sometimes I have been 


| Snoop. 


j ° : 
evening paper the other day in an 





Notice in a Brixton Shop. 


OLD MRS. FLEET STREET. 
I HAVE always been rather good at 
spotting new tendencies in the penny | 


a little ahead of the newspapers them- 
selves. It may be remembered that 
only last year I predicted Mosquito | 
Sunday, which was so successfully or- 
ganised by the philanthropists behind 
The Daily Brick. and also the much- 
needed inclusion of a Centenarians’ 
Page in the thoughtful columns of 7'he 


Picking up the lunch edition of an 


attempt to discover where a great 
sporting event was to take place, I was 
startled by the following headline— 


Take Your MackrntosH wira YOu. | 


You will agree that it was very sig- 
nificant. Somewhere in Fleet Street 
an hour earlier a man with a heart of 
gold and the eyes of an Eran had 
stuck his head out of a window and 
had seen a cloud. A rapid thinker, 
he had instantly translated it into 
rain. His golden heart had bled with 
pity for the unprotected heads of the 
great sport-loving public, and in an 
agony of compassion he had dashed off 
this exhortation, with a prayer that the 
masses had not yet left home or office. 


mew 
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For me at least it came in time, and 
I took my mackintosh to see the race. 
There was no rain. There seldom is 
| when you do that. 

This is a new line for our Press to 
take, and I have a hunch that it will be 
a far-reaching one. It marks the tran- 
sition, I think, from the paternal to the 
maternal, and any time now you must 
be prepared for this sort of thing— 


WHAT ABOUT THOSE FRAYED BRACES ? 
A STITCH IN TIME SAVES A SOCIAL 
DROP. 


WE TOLD YOU YESTERDAY THERE WAS 
A LADDER COMING. ARE YOU WAITING 
FOR A FIRE-ESCAPE? 


THOSE LETTERS ARE STILL IN YOUR 
POCKET. WHAT ARE PILLAR-BOXES 
FOR? 


TAKE ONE SHORT SHARP LOOK BEFORE 
you cross. JAY-HIKING IS A SIMP’S 
GAME. 


{EMEMBER WHAT THE WEIGHING- 
MACHINE SAID ABOUT POTATOES. 


| THAT FRONT-TYRE IS STILL BULGING. 
Do YOU WANT TO BE BUMPED OFF? 


YOUR TANK’S GOT A THIRST TOO. THE 
NEXT GARAGE MAY BE A DROP TOO 
FAR, 

STAND HER A SEAT A BIT FURTHER 
FROM THE SCREEN. ONLY A GRETA’S 
LOVE CAN WEATHER A HEADACHE. 


HAVE AN EARLY BED TO-NIGHT AND 
STOP THOSE YAWNING BLUES. 


us 
that it is not, the skill of our authors 
almost persuades us for the moment to 
the contrary. 

Sir Percy Newbiggin, 


AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue MrpsarpmMarp”’ (SHAFTESBURY). 
Ir is quite on the cards that Com- 
mander Krnc-Hatiand his accomplice, 
Ian Hay, who present to us The 
Midshipmaid, ‘a Naval Manoeuvre in 


M.P. 


son, with an eye to his own career, he 
has affianced his daughter, Celia (Miss 
JANE Baxter), and is for diplomatic 
reasons received with well-simulated 


who know and dislike the type. 


| the time he returns from a spell of wind- 
bagging at Geneva. Meanwhile he 
leaves his daughter in the care of that 
liberal-minded chaperon, Lady Mil- 
dred Martyn (Miss Mary Care), and 
is guileless enough to beg Commander 
ffosbery (Mr. Basti Foster) to keep an 
eye on his Celia and protect her from 





}commission which he undertakes and 
fulfils with zeal. Lady Mildred has two 
Haservem | other young women under her careless 
SEAMAN POOK. wing, the Golightly twins, Cora and 

| Dora (the Misses MARJORIE PLAYFAIR 
and KaTHLEEN KELLy). It is our 
Three Acts,” are now on the permanent | pleasant business to watch the prepara- 
pay-roll of the Propagandaand Recruit-| tions for the concert-party and the 
ing Department of the Royal Navy. | rapid progress of the love-at-first-sight 
Certainly the senior service will not lack | affair between the Bloke and the Mid- 





UN-ABLE 
Mr. A. W. Baskcoms. 





the attentions of his brother-ofticers—a | 





(Mr. | 
Ciive Currie), windbag and snob, is | 
a self-styled specialist in naval matters | 
and an economy maniac. He has influ. | 
ence with the First Sea Lord, to whose | 


politeness by the officers of Crusader, | 


A show is to be organised in his | 
honour, to be treated “practically as a_ 
service matter.” It is to be ready by | 


recruits if life on a British battleship is | shipmaid so artlessly confided to his | 











i in the least like that on board H.M.S.|charge; to see that lively marine, | 
ii | —-and even the more intimate dictation | Crusader lying off Malta. And however | Bundy (Mr. 8S. Victor StaNnvey), and | 
which up to now has lain the lugubrious Pook, A.B. | 

| only in a mother’s prov- (Mr. A. W. Baskcoms)., | 

; | ince. Eric. — painting ship and comment- | 

; pier agree: 2 ing with eloquent gestures 
| | Our Medical Puritans. on the courtship proceeding | 
@& “In a recent address at Leeds, \ unsuspectingly below them; 


nf Lord Moynihan, President of 
; oe the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, made a vigorous 


to overhear their free views 
on authority and routine; | 


\ in 





q | attack upon the dirty diaries to attend the audition in the | 
| and cows on farms in England.” wardroom of the lower-deck 
a Australian Paper. artists, with smart Band- | 
; | | crinitsininngli eis eck eats y ‘ » Roar 
a Oi, Beet Peel ee master Tappett (Mr. RocEer 
. i ete Nad “ls io tg MAXWELL) in attendance, | 
: 3 | a steamlined supercharged Aus- 


iy and approve the selection | 


tin Seven at Brooklands on , 
of the step-dancer, Marine 


Hl! Saturday, broke four world’s 











Class H (‘baby" car) records.” Bundy, the conjurer, Marine | 
. daily spr Robbins (Mr. D. J. Wit- | 
i At last we know the mean- LIAMS), the club-swinger, | : 
; ing of the phrase hotted- Leading - Stoker Hammond | : 
i if | ba 2 ce peep pea (Mr. Otiver Gorpon); to | ; 
F i his nde et saae aiehaee acquiesce with paacneonsame : 
; ul ' and lit one with his long thin the unansmous ——— 
BH fingers. ‘Even I like to be Able-Seaman Pook’s pathetic ; 
; oF original sometimes,’ he said song and with enthusiasm ‘ 
tf motets in the selection of his recita- 
a _ Serial in Weekly Paper. TELLING IT TO THE HORSE MARINES. tion (with eyes shut, so 
; We wer sufficiently lacking Hind Legs (Major Spink of the Marines) Mr. Micuart SHEpiey. as not to see the derisive 
ai in originality to prefer the — Front Legs (Marine Robbins) . Mr. D. J. WinxiaMs. gestures of the gallery) of 
, 8 old-fashioned match. Commander ffosbery . . . . Mr. Bastt Foster. a placid little thing of 
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| LONGFELLOW’S; to note the remarkable 
| change of the attitude of the wardroom 


towards the snotty, Golightly (Mr. 
HumpHreY Morton), when it tran- 
spires that he is actually the brother 
of the twins. 

The Second Act is concerned with the 
rehearsal—a rehearsal is always in tact- 
ful hands a mine of good nonsense—the 
Third with the actual performance. The 
authors frankly abandon all attempts at 
coherence of design—and wisely. We 
we more than content to watch the fun 
ind hold our aching sides. Even the 
Brothers GRIFFITH, with their famous 
ck mnkey, were denied the joke of the fore- 
part, Marine Robbins, springing smartly 
to attention to take instructions from 
authority, to be conveyed respectfully 
to the hind-part, Major Spink (Mr. 
MIcHAEL SHEPLEY). And indeed the 
waggish way in which the authors (and 
their quite admirable team of players) 
exploited the mixture of disciplines, that 
of the theatre and the quarter-deck, 
was beyond praise. Nor will description 
convey the flavour of jokes whose point 
lies rather in their jolly context It 
was, however, a peak moment when 
Marine Bundy, covering the retreat of 
Celia in face of the advance of her fierce 
juesting father, parries that intrusive 
gentleman’s inquiries with a bland 

No spikka de English,” and provides 
him with another angry entry for 
his notes about the decadence of the 
Navy. 

Let me abandon critical discretion 
ind write down this affair plainly as a 
wow and a riot—noting particularly the 
plausible characterisation of Miss Mary 
CLARE; the delightful quiet humour of 
Mr. 8S. Vicror STanLey; the tragic 
glooms of Mr. A. W. Baskcoms, recipi 
ent of vegetable tributes from those 
rightly-feared back benches; the easy 
naturalness of Miss JANE BAXTER (who 
if it be not ungallant to say so, looked 
even more charming in Midshipman 
Golightly’s uniform than in pierrette’s 
green dress or her own graceful mufti) 
the nicely exaggerated innocence and 
commendable hornpiping of the twins 
Mr. Crive Currie had little to do 
except be unsympathetically absurd 
and violent, and did it, of course, very 
well. The Commander and his brothe 
ofticers contrived to relax discipline 
without losing their habit of command 
thus giving that air of plausibility to 
the whole affair which flavoured the 
general joke. The production, by Mr 
CAMPBELL GULLAN, was faultlessly 





done. 
This may be—it is in fact—a relatively 
easy and unexacting genre Sut here 


we have a quite first-rate specimen of 
characteristically English humour and 
honest nonsense, by which we may be 


| queer 





content that one important side of our 
national 
judged by outsiders, 


SING A SONG OF NINEPENCE. 


[ DARE say your little boy could 
tell me what one hundred ninepences 
come to,” I said to the man on the seat. 

Oh, he’s gone paddling. Never mind; 
[ dare say he could. He looks a sharp 
little lad. He might even be able to tell 
us what five hundred ninepences come 
to. Eighteen pounds, fifteen shillings. 
It’s not such an enormous amount, is 
it? Especially when you think of the 
work there is. On the other hand, two 
thousand ninepences come to seventy- 











imaser 






\ P y Newhiggin, M.P. (Mr. Crive 
laughte 
Baxrs Your CONDUCT IS MOST UNMID- 


five pounds, and that’s not too bad, is 
it? Not bad at all. 


If your little boy is going to become | 
and he looks a bright little | 
ind you may find it difficult to | 
I continued, “he ought | 


a novelist 
fellow 
prevent him, 
to know a little about the finance of the 
profession 
don’t. Authors are not quoted on the 
Stock Exchange 
well be, just like rubber and oils, for 
writers have their ups and downs, as I 
think Mr. 
remarked 
their 
lively market yesterday. 
briskly to inquiries 


Then people would read in 
p pers. 
SHAWS re- 
sponded 
Russia 


forthcoming novel had been nomin- 
ited by himself, in a fit of absent- 
mindedness, as the Book of Next 
Month; but these reports were unsub- 
stantiated. The usual slump in recent 


issues followed 


character should be|Resecca West's criticisms 
T. | 


Celia (Miss Jaxe} 


People generally, I find, | 


Yet they might very | 


Somerset MavGHam has | 
Authors were a fairly | 
from | 


A sharp rise in WALPOLES was | 
traced to rumours that this author’s | 


the appearance of 
in The 
Telegraph,’ and so forth. Then the 
| public interest would be quickened. 
pias Your little boy should start by add- 
|ing up ninepences. That, I gather, is 
| the usual way to begin. Up to the first 
itwo thousand five hundred. Two 
| thousand five hundred ninepences, by 
| the way, come to ninety-three pounds, 
fifteen shillings. Quite a refreshing 
sum to think of, isn’tit? After that the 
|law of increasing returns sets in. And 
| of course there is America. But I must 
confess I am personally not interested 
|in America; not, that is, as yet. One 
-never knows; but I am pinning my 
faith to ninepences and taking no 
account of the dollars, at any rate for 
the present, 
| “By the way, if your little boy is 
| contem lating a literary career, may 
I take this opportunity of warning him 
jagainst Mr. James Acatre? This 
writer recently stated in cold print that 
|a novelist whose first book has been 
refused by six publishers may just as 
| well throw his hand in: he will not get 
\it accepted. This statement, as I am in 
a position to know, was not true. 
“Oh, and your little boy may like to 
know that a writer must above all 
| things cultivate patience. He may have 
finished a novel last summer and it will 








/not be published until next October (or 


| November). This does happen. 

“T should like to add,” I concluded, 
“that if you yourself are interested in 
novels there is one coming out which 
you ought not to miss. You will be able 


to identify it when I tell you there is | 


|a murder in the first chapter. 
appear in October (or November).” 
And I left him calling to his little boy. 





Things which might have been Ex- 
pressed more Tactfully. 


tation of “The Flying Fool’ at the London 
Pavilion this week by the presence on the 
stage of the aeroplane in which Mr. James 


It will | 


“Realism will be lent to the screen presen. | 


Mollison made his record-breaking trip from 


| Australia to England.”—Daily Paper. 


“Wiscrp Myriaps ro Tease Lonpoy. 

This state of affairs has been brought about 
| by the warm conditions of the last two or 
three days which, according to the etymolo- 


| insect life.”-—-Daily Paper. 
Mr. Punch himself was stung the other 


day by a split infinitive. 


“Miss Enotanp UL. 


aero engines of the Schneider Trophy type.” 
Daily Paper. 

| Just think what it could do if it had 

|no engines to drive. 


gists, have been extremely favourable for 


The propeller has to do 12,000 revolutions | 
per minute driving the 2,000 h.p. Rolls-Royce 
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POLITICAL FAMILIES. 
Being a page from a history text-book 
published in 2031 a.p. 

ALREADY in the year 1931 there were 
faint signs that the decadent Party 
system would give place to government 
by family groups of politicians, for it 
was symptomatic that the leader of any 
party or schismatic section could count 
upon unquestioning support only from 
his relatives. It was quite exceptional 
that Otiver BaLpwin automatically 


_ cancelled out his father’s vote in the 


Division Lobbies. The sons of ARTHUR 
HenpeRSON and Ramsay MacDonaLp 
subscribed without reserve to the views 
of those who were at once their sires and 
Party chiefs, and in the very old Party 
and the very new it was only the imme- 
diate family circle that gave Lioyp 
Georce and Sir Oswatp Mos.iey 
blind adherence; indeed, with another 


_ turn of the wheel, the leader of the New 
| Party led nobody but his wife, and 
| the leader of the old Liberal Party led 
| nobody but his son and daughter. 


From these small beginnings there 
evolved in the House of Commons a 


sort of feudal system of independent 


political families, each owning allegiance 
only to its chief and each hostile to the 


_ other family parties, especially when in 


alliance. One of the earliest of the new 
chieftains was Simpkins, a fiery free- 
booter who sat on the cross-benches 
with his redoubtable band of guerilla 


relatives; and the MS. of a letter to 


him, dated 1944, is preserved in the 
British Museum, which letter, after out- 
lining the inducement, invites him to 
come over to the Government Benches 


_and “bring the family with you.” 


| to Professor Molde) ‘‘the onl 


The family party system was. so 
succersful that.in the ‘fifties (according 
private 
Members surviving in the House of 
Commons were adventurers : bachelor 


or spinster politicians of considerable 
| sex appeal—coarsely called in their day 


_ lampoonist) ‘of gettir 


‘Lobby Lizards’ or ‘Terrace Spaniels’ 

who were content to act as hangers- 
on to the more powerful family groups 
on the chance (in the words of a 
off and getting 
in’; that is to say, they ho by a 
fortunate marriage to establish them- 


_ selves as fully-fledged members of one 


of the dominant political houses.” 
The new state of affairs brought a 

fresh significance to old expressions. 

In former times, for example, the 


~ 


_ phrase, “the GLapstong Government” 
_ meant a Cabinet formed in part of men 
_ whom GLapstToNeE could trust and in 
| part of men whom GLApsTONE did not 
_ dare to pass over; but now, in 1956, 
_ “the Smithers Government” meant a 


| Government of Smitherses, for, from 








his white-haired old mother at the 
Home Office to Amelia Smithers’ be- 
trothed at the Board of Trade, Smithers’ 
Cabinet was recruited exclusively from 
his intimate domestic circle. Again, the 
old refrain, “When father says ‘Turn,’ 
we all turn,” was revived to signify 
that a patriarch, with his relations, had 
crossed the floor of the House. 

Within the circle of his political 
party the head of the family was a 
despot. He alone decided what they 
were to think, and on the least evidence 
of heresy the wretched delinquent 
would be told never to darken the door 
of the family party committee-room 
again; he was cast out of the herd to 
become, in the invidious expression of 
the times, a ‘‘rogue politician.” 

During the two succeeding decades 
a kind of Chinese warfare between the 
family groups in the House of Com- 
mons left half-a-dozen of the strong- 
est families of hereditary politicians in 
marked predominance. The oldest and 
most exclusive was the HENDERSON | 
Party, who came in an unbroken line 
from Edwardian times and whose 
jealously-guarded heirloom was a price- 
less Russian policy. But the two most 
powerful political houses were the 
Smiths and the Joneses, upstarts who | 
had created themselves in the ‘forties. 
These two families seemed destined to 
rule Great Britain in perpetuity ; but in 
1984 the meteoric figure of Robinson | 
appeared in the political sky. 

William Henry Robinson was a) 
plumber, who, when he married in his | 
teens, united two vigorous families to | 
whom his eventual contribution of | 
eighteen sons and daughters was no- | 
thing out of the way. Robinson con- | 
ceived the idea of applying the feudal | 
system to Trade Union organisation, | 
and before long the Amalgamated | 
Society of Improvers and Finishers be- | 
came, in a sense, the absolute property 
of Robinson and his family. At the age | 
of fifty-five he decided to go into} 
politics pure and simple (or, at any rate, | 
simple). He had great natural advan- | 
tages: a loud voice, a taking way of | 
making promises, and, above all, about | 
one-hundred-and-fifty head of blood- | 
relations. He had, too, a fine John Bull | 
bluntness in declaring his exact position 
in politics, namely, that he stood four- 
square on the right of the Inside-left | 
of the Centre of the Left Wing of the 
House of Commons, but with a bias to 
the Right; and from that he never 
swerved. 

It was in the Election of 1991, just 
after the suffrage had been extended to | 
infants (not in arms), that Robinson | 
dashed into the arena with the highly- | 
attractive plank in his platform of 
State Pocket-money for the Children, 
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and he and his relations were so success- 
ful at the polls that Robinson returned 
with the second largest family in the 
House of Commons. He now agreed to 
put the Smith family in office in ex- 
change for a Reform Bill that lowered 
the minimum age of Candidates from 
twenty-one to thirteen. As soon as this 
became law he forced an Election and 
went to the country with a vastly in- 
creased potential following, for now he 
could bring into the field his four 
youngest sons at Eton and a large con- 





tingent of juvenile relatives at other | 


schools and young ladies’ academies. 


This Election of 1993 was perhaps | 


the most critical in history. A feverish 
electorate realised that, behind the 
familiar family slogans, the issue at 
stake was whether or not Robinson 


should found a new political dynasty, | 
an issue that caused the Smith and | 


Jones families to rush frantically into 
a working arrangement in the constitu- 


| encies. 


On the polling-day tense crowds 
stood in the rain near the sky-signs, 


and the excitement increased when, | 
with but two results outstanding, it | 
was seen that the Smith-Jones coalition | 
families had had one more relative re- 


turned than Robinson. 


There were | 


mingled cheers and boos when it was | 


flashed on the sereen that Robinson's | 


third cousin’s boy had defeated Smith’s 
niece at Ilfracombe. Then a silence fell 
as the crowd waited for the result that 
would give the answer to the question 
upon which England’s destiny de- 
pended : ** Will Robinson’s Aunt Fanny 
hold Whatneycombe ?”’ 








APTITUDES. 
|‘ Contraltos are rather apt to moo.”-—The 
Director of Music at Queen's College. | 
WE know the noise. Not very far 
From our abode there is a dairy 
Where twelve sedate contraltos are 
Installed. Their voices vary, 
But whatsoever else they do 
They all are rather apt to moo. 


Take Daisy for example—she 

Will serve as well as any other, 
Better perhaps, since recently 

Our Daisy has become a mother; 
And they have robbed her of her calf 
Is Daisy apt to moo? Not half. 


Or Buttercup. We always know 
Her voice, it is so very tender; 





‘Drink from me only,” “Sweet and | 


Low ”’ 
Are things she likes to render, 
And often in the stilly night 
Her aptitude is our delight. 








Record- Breaking in the Beyond. 


“Tue Orser Wortp Fiyers.” 
Manchester Paper. 
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Visitor (who has been introduced to a member of our village band). “How peLicutTruL! AND I SUPPOSE YOU PLAY THE 
OLD COUNTRY DANCES ON YOUR FIDDLE?” 
Bondsman. “WuHat-——ME? I'M THE CYMBALS AND DROOM, AND BILL ’ERE’S THE SAXIPHONE.” 
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|seeing WaGNER’s domestic aberrations “‘spiritualised ”” by 
'his more educated admirers. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
In Fact and Fiction About Wagner (CAssELL, 8/6) Mr. | Darlings! I’m Pat. 1 don’t know exactly How | Began, 


| Ernest NeEwMaN 8ets out to destroy a series of WAGNER | because I’m only naively-sophisticated, but I’ve an inkling 


| The Truth About Wagner—who are characterised even more 


iconoclasts both old and new, his chief objectives being the | that Miss PamMeLA FraNKAU cut me out of the middle-page 
eritics who deny his idol’s contemporaneous popularity and | of an utlerly popular daily paper and invested me with 
the historians who exalt his first wife, Minna, at the expense | Spiritual Freshness before setting me down to write Lelters 
of his second partner, Costma. The former class, headed by | From a Modern Daughter (Hurst AND BLacKkETT. 7/6). The 
Mr. W, J. Turner, “a poet égaré,” monopolise the first | letters are written to a mother who understands every- 
half of the book; the latter, represented by the authors of | thing, from early-morning thoughts (you. know—all dew 











unkindly—the second. Substantiating WacNeEr’s attrac-| through the bottom of a cocktail-glass. The letters tell 


and bird-song) to evening muzziness, when Life is seen | 


tion for the plain man as opposed to the Press and the | Every Little Thing about Me and my last days at school 
pundits, Mr. NEwMAN makes out a good and undeniably jand the time when I felt ‘‘all kind and sad and lump-in- | 


an interesting case. He points out that where WacNeEr’s|my-throat, and remembered my rabbit the day it died.” 


| operas failed to draw, the circumstances would usually have | That bit comes out of my first letter, written before I | 


damned any opera whatsoever; that much of the oppo-| understood about Sex and about soufflés being psychologi- | 
sition he encountered was merely political; and that sound | cally wrong for business-dinners, and what-men-have-flats- | 


business men with no illusions were always ready with | for, and What Money Can Do. And the letters describe 


financial backing. Turning, however, to The Truth About| Me being secretary to a Publisher with a ‘“‘very square, | 


Wagner, | am not sure that Mr. Newman’s defence strikes | secret sort of face,’ and about Me going to dances and 
me as much less prejudiced, though undoubtedly more | orgies, and crashing in and out of love (too too sad and 
competent, than Messrs. Hurn and Root’s attack. He | lousy some of that part) and about Me being whisked off to 
shows that his opponents were anything but experts; that | stay with some terribly rich people, who encouraged me to 
they had only partial access to the much-discussed Burrell | live up to my motto, “Take, Sister, take!” Some of the 
Papers, and that they were heavily biassed for Minna and | letters, even the one describing my ultimate helpless hap- 


against Cosima. What he fails, I think, to realise is that | piness, make me sound rather Cheap and Silly, but really | 


it is precisely this bias that commended the book to a|I wasn’t ever Like That. The cocktails never actually 
public not necessarily contemptible but a little weary of | entered my Soul, darlings: that stayed Dewy all the time. 
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If you wish to rear turtles for soup, 
If you’re keen upon hunting the 
shark, 
Or should it occur 
That you're wanting some fur 
Or are starting an elephant park; 
If vou’d like to keep snakes in a coop 
Or you fancy an ostrich or two, 
Then SHepstone, H. J., 
In Wild Beasts of To-day, 
Has produced just the volume for 
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you. 


There’s not a wild beast in the pack 
That he hasn’t looked straight in the 
eye, 
Or should there exist 
Two or three that he’s missed 
It’s they, and not he, that are shy; 
So, if you would get on the track 
Of one you require for a pet 
You’ve only to go 
To SAMPSON AND Low 
(Or to Marston) with 126 net 





There is both courage and good 
sense in Dame Eprru LytreLton’scon- 
tention that visions and revelations, 
where they seem to heighten our in- 
tellectual perception, should be as- 
signed, not to our subconscious but 
to Our Supe rconscious Mind (Putie 
ALLAN, 10/6). Her spirited sortie into 
this highly debatable territory a No 
Man’s Land covered with the bleach- 
ing bones of theologians, scientists and 
magicians—undoubtedly helps to con 

solidate the position assumed by her 
title; and the evidence she herself ad- 
duces and the conclusions she reaches 
ire largely original and almost always 
impressive. Indeed she handles he 
ywn research so capably that [ am 
inclined to wish there were more of it 

and that the last half of the book had 
been omitted for the amplification of 
the first. For her four final chapters 
deal with Hebrew Prophecy, Mysticism, 
Genius and Mediumship—all of which 
have too elaborate a technique and 
too vast a literature for one writer to 
master and co-ordinate. Personally | 
find Dame EpirH least adequate in 
the mystical chapter; and surely 

having restricted Christian mysticism 


to its visionary aspect—a side-issue Old Sa 
in itself, but all that concerns her FIVE PIASTRES TO 
here—she might have treated the Young Sailor. 


marvels of the Old and New Law as! = ——————— 
the one continuous stream they are. The contemporary 


| wonders of the first half of the book—whether uncanny 
| warnings verified by the event or supernatural knowledge 


bestowed for no assignable reason are all extremely 
interesting; and not a few of them—such as the York- 
shire Vicar’s story of p. 109—are equ illy fascinating when 
regarded as mere adventurous narrative 


FLORENCE KILPATRICK may not be so Irish as the sound 
of her married name, but sie has “a way wid her.” In 
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“ AN’ WHEN YOU GO ASHORE "ERE THE RATE OF EXCHANGE 18 
A BoB. THAT'S EASY ENOUGH TO REMEMBER.” 
“"Ow can I REMEMBER IT WHEN I ‘AVEN’T GOT A BOB?” 














Paradise, Lid. (Hopper anp Stoveuton, 7/6) she packs 
off a group of very unlikely people on a trip to Brazil in 
search of a jungle temple full of gold, all in the most high- 
handed manner, but, owing to that “way” of hers, few 
readers will trouble themselves to cavil at that. When 
lovely Chloe, fat Jane and Miss Simpson, the companion, 
are persuaded by the plausible Fernandes to accompany 
him up-country and find themselves prisoners in the secret 
valley of Paraiso, it is the exciting novelty of the situation 
rather than its unlikelihood which will occupy the reader's 
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attention, Even Chloe’s devotion to the gruff and grim ex- 
| plorer, Philip Munro, who with the best intentions can do 
nothing to help her and her companions, is amusing rather 


| Paradise, Ltd. is not a very well-written book nor very 


_way in which Miss Racuet Fereuson has tackled the 
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than ridiculous. Mrs. Kizpatrick’s descriptions of Paraiso 
are so enchanting that I was inclined to sympathise with 
the regret which attacked some of the party when the 
happy ending and consequent departure came in sight. 


convineing, nor are its characters particularly life-like, but 
it has some quality rather difficult to define—perhaps the 
secret, after all, is its author’s unflagging interest in her 
story—which makes it very enjoyable reading for an hour 
when criticism is taking a holiday. 





Every family has its own peculiar jokes, but to explain 
one of them to a stranger has always been to me an im- 
possible task. I am therefore full of admiration for the 
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conversant with the history and geography of his subject, 


has a vivid imagination and, as hisearlier books haveshown, | 


an almost disconcertingly acute sense of drama. The Civil 
War was an untidy war, and The Forge is a large and rather 
untidy book, in which the protagonists are a large untidy 
family living the large untidy life of the South. We get to 
know the Vardens, the discordant progeny of “Ol Pap 
Jimmy,” the violent ex-blacksmith and farmer of Alabama, 


and to follow their fortunes, to which the war is after all | 


only a conditioning background, with an interest undamped 
by their vacillations. Mr. Stristinc portrays them with 


an admirable detachment, a quality particularly evident in | 


his pictures of the negro slaves, whom Mrs. BrEcuEr 
Stowe would hardly have recognised, but it is clear that 
he has heard the South a-calling. The later chapters, 
dealing with the initial activities of Ku Klux Klan, are 
sympathetic if touched with satire. 





| problem in The Brontés went to Woolworth’s (BENN, 7/6). In 


'a small house of the 





The South Foreland Murder (HerBert JENKINS, 7/6) 





Kensington variety 
lives Mrs. Carne and 
her three daughters, 
the eldest of whom 
writes the book in the 
first person. Certain 
imaginary characters 
are in the habit of 
dropping into the 
Carnes for meals, tak- 
ing them out to parties 
and ringing them up to 
say good-night ; their 
lives are never dull, 
for some gossip-worthy 
incident is usually tak- 
ing place, and in any 
case their dog is amem- 
ber of the United Ser- 
vice Club and a Mafe- 
king veteran. Through 
this family make-be- 
lieve run two threads: 
after some table-turn- 
ing in the inn at Keigh- 
ley, where the Carnes 
are staying, the spirits 
of the BronTé sisters — to show an interest in them, 
appearing finally in their London house; and suddenly and 
unbelievably Sir Herbert Toddington, the judge, becomes 
with the most happy results not only a real-life friend 
but also willing to live up to the difficult character assigned 
to him for many years in the Carnes’ daily dramas. One 
cannot in a short review do justice to the subtlety of a book 
which should establish Miss Ferauson as a novelist of 
acuteness and wit, whose understanding of domestic rela- 
tions appears to be her strong suit. 


Sikh Sentry. “ Hart! 
Colonel (blundering into wire entan 
dicament either to reply conventionally or explain in Hindustani). “ Pur up | 


THAT RIFLE, YOU 














To_stoy was not at Austerlitz nor was Harpy at 
Albuera; and, though Mr. T. 8. Strracrne is not yet to be 

_ ranked with those lords of literature, he ably abets them in 
| disproving the superficially self-evident proposition that 
_ the best man to write of a war is one who has fought in it. 
Obviously Mr. StrrBiine cannot have fought in the war of 
the Federals and the Confederates, yet The Forge (HEINE- 
MANN, 8/6) is as convincingly realistic as any novel I have 
read of which the theme is a later and more lamentable 
conflict and the author a conscientiously observant com- 
batant therein. For Mr. Srrrprtne, besides being deeply 
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WHO GOES THERE? ” 


PU 
Sikh Sentry (promptly). “ Pass, FRIEND; ALL ’S WELL.” 


| was a disappointment 
| to me, for, although it 
| is not without its ex- 
citements and alarms, 
| I do not think that as 
1a whole it reaches the 
8. FLETCHER, as a 
| writer of sensational 
fiction, has set himself. 
The main reason for my 
discontent is that with 
| the best will in the 
world I could not follow 
the misfortunes of the 
chief victim of the story 
with any zest. Samuel 
Thacker certainly had 


self ill-treated; he was 
unjustly suspected of 
having committed a 
| murder, and his wife 
|turned out to be a 
queen of hussies. I was 
sorry for Samuel, but 
| when he beganalmostto 


glement and too concerned with his pre- 


T UP THAT —— - RIFLE!” 


| sympathy was considerably decreased. Generally speaking. 
my interest in Mr. FLercuEr’s characters increases on further 
acquaintance, but Samuel proved himself an exception. 








| Novels that reflect disappearing conditions of village life 
| so faithfully as A Little Learning (BENN, 7/6), are of definite 
,value. Miss DorgeEN Wauvace knows her Suffolk small- 
|holders, and gives us some admirable pictures of them. 
| Still, I found myself wondering whether there was any 
| necessity to shackle Olive Flowerdew quite so heavily. The 
| question asked here is whether ‘‘a university education is 
a misfortune or an advantage to one whose upbringing has 
been in a different atmosphere.” And Olive seems to me 
so terrifically handicapped that she cannot supply an 
entirely satisfactory answer to the query. Nevertheless Miss 


of attention than any of the merely clever novels of the day. 








More Commercial Suicide. 


large demand, invites correspondence from Firms.” 
Advt. in New Zealand Paper. 





high level that Mr. J. | 


reason to consider him- | 


| gibber for revenge my | 


Wa.Lace’s tale, both in its studies of character and in its | 
rare knowledge of peasant life, is a thousand times worthier | 


“Local Manufacturer of extremely meritricious preparation . . « | 
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| Attention is drawn to the inne 
& 
CHARIVARIA. number of well-connected men in the 
Tue wetness of this summer is attri-| Police Force. Snobbish delinquents 


buted to the abnormal quantity of rain 
that has fallen between the showers. 


* 
An advertisement says now is the 


time to buy your next winter’s suit. | 


Unfortunately many are already wear- 
ing theirs. ca 
* 

A plumber is walking round the 
world. It is hoped that he may succeed 
in locating the leak. 

* * 
x 

An attempt to cross the Channel! on 
skis is planned for this month. We 
sympathise whole-heartedly 
with this desire for winter 
sports in August. 

* * 
7 r * . 

New Zealand girl has 
been waiting since July to 
swim the Channel. What 
a shame, when she could so 
easily have swum the third 
Test Match instead! 

* * 
_* 

A gardening expert asks 
us to observe the loveliness 
of the lawns this summer. 
Yet we have thought that 
ours would be improved by 
. few water-lilies. 

* * 

GANDHI’S condemnation 
of Nudism is resented; but 
it does not appear that he 
has incurred the retaliative 
criticism of being over- 
dressed. * « 
1% 

‘Face-firming” is the 
newest treatment; and it is 
expected that many people 
will resort to it during the | 


Economic crisis. 


* * 
GIVE MEA 


* 

Protection has made pos- 
sible the mass-production of British 
This should wake the 
country up. * * 
* 

Kfforts to popularise the a sh 
Museum, we learn, have so far been 
unsuccessful. Have they tried labelling 

‘For Adults Only” ¢ 

+ * 

An actor declares that everybody in 
his profession owes a great deal to 
SHAKESPEARE, Theatrical landladies 
can now console themselves with the 
thought that they 
company. f - ss 
*x 


Parents in Soviet Russia with old- 


| fas! lioned politic al views are publicly dis- | to avoid a traftic-block in London. 


| owned by theirchildren. In thiscountry 
| parents are not taken so seriously 





VOL. CLXXX1}, 


| Return 


are at least in good | 


| set off to travel 


prefer to be run in by a man of good 
social standing. , , 
* 

Complaint is made of the wobbliness 
of County Court witness-boxes. Many 
lawyers, on the other hand, incline to 
|the view that it is the witnesses that 
wobble. * * 
* 

Chelsea has been elated by the suc- 
cess of Mr. Auaustus JOHN’S son as a 





professional pugilist; but Bloomsbury | 
deplores the lack of a hard- hitting | 
highbrow. 





ng Holiday-maker (minus his ticket), “Coo! 


FRIGHT. 
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trying to push haggis in London. He 
should try the more humane method 
of asking it to go quietly. 

* * 


The news that a ‘variety of baseball 
played with boomerangs has been intro- 
duced in Australia reminds us that 
strenuous efforts are being made to 
give English cricket a come-back. 

Py 

Englishmen stand a lot, says Sir 
JOHN “FOSTER FRASER. They certainly 
do, especially in the tramcars and 
omnibuses. es 

* 
We understand that the Leeds 
| pr isoner ac cused of swallowing a prison 
m dessert - spoon pleads that 
he did it in mistake. He 
| thought it was silver. 
* * 
a 

A writer mentions a musie- 
hall artiste who is now the 
proprietor of a fruit-stall. 
We believe he was presented 
with it by an unapprecia- 
tive audience for a mere 
song. be 


lines .in new 
play,” says an advertise- 
ment. Wouldn't it be jolly 
to get some new lines in a 
“daring” play ? 

* * 


* Daring 





“Some snakes are par- 
ticularly fierce during the 
periodical changing of their 
skins,” says an author. The 
banana, too, becomes a 
menace to the passer-by 


when shedding its peel. 
* * 


* 
| “Let neither work nor 
exercise rob you of some 
ileisure,”” says a doctor. 
| This is the simple faith of 
—— gardeners. 


You pip 
| THOUGHT YOU WERE THE TICKET-INSPECTOR.” 


After stunning a man with a stick 
of mint-rock, which broke in two, a 
Gosforth market-gardener went home 
eating the portion which remained in 
his hand. Among local mint-rock eaters 
his conduct is considered wasteful. 

** 

We have been unable to obtain con- 
firmation of the rumour that the cor- 
morant which has been perching on St. 
Paul's has been adopted as a pet by 
the Dean and Chapter and given the 
name of * Shipwrec ‘k Kelly.’ 

P 

We read of a veel abet who has 
round the world. It 
lis remarkable what these men will do 


** * 





A Soho restaurant-keeper says he is 


" 

It is now stated that eating toast 
does not make one slim. There is every 
reason to believe, however, that the 
effect of drinking toasts remains as 


before. * * 
* 


Gramophones are easily affected by 
the atmosphere, we are told. We often 
feel like recommending our neighbour 
to try a change of air. 

* * 


* 
An expert on bottling says it is wiser 
to pick fruit after dusk. Especially 
if you have not any of your own, 





Repentance at Last. 


“The Prime, Minister, who carried a Gov 
ernment Blub Book, was greeted with cries 
of ‘Good luck, Mr. MacDonald.’”’ 

Hull Paper. 
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PUT 'EM UP TO RAFFLE, 


I nave just had a brain-wave. If 
our politicians have a little patriotism 
and self-sacrifice, it will be quite easy 
for us to pay off the National Debt and 
leave a bit over to reduce the income- 
tax too. 

My brain-wave came to me when 
I was listening to Uncle George and 
Aunt Lavinia after dinner one night 
last week. Uncle George is one of 
the men who has made India what it 
was and acquired a frenetic liver into 
the bargain. The honoured name of 
our Prime Minister to crop 
up in the conversation and Uncle George 
devoted an exhilarating five minutes | 
to a detailed description of what he 
would say and do if he and Mr. Mac- 
DowaLp could have a quiet hour to- 
gether. Aunt Lavinia then followed 
suit about Mr. L. Grorear, and the 
curate became positively bloodthirsty 
on the subject of Lord RoTHERMERE. 

And what, you ask, has any or all of 
this to do with the repayment of the 
National Debt? — and you shall 
hear. Why not raffle notorious Mem- 
bers of Parliament? In other words, 
let the public-spirited plunderers of 
our purse issue books of tickets at five 
shillings apiece. Six hundred and fif- 
teen of these tickets will bear the name 
of an M.P. The winner of each of 
them will be entitled to a quiet hour 
alone with his victifn, as man to man, 
short, of course, of actual murder. 

Think of it! There are now, it is 
calculated, forty something million 
people in this country and not one of 
them is so mean and base that he 
would not gladly take a chance on an} 
hour alone with his blackest béte among | 
the politicians, Think of the wild rush | 
of City men to secure a hundred chances | 





THE TWO COLLEGIANS. 
A FasLe. 

THERE was once a Youth whose 
Slumbering Ambition was aroused by 
the Publicity Paragraph of a Corre- 
spondence College under the Caption, 
“Why Not Be Worth Five Thousand 
A Year?” And after he had pondered 
over this without discovering a Reason 
Why Not, he enrolled himself as a 
Student of Business Methods and Effi- 
ciency. 

When, presently, the Youth had 
Passed Out of the Correspondence Col- 
lege fully qualified to become one of the 
Men That Matter, he secured an Ap- 
pointment to a Very Junior Post in a 





Day, mindful of what he had been | 
taught, he Approached the General 
Manager in his Sanctum with a drastic | 
Scheme of Re-organisation that had the | 
Twofold design of Doubling Efficiency | 
and Halving Expenditure. 

The General Manager, who was not | 
much riper in years than the Youth, | 

sed the Document with apparent | 
tisfaction. 

“It would seem,” he said, “that you | 
were trained at the same Correspond- 
ence College as | was, but on the suc- | 
ceeding Course; and I am delighted to | 
meet a brother Alumnus whose work | 
reflects so much credit on our Alma} 
Mater. By the Way, in addition to the | 
Subject of Business Methods, did you, | 
as I did, take the Postal Course in Free- 
Style Wrestling?” 

No,” replied the Youth curtly ; “and | 
with all Due Respect, is it not unworthy | 
of our Old College to waste the time of | 
our Employers by broaching an Irre- 
levant Topic?” 

‘Your well-Merited Reproof,”’ re- 
joined the General Manager, ** bespeaks 


| work. 
certain Corporation, and on the Third | 


of an option on Mr. SNowpEN or | the Conscientious Student. I Suspect 
Jomy Maxton. Bhink of the solid | t0° that you Absorbed more Knowledge 
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me reluctant to lose my Job for the 
General Good of the Shareholders. My 
Fixed Idea is that I should Get On and 
the other fellow Get Out, and as, un. 
fortunately for yourself, you omitted to 
take the Postal Course in Free-Style 
Wrestling, I have decided to throw 
your Scheme into the Waste-Paper 
Basket and You out of the Window.” 

Emitting the Copyright Yell of the 
Correspondence College, the General 
Manager forthwith subjected the Youth 
to the Grip described in Lesson Four, 
and gave Immediate Effect tothe Latter 
Part of his Decision. 

Moral; \t is almost Impossible to 
Inculcate by Post the Spirit of Team- 








THE DEVIL IN SUSSEX. 
Tue Devil came to Sussex first 
In propria persona, 
“Fair ground,” said he, 
it be 
To take it for my own, eh?” 
But Sussex folk would none of him, 
The fellow looked so horrid 
With cloven hoof and spiky tail 
And horns upon his forehead. 
They turned him out, but ere he went 
In lightning and in thunder 
He stuck his pitch-fork in the downs 
And tore the earth asunder. 
But Sussex people, hard to drive, 
Are harder still to frighten ; 
They made the place a beauty-spot— 
The Devil’s Dyke by Brighton. 


Then once again, but in disguise 
(He’s quite a finished actor), 
The Devil came to Sussex as 
A builder and contractor. 
He took the ground that stretched 
aw ay 
Beyond the Seven Sisters 
To Rottingdean, and bungalows 
Spread over it like blisters. 
Revenge!” he cried, ‘‘this beats to fits 


‘ 


‘and how'd 


droves of retired colonels hoping to 
draw Mr. SaHaw. The results would | 
pay the National Debt twice over and | 
leave enough toset Germany on her feet 
again. And if Mr. CLyNes allows this 
wonderful idea to come off, I do hope 
that Uncle Gzorcr draws the Prime 
Minister. It would do those worthy 
men good to hear what the other thinks 
—both of them. 

Only I give fair ing on one point. 


/only to show it to the Board to secure 


The trick I played at yon dyke; 
I’ve made the place a hideous dream 
Of Jazzbury-cum-Klondyke ; 
| And on the downs, your Sussex pride, 
My second seal’s engraven, 
here blatant pillars tell the world 
That Peace has found its Haven.” 


than I did, for your Scheme of Re- 
organisation is of Scintillating Bril- 
liance, and Far Too Modest in its 
estimate of the Speeding-Up and of the 
Economies it would Effect, and I have | Ww 





Adoption without Discussion. But [| 
confess to a Feeling of Diffidence in this | 
matter, because it is not a Wild Guess 
that, so soon as the Directors realise 
that your Scheme of Re-organisation is 





Commercial Suicide. 


“The quality of our work makes it imper- 
ceptible to discern when a suit has been 
cleaned.” 





If either the curate or 
mander KenworrTny, we are going to 
sell him to the highest bidder. He was, 
we believe, a champion heavyweight 


boxer. 





“A by-pass at Rugby is to be constructed.” 
Daily Paper. 


| Most ayers will adhere to 


the old dodge of selli Biden. 





draw Com-| 


| Immeasurably Superior to the Scheme | 
| I lately introduced when I started here | 
jas a Junior fresh from our Correspond- | 
ence College, they will automatically | “Zoo Inmates’ CHARACTERS. 
Depose me in| your Favour; and, By Our Special Representative. 
although I am Positive that the Firm! wy ;.), is the most savage animal, which 
would be Very much more Prosperous | the greediest, the sleepiest, the kindest, the 
with you as General Manager in my | noisiest, the most long-lived? I thought I 
Stead, yet an ineradicable streak of | ™ight be surprised. I was.”—Daily Paper. 


Cleaners’ Advt. in West-Country Paper. 


Journalistic Candour. 








Individualism in my Character makes | We are relieved to find that we were not. 
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THE ELUSIVE MAHATMA. 


SHE ONLY SAID, “MY LIFE IS DREARY; 


HE COMETH NOT,” SHE 


SAID; 


SHE SAID, [ AM A-WEARY, A-WEARY; 


ly I WERE NOT A PERFECT LADY 


I’p LIKE TO SMACK HIS HEAD.’’- 


With apologies to Tennyson. 
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Betty. “ MuMMY, WHAT WoULD MarreN TO ME UF I swaLiov 
Mother. “Someruina preaprun, parting, Ir wovnp rror 
Betty. “ Wein, rv wasn’t.” 








CONCERNING STRANGE COURSES. 

| traveller's Essay in the sound old 

style.) 

Ov many queer places where the 
pleasures of golf are enhanced by the 
wild and curious nature of the terrain, 
| have written on former occasions. 
\s, for instance, of the links at Llan- 
bwiehwyn, which is on the mountains 
of the Western Marshes, where a red 
cow swallowed my ball, and I drove it 
upon to the green with a strong cudgel, 
and because my opponent was. still 
more disadvantageously placed, being 
lodged in a deep crevice of a rock, where 
his ball could be seen but not extri- 
cated, claimed for myself the hole. 

And of the links at Upover Common, 
which is near the High Beacon, look- 
ing towards the dreaming shires, and 
on which many poets have lain, when 
the weather permitted, and sung; 
where, owing to the prevalence of pic- 
nieckers, I struck my approach shot so 
that it fell into the middle of a party, 
and moreover into a great pot of rasp- 
berry jam, and, being A wat from 
thence, clave to the blade of my niblick 
so that | wasted three shots in the air 
before it could be shaken therefrom, 





And of the links at Mynyw, close to 
the place where Kixc Arruvr killed 
the Troit Boar, and not far from that 
mrt of the beach where St. Ailbe left 
is sacring bell, and, beginning to walk 
back across the sea from lreland and 
no more than a little way over, the bell | 
itself came over the water and lay by | 
his side on the sand. And this is the 
links that no man yet has been able to 
go round, because of the fern and gorse 
and briar bushes thereon, except only 
the professional, who is sprung in 
direct lineage from Merit the wizard 


mountain sheep eat so many golf. 
balls. on that links that their flesh 
hath a rubbery savour, as I know by 
proof. 

Then also there is that links on the 


and the enchantress Vivien. And the | 


VED A CRARBRT 
tABLY KILt, yot 


was the seme CHOLMONDELEY STEER! 
who wrote the poem: 
“1 loved a lasa with hagel eves, 
And oh! but she was fair! 
The words she used to nasalise 
Were what I could not bear.” 
This being just after his divoree (by 
reason of conversational incompat) 
bility) from Sapre P. GLucKENBAUM, 
of Allegheny, Pa. 
Then there is my own home links, 


thirteenth, and not recovered, and 
where George Williamson broke the 
club-house window from the first tee 
by pulling his ball to fine long leg, and 
was debarred from playing thence 





chalk downs, the same on which CHot. 
MONDELEY STRERE, the poet, was play- 
ing, near the brow of the cliff, and, slip- 


ping his mid-iron in his teeth, swam 
not without difficulty against the ebb 
tide until he rounded the headland 
to Westbourne and came to shore, but 
was fined for not bathing from one of 





the Corporation bathing tents. This 


edge of the Southern Coast and the | 


ping, fell into the sea; and there, grip- | 


he was about to begin. 
| But of the links at St. Luth, near 








| 
| 
| 
| 


where Ponderby was lost in the mud 
during the winter whilst playing the | 


} 


forward unless his caddie should have | 
first blown a whistle for a warning that 


Pwythyl and close to Skoring, | have | 


not yet written, and I now will. 
This is that golf-links of which the 


‘elub-house is built upon the navel- | 
istone of the earth, St. Luth himself 


| having sailed upon it over the seas from 
| Brittany, where it had been wrongly 
{placed by the pagan Druids before 
| their conversion to Christianity, and is 





- 
alt icra saa MATE. 
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now under the secretary's study, about 
nine paces from the bar, and is one of 
the noblest golf-courses in this island, 
and has many notable customs not 
found elsewhere. As to wit. The greens 
are protected by day with common 


| wire and posts to keep away the cattle, 


which would harm them, and by night | 


| with rabbit wire, lest the coneys should 


destroy them; and all the players are 


| left-handed, for fear they should slice 


against the prevailing wind, which is 


| the same that by the mercy of Provi 


dence wrecked the great fleet of Spain 
and brought galliasses from the West 
Indies filled both with treasure and 
rum 

And here my friend Pilkington was 
playing when the adventure befell him 
which L now purpose to narrate. He 
was playing with a man called Stott, 
they having no caddies because it was 
the annual treat of the choir. Now 
because the club is small and = the 
members few and the subscription 
therefore low, and perhaps because the 
inhabitants would steal them for fire 
wood, there are no guide-posts to point 
the way on the pilgrimage, and the 
fifteenth hole is long and covers a great 
tract of warren and wild land, uneven 
and diffieult. And at this hole, each 


| having played several strokes, they 


were at a loss to know in what direction 
the flag lay, and there was a mist from 
the sea, Nor, both being ungodly men, 
would St. Luth himself appear to help 
them in their perplexity (as happened 


onee to a Canon Prebendary of Truro, | 


whose handicap was eighteen); and a 
shepherd came with his flock, but could 


| not tell them the way, both through 
| ignorance of golf, which he took to be 


folly, and because they could not under 
stand his speech. But he said they 
might go with him, or follow his bell 
wether, to the valley. Since they were 
obstinate, they would not listen to him 
but decided to play on. Taking a 
chanee, then, each played three more 
strokes and perceived with great de 
light that they were now close to the 
green, and holed out upon it, Stott 
winning in nine strokes to eleven, 


| which gave him also the match. And 


since the club-house was not far distant 


going to the place, asked for a great 
drink, and, having drunk it, went 
in search of their coats and hats, for 
they had been playing in pullovers and 
their heads bare. But by no manner of 
means could they find these things 
So they went in anger to the secretary, 
and he asked their name, and, being 
told, consulted the book and inquired 
whether they had paid their green 
fees, as in the book they were not 
written down at all, And they became 
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\ke THERE ANY FISH TO 
Aut or ‘em, Strat” 


angrier still, and said that they had 


|indeed written their names and paid 
they decided to call it a day, and, 


their fee, and a very large and dread. 
ful fee considering the nature of the 
course, which was not fitted for ordin- 
ary men to play upon, but rather for | 
sea-gulls to perch on or badgers to dig 
in, or holy men to use for a hermitage, 
like the blessed St. Luth. But they « id 
blessed,’ but a 
stronger word and a worse 

Then the secretary replied, ‘This is 
not in any way the golf-course of St. 
Luth, but of St. Clwegg, which is three 


not use the word 


————— = 


oF ——— 





WME bid) 


BE CAUGHT HERR, nov?” 





there, but only a steep track over the 
hill-side. And the green fee here is 
five shillings apiece.’ And this por- 
force they paid. So that St. Luth and 


deed, ia there any bus from here to 


St. Clwegg also, who was murdered by | 


Borg the Dane, are revenged upon 
these evil men. Evo. 





aes 


*The enforcement of economy at home is 
the first easential to the restoration of Great 
Britain's trade on holiday at Margate.” 

Provincial Paper, 


Ian't Lossiemouth going to be consid. | 





miles away from St. Luth. Nor, in- 


ered / 
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NO, MR. LANSBURY! 


Pernaprs, after all, it is just as well 
that our restaurants don’t have their 
_ chairs and tables all over the pave- 
ments. We can at least eat our meals 
without any serious interruptions, even 
if we are not allowed to sit basking in 
English sunshine. 

This world-shaking thought occurred 
to me last week as I sat at déjeuner on 
the quay-side at Marseilles. The meal 
was one long series of demands for 
largesse. I lost count of the performers 
in the end, but here are those whom I 





She didn’t look as if she would stop 
for ten centimes, so I gave her five 
francs. She kissed me on the ear. 

Blushing all over, 1 bowed into my 
soup, only to find it had turned into 
half a lobster. Someone put two pea- 
nuts beside me. This time I was too 
canny to touch them. 

During the next few minutes there 
came to my table a little boy selling 
“T’Ami du Peuple,” an aged woman 
selling postcards of the Eiffel Tower, 
and a dumb man with no hands who 
made signs at me which, if I did not 
misinterpret them, he might have heei- 





I pulled myself together and began 
on the next course. It was then that 
the poet came. He looked like Eyre 
Zoua and had silver pince-nez. He held 
a large bunch of flowers in his hand. 
“T am a poet,” he told me in musical 
French. ‘I shall recite you a poem.” 

“Thank you,” I replied graciously. 
I liked him. He plucked a large flower 
from his bunch and laid it on my plate. 
Then he laid a flower on the plate of 
the lady at the next table. This was 
going a bit too far, I thought. But he 
looked so splendid that I gave him a 
glass of wine. He was enraptured at 





remember. 

First there was a man who 
put two peanuts on my table 
and went away. He was not 
a waiter, so I thought it 
rather nice of him. I ate the 
peanuts. In a minute or so 
he returned and remarked 
with satisfaction that I had 
done so. He placed the rest 
of the bag before me and de- 
manded two franes fifty. I 
joined half-heartedly in the 
laugh against me and paid 
up. 

No sooner had he gone than 
a smaller man rushed up to 
me and asked me to look to 
the right. Ididso. He cov- 
ered himself with a piece of 
black velvet and, raising one 
hand, cried ‘‘One minute!” 
I stared at him in bewilder- 
ment. He emerged from the 
black velvet and came to- 
wards me with a photograph 
of myself, very wet, staring in 
bewilderment. Five francs. 

Rather embarrassed, I laid 
the thing beside the peanuts 
and turned to my cold soup. 
After about two spoonfuls an 
Arab laid an embroidered 
mat on top of my _ photo- 





STICKING 
LOTION BOTTLES.” 














Seaside Chemist. “ We.., I'D BETTER GET BUSY RIGHT NOW 
SUNBURN 


CHILBLAIN CURE LABELS ON TO THE 





graph and peanuts. I waved 
him away. He produced a cigarette- 
holder two feet long, inlaid with gold. 
I said something in Hindustani, but he 
evidently didn’t understand, and held 
a pearl necklace before me. I appealed 
to the waiter and to passers-by, and, 
when the Arab had gone, picked up 
my peanuts and the photograph, now 
covered with sand, and had another 
spoonful of soup. The sight of me thus 
persisting inspired an elderly lady of 
generous proportions and a face made 
up for the foot-lights to come and sing 
to me. She had a voice like a- coal- 
vendor and sang into my ear. I recog- 
nised the song. I had heard it better 
interpreted by Mistinguett. By this 
time I had nothing less than a five- 
franc note, except a ten-centime piece. 





tated to put into words. Three francs. 
(It would have been thirty if I hadn't 
had the presence of mind to call for a 
lot of small change.) Before long a 
woman with a baby sat down beside 
me. I hastily gave her some money and 
tried to look as if I wasn’t with her. 
In my confusion I ate one of the pea- 
nuts. In a flash the peanut-man was 
down on me. I meekly bought another 
bag. 

When I looked up next there was a 
group round me, consisting of a Span- 
iard with a guitar, a Russian with a 
balalaika, a Chinaman with a violin 
and a French barytone. They began 
a short concert, at the end of which I 
was in tears. The barytone had an easy 





job to sell me six copies of his song. 


my originality. 

** Aha!” hecried, and raised 
his glass so that the whole 
restaurant could see it. All 
eyes turned towards me. I 
tried to put on a careless air 
and knocked over one of the 
bags of peanuts. Zola began 
to declaim a poem com- 
posed straight off in French 
(a remarkable feat)— 

“The man who reflects does 

not drink; 

The man who drinks does not 

reflect ; 

Therefore let us drink!” 

I couldn't quite follow the 
logic of this, but I applauded 
and smelt my flower in an 
exuberant Latin sort of way. 

After he had finished re- 
citing he took my flower away 
and gave it to the lady on the 
other side of me. 1 couldn't 
quite follow that either. But 
I liked him all the same. 

Towards the end of my 
déjeuner an extraordinary- 
looking brigand appeared. 
He had a cat on his shoulder 
and he spoke to me through 
a megaphone. After which 
someone put two peanuts 
beside my plate. 

—__— |! No, on the whole I think 
that we English are wise not to have 
lunch on the pavement. 








The Home Office Star. 
“Doustrut Fiims! 
Mr. Crynes Acts.” 
Poster of Evening Paper. 





“The care of the belt is a great factor in 
economy.” 
Engineering Article in Daily Paper. 
Most of us have noticed the necessity for 
its adjustment as the result of economy. 





| “Oxford's team includes two well-known 
| amateur riders. Although they have never 
| previously challenged Cambridge in this race, 
| they sent over a tea in 1928.”—Daily Paper. 
| r ‘ M4 
That was the year that Cambridge 
| scored a munch-over. 
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"TWIXT LOVE AND LITERATURE. 


An OMAR 


KuAyyAmM RoMANCE. 





NEW LOVE 


(A Pastoral during Recess) 


Farewell, Extravagance ! thou Faithless Jade! 
This was the Song that sounded thro’ the glade 
When Ramsay fluted on his Rustic Reed 

And SNOWDEN heard and all the Swains gave heed. 
Farewell, Extravagance ! with lips too free, 

Sang (not fortissimo) the T.U.C. 

Farewell, Extravagance ! with eyes too bold 

And Hair that always seemed but was not Gold, 
Sang Tuomas, and the Woods and Mountains sky-ey 
Called to the Plains, Extravagance ! good-bye-ee! 
Nor less did GraHAM make the Rocks resound 
Nor CLYNES was mute, nor Art unvocal found. 
Too long this Awful Dame, the Shepherds sang, 
Has held our Love (too long / the Woodlands rang) ; 
We have no Ribands now to tie her hair, 

We have no Gew-gaws for the girl to wear, 

We gave her Chocolates, and Gloves, and Fruit, 
We have no more to give her save the Boot. 

But come thou nymph, Economy, instead 

With Downcast Mien and unaffected tread, 

With simple vestments and with half-filled cup, 
Finder of Pins on Floors and picker up! 


Such Simple Pleasures shall divert thy soul, 
Thou shalt not ask too loudly for the Dole 
(The shepherds sang), but this shall be thy Gift 
The flower called Rosemary which some name 
Thrift! 
Advance, Economy ! Delightful Maid, 
This was the song that sounded thro’ the Glade, 
Led by the PrestpEent or THe Boarp or TRADE. 
Nor all in vain they sang; with Listening Ears 
Wrote to The Times a score of well-known Peers; 
Came rival Swains from many a Neighbouring Dell, 
And BaLpwrn danced, and Samvet danced as well. 
Uprose the Sheep themselves in close-sheared 
ranks, 
The Rills re-echoed ; hearty were the Banks. 
So fixt were all the Swains, for Honour’s sake 
Their new-found Love, Economy, to take 
And Hand Extravagance the Frozen Mitt, 
That all men brought to aid their Various Wit— 
% * * * w “ 
One hopes that Something may Come Out of It. 
Evor. 
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athe lw Planet Se cl foe diva date 


COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 


|, Balaclava Mansions, Brightpool, 

10th July. 

Dear Mr. Taien,—I am reluctantly 
constrained to request you as a favour 
to moderate the unusually vigorous tone 
of your wireless, and to restrict its use 
to less extensive periods of the day and 
night. The walls of these flats are far 
from sound-proof, and as a brainworker 
—you are doubtless familiar with my 
work in the ‘Mens Sana” series of 
Right Thoughts publications—I am not 
greatly assisted by perfectly audible 
pronouncements from the ether, such 
as: “Wind . . . moderate . . . vis-i-bil- 
ity ... good.” Nor when I am deep in an 
important brochure on “The Nothing- 
ness of the Detached Soul” is it of real 
assistance to be overwhelmed by tangos, 
mangos, Im-trees rustling in the breeze 
and tinklings from Honolulu. 

Yours truly, J.J. Hirer. 


2, Balaclava Mansions, 
12th July. 
Dear Mr. Hiep,—I deeply regret 
that my wireless should have impinged 
upon your lucubrations. I cannot how- 


_ ever concede that it is unduly powerful 
_ in view of the fact that you are the first 
_ neighbour to lodge a complaint. 


May I, as I am writing, ask you to 
oblige me by allowing your daughter to 
practise upon the pianoforte at some 
more reasonable time of day? Iam now 
fully acquainted with the intricacies of 
BrETHOVEN’S Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, 
having been awakened by it every 
morning at 7 A.M. for the last six months; 
and now that she has mastered the bass 
part of the Menuetto movement I would 
suggest that she tries her hand at a new 
piece. But not at 7 a.m. 


Yours faithfully, W. W. Tuicu. 
1, Balaclava Mansions, 
16th July. 


Dear Srr,—lI am surprised at the tone 
of your letter. Allow me to refer you 


| to the terms of my lease (identical, I be- 


lieve, with your own). See section VI., 
sub-section 3 (a), paragraph 24 (iii.): 
“.. . not to permit therein any singing 
(other than a canary) or instrumental 
music (other than a Hoover) between 
the hours of 11.30 p.m. and 8.30 a.m., 
nor for unreasonable periods,” ete. As 


_ | find myself at fault I have instructed 
| my daughter to practise in future at 


6.15 p.m., and hope now to hear that 


| you accede to my request. 


Yours tr., J.J, Hirer. 
2, Balaclava Mansions, 
19th July. 


Dear Str,— I regret that you persist 


_ in pursuing your objection to a neigh- 


bour’s innocent enjoyment. I am in- 
formed by Mr. Rheo Statt, the wireless 





N 


~ 


expert, that to reduce the power would 


be to ruin the finest set in Brightpool; | 
he is doubtful indeed whether I should | 
be able with fewer than five valves to | 
overcome the well-known local atmo- | 
spheric difficulty ; and he considers that | 
to restrict my operations to the limits | 
laid down in your letter would be to 
undermine the valuable experimental 
work which I am doing in connection 
with American stations. 

I am sensible of your kindness in 
changing your daughter’s practice-hour. 
Could you possibly make it a little 
earlier, say before tea? I always like 
to settle down at 6.15 on my return 
from my office to listen-in to the time, 
weather and news. 

Yours ffly, W. W. Tuc. 


1, Balaclava Mansions, 
20th July. 

Sim,—Since you are unwilling to meet 
me in any way I must consider taking 
my complaint to the landlord under 
section VII. ofthelease, sub-section 5(k), 
paragraph 18 (ii.); “Any dispute,” ete. 
I have to add a further complaint. 
This evening the annoyance of the wire- 
less has been replaced by what appeared 
to be some form of dancing, although 
this is specifically prohibited under the 
lease—section VI., sub-section 3 (a), 
paragraph 27 (vi.): “. . . not to permit 
any dancing, fencing or athletics . . .’ 

Yours tr., J.J. Hirer. 


2, Balaclava Mansions, 
25th July. 

Sitr,— You leave me no option but to | 

take legal advice. I do, however, deny | 

most emphatically that any dancing | 

etc., has taken place in this flat. Last | 

evening (the occasion referred to) was 

spent by me in pacing my sitting-room 

in uncontrollable agony, due to a viru- | 

lent attack of hay-fever. I never felt 
less like dancing in my life. 

Yrs fily, W. W. Tien. 


1, Balaclava Mansions, 
Ist August. 

Dear Sirn,—Pardon my delay in re- 
plying to your letter. I have been 
seriously indisposed by a violent on- 
slaught of hay-fever, to which complaint 
I regret to learn that you yourself are 
subject. The recent complete silence of | 
your wireless does not, I trust, indicate | 
an aggravation of your attack? I have | 
been unable in the circumstances to | 
take any further steps in the matter of | 
our recent correspondence. I am indeed 
hopeful that the matter may yet be 
amicably settled between us, 

Very truly yours, J.J. Hier. 

P.S.—Have you tried “ Rhinoline” ? 


2, Balaclava Mansions, 
2nd August. 














DearSmr,—Thank youforyourletter. | 


Yes, I think we may arrive at a mutually 
satisfactory settlement—a little later, 
when my health permits of my attend- 
ing to my affairs. I heard with regret 
that you are a fellow-sufferer from this 
devastating complaint. 
your daughter’s recent abstention from 
the pianoforte does not mean that you 
are worse ? 
Faithfully yours, 


W. W. Tricu. 


| 





I hope that | 


P.S.—Do you use an inhaler? Sniff. | 


em's is the best.—W. W. T. 


1, Balaclava Mansions, 
3rd August. 

Dear Mr. Taicn,—Inhalers no use 
tome. Have you ever tried injections / 
At the moment I am smoking Budd's 
“Dandelion” herbal cigarettes and 
praying for rain. 


Sincerely yours, J.J. Hirer. 


2, Balaclava Mansions, 
6th August. 

Dear Hirp,—Slightly better. Have 
just discovered some excellent stuff 
called “‘ Bokolax.” You take three cap- 
sules and two tabloids and drink five 
pints of lukewarm water. Come up at 
eleven to-morrow and have some. 

W. W.T. 
1, Balaclava Mansions, 
6th August. 

Dear THicH,—Many thanks. Would 
it be convenient if I came at 7.45 P.M. 
instead? I see by the news-sheet that 
there is to be a wireless talk at that 
hour on “‘ Hay-Fever.” 








BABY LANGUAGE. 


{It is said that the first words of infants 
born to-day in fashionable circles are such 
as “O.K. chief!” and “ Hullo, old thing!” 

I’m sure if I hada 

Small baby and new 
[ would very much rather that child 
should eschew 

The slang of the day and the ready 

va Se hg 
Which rumour says infants are lisping 
in lieu 

Of the old-fashioned “ Dad-da ” 

And time-honoured ‘‘ Goo.” 


Though some may find pleasure 
In babies equipped 


With an adequate language as soon as | 


unshipped, 
I favour the ways of Victorian days 
And don’t think I like ’em so flippantly 
lipped. 
In generous measure 
I'd have ’em well whipped. 
W. H.O. 








Boys will be Boys. 


“ Houses were flooded near Glossop to-day, 
and the Snake road was blocked by a ladslide. 
Traffic had to be diverted.” 

Manchester Paper. 
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Grannie (discussing the wireless). “Ir MAKES ME SO NERVOUS WHEN I THINK OF ALL THE DIFFERENT THINGS STRUGGLING 


TO GET OUT.” 








A DOG'S LIFE. 


Iv there is ever any serious re-evalua- 
tion of our proverbial philosophy, early 
notice must be taken of the phrase “A 
dog’s life.” For countless years it has 
been used, and at the present moment 
is still used by the unthinking, as de- 
scriptive of dreary drudgery. The man 
who (fortunately, if only he knew) 
can’t get away for a holiday, says that, 
tied to the office, he is “leading a dog’s 
life’; any one devoting time to a par- 
ticular task, whether of routine or 
research, complains that his is a dog’s 
life; even the exciting Epison may 
have been so thoughtless, but I hope 
not. It is possible that Hospss and 
SuTciirre, adding century to century, 
have made some such grievance of it; 
but again I hope not. Or the adventur- 
ous DuLeErp—but no, that would be 
impossible. 

Anyway, there is the phrase, ready 
made for all of us who are in the least 
satiated with our duties—‘a dog’s 
life” —and it means nothing at all. 

| And I suspect that even in the distant 
days when it had some significance— 
when, for instance, the machinery for 





turning the joint or capon on the spit | intervene between hostess and the terri- 
was worked by four loyal little feet in | fied advancing guest never have a long- 


a wheel far too near such savoury frag- | ing to hunt the wolf? Do the shaggy | 


rances—for every dog that toiled there | bob-tailed sheep-dogs, with benign eyes 


was at least one that was pampered and | behind a jungle of hair, trained only to | 





in a position, if he were so treacherous, | lift a paw in greeting, never want to | 


to laugh at the industrious apprentice. | steer a flock into the fold? Do the mas- 


To-day, of course, for every dog that | sive St. Bernards basking in sunshine | 


earns its bones, whether as guardian,|on the lawn think ever of bringing 
tethered to the kennel; or as the shep- | frozen travellers into a hospice through 
herd’s A.D.C.; or as the pursuer of the | the snow? And think of the terriers 
hare, electrified or living; or as the pur- | and spaniels in London alone who have 
suer of the fox or the stag or the otter: | never seen a warren. Even the Pekin- 
or as the provider, illegally, of rabbits | ese, that connoisseur of all the arts of 
for its poaching owner; or as the ally | uselessness and sloth, is famed as a 
of the gamekeeper and fowler; or as the | ratter in his native land. 

exterminator of rats; or as a performer | 


—for every dog thus occupied (and of | wont to felicitate themselves on being 
these only the sentinel on his chain is | citizens of a country where dogs are 
to be commiserated with) there are! by law not allowed to assist the milk- 
hundreds and hundreds that do no-|man and the baker on their rounds. 
thing but receive praise and caresses |No doubt there was some reason for 
and probably far too much food. forbidding canine labour of this kind, 

Trotting or stalking with dignity| but I should greatly appreciate the 
beside their masters and mistresses or | opportunity of collecting the opinions 
stretched in almost everlasting sleep,|on the matter of dogs frustrated by 
they give no sign of what their feelings | civilisation in their true destiny; and 
may be; but do the wolf-hounds that! the more so because it was only the 
suddenly arise from the hearth-rug to| other day, in Switzerland, that I saw 
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Facile humanitarians returning to | 
of tricks in circuses and at pier-heads | England from a holiday in Belgium are | 
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what was, on the surface, the happiest | 
mongrel I can remember ever to have | 
seen. It was in the village of Aigle, just | 
under the Dents du Midi, and he was | 
harnessed to a little cart on which | 
negligently was perched, rather in the | 
manner of an Irish jarvey, his driver, | 
a oldish man dressed in blue linen, | 
puffing at his pipe, urging on his steed 
with sympathetic cries of encourage- 
ment and in the pride of his progress | 
| smiling jovially at every passer-by. 
| The suggestion of speed was greater 

than the speed itself, the result, I sup- 
| pose, of the smallness of the turn-out, 

for the dog was not much bigger than 
| an ordinary Dalmatian, but the effect 
certainly was one of the most exhilar- 
ating swiftness. But what more de- 
lighted me was the fact that the dog 
whose every movement testified to his 
enjoyment of his business and zest in 
the responsibility entrusted to him—as 
he approached the corner of the street | 
he was careering along: and prepared | 
to swing round into the next, barked 
furiously. His master might have 
carried a motor-horn; but no, he left | 
the warning to the dog, and the dog 
revelled in giving it. 

I should like, as I say, to have the| 
opportunity of talking to a deputation | 
of English dogs on this topic of work 
and idleness. I would receive them at 
any hour they chose. The title of our 
discussion would be ‘A Dog’s Life—is 
it as bad as it sounds, and, if so, why ?” 


a aa VL 
THE PERILS OF “SNAP.” 


Tris realm of England never had 

\ brighter or a better lad 

Than Charlie Cholmondeley was, poor 
chap, 

Before he started playing snap, 

Which made it seem a frightfu! shame 

In every way when he became, 

Before a week had flitted by, 

A Snap-fiend of the deepest dye; 

So deep that corresponding pips 

Would thrill him to the finger-tips 

While saying “Snap!” before the 
rest 

Sent trembles up and down his chest. 
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Lady in mixed attire. “ OH, WE’VE BEEN GIVEN A BOX FOR A MATINEE, AND WE'RE 
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Conversely, he grew so afraid At length, when every brace of feet | They hope that thus poor Charles will | 
Of losing any game he played He saw on things about the street lose 
r . 4 ’ - pe rv P | or: mies oe 

He took to speaking with a click Evoked a “Snap!” (which meant, of | His sensitivity to twos. 
To help in getting “Snap!” out quick course, 
And went ahead from that to try A couple for a dog whee. se Bachelor Candidates Only. 
lo correlate his tongue and eye He pattered Cuaps if 1 . cant d at | “It is, in these enlightened days, a dire 
By saying “Snap!” at any pair And snapped himself beneath the | offence for any candidate at Parliamentary 
Of any objects anywhere. strain. | elections to offer any kind of bride to the 

: ; - | electors.” —North-Country Paper. 
A tram that passed another tram, His folk have therefore wisely got FEMS 
Two twins parading in a pram, A house in some secluded spot “ Municrpat Mix. 
The pairs of specs that people wore, | Where al! who clean or bring supplies We tineton’s Svccessrur Venture.” 
The “pairs” in any cricket score, Have only half their limbs and eyes, | Manchester Paper, 
And couples even more absurd And everything they do is done 'We are afraid Mr. GuepaLta knew 


Would make him say the horrid word. | In terms of three and five and one, |nothing of this. 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 

\!.—Tue Resvuits oF DisOBEDIENCE. 

Tue parish in which Byron Grove, 
Mr. Birdikin'’s country seat, was situ- 
ated, was served by a curate of the 
name of Guff, who was possessed of a 
considerable family of young children. 
it speaks well for the unworldliness and 
condescending kindness of Mr. Birdikin 
that he should not object to the young 
Cuffs consorting at times with his own 
children, upon whom he impressed it 
that poverty was no crime where con- 
duct was satisfactory, and that on no 





account were the curate’s children to be 
twitted or quizzed on account 
of their inferiority. 

One fine afternoon, two of 
the Guff children, Thomas and 
Lucy, were invited to Byfon 
Grove to play with Charles, 
Henry, Clara and Fanny. It 
was usual for Miss Smith to be 
with the children when they 
thus disported themselves, but 
that afternoon Mrs. Birdikin 
had requested of the governess 
that she should go through 
her linen-eupboard with her, 
ind Miss Smith, sensible of the 

mpliment, had put her ser- 
vices at the disposal of her kind 
employer, adjuring her young 
charges not to lead their visitors 

ito mischief nor be drawn into 
the same themselves. 

Well, what shall we do?” 
cried Charles brightly as the 
six children found themselves 
in the handsome grounds sur- 
rounding the stately resi- 
dence. ‘My own preference 
is for a game of tag, if our 
voung guests have no better 
suggestion to offer.” 

| opine,” said Henry, “that 
in view of the sacred character 
of their parents’ calliig Thomas and 
Lucey would prefer a less frivolous 
occupation. Can we not play at visit- 
ing the sick poor? The strawberries 
are now in season, and those of us who 
are deputed to bring delicacies to the 
sufferers can first visit the kitchen- 
garden,” 

All the children clapped their hands 
at this, except Clara, who said, “ Are 
you not aware, brother, that our parents 
have forbidden us to regale ourselves 
with fruit from the garden except under 
the supervision of Mins Smith?” 

“It would ill become me,” replied 
Henry, “to counsel disobedience to a 
direct command of our parents, but I 
apprehend that the prohibition would 
not apply to a diversion of which they 
could not but approve. You, Thomas, 
shall take the part of the sick labourer, 


i 
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if you are willing, in what is only a 
game, to divest yourself of that degree 
of gentility to which you can lay claim. 
You, Fanny, shall be the labourer’s 
wife and Clara their daughter. Charles 
and Lucy will represent the Squire and 
his lady, and I will content myself with 
playing the part of the apothecary 
summoned to attend the sufferer.” 
“Will the apothecary himself par- 
take of the delicacies to be conveyed to 
the sick poor?” inquired Fanny. But 
Henry made no reply to this question. 
The children then devoted themselves 
to adapting one of the summer-houses, 
of which there were several in the 








which she was treated in this pious and 
superior family, and, after lying for a 
few minutes prone upon her bed, she 
returned to tw up the part assigned to 
her, little thinking of what was going on 
among those whom she would otherwise 
have been supervising. 

No sooner had the summer-house 
been arranged for the scene of the little 
drama so happily projected, and 
Thomas, Fanny and Clara left there to 
prepare for their parts, than Fanny 
said, “‘Let us hide from them.” She 


ran out of the arbour, followed by | 


Thomas, but Clara remained there, | 
being unwilling, even in play, to depart 
from the strict rectitude en- 





joined upon the Birdikin chil- 
dren from their earliest years. | 

No high degree of censure, | 
however, would have been | 
merited for what would have | 
been no more than an addi- | 
tional mystification introduced 
into a game of make-believe, 
but Fanny's next step was a 
definite invitation to her young 
guest and companion to an en- 
terprise by no means innocent. 
This was to climb on to the roof 
of the arbour, a proceeding in- 
volving not only indelicacy on 
the part of a female, however 
young, but danger to life and 
limb for both of them. 

it may be urged that Thomas, 
being the son of a clergyman, 
who, although not beneficed, 
was yet the official guardian 
of parochial behaviour, should 
have protested. It would have 
been well if he had retlected 
for a moment that what in 
Fanny might have been a 
venial fault, in him, admitted 
so generously to the com- 








“He FELL SHEER TO THE GROUND.” 


spacious grounds of Byron Grove, to 


panionship of children vastly | 
superior to himself in station, | 


|could only be looked upon as presump- | 


the simulacrum of a sick-chamber.| tion. Alas! the careless boy gave way 
Miss Smith, relieved for a few minutes | instantly to the temptation, and even 
from her attendance upon Mrs, Birdi- | assisted Fanny to clamber up on to the 
kin, who was accustomed to partake of |roof of the arbour, where they en- 


and delicately prepared viands at this 


a glass of sherry wine and some light isconced themselves, concealed by a 


yew which overhung it, and waited for 


time of the afternoon, now came into | the return of their playmates. 
In the meantime the other children | 


the garden, and, finding the six children 
so innocently employed, retired with a 


until it should be time to attend again 
upon Mrs. Birdikin. Her frame was not 
robust, and her anxiety to save her 
kind employer undue exertion had led 
her to take upon herself the heavier 
duties of the afternoon’s occupation, 
while Mrs. Birdikin sat upon a low 
chair and directed her. But, though her 

y was aching, her heart was full of 





thankfulness at the consideration with 





had repaired to the strawberry-beds 
word of commendation to her chamber | with their baskets, which they piled up | 
‘with the luscious fruit, filling their 


mouths at the same time to an extent 


| far in excess of the requirements of the 


little drama they were enacting. 

They then returned to the summer- 
house, now supposed to be the homely 
cot of a tiller of the soil. There they 


were met by Clara, who had in vain | 


tried to persuade Thomas and Fanny 


to descend from their hiding-place. | 
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She at once disclosed their situation, to | of the requisite medical attendance in 

the intense annoyance of Fanny, whose | view of Mr. Guff's straitened cireum- 

: ruse was thus discovered. ‘Tell-tale!”’ | stances. 

‘ | she cried, and before the word was well| This large-hearted generosity  to- 

out of her lips she had slipped from the | wards the curate’s child was all the 

| precarious slope of the roof and fallen|more meritorious since Mr. Birdikin 
upon Henry, whom she bore to the | judged it necessary to take a severe 





| ground, upsetting the basket he was | 
carrying and ruining her freshly-washed 
and ironed cotton frock with the juicy | 


view of the misconduct of his own 
children. As he had no mind to differen- 
tiate the degrees of blame attached to 


fruit, upon which she subsided in a/each, all were soundly whipped and 
| sitting posture. | sent supperless to bed. The tears of all 
Fanny's fall had been broken by her | indicated that repentance had come 
collision with her brother. Not so that| home to them: but Fanny, who had 
of Thomas, whom hersudden movement | been chi« fly responsible for the miscon- 
had also dislodged. He fell sheer to the | duct that had had such serious results, 
ground, and, instead of rising at once to| confided to her sister that her only 
take part in the angry dispute now pro- | regret was that she had not eaten her 
ceeding among the rest, he lay there | share of the strawberries before sitting 
groaning. on them, 
In response to the cries of the fright- 
ened children Miss Smith came running | 
out, followed by John the footman, who | 
lifted Thomas in his arms and bore him | 
into the house, where it was discovered 








-. . 


Our Brobdingnagian Marinesses, 
“Race ror Drxvexutes (open boats), 


Steered by Ladies, not exceeding 12 ft. 
overall, two hands opt ional,” 


that his discreditable prank had _ re- | 
sulted in a broken leg. It was not until | 
Dr. Affable had been sent for and put | 
the limb into splints that Thomas was 
sent home in Mr. Birdikin’s carriage 


Prozyramme of Regatta in Devonshire. 


“The matter of photographs to be on sale 
during the progress of the Bazaar was next 
| diseussed, and Mr, F. A. - promised to 
| have some better views taken not only of the 
| interior of the Church, but also of the Vicar, 


with a note to the curate begging that | which should be ready for sale at the earliest 
he should not be further punished for | opportune moment.”—Parish Magazine. 
his delinquency and stating that Mr.|But can the finances of the Church 


Birdikin would himself defray the cost | truly thrive on indelicacy of this sort? 





PYJAMAS IN THE CITY. 


(‘There was a touch of the seaside in the 
City yesterday, Two girls walked along 
Fleet Street in gaily-hued beach-pyjamas. 
They were escorted by a young man. They 
had apparently been photographing St. 
Paul's Cathedral,”-——Daily Paper, | 


Buxst pair of sirens whose pyjama’d 
grace 

Enlivened for a brief but welcome space 

The gloomy turmoil of the Street of 
Ink 

(Though why on earth you did it I 
can't think), 

Who bore besides the natty slumber- 


wear, 

It seems, the subtle but distinctive air 

Of having lately photographed St. 
Paul’s— 

A thrilling sport, yet scarcely one which 
calls 

For raiment better suited to the Lido— 

I feel that we who of your exploits 
read owe 

A debt of thanks ‘twere churlish not 
to pay, 

Not for your valiant but vain essay 

To brighten up the City’s sombre 
streets, 

Nor for your daring photographic 
feats, 

But for a boon of higher, rarer strain 

A glimpse of the ineffably inane! 
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The Boy. “I'M USING THE SAME BAIT, YET ’E CAN CATCH 'EM AND I CAN’?.” 
The Girl. “ PenHars You AIN’T GOT HIS MAGNETISM.” 








HOW NOT TO TREAT AN AUTHOR. 


In a short time the autumn publish- 
ing season will be upon us, and we shall 
have what is known as a “spate” of 
new books. I am not clear as to the 
exact meaning of the word; I like to 
think of the books gushing out of the 
publishers’ portals like fish shot out of 
a barrel, but perhaps this is an exag- 
geration. The point is, however, that 
a spate of books argues a spate of 
authors, and that in consequence the 
ordinary citizen is bound sooner or 
later in his walks abroad to run 
against one of this curious breed. For 
this reason the following hints are 
offered for the guidance of the peace- 
loving, since the species is well known 
to be dangerous when roused. 

(1) Do not, when informed that the 
individual before you is an author, 
assume an expression of revolting 
humility and murmur: “How marvel- 
lous to be able to write! Why, it takes 
me all my time to write an ordinary 
letter.” This is hardly a compliment, 

(2) Do not, on the other hand, ex- 
claim carelessly: ““Oh, you write, do 
you! I’ve always thought that I could 
write if only Lhad time. But J’ve had 


to work.” 





(3) If, upon being introduced to an 
author, you are informed that he is 
writing a book, do not instantly and 
eagerly cry: “Oh, what’s it called?” 
The title is usually the last task an 
author undertakes, and it costs him 
more pain than all the rest of the book 
put together. He will not relish your 
reminding him of the Herculean effort 
he has still to make. 

(4) When meeting a dramatic author, 
particularly a youthful one, do not ask: 
“When is your play going to be pro- 
duced?” Rubbing salt into an open 
wound would not cause so much suffer- 
ing as this question. 

(5) Poets are best left to themselves. 
When asked about their work they fre- 
quently make some such shattering 
reply as: ‘ Oh, it’s all muck.’’ It is not, 
however, safe to agree with them. 

(6) Never begin a conversation with 
an author by praising some other 
author's work. Ten to one you will find 
you have chosen to admire the one 
man who is ruining literature to-day. 
On the other hand, do not depreciate 
any writer unless you are certain of his 
identity. He may be, under a pseu- 
donym, the very man you are talking to. 

(7) It is safe, when conversing with 
a male writer of fiction, to admire his 








female characters, and vice versd. Care 
should be taken, however, that the 
character mentioned is of the desired 
sex. In these days mistakes are pain- 
fully easy to make. 

I will conclude these warning re- 
marks with a brief account of what 
have prov ed to be two safe methods of 
approach. Either play the frank Philis- 
tine and exclaim: “I’m afraid I really 
know practically nothing about your 
particular line. Do tell me all about 
it!” or assume a grave and attentive 
air, and no matter what the author's 
line may be, remark that it is the very 
one which has always interested you 
above all others. Then add wistfully: 

“Tt would be a great pleasure and privi- 
lege to hear your opinion of the work 
being produced in that line to-day.’ 

No author can resist one or other of 
these baits. And by the time he has 
told you what all the others are doing 
and how badly they do it, and has 
gone on to tell you, at first with be- 
coming hesitation, but afterwards with 
vast enthusiasm, just what he is doing, 
and how diffe rently he is doing it—why, 
then you will have made him your 
friend for life. 


be to your happiness or not I cannot 
venture to predict. 





But whether that will | 
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UNDER A MINISTRY OF PUBLIC TASTE. 


Computsory Art Epvcation, 


LETTER TO AUSTRALIA. 


DEAR AUSTRALIA,—We are having a 
jolly time. How are you? I write 
hiefly to say “I told you so,”’ which is 
ilways good fun. When I was with 
you in April I told you a lot of “so’s,”’ 
which are all on record in that great 
paper the Melbourne Argus. At that 
time you were justifiably worried about 
vour affairs. Your Mr. LANG was in 
full eruption, and had just declined to 
pay the debts of his State to the 
 blood-sucker ” bond-holders in London 
while genially continuing to pay in full 
the soft-hearted financiers of New 
York. Nevertheless I congratulated 
vou on the possession of Mr. Lane, 
pointing out that when there is poison 
in the body it is better for it to come 
to a head in the form of a boil, however 
unsightly and painful, than to be dis- 
tributed unseen throughout the system 
Pursuing this delightful metaphor, | 
predicted that your boil would very 
soon draw the patient's attention to 
the need for living a healthier life, and 
that courageous treatment would soon 
produce a change for the better in the 
general condition. Without exaggerat- 
ing your present prosperity, | may say 





that nearly every event since then has| When this letter reaches you Heaven 
been another little “so.”’ | knows where we shall be. Perhaps, as 

But this country, as I pointed out,|SHakesPEARE puts it, in “Another 
though covered with small and repulsive | Part of the Wood.” But we hope for 
spots, had no outstanding boil or/| better things. The statesmen have 
carbuncle such as shocks the sufferer! been flying about in aeroplanes and 
and makes him ashamed of himself.) making statements as they enter ex- 
Therefore I judged that your worst/ press trains, and that is always a sign 
hour had nearly passed, but ours was | that something is going to be discussed, 
yet tocome. Alas, how true! We had_| if not actually done. There is, of course, 
our ScuLLENS, but not, in any position | a lot that is comic in this tragedy of 











of authority, a Lana. We were in the/errors. Our rulers so arranged, or 
hands of woolly-headed well-meaners | failed to arrange, things in just the 
with an admirable bed-side manner, | best possible manner to cause panic 
a number of soothing phrases, but no| and distress; and then they have the 
knowledge of medicine. They would} laughable impudence to stand on the 
never have given the patient a jab in| steps of railway-carriages and exhort | 
the vitals in the violent Lane fashion, | the nation to “keep steady” and avoid | 
but instead they have been slowly kill-| “panic.” There has not been the | 
ing us with cowardice and inertia. ismallest sign of panic, but that is not 
They have now at last heard the | their fault. The Economy Committee 
words which we have been shouting at | did not discover anything that it was 
them from the sick-bed for two or|not the business of Ministers and their 
three years, and have admitted that we | Departments to know already; indeed 
are ill. We are not yet, however, throw-|they did know everything, and we | 
ing any hats in the air, except perhaps | know that they knew. But they did | 
on your account. You at least, to| nothing, not even when they received | 
change the metaphor again, are on your the Report. They allow Parliament to | 
way out of the wood; we have reached | disperse placidly the day before the 
the point of realising that we are in the | Report is made public, as if nothing 
wood, which is not quite the same. _—‘[ were the matter. And then they come 
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| ber a time or two when he 
/ emergency he is appealed 
| money to the Government, 
_ when he does. Many of him, 
| 1 believe, in the late war, 


| responded to these appeals, 
| took their money out of this 
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bounding back from their holidays as 
if they had suddenly discovered some 
mysterious secret, expect us to hail 
them as national heroes and at the 


_ same time to show no excitement. They 


keep the nation in the dark and then 
deprecate “rumours.” They lead us into 
the worst mess in the nation’s history, 


and then deprecate “recrimination.” 


The excuse for all this eleventh-hour 
holiday activity is that, if Ministers had 
done the right thing while Parliament 
was sitting, Parliament would have 


stop abusing the poor rentier for draw- 
ing interest on his money than they 
appeal to him to lend them more. That 
was one of the things which amused one 
when your Mr. Lane was at his wild- 
est. In the same breath as he repudi- 
ated one loan he was asking for another 
and seemed to see nothing remarkable 
in that. The life of the rentier must be 
very bewildering—rather like the rain 
in England, prayed for one minute and 
reviled the next, a patriot in the 
autumn and a perfect pig in the spring. 








hampered them; which. 
coming from the leaders of 
the “democratic” party, is 
an odd commentary on the 
efficiency of the democratic 
machine. 

Well, well. 

And there is talk about 
the rentier which is a little 
puzzling. The rentier, it 
seems, is anyone who com- 
mits the crime of saving 
money and lending it to the 
Government, or investing 
it in industry so as to pro- 
vide employment. (He is 
what your Mr. Lane calls 
a ‘‘blood-sucker,” but here! 
we are still trying to be 
more polite). ‘te view of 
the Government’s shortage 
of money and the decreas- 
ing volume of employment 
one would suppose that 
anyone willing to be a 
rentier at the present time 
would be a very popular 
person. And I can remem- 


was. In times of war and 
to as a patriot to lend his 


and patted on the back 


BALL HIT 


and that, and lent it to the 
nation. They were great '|——_ 








patriots then, but as soon as they begin | It is now becoming clear that what he | steps; and I think it would be a grace- 
toreceive interest they are pigs. Anyone, | ought to do is to lend his money always ‘ful gesture if you now sent us one of 









First Boy (climbing over wali after retrieving cricket-ball), “ Tue 


Mr. JAMES RIGHT ON THE HEAD.” 


Second Boy. “Wuat pip HE SAY?” 
First Boy. “ Norainc—nor yer.” 


million-and-a-half of our citizens should 
not only have had some spare money, 
but lent that money to the Govern- 
ment. These “certificates” cost 16/-, 
bear interest at more than 4 per cent, 
and can be realised at 24/- after ten 
years. Remarkable that more than a 
thousand million of them have. been 
sold. We are very proud of the people 
| who have bought them. For they repre- 
sent industry and thrift and careful liv- 
ing. Who are these people? They are 
| not very rich and probably not at all idle. 
~~~ Nevertheless they have lent 
money to the Government 
and are drawing interest 
upon it. Therefore, accord- 
ing to current talk, they be- 
long to the ‘‘rentier class.” 
But some of the current 

“rug, | talkers would probably be 

Vat | highly surprised if they were 
a iif told that, and they would 

WY | be highly indignant if this 
i)" | part of the ‘rentier class” 
/were described as Shy- 
| locks, blood-suckers or even 
bats. Nobody, however, has 
so described them ; nobody 
|has even suggested that 
ithese rentiers should be 
made to ‘‘disgorge,’ have 
their interest reduced or 
| taxed (though most of them 
pay no income-tax), or their 
debt repudiated; and I do 
not suppose that anybody 
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y | will. No, no, if you wrap 

. |up £10 in 4 per cent Sav- 
|ings Certificates you are 
| thrifty and patriotic ; if you 
| wrap it up in a stocking 
jyou are thrifty but not 
| patriotic; but if you wrap 
it up in War Loan and pay 
| income-tax on the interest, 
| you are neither thrifty nor 
| patriotic — you are just a | 
| pig. 
| Odd, is it not, dear Aus- 
| tralia? Altogether you can 
|see that we are following 
'very closely in your foot- | 





| however, who did not lend his savings | but never expect any interest. Then| your local NIEMEYERS to advise us 
_ to the Government, but wrapped them 


in a stocking and buried them in the 
garden, would be a patriot now. And 


if Lhad any savings I should be strongly | class”! What in the world is this! serve it 


| tempted to take that course myself. 
_ Even the rentier, I imagine, has his 
_ tender feelings and does not like to see 
_ himself described as a Shylock or blood- 


sucker for generously responding to a 


| patriotic appeal. 


But even if one buried the spare half- 
crown in the stocking, one would not 
be left alone. For no sooner do people 


he would be a patriot all the time. 
| Then there is much talk in the papers | 
/even more puzzling about the “rentier 
“class”? I happened to read in the | 
paper the other day that :— 
“In the week ended August \st, | 
1,344,501 National Savings Certifi-| 
cates were sold, making a grand total | 
sold of 1,043,935,597.” 
Very remarkable, dear Australia. | 
Remarkable that in one week, just 
before our financial crisis, nearly a 





how to mend our finances. I have no 
doubt that we shall both win through. 
But, really, I doubt if our rulers de- | 
Yours ever, A. P. H. 








Les Harmonies Justes. | 


“Coarminc Hotipay WEDDING. 


Miss Mabel ——, A.R.C.M. (the deputy | 


organist of the Parish Church), played some 


| charming welding music.”—Local Paper. 


A Revival in the Stock Markets. 


“Crry Pickon-Catcuina.”—Evening Paper. 
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LEANDER AND HIS RIVALS. 


As the result of Mr. Punch’s in- 
quiries at the Record Office, the follow- 


ing interesting statement was elicited 


from a high official :— 

“We have,” he remarked, “been 
naturally much interested by the re- 
port in The Times that Miss Anrra 
Grew, the daughter of the American 


Ambassador, had swum from the Black | 


Sea down the entire length of the Bos- 
porus—a distance of nineteen miles- 
in just over seventeen hours, a feat 
which is unparalleled in the annals of 
Levantine natation. 

“Tt is true that LEANDER, a young 
nobleman of high birth resident in 
Abydos, was in the habit of swimming 
the Hellespont nightly in order to carry 
on his courtship of Hero, a priestess in 
the temple of Sestos, returning in the 
small hours of the morning. The width 
of the channel at this point is narrow, 
and there is unfortunately no contem- 
porary record of the number of times 
which LEANDER performed the double 
transit before he was drowned in a 
storm, and Hero committed suicide. 
It may have been ten times or it may 
have been fifty. But as a feat of long- 
distance swimming it cannot compare 
with the effort of the Transatlantic 
Nereid. 

‘There remains the historic duplica- 
tion of the Leandrine feat by Lord 
Byron, duly chronicled in Don Juan, 
where he candidly admits that it had 
also been performed by Mr. EKENHEAD, 
or Lieutenant EKENHEAD as he is de- 
scribed by some commentators. But 
it is not known to what branch of the 
service he belonged. We have only 
Lord Byron’s word. 

“In itself, Lord Byron’s exploit 
apart from his personal eminence, 
cannot be regarded as constituting a 
record. But it throws a curious and 
suggestive light on the motive which 
prompted Miss Grew in undertaking 
her swim. For, as we have recently 
learned from the work of Mr. Eri 
LINKLATER, ‘ Don Juan’ was recently 
re-incarnated in America, took an active 
part in athletics, and may well have 
inspired imitation in the breasts of the 
ingenuous youth of the great Republic. 

‘We are inclined therefore to accept 
Miss Grew’s record as valid, but, with- 
out wishing to belittle her remarkable 
endurance, we feel it only right to 
point out that she enjoyed advantages 
denied to LEanpER, Lord Byron and 
Mr. or Lieutenant EKENHEAD. She was 
accompanied in a caique throughout 
her journey by her father and another 
gentleman; she was sustained by hot 
chocolate and comforted and cheered 
by the music of a gramophone. It is 
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impossible to avoid the conclusion that | The Hairdressing Editor Takes on the 


ihad Leanper been similarly attended 
and fortified, the double tragedy which 
involved him and his lady-love might 
have been averted. Unfortunately 
chocolate did not find its way into 
Europe from Mexico until the sixteenth 


century A.D., or more than two millennia | 
ifter the decease of LEANDER, while | 
Byron's untimely demise oc- | 


Lord 
curred some seventy years before the 
introduction of the gramophone.” 








“The principal conduit was erected at the 
beginning of the 16th century. It was sur- 
mounted by a clock as well as a lantern and 
bell, the latter being wrung when fish was 
brought into the town.”—Aent Paper. 





Sporting Page. 

“ Ness Castle Moor,—Hon. G. N, - and 
Major shot over this moor and secured 
a bag of 20 brace of grouse, 8 hairs, and 2 
snip.” —Highland Paper. 





“Provincial Hints. 
Werserey.—Under orders for Redcar: 
Dearer Still (will run forward).” 
Provincial Paper. 
It might be dearer still for us if it ran 
backwards. 


The announcement that the Govern- 
ment intend to take steps to remove 
the abuses of the Dole seems to indicate 


that they have at last discovered that 


‘ 


it is incorrect to translate ‘‘ Laboromnia 


Meanwhile at the laundry belles were | vincit” as “Labour winks at every- 


wringing too. 


' thing.” 
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_ presumed love of words, perpetrated 


| English tongue that a mere inferior 
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Motorist (emerging from shop). “ HEAVENS! HAS ANYONE RUN INTO MY MOTOK! 
It’s ovr LocaL ‘Spot-rTHEe-Car’ COMPETITION, AND IT CLOSES IN TWO DAYS.” 


Shopman. “’S att RIGHT, Sir. 
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| HOPE NO ONE'S INJURED.” 








A STRAIGHT TALK ABOUT MICE. 


Tue man Ropert Burns, who, I am 
told by a Seotch friend, was the 
worrrrld’s grrrreatest poet (it’s a pity 
there’s no “r” in poet to make it more | 
impressive) and who, for all a poet's | 


such a barbarous mutilation of the 


and ill-educated Sassenach like myself 
wonders why he didn’t pull his stuff 
in his native Gaelic and hae dune wi’ 
it . . . Where was 1? Oh, yes—the 
man Burns, who, as I say, was a 
martyr to “aiblins,” has gone pretty low 
in my estimation since I found that he 
is the fellow who referred to the mouse 
as a ‘wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous 
beastie.” Indeed this puts him right 
off the map so far as I am concerned. 
Aiblins or not, I’ll say straight out the 
fellow doesn’t know what he is talking 
about. Let me tell him that mice are 
the most self-confident, brazen, offen- 
sively knowing creatures in this house. 
Except my cousin Cuthbert, who is 
staying for the week. 

To go further, mice hold the whip- 
hand over all humans, both male and 
female. Women they scare out of their 
lives by just being themselves (which is 
more than any man can do), and men, 


uncatchability, they drive to a con-| down, it found him breathing into her 
dition of frantic rage, which in extreme | ear, “Surely, Miss Fortesecue— Arabella, 
cases leads to mental depression, per- | if 1 may so call you—you cannot have 
secution-mania and ultimate suicide. | been wholly insensible to the ardent 





Just why mice should scare women I | 
don’t know. Maybe it dates from the | 
time when the little chaps invariably | 
ran tocover under voluminous feminine | 


devotion which you have long inspired 
in one male breast?” or some such 
snappy proposal formula of the period. 
This naturally led to a bond of sym- 


skirts. At that period no doubt the| pathy between mouse and man—at 
mouse was equally scared at finding | any rate for the first few years of mar- 
himself lost in a sea of petticoats and | riage. Afterwards, of course, he might 
whatnot. Nowadays, however, he has | look on it differently. 
snapped out of this claustrophobia; but; Then some of the cleverer women be- 
women are still as cow’rin’ and tim’rous | gan to see possibilities in the thing, and 
as ever; and thiseven though the modern | eligible bachelors, who had got wise to 
mouse would have a twenty-inch run|the fact that the “save-me” gambit 
in the open up slippery silk (probably | often led up to a life-sentence, found 
without a single ladder to help him)| it safer to try to attack the mouse , 
before he found skirt cover, apart from | rather than try to protect the girl. And 
the fact that it would be precious little | this led to a most ungratifying dis- 
cover when he got it. Why women con- | covery, namely, that they damwell 
tinue to be scared I don’t know; pos-|couldn’t either hit, catch, destroy or 
sibly it’s just an inherited complex. | even noticeably impede the mouse at 
The mouse’s effect upon man, on the | all. After breaking two ornaments and 
other hand, has altered. Man used/|a daguerreotype of Aunt Wilhelmina | 


rather to like the animal at one time. 
It gave him first the chance of being 
heroic in front of his lady-love; better 
still, if an opportunist, he was probably 
able to drop into a skilful clinch with 
the damsel under the pretext of protect- 
ing her from the unprincipled assaults 
of the lower fauna. The result was that, 





by their combination of ubiquity and 





when the dust and shouting had died 





on the silver-table, they were generally | 


forced to admit that the mouse was the | 
better man, and a jolly sight too sleekit | 
for them. 

This superiority, in spite of all the 
resources of science in the shape of 
traps, the mouse has maintained to this 
day. Indeed I am firmly convinced that 
no trap has yet been devised that will 











= 
| 


| at the seullery-maid next morning. 


| catch a mouse agninat his will. 
| mice that are caught are simply those 
who have decided to make away with 
themselves anyhow, having probably 
been crossed in love, or having decided 
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The 


that the world is a hollow sham, or 
simply even feeling that they had done 
their share towards the annoyance of 


man by leaving some score descendants | 


to run about between the floor and the 
ceiling. A percentage also of the mice 
that get caught are no doubt half- 
witte smacks whose 
companions, laughing up the sieeve, 
have told them, “ Yes, it’s quite safe to 
walk across that bit of wood and get 
the cheese.” 

Every kind of trap has, of course, 
been devised. There is the common 
or sudden-death trap which is first a 
thumb-trap, and, if you haven’t by then 
flung it petulantly out of the window, can 
later be called a potential mouse-trap, 
put down in the larder, and inspected 
solemnly every day for a week until the 
cook treads on it, has palpitations and 
gives notice. 

Then there is the cage type. Should 
any mouse ever inadvertently walk in- 
side one of these—and mice who have 
been hitting it up with the lads and are 
returning unsteadily home with a 
snoot-full in the small hours have been 
known to take a wrong turning—then 
all they have to do is to look pleadingly 
She 
says “ Pore darling!” and lets them out 
in the backyard, whence they return 
later to the house with an air of bravado 
and the remains of their jag. 

Then there are marvellous traps con- 
sisting of secret doors and runways and 
spring-locks and ladders and oubliettes, 
something like the country-house of an 
EpGar WALLACE crook. Any mouse 





| who is clever enough ever to get inside 


one of these darn things wouldn’t be a 
mouse at all; he’d be sitting upstairs in 
the master’s desk complaining of the 
noise the men make in the wainscoting. 

And finally there is a trap which 
my father (who invented it) once de- 
cribed in detail to me when I was a 
child. It looked like this: 





Mouse Trap. 


P 1 and Pp 2 are two posts supporting 
a wire rope (W), from which is suspended 
a piece of cheese (c). The mouse, walk- 
ing along the ground, sees the cheese 
and so goes up the ladder (L 1) to get 
it. Arrived at the centre of the wire 
(still w), he finds he cannot reach the 
cheese from above, after all, so he pro- 
ceeds along in order to descend by the 
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other ladder (L 2) to try it from below | next birthday with a pair of expensive 


again. But as he goes backward down | pedigree white mice. Under the donor’s | 
the ladder he does not notice there is | eagle eye they daren’t get rid of them, 
a rung missing (RM), and so falls on|so now, instead of the household’s | 
the stone slab (s s) and breaks his neck} mousage being diminished, it has 
(n).* jactually been increased—by nine to | 
Ingenious, I used to think it at the|date and a further consignment ex- 
time. My father told me he had orig- | pected—to the frustration of all their | 


inally designed it for flies, but found it | | hopes. 

ineffective. He never wouk 1 tell me} Which reminds me, that man BuRNs | 

Anyway, I don’t think it was ever | also said, ‘‘The best laid schemes o’ 

market |mice an’ men gang [he means “‘go’’} 
No, traps no good; indeed their|aft [nothing nautical: Scotch for 

employment may sometimes have just | “‘often’”’] a-gley [Scotch for ‘down 

theopposite result. My brother recently | the drain”’]. 

put traps all over his kitchen, and when| He’s wrong — Not 0’ mice. 

after a week the tot ul bag was 7 the | eee aE we: A. A. 


sO | eg { 2 Oe | 
cat’s off hind-leg (twice), his wife began heii teneiy Uhl Bonahae. 


to remark sarcastically at mealtimes} ,, 

‘Poor mice! What a pity to massacre Operator wanted for cine. walking picture 
— oe eh ea piry . gy | camera,”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 

them like this! I love the little things,” | ’ 

and Whereupon the kind- 

hearted nurse, who understood animals | 


why. 
on the 


are 
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The Cure of Souls. 
“ Wanwick’s Recov 


on. 





petter th: in irony, oo se nted her on her | New ZEALANDERS Surri ror CGivine 
eobianateniig - Lives To Parsons 
* Not shown in sketch. | Headlines + lay Paper, | 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Case or THE FRIGHTENED Lavy” 
(WyNDHAM’s). 

Tue WaLiace collection of period 
pieces is the richer by another, and I 
rather think that the connoisseurs will 
judge it to be the best. Serious students 
of the Puzzle Play have indeed the 
chance of comparing The Case of the 





Frightened Lady with The Ringer revival 
at the Lyceum. They will note a marked | 


_ improvement in technique. In this new | 


_when explained give us a feeling of 
having been unfairly tricked. Nobody 


false moustache as a police-sergeant. 


| presence, and all of them deftly untied, 


piece there are no situations which | 


goes off the stage as a doctor and re- 
turns in thirty seconds in helmet and 


No secretary to the Commissioner is 
found to be a much-wanted criminal. 
At no point of this affair does one 
exclaim: But that’s absurd. The false 
trails are artfully laid, not just reck- | 
lessly strewn about, and at the same | 
time hints are conveyed which should | 
put the astute upon the right track. | 
There is not overmuch conjurer’s 
mechanism, The knots are tied in our 





which is unusual, And, though it would 
be too much to claim that all the people 
are lifelike, yet, they being what the 
author has decided they shall be, the 
situations do genuinely arise out of 
character—after the high example of 
& more ambitious school of dramatic 
art. The humour is genuine and un- 
forced. And finally, if there is a pro- 


has but recently returned from India in | 
the doctor’s company. And at the very 
moment when /nspector Tanner is out- | 
lining the Marks Priory problem in a} 
lecture to his ‘infants’ class” of suck- | 
ling detectives (not perhaps a very likely | 


| 





|go the way of his chauffeur. 


introduced to the Dowager Lady Lebanon 
(Miss CatHuLeEN Nesbitt), with her 
almost insane pride in the Lebanon 





fancy-dress ball. Lord Lebanon himself | RENDER), arrive at Marks Priory we are | 


blood ; to her niece, / sla,“ thefrightened | 
lady” (Miss Joyce KENNEDY), who | 


walks in her sleep (and very charmingly 


too); to the two stalwart, distinctly | 
unconventional and more than slightly | 


Brooks (Mr. Percy Parsons and Mr. 
Frxtay Currie). Young Lord Lebanon 


| (Mr. Emiyn WILiiaMs) we have already 
jseen at the Yard, he having come to 


seek protection, fearing that he may 
He has 


| described the intolerable state of ten- 
sion in which he lives and more than 
|hinted that his mother is in league 
'with his enemies. Also she is forcing 
‘him into marriage with her lovely niece 





ducer who thoroughly understands 
how to extract the full flavour out of | 
an Epoar WALLACE 
play, it is emphati- 
cally—Mr. Epcar 
WALLACE. 

The Marks Priory 
affair—Marks Priory 
is the seat of the 
wealthy young Lord 
Lebanon—is one of the 
thirteen unsolved 
mysteries, or, as Chief 
Detective Inspector Tan- 
ner (Mr. W. Cronarn- 
Witson) prefers to 
phrase it, unfinished 
cases, of the year. A 
chauffeur has been 
murdered — strangled 
with a scarf of Indian 
manufacture. A doctor 
with a criminal record 
has been seen near the 
scene of the crime. He 
has also been in India. 
The chauffeur, by the 
way, Was wearing an 
Indian costume, and 
had just come from a 


THE CASE OF THE STRANGE 
Lord Lebanon CRE eh a gel: ee 
Detective-Sergeant Totty,CJ.D.. . . Mn. 
Chief Detective-Inspector Tanner,C.1.D. Mr 


ed 





OR RATHER MERE. 
Miss CaTHLEEN NESBITT. | 


A DARK HORSE 
Lady Lebanon . . 


proceeding), a telegram announces the 
murder of the suspected doctor—also | 
by strangulation. A good curtain to an | 
excellent scene. 

When I/nspector Tanner, with tact- 
fully insubordinate Sergeant Totty, the 
Yard’s chief humourist (Mr. Gordon 
HARKER), and Sergeant Ferraby, an old 
Blundell’s boy (Mr. Harotp War.-! 
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LORD LEBANON, 
EmMtyn WILLIAMS, 
Gorpvon Harker. 

. W. Cronrx-Witson. 


|—‘‘a nice girl but odd.” 


And that grim chatelaine, Lady 
Lebanon, certainly looks guilty enough. 
In her drawer is the fellow to the 
scarf which was found after the first 
Isla too seems to have some 
guilty knowledge. As for the footmen, 
we can believe anything of them. And 
at the crisis of the tension the footman 
Brooks, who has been showing signs 
of losing his nerve, all but falls a victim 
to unseen hands manipulating yet an- 
other scarf. Discretion forbids me to 
proceed further than to say that the 
solution comes naturally, is seen to be 
fairly contained in the premises, the 
action closes without anti-climax, and 
Mr. WALLACE, a little pale in the harsh 
glare of the footlights and perhaps his 
feelings harrowed by the tragic events 
he has just witnessed, 
but resolute and full 
of aplomb, leads his 
winner away with a 
gratified smile, giving 
his jockey—the admir- 
able cast—a friendly 


WAY pat. .-. . A firet- 
NK rate entertainment in 
SS sooth, : 


\ 
\\ 


“ Brack Magic” 
(RoyaLry). 

Giles Chalfont (Mr. 
FRANKLIN DyAaLt) of 
Chalfont Manor, 
Surrey—I think he 
was a baronet but am 
not sure—is extremely 
dissatisfied with the 
pattern of the human 
life. 


tures are mere flies, 


\ , 
\: 
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over golf-courses, 


tables, producing yet 





ballrooms and bridge- | 


'sinister American footmen, Gilder and | 


His fellow-crea- | 


buzzing aimlessly | 


} 


| 
} 


more flies to take up | 





| the formula for the New Life. 
| he has lately married his nurse. 
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the buzzing when their empty little | back! Whether the calculations of little 
lives are ended; and so da capo. And| Mr. Potter in the laboratory have any- 
it might be all so very different. So he! thing to do with this we are never quite 
has built a laboratory on to the Manor | sure. You know what stage laboratory 
House wherein, with an assistant in| experiments are. “All that is neces- 
an advanced stage of T.B. (Mr. |sary,” says Giles, “is Mary's co-opera- 
Donovan Mavte), he is working out|tion. She will give it because she 
And | wants to let her old swain, Dr. John, 
|see her as she used to be.” 
It is to see the new wife, Mary (Miss| And two months later we behold a 


| KATHLEEN O'REGAN), that Mrs. George positively brilliant and beautiful Mary. 


| work going forward. A strange goof-| George off his feet; 


| treats her as if she were something less | 


Huntington, Giles’ cousin (Miss ATHENE | A point-to-point trophy gleams over 
SeYLER), dragging her brainless soldier | the piano. She wears her clothes with 
husband (Mr. Ivo Dawsoy) in her train, | an air, bubbling with gaiety, more than 
descends upon the manor-house to in-|a match for the astonished Margaret's | 
terrupt with her chatter the important | halting malice, rushing the susceptible 
while Dr. John is 
like person in a mackintosh appears at | obviously head over ears in love and 
the window during tea—the nurse-wife. | 
The cold-hearted thesis-ridden Giles | 


than a tiresome dog. The poor thing | 
shrinks and dithers. Philandering | 
George makes heroic efforts to be gallant 
but gives it up in despair. The more | 
resourceful Margaret can make little | 
more of her and begins to conjecture | 
with malicious satisfaction, swiftly put- | 
ting two and two together, that, after | 
all, the manor-house is likely to be hers 
or her children’s for lack of issue to| 
(files and Mary. A hearty young Aus- | 
tralian locum tenens, Dr. John Lawrence | 
(Mr. Micuart HoGan), blows in to in- | 
form Sir Giles that his assistant must 
at once be removed to a sanatorium. 
To which he replies disdainfully, “ Im- 
possible. That would delay the publi- 
cation of my thesis.”” The tuberculous | 
Potter has all the figures, graphs, data | 
and/or whatnot inhis hands. On which | 
a doubt crosses our mind as to the wis- | 
dom of scientists letting their world. |... 5 tients ten Masueneeen Sede 
shaking theses depend on the life of Mary Chalfont . Miss KaTuuxen O’Reroan. 
one poor fly—a doubt only partly 





VALSE TRISTE ET HYPNOTIQUE. 





resolved when we see the great man 
with tensely knitted brows and _ por- | 
tentous solemnity stroking the poor 
fellow’s arms and telling him he is 
quite all right, and the poor fellow 
cheerfully believing it. 

The young Australian, having heartily 
damned the baronet for a cold-blooded 
Englishman, suddenly recognises the 
blank-faced young woman as that Mary 
who before the War had been the life 
and soul of Sydney, a blithe spirit and 
incomparable point-to-pointer at the 
age of fifteen. Love is instantly re- 
newed between them. But what has 
come over the poor darling / 

It would seem that by way of proving 
that the human brain can do anything 
it jolly well likes, even rob death itself 
of its victims, Sir Giles has gradually 
broken the spirit of his Mary, emptied 
her of every vestige of will-power and 
personality so as to be now ready for his 
Great Experiment. He will put it all 


all for carrying her back to Australia | 
by the next boat. j 
"And the detached Giles too falls in love 
with this reconditioned Mary. So far | 
he has seen with disdainful indifference | 
the passionate meetings of the young | 
people. But he will show them she is | 
his puppet. She shall dance for them, | 
against her will, Srsecivs’ Valse Triste | 
(which, with other items, Mr. FRANKLIN | 
DyaLt plays with admirable effect) ; | 
she shal! play a wild musical pot-pourri | 
(ending with the five-finger exercises) | 
under his magnetic eye. She shall) 
moreover take a revolver and. shoot | 
the Australian doctor! Remarking a! 
little naively that these things go better | 
in a darkened room he poses the tranced | 
Mary under the spot-light and awaits | 
developments. | 
Something in the hypnotised Mary | 
aims the weapon at her manipulator. | 
He falls sprawling upon the sofa. Turned | 
over by the Australian doctor he is| 


found to be no more than grazed, badly 
frightened—and illuminated. It is not 
brain but emotion which is the main- 
spring of the world, the true foundation 
of the New Life. . . Now what do 
you know about that ! 

The play is not so absurd as this 
ruthless summary suggests. There are 
excellent lines and well-invented epi- 
sodes. But we never began to believe 
in the great scientist. And when the 
hopes raised by the First Act, that the 
author would give her play a light 
fantastic turn and frankly make fun of 
her great man, were disappointed we 
never succeeded in seriously renewing 
our interest in the affair, though we had 
throughout, I gladly admit, much good 
entertainment from the players. T. 





A FALSE ALARM. 
{The latest photographie film will record 
things invisible to the human eye.] 
WHEN recently I had my portrait taken 
And saw the proof displayed before 
my eye, 
I was at first considerably shaken, 
Knowing the camera disdains to lie. 
A cross between some criminal’s 
apprentice, 
Whose morals were decidedly C3, 
And one not altogether compos mentis 
Was what I seemed to be. 


I felt that such a mien would surely 
thrust me 
Beyond the pale of friendship with 
my set, 
That tradesmen in the future would 
not trust me 
And dogs would bite me whenso’er 
we met; 
The kindliest critic would detect in 
me no 
Redeeming point, so dull my look 
and coarse, 
And Margery would ask the way to Reno 
En route for a divorce. 


But hope springs up (notoriously 
eternal) ; 
That photo can be easily destroyed 
And I am now convinced that its 
infernal 
Libel was uttered by the film 
employed ; 
Though impresarios don’t want to 
screen me, 
Though I am wholly commonplace 
and flat, 
At any rate no human eye has seen me 
Look quite so bad as that. 





“The Arsenal teams played a pretty gamo 
against each other. A half-back kicked so 
ballet high just behind David Jack that his 
heel came down in the hollow of Jack's 
shoulder.”—Daily Paper. 


At this rate the Arsenal will soon be 
known as the Terps-Kickoreans. 
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“SPOT THE SCRIBES.” 


| As many observant readers will have noticed by this 
time, there is a certain news-sheet which is providing the 
public with mental and moral pabulum by inviting them 
to “Spot the Cars.” This is a pleasant pastime as it gives 
the mere pedestrian a chance of getting his own back; 
nothing makes a car feel more silly than to be shown its 
own photograph. This competition succeeded one which 
_ was called “Spot the Stars,” from the prize-list of which, 
"by the way, the name of Sir James JEANS was a notable 
omission. 

The question now is, what is going to succeed the present 
competition? The public cannot be expected to go about 
“ Plotting the Planes” or “ Bagging the Bikes” now that 
the cold dark days of winter are drawing on, and yet 
| they must have their fun. I then that several of 

the larger dailies, with their sabbatic satellites, should 
co-operate in the organisation of a “Spot the Scribes 
competition. Every day a selection of half-a-dozen short 
' emanations from the pens of their more distinguishable, 
if not necessarily distinguished, writers could be published 





and readers would have to name the authors. 

As this idea will doubtless be eagerly adopted by ied 
papers concerned, here are some suggestions for early 
use : 


1 (1) When, four years ago, I suggested the idea of the | 





Malvern Festival to Sir Barry Jackson, he did not 
seem to be at all in favour of it. But when I told him 
that Saaw would write me a play for it, he soon came | 
round to my way of thinking. By the way, I have} 
awarded my “biscuit” this week to myself, because | 
I have killed two promising plays and kept alive a 
perfectly dud show, as I owed one of the producers 
a good turn. 

(2). . . So what I want you to do, dears, is to get 
Daddy to send me five shillings, and get ever such a lot 
of other little boys’ and girls’ daddies to send five 
shillings. Then I will send you all beautifully coloured 
membership cards and you will be safely enrolled as 
Squiggly Squeegees. 

In a case like this you would be right in just putting 
“ Aunt Ethelguff” if you don’t know his real name. 


(3) If Swerman’s Trip to Scarborough is to be a' 
success at St. James’s, the public must be told repeatedly | 
that SHERIDAN was a North of Ireland man. The cast 
must of course be drawn entirely from Ulster. 


(4) Unless any of the other horses catch the judge's 
eye first, Nasty Nancy#+#«* ought to have this race in 
her pocket. 
This is rather a difficult one, as each of the papers con- | 

_ cerned has about four people who talk like this. Each paper 

| has four chances for every race if necessary, but you only 

| have one in this competition. You will probably find it 

better to buy half-a-dozen extra copies and so get seven 

chances with different coupons. It’s all good for the 
circulation, with winter drawing on. 


(5) 1 am writing this from my verandah at Nice, | 
clad solely in the fat that I am always talking to you 
about. Everyone likes me tremendously here, and I) 
often wonder how London gets on without me. Yester- 
day the beautiful second daughter of the Prince Insolvent 
of Kravonia shouted right across the grill-room to the 
charming fourth niece of the Akbar Khant of Silesu, | 
There's old Cassy”’—a remark, needless to say, which | 
made the few people who were not gazing admiringly at | 
me already turn my way. | 








~ 


(6) The two Pekes for whom suites were engaged 
at the Hétel Incroyable yesterday belong to the Hon. 
Mrs. Euchre Lyptus. She was, of course, a Stench. 

But perhaps it is unfair to include ‘ BeachcomBer”’ in 
this vein, as it is so hard to distinguish intentional idiocy 
from the unavoidable variety. 

Another set of “Scribes” to-morrow. 


A TREE-FOLK SONG. 


Sive a song of tree-folk, all dressed up so fine 

(Dryads have their foibles, to vanities incline) ; 

Spring brings filmy fabrics—coral, pearl and jade ; 
Autumn comes with cloth-of-gold, homespun and brocade. 
Trees are much like humans, middling, bad and good ; 
Idlers, some, while others earn their livelihood ; 

Some are cultivated, some are primitive, 

Some are churlish, grudging ; some delight to give. 








There’s Beech, the big keeper, and craftsmanly Yew ; 
Oak, who built ships ere the Forest was New; 
Chestnut, a noble hidalgo from Spain; 

Filbert the foppish, and town-loving Plane; 





Haughty Plantagenet (alias Broom) ; 

Poor Widow Willow, the picture of gloom; 
Willowy Sally, the cricketers’ toast ; 

Pine, the great singer from Norroway’s coast ; 


Laundry-lass Cherry, the friend of the birds; 
Dairymaid Apple, all roses and curds; 
Mulberry the mercer, and dressmaker Fig; 
Larch, who is Master in schooner and brig; 


Quince, of Shakespearean ancestry proud ; | 
Slatternly Sycamore, Ilex, a dowd, 

Lace-clad Acacia, and Maple (in red), 

Cypress, the watcher that mourns for the dead. 


Pear is a débutante, Orange a bride, 

Elder and Rose in the still-room preside ; 
Holly? He decorates houses, while Bay 
And Daphne (Miss Laurel) give prizes away. 


Peach is complacent, owes nothing to art; 
Sloe is sarcastic and Damson is tart; 
Aspen’s neurotic and Poplar is pert; 
Dancing Laburnum’s a bit of a flirt. 


Ivy is pushing, not easy to snub, 

Cork (for a swimmer) too oft in the pub; 
Birch and Bamboo are a terror to boys; 
Fir, just the opposite, lavish with toys. 


Featherhead Tamarisk’s flighty and French; 
May’s over-scented and rouges, the wench! 
Elm is untrustworthy, Blackthorn a tease, 
And Almond ’s a-blush in her wispy chemise. 


Bee-loving, tea-giving Lime’s an old maid; 
Lilac is lovely but easily swayed ; 

Madam Magnolia reigns at the Hall 

With Cedar, Lord Lebanon, Squire of them all. 


The Breeze of Insurrection. 
“Mr. Gandhi had been besieged on the one hand by his millionaire | 
bania following and on the other by the Hindu Socialist and 
Communist Left Wind.”— Warwickshire Paper. 


Things Which Might Have Been Less Brutally Expressed. 
“Women’s INSTITUTE. 
An interesting address on ‘The National Care of the Child,’ by | 
Miss » was much appreciated by all, and Mrs. ——, in a short 
address, made an appeal for the use of the humane killer.” 
Surrey Paper. 
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QUITE IGNORING THE FACT THAT Yot ARE ON THE OTHER END OF THE LEAD. 
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Nervous Lady (to fellow-passenger who is politely placing her bag on the rack). “ THANK YOU; LLL HAVE IT THIS END, PLEASE, 
OVER MY SEAT. I ALWAYS LIKE TO BE NEAR THE COMMUNICATION-CORD, IN CASE 1'M SHUT IN WITH A HOMICIDAL MANIAC, 














of the common round, so as to heighten their savour with- 
out exaggerating their importance. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) Se aiptiiensisaaets . 

Mrs. ALFRED Stp¢wick’s aptly-named Storms and Tea-| ‘‘It was no use merely stating an unanswerable case,’ 
cups (COLLINS, 7/6) has few pretensions to plot, but rambles | says Mr. G. R. Strrtinc Tayvor, “ if your opponent flooded 
on as pleasantly as an English lane to an acceptably har-| the town with well-bribed voters who had only arrived on 
monious end. Not that Mrs. Clarendon, of Menwinion,| Election day,” and he devotes almost too many pages of his 
Cornwall, confines her domestic adventures to this side of | latest study, Robert Walpole and His Age (Care, 15/-), to 
the Channel; nor are the adventures themselves by any | proving that a statesman whose name has been much 


_means all amusing to their narrator. But her sensible,| associated with corruption simply could have made no 


_ slightly lacking in coherence; but Mrs. Stpawick has an | status of a national hero there 


humorous, old-fashioned all-British attitude sustains Con-| impression at all if he had not followed the methods of his 
tinental transport admirably; and if she herself cannot | generation. As his date of birth was wrongly stated when 
always confront her reverses with perfect assurance, they | he entered Eton and Cambridge, to make him eligible for 
are never too acute to disturb the comfortable curiosity of | scholarships not otherwise open to him, it seems fair to 
her readers. Her sister Susanna and Susanna’s children, | suppose that he took pretty naturally to the prevailing polit- 
Henri, Victor, Gerda and Eva, are all installed, with the | ical vogue for sinecures and commissions; yet it is recorded 
children’s respective husbands and wives, in France and | that he would sign no treaties with foreign Powers because 
Germany; and a round of family visits is arranged to|of an unreciprocated weakness for keeping his pledged 
coincide with workmen in the Menwinion cottage and the | word, and beyond question this Norfolk squire remained, 
Menwinion servants’ holiday. The visits turn out less | during thirty years of almost autocratic control, a brilliantly 
restful than they apogee thanks largely to Gerda, who | effective servant of the State. Mr. Strrtinc TayLor’s 
has taken up with an Austrian gigolo whose attachment! manner of writing is a curious blend, for he manages to 
has to be diverted or bought off, and Aunt Mary returns|combine a suggestion of pomposity with something of 
to Menwinion as to a haven of peace. Here, however, a undue simplicity. 


vagaries of a Cornish staff and a return visit from the | comfortably held by conventional persons, and, on the other 
ubiquitous Gerda with a new gallant in tow, render life | hand, he sometimes labours to consolidate ground already 
even more complicated than in Baden or Paris. It is all| freely conceded; yet in his erection of WALPOLE to the 


c e i is something of novelty and 
uncanny gift for reproducing the little humours a 





nd miseries | not a little of romance. 


He quite often succeeds in becoming | 
_ Sinister tenant in a neighbouring mansion, the deplorable | really annoying in his complacent over-riding of positions | 
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Ex Tue Bopiey Heap comes Scotch) 
and Water, 

Guy GrLpaTrRic’s ten tales of the sea | 

And the Incheliffe Castle's crew, a) 





tauter 
Tighter crowd ne'er steered to wind | 
or lee; 
Here is fun rampageous, farce that’s 
frisky 


To bring the house down like a ton 
of bricks: 
And I’ve seldom 

whisky 
In a book for sale at seven-and-six. 


heard of so much 


Incheliffe Castle is a tramp, no man on 

Board her but is mostly pantomime ; 
Bulks among them Engineer Glencan- | 

non— 

Colin, Scot and sot in every clime. 
Whereso’er he goes is the aroma 

Of his favourite * Kirkintilloch Dew.” 
But, when Colin isn’t in a coma, 

He can show the world a thing or two. 


If you like a book of larks and Scotties, 
If you do not miss a petticoat, 

Here’s the Incheliffe Castle’s log. She’s 

what is 
Called by mariners ‘“‘a happy boat”’; 
Yet there ’s this, though : he who ’d write 
good Lallan 
Should be born, I think, a Lowland 
Scot, 

Apt in idiom “old as is Tantallon,” 
Idiom our author scarce has got. 
There is no glamour like that of the 

‘nineties when that period is revived 

by an affectionate partiality; and Mr 

GRAnAM ROBERTSON—who was born 

just in time to be young when the Pre- 

Raphaelites were ageing, who was 

sketched by Saran BERNHARDT at 

twenty and painted by Sarcenr at 
twenty-six—belongs heart and soul to 
the Victorian hey-day. His whimsical! 
and sensitive impressions of studio and 
stage are the unique commentary of 
an artist and dramatist sufficiently 
masterly to be loved as one of them- 
selves by painters and actors and suffi- 
ciently the "prentice to return the love 
with a certain self-effacement and ven- 
eration. Hence the enchanting modesty 

of Time Was (HamisH HaMILTon, 15/-), 

which is partly also, I feel, the Fitz- 

gerald-like quality of a temperamental 
| recluse mingling with enthusiastic cour- 
tiers of limelight. Not but what a good many of Mr. RoBert- 
SON’S acquaintances exploited to the full their unexacting 
era’s facilities for personal privacy: ALBERT Moors, for in- 
stance, under whom he painted in a cat-ridden studio in 
| Holland Lane; and Forp Mapox Brown, the picture of 

whose melancholy little house, hung round with master- | 
| pieces, is one of the book's unforgettable vignettes. Its stage 
| reminiscences are enriched by pleasant glimpses of ELLEN 
| Terry, NELLIE FarReEN and, of course, the divine SARAH. | 
| Of its many good stories the best, perhaps, is that of the 
| studio meeting convened to emigrate FREDERICK SANDYS, 


7 Verchant. 
GENOOIN! 

The Passenger. 
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“But, your "I@HNESS, LOOK. VER’ GooD, VER’ REAL, DAM 


“You’RE WASTING YOUR Time, Witte. AH COOM FROM 


WHERE THEY MAKE THEM THINGS.” 


at the close of which the beneficiary, left alone with the | 


writer and WuistLer, said, ‘Whistler! If I got that money 
to go away—I could stay here.”’ 


Mr. Dornrorp Yates has called back Berry Pleydell and 
his relations from their retirement and has given up his latest 
novel to their strange adventures. He has retained as a 
background to Adéle and Co. (HopDER AND StTovueutoy, 
7/6) the Continental hide-and-seek in fast motor-cars, to 
which he has devoted himself of late, and superimposed 
upon it the Berry atmosphere. Jonah, Daphne, Jill and 
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sound clue to the clumsy hands of the police, they decide 
to take on the chase themselves. The resulting alarms and 
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| the rest of the family are doped in a hotel in Paris and | duct and exhibits plainly her own courage and forbearance. 


‘robbed of their jewels, and, rather than entrust their one | We cannot do better than apply to her the phrases | 


in which she describes one of her characters: “She had | 
rather a heavy sort of eloquence, there was no light touch 


! 


excursions make tolerable if somewhat unlikely reading,|of humour, no brilliant sparkling phrasing, no quips or | 
and the plot is worked up to a satisfactory conclusion; but | merry jokes. If she had not been so confident and | 
Berry, though he is often funny, was happier in his gentle serious she would not have been worth listening to, but | 


existence in England. Mr. Yates has an unfortunate vein 


| the way, tell Sir James, in answer to his perhaps merely rhe- 


she had enthusiasm, and that made up for all she lacked in 
of sentimentality which mars the crispness of his work. other directions, and she was able to hold her audiences.” 
Boy Pleydell, for instance, who tells the story, thinks nothing | Madam, that is justly observed. 
of describing his cousin as ‘“‘a grave-eyed, laughing play- ; 
mate of all the world,” and of saying that his own wife| If you wish to pass some lively hours in contact with a 
clasped a necklace “about her sweet neck.” I take it that) mind at once witty and profound, critical and tolerant, 
these phrases were not intentionally humorous. And if he | you should read The Moth of Holiness, by Paut Broom. 
omitted to indicate, by describing the helpless laughter of | FIELD (Tue Boptey Heap, 7/6). From the first page to 
the other characters, those moments when Berry is irresist- | the last, the author pours out a steady stream of pointed 
ible, | think Mr. YaTEs would do better; for many readers | comment, tinged with a delicious melancholy, The story 
have a strong dislike for being told when to laugh. ‘nevertheless develops and proceeds in the most orderly 
canentepreerninne seems manner. Here are combined some of the best features of 
The ever-young Sir James CricnTon-BrowNe, in| novels ancient and modern. The title, appropriately 








The Doctor's Second (— | borrowed from Roserr 
Thoughts (BEnn, 7/6), | Burton, indicates that 
offers us a further bun- xi | the theme of the book 
dle of extracts from his |is ambition and “ its 
sedulously - kept com- | variant,snobbcry,”’ but 


| most of the other springs 


monplace book — per- 
lof life are also hand- 


sonal anecdotes of the 





dead and the living, iad |somely reviewed, Al- 
especially about coll-|  t:. | together a noteworthy 
eagues and, with sound <icoat avg book, a.< lassic in minia- 
tribal loyalty , about : ture. For the first time 
brother-Scots. Here are in my experience the 
observations on politics _publishers have been 
and the conduct of life ; too modest in crying 
verses quoted and ori- (their wares on the 
ginal (one copy was | wrapper. 

written by the kindly ———____—— 
doctor under handicap i Cornish Drolls (BREN - 
of lumbago for a shy pon, 5/-) is drawn 
lover to give to his mis- ‘from Wittiam Borr- 
tress); a short review, a | RELL’s TJ'raditions and 
riddle, some schoolboy HO went ix,, | Hearthside Stories of 
howlers (among them: | West Cornwall, and Mrs. 


“A ruminating animal “I TELL you 1 KNOW HE'S HOLLOW, ‘COS HE TOLD MY DAD THAT HI 
is one that chews its] ,:ways sarees on AN EMPTY sToMACH!” | ing them in a new form, 
cubs”’); the whole de- (__-__EEEE ® ' has given lovers of folk- 
signed to form a bed-book for the curious-minded. I can, by | lore an ample opportunity to refresh their memories. | 
|refuse to say a word against Mr. Borrre.y, but in these 
torical question, that CHaRLEs WarErton’s three-dimen- | days of speed and concentration his style may be thought too 
sional joke—the nondescript, ‘‘a little figure built up by | diffuse, and I feel that, in rendering his work more accept- 
the naturalist of mammalian, avian and reptilian elements | able to modern tastes, Mrs. ENys has helped to perpetuate 
so deftly joined together as to appear to constitute one|his memory. Personally I am incapable of reading several 
animal”—is preserved in the museum at Stonyhurst, | consecutive legends of Giants, Sorcerers, Ghosts or even of 
Warerton’s well-loved Alma Mater. | the Devil, but Mrs. Exys has treated Mr. Borrreti with 

. - | discretion, and the result is a book that, if hard to read at 

The title Doorways of the East (MurRay, 7/6) suggests | a sitting, will be delightful to dip into from time to time. 

that there exist entrances for Europeans and exits for 
Asiatics. The doorways are apparently open; one can pass 
through either way provided one has the will todo so. But! The Man at the Carlton (HopDER AND Strovauton, 7/6) 











is it really as easy as all that? Is it not more likely that the | that occasionally I found myself gasping. For instance, | 


So rapid is the pace that Mr. Epgar WALLACE sets in | 


|S. L. Enys, in present. | 


| European “way of consciousness” is different from and | it is difficult to determine whether Tim Jordan was or | 
| fatal to the Asiatic way! In spite of her Asiatic descent | was not related to Mr, A wkwright. On page 38 we are told | 


_ the author is quite plainty European in habits of thought, | that “there were moments when Tim Jordan was the most 


practicality and even prejudice. An Indian youth, Ram brilliant of Mr. Awkwright’s nephews,” but on page 165 | 


Ditia, is the peg upon which she hangs her discourses, but | Tim, an essentially truthful person, says, “so far from being 


he is less interesting than his unsatisfactory wife, Kamala. |a relation, | am not even remotely connected with him.” 


_ The chief strength of this book lies in its absolute sin- | Questions of relationship will not, however, seriously 
_cerity. Nobody could for a moment suspect the author of | interfere with your enjoyment of a story which contains 


writing for effect. She demands a high standard of con- | so lavish a banquet of sensation. 
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Mr. ALEX JAmEs has signed on for 
the Arsenal at last and we can now 


| devote our attentions to affairs of state. 


* * 


~ 
With reference to the wrecking of 


| telephone property in Barcelona, we 


| artists who put the “Chel 


| many maids employed in 
| Thames - side 


feel bound to confess that there are 
moments when our own feelings to 
wards the telephone are positively 
Catalonian. Faget 
ad 

A fish has been hatched from an egg 
in an office of the Ministry 
of Labour. So much for 
the allegation that this 
Ministry is unproductive. 

+ * 

The allegation that Lake 
land has been favoured by 
the weather is disputed; 
but it is beyond question 
that recently the district 
has had no monopoly of 
lakes, ** 
* 

A water-garden exhibited 
at a recent horticultural 
show was described as being 
longer than a cricket-pitch. 
But probably it 
deeper. 


was ho 
* * 

aa 

The recent gales are re 
ported to have caused dis 
comfort to the colony of 


into Winchelsea 
* % 


sca 


Now that we are having 
less rain it is said that 
bungalows 
have been given shore leave 
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To-day is said to be the anniversary 
ot the day in 1764 when it didn’t rain 
in Manchester. By some chance it was 
snowing instead. , , 

* 


An astrologer declares that he has 
the horoscopes of men unknown to the 
public who would make ideal rulers if 
their sense of proportion did not pre- 
vent them from coming forward. Yet | 


we doubt whether he has ours. 


= A bonfire of three hundred old pianos 


e at New Stroud, Gloucestershire, de- 
\ promising British heavyweight | lighted children. We have long sus- 

pugilist is eighteen years of age, over | pected that children don’t like pianos. 

fifteen stone in weight and six-feet four *.¢ 

at full length. 





. * . . 
e* “To wind wool, turn a chair upside 
* 

In an article on juvenile obesity it is | legs,” says a lady - writer. 
pointed out that the Fat Boy in Pick-| better than persuading a husband to 
as sc "| adopt this position, as the 
blood is liable to run to his 


head, se 


* 

Amateur gardeners are 
advised that the mowing- 
/machine should now be 
| overhauled and put into 
| perfect working order. Be 
careful to ascertain that 
this has been done before 


| you borrow it. 
* * 
i 

| 

| 

J 


Mg 

“The table-manners of 

some rich men are not per- 
| fect,” says a critic. Many 
a millionaire was born with 
| a silver knife in his mouth. 

4 

: * 

| <A writer says that the 
| majority of comedians are 
| not funny in private life. 
| The last three words seem 
| quite unnecessary. 

* * 

ry . . 

The life of the modern 
bookworm must have been 
made pretty thick by the 
new fashion set by Mr. 
> To " 
| PRIESTLEY., 4 
j ~ 


| 
. | One sees sandals worn 
Trawlers report a decline ee AMY yes EE | in the most unexpected 
in the herring catch. This Sour namin hk et ae Gan ee places, says a gossip- 
will no doubt mean that Simple Lifer. “Wet, 1 THOUGHT OF STAYING ABOUT A | writer. But we still think 
the herring - and - a - half FORTNIGHT | the feet the only prope: 
| which used to cost three- —_— place for them. 
halfpence is going to cost more wick was in need of a medical treat- | es 
+ ¢ The young sons of a wireless an 


a 

A man who, on being charged ina 
London court the other day, pleaded 
that he was suffering from temporary 
loss of memory is now suffering from 
permanent loss of two peunds. 

* 
. * . 

According to a Harley Street speci 
alist few people appreciate the import- 
ance of the nose and ears. We always 


make a point of wearing ours. 


* * 
The odour of a musk-rat is so power- 
ful, we are told, that it will penetrate 
a glass bottle and spoil the flavour of 
wine. Care should therefore be taken to 
exclude these rodents from the cellar 
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‘has been writing poetry all her life and 


| one’s life. 


ment which was unknown in his time. | 
No blame therefore attaches to CHARLES | nouncer will broadcast soon. Then little 
i . 
DICKENS age | boys will be heard and not seen. 
* | * * 


| * 
Mr. Rupyarp Krewe is the latest) A writer on children’s fears tells how 
author to have his work adapted for | she overcame a little girl’s terror of the 
the sound-film; but little credence is | bathroom. It is very distressing when 
given to the rumour that he has con- | this complex persists into maturity. 
sented to the production of Talky and *. 
Co. ss | The decision to open the Stock Ex- 
. change on Saturdays entails more work 
A news item mentions a woman who | for clerks and lees for caddies. 
* 
who has just been elected a member of | There is no end to the humiliations 
an urban district council, This just | suffered by English sport. The Channel 
shows the dangers of writing poetry all | itself has just conceded a walk-over to 
‘an Austrian wearing water-skis, 


| down and pass the wool round the four | 
This is | 
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AT THE OTHER END OF THE LINE. 
(Advice of the old Salmon.) 

TuEre seems to have been quite a 
flood during the night. That accounts 
no doubt for the number of new arrivals 
in the pool. Good morning; I don’t 
think we've met before, or did we meet 
last year? How was the sea looking 
when you left it, and did you have a 
good journey up? Presently I'll show 
you round the pool, for I've been here 
six weeks and know every corner of it. 
There are some capital flat stones where 
we can lie and have a talk about old 
times, that is of course unless you are 
anxious to be moving higher up the 
river. Not that there's any hurry; I 
like to take it easy myself. 

However, the first thing we have to 
do to-day is to be particularly careful 
what we eat, It’s just the kind of day 
when there might be things about which 
would disagree with us. Come up to 
the top, some of you grilse, and you'll 
see what I mean. Look! What did I 
tell you? There are the people on the 
bank in their mackintoshes, putting up 
their rods. How wet they must be 
getting in all this rain! 

I know that boy who is going to 
start. He throws a fair line, I'll say 
that for him. What's that? Is that 
curious little thing bobbing up and 
down in the water good to eat? No, it 
isn't; it’s very bad to eat. It calls itself 
a Silver Wilkinson when it’s at home. 
Leave it alone and watch me. 

Those poor men must find it very 
boring to stand there in the wet wit 
nothing happening. Suppose I cheer 
them up a bit by rolling over the fly. 
It will be exercise for me and will en- 
courage them. There—I’ve done it. 
Watch now how excited they are. They 
are all talking together. They are going 
to give me the usual interval and then 
they say I am sure to come again. Am 
| indeed? 1 heard somebody on the 
bank remark that I must be ten pounds 
if I’m an ounce. I shouldn't have 
thought I was as heavy, though I know 
I've put on a lot of weight in the last 
twelve months. Hallo! They are going 
to change the fly. That v is most 
cunning of them. Their dodges are 
enough to take in anybody, or take out 
anybody, except me. 

ere comes the new delicacy. Do 
my eyes deceive me, or is this my dear 
old friend, Jock Seott? I remember I 
took hold of him once when I was a 
parr, They pulled me out and then put 
me back into the water. I was rather 
startled at the time, and I've never 
forgotten him. Does he taste nice? 
No, he doesn’t; stay where you are. 
Besides you can’t be hungry as early 
in the day as this; it is mere greediness 





that makes you ask questions like 
that. 

I notice the water is coming down 
more and more; it’s too heavy and 
thick for the fly. Ah! I thought so. 
Steady now, you young ones, and take 
special care, for this is much more de- 
ceptive. No, that’s not a worm, At 
least it is a worm, but there are other 
things about it. Wait a bit; we'll have 
some fun with that worm in a minute. 
There's an old eel under the bank; I 
know exactly where to find him. I don't 
like eels; they are slippery things, and 
one doesn’t want them wriggling about 
the pool. I'll go and fetch him, and 
we'll let him have a bite at that worm 
before we do. Don’t on any account go 
fooling about with it while I’m away. 








| 


BADGER'S. 
{Considerable feeling has been aroused | 
among the natives in some country districts | 
where the housing shortage is acute by the 
transportation of “picturesque” cottages | 
to the United States.] | 
Four years ago 
I mind Jim said 
That, come another spring, 
Him an’ me’d be wed. 


Jim's at High Havens 
Tending Farmer’s cows; 
I wash the dishes 
Up at Squire's house. 


Three years ago 
I mind Jim said 

That, come another spring, 
Him an’ me’d be wed. 





Here he is. He thanked me warmly, 
or as warmly as an eel ever thanks any- | 
body, for my kind offer. Now, you see, 
he can’t let go as easily as he thought 
he could. Look at him pulling and 
rushing about ; he seems quite flustered. 
Isn’t it comic? Oh, bother, he has 
managed to squirm off somehow! That 
man with the rod will go home and say 
at dinner to-night that he has had a 
good fish on, but that he lost it and 
that it’s just like his luck. Wonderful 
fellows these fishermen are! 

What do you say to some bridge? I 
mean lying under the bridge and seeing 
if anything is coming down-stream 
without a line tied on to it. That’s 
what you have to look out for, the line. 
If you see a line, then the fewer tricks, 
I say, the better. I recollect years ago, 
when I was a grilse, there was a young 
friend of mine, a reckless fish he was, 
who bet me a couple of prawns that he 
could break a cast which was dangling 
about in front of us. There was a weak 
place, he pointed out, just above the 
fly, and he was sure it wouldn’t hold. 
Well, he managed it all right, but it 
was a harder job than he thought, and 
he had to go round a rock to do it. 
How I laughed! He was stiff for a week 
afterwards and said he wouldn't try 
again for twenty prawns. Ah, well, 
those were the days. But I mustn't go 
rambling on like this. 

I see those friends of ours are moving 
on to another pool, so you can do what | 
you like till they come back. I heard | 
them say that it is very odd, but some 
days, when the water looks in perfect 
order, nothing will induce the fish to 
take. They are quite right; it is very 
odd, isn’t it? Jump out of the water 
somebody and wave a tail to them as 
a good-bye. It’s the least you can do | 
in common politeness. A.C, 


| 
| 











“Tue Sun mw Scornanp.” 
Daily Paper. 
We wondered where it had been. 
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~A 


| was lost when Mr. Lees-Smith failed to catch 


But Lydbourne St. Mary’s 
That full and that small 

We couldn't find a cottage 
Anywhere at all. 


Two years ago 
I mind Jim said 

That, come another spring, 
Him an’ me’d be wed, 


And when that November 
Old Badger fell sick, 
We tried not to pray for 

Lord to take ’en quick. 


But you can't help thinking .. . 
I mind Jim said, 

“Come next April 
You an’ me’ll be wed.” 


An’ we used to go walking 
On my days out 

Past old Badger’s 
An’ look round about. 


An’ I'd say, “Chimney 

"D seem to draw granJ,” 
An’ Jim’d say, “Taters 

’D grow in that land.” 


A twelve-month ago 
Old Badger he died; 

But I'm still waiting 
To be Jim’s bride: 


For old Badger’s cottage 
it’s gone ’crost the sea, 

Packed in liddle boxes 
Like a pound of tea. 


It’s gone for folks to look at 
In a Yew-nited State: 
So I reckon Jim 'n’ me’ll 


Just have to wait... . JAN. 








Statements which resist Comment. 
“One cannot but feel that an opportunity 


the intruder whom he overheard in his house 
at Golders Green. It would have been an 
imposing spectacle to see the Minister of 
Education educating a burglar in the Seventh 
Commandment.”—Sunday Paper. 
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“LUCKY CHAP, YOU ARE, LIVING IN ALL THIS LUXURY AT THE BEST HOTEL ON THE COTE D’AzuUR.” 
“WELL, YOU'RE HERE, AREN'T you?” 
“On, yes, I know, nut I ovenry’r TO BE.” 








A LITTLE PIRACY. 
“Hav in the mains’!!” I shouted. 


“Look lively there!” 

“Who d’ you think you’re talking 
to?” asked Gilbey. 

“You,” I said. “And let fly the jib- 
sheet and—dash it, do something, can’t 
you?” 

“Why should 1?” said Gilbey. 

“ Because you re the crew.” 

“Who says I’m the crew?” 

There was no doubt about it, the 
tone was mutinous—definitely mutinous. 

I may not have had much practical 
experience of mutinies at first hand, 
but my theoretical knowledge of them 
is tremendous, in fact I doubt whether 


any man living has quelled more | dogs 


mutinies on the high seas than I have— 
thanks to good eye-sight and an efficient 
library service. So I knew what to do. 
At the first sign of mutiny the best 
skippers never hesitate; they simply 
pick up a belaying-pin and lay the ring- 
leader cold. 

Perhaps | was handicapped by not 
having a belaying-pin—the boat didn’t 


seem to be equipped for mutinies—but 


_ Idid the next best thing. With a prompt- 


and sprang at the mutineer. About 
two-fifths of a second later the Saucy 


port and the skipper and his mutinous 
crew were struggling in the ocean. 
I have started like that because all 


might have envied, I leapt to my feet | you just haul up the sail and hold the | 
| tiller, and there you are—the wind does | 
| the rest. 
Susan gave a sort of sickening heave to | the jetty twice I was feeling as though 


3y the time we had bumped 


| I had been a master mariner all my life, 
‘and I set a course out to the rolling 
‘main. For a time all went well, an off- 


the best books on writing stories say | shore breeze blew us merrily along, and 
you ought to begin with an exciting|I could simply feel the blood of my 
bit; but that isn’t really the beginning. | nautical ancestors dancing in my veins. 
The whole thing started when I sug- | Gilbey, on the other hand, has no nau- 


a boat out and do a little sailing in the | breakfast dancing in—however, that 


bay. 
“A nice couple of mugs we should 
look in a boat,” said Gilbey scornfully. 

“Why?” I asked with dignity. “ You 
forget that I come of a race of sea- 
“I never knew it,” said Gilbey. 
“How did it happen?” 

“Raleigh and Drake and—er— 
Hawkrxs—and people like that.” 

“What, all of them?” 

That is the trouble with Gilbey, he 
is so literal. However, the stronger 
will won, and we embarked confidently 
on the Saucy Susan—that is, I was 
confident; Gilbey had, and expressed, 
his doubts. 





ness which any hard-case skipper 


It is perfectly easy to sail a boat; 


doesn’t come into the story. 

Every mariner knows that you can’t 
go on sailing before the wind for ever 
—not unless you propose to go right 
round the earth and come back the 
other way, and we weren’t provisioned 
for that. In fact by this time Gilbey 


or luff or gibe or something. 

Now these are complicated man- 
ceuvres, particularly when your only 
experience of them has been sitting in 
an arm-chair in front of the study fire, 
going round Cape Horn. To gibe suc- 
cessfully is a job for all hands—that 
was why I shouted to Gilbey to haul in 








Y 


»% 


gested to Gilbey that we should take | tical ancestors; all he could feel was his | 


practically wasn’t provisioned at all. | 
Consequently there arrived a moment | 
when it became necessary for us to tack | 
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| the mains’l, with the distressing result 
already chronicled. 

So there we were, struggling in the 
water whilst the Saucy Susan slowly 
filled and sank beneath the waves. 

| Two heads, a couple of oars and a ham- 

| sandwich alone remained to mark the 

| spot where a proud ship had gone down. 

|  “‘Now you've done it,” said Gilbey, 
clinging to an oar. 

“I’ve done it!” I said with dignity, 
clinging to another. “If you hadn't 
mutinied : 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Gilbey, obvi- 
ously still mutinous. “What are you 
going to do now ?”’ 

“Ah,” I said, “that like a 
crew—you get yourself into a mess and 
then expect your captain to get you 
out of it. Fortunately for you I am 
able to do so,” and I pointed to a little 
boat which was bobbing up and down 
about twenty yards away. Pushing our 
oars before us, we swam towards it in 
silence. 

As far as we could see the boat had 
simply been put there by Providence 
for our use. There was no other way to 
account for it. It was an ordinary row- 
ing-boat with a little mast, but neither 
sails nor oars, and—this is the extra- 
ordinary part—anchored right out in 
the bay. A little red flag was flying 
from the mast-head. 





is 80 


“What do you make of that ?”’ asked 
Gilbey as we climbed aboard. ‘And 
what’s the red flag for?” 

I shook my head. 

“Cholera, I expect,” I said. ‘ Prob- 


ably the crew has deserted or died 
and 

“Rot,” said Gilbey. ‘Anyhow, a 
boat is a boat, and fortunately we’ve 
brought our own oars, so what about 
rowing home in it now that you ve lost 
the Saucy Susan?” 

It is no use arguing with Gilbey, he 
is one of those pig-headed obstinate 
men. Ungrateful too. So, hauling up 
the anchor, we turned the little boat's 
nose towards the land and started to row. 

We hadn’t done more than about a 
dozen strokes before the sound of con- 
fused shouts made us turn. In the 
offing the first of a whole fleet of yachts 
under full sail was bearing down on us; 
in the bows a man was gesticulating 
and shouting. 

“Take no notice, Gilbey,” I said. 
“He thought we were going to be sal- 
vage or flotsam, or something, and now 
that he sees we are safe he’s annoyed 
about it. It must be awful to have a 
nature like that.” 

We rowed a few more strokes in 
silence—that is, we were silent; the 
man in the yacht got more and more 
excited, and faint swear-words came 
wafting over the bosom of the deep. 

| 
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Admirer. “ WHAT A CHARMING NECKLAC 
Film Star. “ YES, ISN'T IT ADORABLE? 








ye!” 
MADE ENTIRELY OF MY WEDDING-RINGS.” 








At last Gilbey stood up and waved 
his hand It’s all right, thanks,” he 
shouted. ‘We're quite safe now.” 

The man on the yacht recovered his 
speech with difficulty. 

“Safe be !” he yelled. “What 
are you doing in that 
boat ?”’ 

‘“ Rowingit,”’ shouted Gilbey. ‘‘ We're 
shipwrecked mariners.” 

“You're 
yachtsman’s reply was lost, perhaps 
fortunately, because just at that point 
the yacht had to go about. 

“Gilbey,” I said, “something tells 
me that that man is no friend to us. In 
fact, if he could do a bit of piracy and 


emblazoned | 


But the rest of the | 


| murder on the high seas, he would. So 
if you want to see England, Home and 


| Beauty again—row, you knock-kneed 


| lubber, row!” 


The yacht was beating against the wind 
and had to take long tacks each way, 
whilst we rowed straight ahead; but 
there wasn't much in it when we reached 
the jetty exhausted but triumphant. 
However, our triumph did not last 
ilong when thirty-four irate officials 
linformed us, with highly decorative 
rhetoric, that we had ruined the most 


We rowed. But it was a near thing. | 


| promising regatta Sandy Cove had ever | 


|had by pinching the mark-boat. 
| L. pu G. 


| 
| 
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The Fare. “Wat's tH YUNNY aMers.?” 


The Driver, “ Novus’ mvcn, 


GIVE CHAUCER HIS DUE. 


We hear so much in these days about 
the advances made in the science of 
ucdvertising that it ia surpriaing to find 
any vein unworked by our tireless 
publicity agents, English literature 
has been raided fairly thoroughly; we 
have seen how Dickens would have 
looked if he had used a certain type of 
razor; SMAKESPRARE has been con- 
wripted into extolling the merita of 
a thousand-and-one proprietary arti- 
cles; oven Srenasen’s Need Crone Knight 
hos been identified with somebody or 
other's ointment, It ia curious, how- 
over, that Cuavorr should have been 
left out in the cold, He must feel just 
littl hurt as he looks down and sees 





| the world of garg doing homage to 


so many and yet always callously ex. 
cluding the Father of English Litera. 
ture. 

One feels that some gesture on the 
part of the advertising community is 


a ns 


Mum, 


due to him, and | suggest that a fitting 
amende would be the production of an 
edition of The Prologue interapersed 
with relevant announcements, By way 
of giving a lead to this worthy project, 
here are a few ideas for advertisers who 
may Wish to associate themaelves with 
the acheme: 


“ Whan that Aprille with his ahoures sote 


» | 
LPP Senet 


* 


Just me poora amoun.ownin’, Tue enainn's A wrt exrostD,” 


a Wel nyne and twenty in a companye 
| 
| That toward Caunterbury wolden 
ryde,” 
Kepvenp Fanes vor Partrine or Twrivs 
} 
on Mone Apuits, Se HAaNbaiiia 
|" Of fustian he wered a gipoun 
Al biamotered with hia habergeoun,” 
| Henevie Penne, Dyeas any CLeAN UN 
| Two Daye’ Expnnas CLBANING Senvics 


The droghte of Marche hath perced to the | 


rote,” 
Wt SHALL MAY? 
anienn Ratnooat To-pay, 
* Of which vertu * engendred in the flour,” 
“Taat's Suety—Taar Waat™ 


* And amale fowles maken melodye, 
That slepen al the night with open ye." 
SeNDEMOFE FOR SLICPLESaN has 


" Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
(And palmera for to seokon straunge 
wtrondes "), 
A ContinentaL Honmay ram Yrean. Les 
Swook's Hook You, 


(ena aSraoageERSE NEES PONNIUONESENNStNONT puineneaneieemntemenes = 
* Vertu in many editions ie given in the glossary ae 





"quickening apirit,” 


Kaiw, Cimr aw Agua. | 


|" A lovyere and a lusty bacheler, 

pPronne ~ 
Sur on A Peemave” Stipe wien vor 
oo T) BED, AND WAKE with Wonprnrn: 
UnpuLan?t Taesena tn THe Moning 


"So hote he lovede, that by nightertale 
He sleep namore than dooth a nightin 
gale,” 
Do you Surrea vreom Heanraunn, Aci» 
I'VY, OR RVEN MORK UNMENTIONANLE THINGS? 
Pakm Linvnatep BANBAPALILLA. 


“ For Frensh of Paria waa to her unknowe,” 

Do wor we HANDICAPPED WHEN You O00 

Annoap, Any Fornian Lanauace in Foun 
Kasy Lisson, 








With lokkes erulle, aa they were leyd in 
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With roasted flesh, or milk and waatel 
breed és 
Dore your newr Fritnn eNsoy Manian 
Doagnoont Iv nor Give nim “ Brnaca 
she waa nat undergrowe 
App Ten Inches ro Youn Henn 
CGirehoundes he hadde, aa swifte aa fowel it 
flight,” 
(ineyerna Meerina Kacn Evenina as 
8.30, 2a, 4d., la. Od, ann Oed., inotLUnING Tas 
Ilin heed was balled, that hoon a ani 
laa,” 
hai Man war Pinna Loow av tiim 
NOW AND Hh WANED IN Timm! 

Hlia nekke whyt wae ae the flour-ce.! 
HLANoné’s SkIN Btwr por A Lity Com 
FLEXION 
lor him wae lever have at hia beddea heed 

Twenty bokes, elad in blak or reed, 

Of Aristotle and hia plilosophye 

Pen Si..inds Down wit naing ‘Twrnes 
Votumps ov Anmrorie, Suaw on Dew 


ro youn Doouwrer 


OUR BEAUTY 


TITLES. 


nobel PHYISG TO SPTTLE WHiOn oF 


rie TWO FINALINTS SHALL He Mise Wonin ann 
lhe hote somer had maad hia hewe al | 
sewn | PIPES OF PEACE. 

| 
Lut Goon Looking Mew ane Sommwaat | [During the ovitieal hours of Sunday the 
MUNK DMT | Site, the camera revealed that both Me 
& | Hameay MacDowano and Mr LatLowin 

Ilia tythes payed he ful faire and wel 


| found solace in their pipes, | 
Why Pay Rent? Were 


ron Dookie 


| 
[TN old, romantic, legendary days, 


\ Nomnour wae ther with ua in that place, | The briar with ite thorny tangled maze 
That hadde a tyr-roed chorubinnes face, Stood for the powers of Malice that 
; * } divide 
Of by age children were aferd | > 
ca iA gallant Prince from his enchanted 
hovema ExTinauisnep nie MAN HAD} brid 
riick Qoiexsitven, Lrranen, Haimeroon, | wide, 
he : | . 
Phavtta (nies (hiitoe oF vig Bo Caner | Hut France, indomitable it pursuit 
i 0 LvVe " Now | 
A FIN Ol . ASION ° Of Progress, tamed her «pecial briar 
And ve, Bir Clerk, lat be your eharniinaat root | 
Henne | And fashioned it into the perleot pipe 
1 wa ape Actina Sun Assmrant- MAN: | Which superseded every other type 
acjmn Tota Liman! ATTAIN Beie-Con . 
rioencn in ‘Tan Lesions, on Monnwy | So now, when Party leaders have agreed 


Kervanen, To join their forces in our hour of need 


We find the steadfast courage of their 
naires 


tekindled by the lighting of their briara 


The Knell of Beach Pyjamas, 


Compination Dawes 
Old Girl’ and Old Heya’ Unions,” | 


tustrahian Paper, 


An Impending Apology. 


| “La Srrcarion 

‘During the A. W, Carr, the | 

Notte captain, cats hing Crabtree, dislocated | meant 
hia load of Dady Paper, | 


Pinanciiun Anaaten, 

. (helyues deotaila du plan du gouverne 
une reduction de 475,000 livres 

| atorling de la eubvention & la British Mroad 

Cricket has been very out of joint this | wasting Corporation... Lausanne Paper, 


summer | Ought the B.B.C, to bant? 


itinpitipem, 


wm) run 
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THE NEW J.P. 
Aw Inpian CoMMENT. 

Wuen I received a hint that I was 
to be made a Justice of the Peace and 
mentioned the matter with assumed 
carelessness to my wife, the first idea 
that occurred to that good simple- 
minded woman was that we must im- 
mediately get in touch with a printer. 
“We shall have to have cards pre- 
pared,” she exclaimed, “to reply to 
the letters of congratulation.” 

Still treating the matter with well- 
simulated calm, I explained soothingly 
that in the case of such a compara- 
tively minor appointment it was hardly 
likely that tha m would put themselves 
to the trouble and expense of sending 
personal letters of tulation. 

Nevertheless the following morning 
I did make a short call on our local 
stationer, MeTavish, who has a print- 
ing-press at the back of his shop. 

“Och, ay,” said MeTavish casually, 
“T could run ye aff a dozen or twa in 
nae time; but,” he added with cynical 
candour, “I hardly think ye’ll need 
them.”’ 

“Probably not,” 1 agreed with a 
light laugh. But in my heart of hearts 
I cherished a belief that, at least among 
my more intimate friends, the fact of 
such an honour having been conferred 
upon me would arouse some slight ex- 
pressions of gratification. 

Even in this, I hope, comparatively 
modest expectation I was disappointed. 
The publication of the news of my ap- 
pointment was received by my friends 
with devastating silence. Morning after 
morning my wife met me with the piti- 
ful intimation, “No letters yet, dear.”’ 

“Well, well, Marjory,” I remarked 
to her at length, “I’m afraid there is 
no such thing as real friendship in this 
world,” 

“IT wonder,” mused Marjory tear- 
fully—‘'I wonder if they realise that 
you have it in your power now to put 
them all in jail.” 

The only written comment vouch- 
safed to me on the subject of my ap- 
pointment has just come to hand from 
my old bearer, Fusaldar, in India. I 
sent Fusaldar a copy of the local T, 
in which the list ol nie J.P.’s whee. 
lished. His acknow ent can hardly 
be called a letter of congratulation. 
The lugubrious tone of the communica- 
tion may be due to some extent to the 
old man’s spirits having been affected 
by the present disturbed condition of 
atlairs in his own country. Fusaldar 
writes as follows :— 

“IT am thankful to Master for get it 

paper with news of making him the 
J.P. Here at first there is no man to 
tell me of meaning of this thing. But 


S 


at last I am meeting Babu of much | 
knowledge that is giving me the first | 
hand information. Babu is telling me | 
of J.P. is duty conferred on worn-out 
old man of being Judge and Counsellor. | 
I am to understand that Master will | 
now wear it the big wig and the long | 
red robe. Master is well knowing his 
old Fusaldar is making for same like 
stage. For Master and Fusaldar is 
tired and weary with years. And the 
leg is growing thin with cold feet, and 





So much has been burbled by Lake. 
land’s Idiot Boy and others about Loam, 
and Spring, and Sap, and Burgeoning, 
and Fertility, and Buds and Blossoms 
that whenever I now see any of these 
words in print I have to go and take 
an aspirin. 

My revolt is not without its prac. 
tical side. I have got hold of a young 


mechanic named Tinn, with no fairies | 


in his eyes and a soul above clay, and 
I have appointed him my gardener. 


He is already at work covering our 
half-acre with a layer of concrete, sur. 
rounded by a narrow insecticidal 
channel. I have warned him that if 
there will be warm wig for poor bald|ever I find a speck of mould or a 
head of Master. And I am hoping and | solitary earwig he will be instantly 
praying with all these things life of | dismissed. 

Master will be spared and prolonged; A manufacturer of glass and china 
for many days to come.”’ |flowers is making me up half-a-gross 


j ‘ " ‘ 
When I read Fusaldar’s letter to my of each of his nicer brands, They will 
r| be mounted on steel stalks, and these 


wife she remarked with a sob in he . : 
voice, “I think this J.P. affair is the | Will screw into the small metal con 
: | tainers which Tinn is sinking in regular 
pened to us,”’ | groups or beds in the concrete. 
PES ST ee wa I am confident that the result will 
} 


STEEL-SHAFTED HORTICULTURE | stagger even the Sapmongers and the 


| Bards of blossom. 


there is fewer hair on the head every 
morning. Therefore | am pleased for 
knowledge that Master will have com. 
fort with wearing the long red robe and 





most dreadful thing that has ever hap- 


My gardener will | 


I am about tired of all this Nature | come in for orders every morning, and | 


business, and I propose at last to revolt | we shall say to him, “Oh, Tinn, we'll 


against the popular superstition that|have the antirrhinums in the North | 


because a thing is sponsored by Mother bed to-day, we've got old Major Muffle 
Nature (the coarse old harridan) it is | ton coming and he does love them so, 

necessarily beautiful. No longer am I} or “ You might put a drop of oil on the 
going to stand about saying “ How hollyhocks, the sockets were squeaking 
lovely!’ when I am really thinking, as|in the wind last night,” or “The esch- 
most rational people must, that a sunset | scholtzias are looking a bit dusty, it’s 
is a bit of highly-seasoned vulgarity or | time you ran the vacuum-cleaner over 
that an Alp is heavily pompous and | them again.” 

in the worst taste, 


I think when poor Mother Nature | 


At the same time I intend to free | sees my new garden she'll go away and | 


myself from the yoke of the Soil. There | have a good cry over her own withering 
is a great deal of romantic nonsense | smelly little efforts. Smelly, did I say / 
talked about it, particularly by elod. | I nearly forgot to mention that I shall 


hopping novelists, and I consider it to) permit no smells beyond the faintly | 


be high time that the truth was stated | antiseptic aroma of sun-warmed steel. 
in bald terms. Briefly, the Soil is the | Eric. 
mouldiest element ever invented. It | 
is a repository for everything foul and | 
squirming and centipedal. It is con- | 
stantly pushing up a vast quantity of | 
green material of antiquated design | 
which is inedible, trips you up, ob- 
scures the view, and in most cases has | 
to be cut down. It is in fact very! ,, ; 

“| Not this summer, 








When Slang Fails. 
“*Fep Up’ American Stowaway. 
Two days without food on Mauretania.” 
Local Paper. 
“Do we want WATER-COOLING,” 
Headline in Motor Cycling Paper. 


ugly stuff indeed. When at the skilful | 
dictation of man it produces asparagus | 
and strawberries and the other props to | 
ee it a a little - ae | Indien Paper 

at ugliness. But most of the rubbish | My Punch is strongly in favour of both 
which this imbecile substance bears of its | +) ese im sonithens 
own accord cannot be eaten by ua. Just) I ne Bi 
consider for one moment the amount!  «.,. 

‘ Mr. — was proceeding to discuss the 

of grass and privet-hedges and fat use-| matter further when Mr, ———~ raised the 
less trees that hang about the world, | question whether the terms should be cussed 


"The duty on wives and spirits will bo 
raised by between 30 and 40 per cent.”’ 


and then be prepared to look lethally | in the presence of the Pross.”-—Welsh Paper. | 


at the next minor poet who froths to | We cannot believe that the Press would 





you of Mother Earth. Mother Earth !\ have learnt anything new. 
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Stockbroker (to partner u ho 
Partner. No. It's #0 qi 


You gaze at the fire with a vacant 


You are old and strangely bent and your head is grey; 
The knotted veins are big on your trembling hand 


wis just come up 


IeT YOU CAN 


OLD MAN BY THE FIRE. 


THE suns of eighty summers sleep in your eye You were young; you could work till the sun was on the 


Your slow hands pluck at the homespun on your knee 
stare that tries 


To see the years that are gone or the years to be 


You move your head in an odd inquiring way 


Do you hear the song of the scythe in the meadow-! und ? 


You were born in the age of the finely-whetted blade, 


e 


Your ears were attuned to the subtle music of steel, 
To the whistling note of a stone on a sickle laid 
To the slow complaint of the lumbering waggon wheel, 


ALMOST 


House). “14 THERE ANYTHING DOING THIS MORNING!” 


HEAR THE DIVIDENDS PASSING,” 


wane, 


As you swung the rhythmic scythe with a leisured swing ; 


When the roaring tractor slept in a cunning brain 
And skill was the only fashion, you were a king. 


The world is done with you now, and your work is done; 


They will not miss you now by meadow or byre, 
But they have left you still a place in the sun, 
And, when the sun is gone, a seat by the fire. 


The Cross-word Puzzle at Geneva, 


“The League of Nations ia a Conference held in Geneva to try 


to bring about Disargument.”’-—Schoolboy's Anawer, 
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_ Our town by the sea has in all re- 
spects but one had a most successful 
season. In spite of the weather, which 
I grant has not been up to much, we 

have had more visitors than has been 

_ vouchsafed to us in any previous year 

They haven't all been of much use; 
some through in cars, leaving 
hardly a shilling behind them, while 
others, mostly decanted from sharry- 
bangs, coolly spent the day on our 
sands with their own refreshments and 

_ cleared out in the evening without our 

_ having had a chance of getting at them. 

| Still, we have had a lot of good tempor- 
ary residents whom we may fairly 


| A LOCAL TROUBLE. 


cently. Again, there are some who find 
a solution in our visitors themselves, 
who to quite a considerable extent 
have come in pairs. They can’t all be 
young married couples, and I suppose 
they are taking companionate holidays. 
Nobody imagines there is any harm in 


.| it, and I wish them luck. But the point 


is that when you are running round 
with a girl and she feels thirsty you 
take her off to tea and don’t lug her 
off to a public-house for refreshment. 

But these arguments, though plaus- 
ible, don’t go far enough. There are 
still plenty of unattached males to be 
accounted for. Purely from motives of 
local patriotism, I have made a round 
of our bars and believe I have hit on 
their weak point. 





The question is, why have the young 


and soft-eyed young person of the tea- | 
shop. 
It is in this matter that the trade | 
must, so to speak, pull up its socks. | 
Until it does I see a growing temper- 
ance urge ahead. More and more young | 
men will float their powerful minds in | 
tea. I shall, for one. Dum-Dum. | 





| 
MR. PUNCH ON TOUR. | 


THE Collection of Original Drawings | 
by Jonn Leecn, CuarRLEs KEENE, | 
Sir Joun TENNTIEL and GEORGE DU 
Maurier, and of reproductions of | 
Famous Cartoons, Forecasts and other 
exhibits from Punch, which has re- 
cently been on view at the Punch 
Offices, is being made accessible to 
our readers in the Provinces. It will | 








claim to have skinned ty clean. 
Now the harvest is for most part 
gathered ; our hostesses 

beam on the ing 

guest, our esmen 


rub their hands; in the 
chorus of jubilation but 
one class is silent. I 
refer to our publicans, 
who have had a lean 
year. 

This has come out 
more or less by acci- 
dent. They area 
race, and would prob- 
ably have suffered with- 
out audible comment. 
But statistics have ap- 
peared of late in which 
it is announced that 
in the two months of 
holiday - making there 
has only been, to em- 
ploy the police jargon, 
one drunk. This might 
as well have been left 
out. The “case” had 
nothing to do with our 





Pati Snrser/— 
My 





Bateman. “ No Fast BOWLING, "ARRY; THESE COUNCIL "OUSES AIN’T 
BUILT TO STAND THAT SORT ©’ THING.” 





be shown at Burton 
Public Library Museum 
and Art Gallery, Sept- 
ember 12 to October 31 ; 
at Manchester, Novem- 
ber 7 to January 9, | 
1932; at Bootle, Janu- | 
ary 23 to February 20, | 
1932; and at Harrogate, | 
March 6 to April 3, | 
1932. 

Invitations to visit 
the Exhibition at any 
of the above places 
will be gladly sent to 
readers if they will 
apply to the Secretary, 
10, Bouverie Street, 
E.C.4. 


*“ British people are sup- 
posed to be inseparable 
from porridge, bacon and | 
eggs, and roast beef.” 

Glasgow Paper. 


But in practice it is 











visitors. It was only the old tame local 
bottle-nose,who was put away for about 
the hundred-and-fiftieth time. But 
the connection between holidays and 
aleohol woke a ery from our licensed 
victualling interest, and we have 
learned that through an otherwise 
fruitful period our pubs have been 
practically deserted. 

The causes of this have of course been 
widely canvassed. Mr. Stubbs, the 
once genial proprietor of the “ Pig and 
Compasses,” puts it down to the late 
Government; but he is a strong Con- 
servative and may be biassed. "h more 
popular —_— ascribes it to the 
weather. We have had a good deal of 
cold and rain (not so much as other 
_— and to the chilled and damp 

ya ing jorum of tea possibl 
couse tele aie than a m of 
beer. This view is backed by the fact 


men shown a degenerate preference for 
tea over beer? Now, though our tea- 
shops are good, I don’t say too much 
for the tea. But the waitresses—a 
more attractive lot of girls you never 
came across. Their costume is appeal- 
ing, their skirts are short and their feet 
neat. There is one girl especially in 
Miss Pink’s place, who—but no matter. 
They are not shut up in a bar, but move 
freely among the guests diffusing glad- 
ness and frequently the glad eye. And 
now turn to our pubs. The barmaids, 
if I may so put it, are generally men. 
When female—that I should say it !— 
they are homely. Not, I think, that 
that matters. A barmaid is always 
awe-inspiring. She is credited with a 
power of blistering repartee too easily 
aroused, and the bar itself makes her 
aloof and unapproachable. It is not 
for her with shining foot to pass 





that our tea-shops have done magnifi- 


among the guests like the soft-footed 








found that a small piece 
of flannel moistened with benzine will 
remove them. 





“*Later I went to the fields and discovered 
21 hens and 25 chicken—all dead.’ j 
“Heavy iron wheels, which were attached 
to some of the huts, were laying about the 
fields.” —Storm Report in Bournemouth Paper. 
Nature’s compensations are very won- 

derful. sais 


“Mr. Neville Chamberlain showed obvious 
signs of irrigation at certain words of criti- 
cism and innuendo from Mr. Lloyd 
George . . ."—Indian Pauper. 

In these days statesmen are never far | 
from tears. 





“I wonder whether High Church clergy- | 
men will consent to officiate at weddings 
under the new law. They still sternly set 
their faces against the consecration of the | 
union of a man with his widow’s sister.” 

Daily Paper. 
We always understood marriage to be | 
out of the question in the next world. | 
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An eminent horticulturist whose 
_name wild ances See drag from 
_me--my memory for names being so 
| nonhaencta to ety? other day, “Of 
course the princi ing in gardening 
_ is by no means the growing of flowahs.” 
I said “No?” on a rising note of in- 

comprehension and even apprehension ; 
for you know how these very brainy 
and specialised chaps often go quite 
loopy in the sere. “The growing 
of flowahs is comparatively unim- 
portant,” he reiterated, gathering I 
wasn’t there yet. “Oh, I see,” I said 
greedily. “You mean the v 
are the great thing; one should put the 
rosebed under as Ce ee 
He turned from me in disgust, and I 


to be free of greenfly this year.” The 
poesige! thing about greenfly is its in- 
credible powers of multiplication. One 
female, quite alone and unaided, can 
in one day produce up to twenty-five 
more sen (also all females) who are 
themselves capable of starting off on 
the same tack in a few days’ time. 
Therefore, beginning —conservatively 
enough, as one might think—with one 
solitary unprotected lady greenfly on 
Sunday morning, there will be about 
25 that evening, 50 on Monday even- 
ing, 75 on Tuesday evening, and on 
Wednesday evening, assuming every- 
thing goes well, 725. By the end of 
the week there will be 409,550. If 
you then—through oversight or prior 
engagements or anything—delay deal- 





ing with the matter for but one short 


It is not necessary to spray each green- 
fly separately ; a general sloosh around 
will do. If you add paraffin to the mix- 
ture it is said to be even more efficacious. 
Some advocate adding a touch of beer 
or gin as well, but this, I think, is going 
too far. The thing will grow on you. 
For it’s but a step from this to spray- 
ing your rose-trees with a well-iced dry 
Martini—which is obviously absurd, be- 
cause right this minute you can no 
doubt think of a far, far better thing 
to do with a well-iced dry Martini. 


Others advocate the use of tobacco, | 
greenfly being apparently non-smokers. | 
You take a cigarette, inhale a great | 


mouthful and puff it out rudely in the 
greenflies’ faces. Whereupon they fall 
off the roses in a stupor and either die 








discovered later that 
what he meant was that 
it is less important to! = 
try to grow flowers as 
to concentrate on keep- 
ing down the garden 
pests that prevent said 
flowers attaining a 
happy old age. ‘ 

And do I agree with 
this vital truth ? I'll say 
I do. 

Speaking as one 
whose garden has har-| « 
boured—nay, | ; 
with full board, well- 
appointed table, no ex- 
tras, view of Downs, all 
mod, con.—practically 
all the garden pests 
there are and a good 
many that have to be 
seen to be believed, I 
would like here to go on 
record with the results 
of my experience for the 


ne 








Flapper (in conflict with the law). “WovuLDN’T YOU LIKE US TO HAVE 
THIS AS A NAUGHTY LITTLE SECRET BETWEEN US?” 


or else are so dazed that they stupidly | 





|or some other plant 


| difference till it ’s lunch- 


‘anythingaboutit. The 
| stronger the smoke the 
| more disturbing to the 
greenfly. 
cigar that you get in- 
stead of your farthing- 
ichange is absolutely 
fatal to them; but as 
it is probably equally 
fatal to you too, the 
thing becomes, instead 
of a well-planned gas 
attack on your part, 
a mere test of endur- 
ance between you and 
\the greenfly. Besides 
being undignified, this 
/may mean that you are 
‘forced to give in just 
| when victory is within 





benefit of other afflicted ones. 

The principal pests met with in a 
garden—in my garden, at any rate—are 
these: greenfly, caterpillars, slugs (in- 
cluding snails), wire-worm, pigs (neigh- 
bours’), mice (all sorts), children (in- 
cluding your own), more slugs, horses, 
tame jackdaws, ‘“‘shothole” fungus, 
bob-fly, jobbing gardeners, anythi 
queer, known as ‘‘therblight,’’ slugs, 
birds, rust, moth and thieves. Oh, and 
slugs. 

As you may have guessed from the 
above list, slugs are, in my opinion, the 
worst pest of any; and so I will leave 
them to the end. I shall commence the 
series this week by wising you all up on 
greenfly. 

1.—GREENFLY. | 

Greenfly, as you all know, is the 
creature that every year you find on 
your roses the morning after you have 





said, “Well, thank Heaven we seem 


day more, the cheerful pattering of little | are but a bare dozen left. 


‘your grasp and there 
Before you 


feet round the greenfly homestead will| have recovered this dozen will, of 


have increased to the tune of another 
6,656,250 cheerful patterers, making a 
total of 7,065,800 greenfly on your rose- 
shoots, if any. Obviously therefore it 
is the best policy, when you see a single 
female greenfly on your rose-shoots, to 
swat it one immediately—even though 
itisa Sunday morning. It saves trouble 
in the long run. The above seven 
million or so, by the way, are all female 
greenfly. How things go when the 
male greenfly come along, as they do 
in the autumn, I have never felt strong 
enough to contemplate. ’ 

Assuming then that you have missed 
that first spring greenfly and have later 
to deal with them in bulk, the following 





time and too late to do | 





| 


climb up a delphinium | 


‘and don’t know the | 


The kind of | 


|course, have felt the Biological Urge | 
| and the cradles will be full once more— 


which is pretty disheartening after the | 


terrible cigar you have gone through. 


The only reliable method is to pro- | 


cure a ladybird—any ladybird will do; 


even if it is not-quite-a-ladybird it | 
doesn’t matter much—and place her on | 


the affected shoots. 


If you are close | 


enough you will at once note an ex- | 
pression on the ladybird’s face similar | 


to that on a schoolboy’s who finds him- 
self alone and unwatched in the “ grub- 


shop” (or whatever the 1931 term is). | 
Next morning the shoot will be bare, and | 


| the ladybird, though suffering slightly 
from That Feeling of Fulness after 


are the best ways. Greenfly, like small | Eating, will be quite willing to be trans- 


boys, are notoriously averse from soap | ferred to another occupi 


shoot, and 


and water, and spraying them with this | the procedure can be resumed. Some- 
mixture severely discommodes them. ! times of course the ladybird—tradition- 
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2 ally a foo!l—thinks she hears a fire-alarm | round to Major Gore-Bludsby, at Cawn- | What about the apparition 

; or something and Positively Has to Rush | pore Cottage, asking him for the loan| Of a silent swan or two 
Home, my Dear, to see if the Children | of one of his ladybirds, please. It is | Suffering from malnutrition, 
are Safe. But the insect’s feeble-minded- | liable to start something. It is quite} As swans often seem to do? 
| ness cuts both ways. She invariably | possible therefore that your roses may |... " 
eats all the greenfly on the shoot and | have been destroyed before you have When you stopped there did you reckon 
has to wait for you to move her to! been able to follow a ladybird home That, although the world is wide, 
pastures new ; she hasn’t the intelligence | and find out where she lives. But no Picnic-parties serve to beckon 

to leave a few unmolested, with the | matter: you do at least know how the To them half the countryside; 





4 idea that they shall have replenished | disaster could have been prevented. That the river with its greenery, 
‘ | the larder for her by next morning. (Next week’s Pests : Caterpillars, pigs, Though delightful to the eyes, 


It is said that ants are also useful | mice, wire-worm, jobbing gardeners, etc.) Is the very sort of scenery . | 
| for dealing with greenfly, bearing them a ae Where the grey mosquito flies ! 

off home for the sugary secretion, or 
| “milk,” that they afford; but person- TEA BY THE RIVER. 
ally, having watched two ants trying | D1 the river bank seem lonely ? 








——— A. Ae 





Did you find your tea delicious 
By the margin of the stream, 
Or were things so unpropitious 
That you felt inclined to scream ? 
When you'd finished and were resting | 
Was the pleasure worth the pain?! 
Tell me, quite apart from jesting, 
Shall you ever go again / 


for twenty minutes to carry one burden | | Tell me, did there seem to be 
different ways without even beginning r'rembling leaves and rushes only 

to realise any lack of co-ordination of W hen you settled down for tea? | 
i | purpose, or even that another ant was W hen you cried, ze Unpack the basket ; 
| on the job at all, I wouldn’t trust even ‘T his is perfect, were you sure ? : 
i the most highly educated and intelli- iW a8 your faith -I needs must ask it =sal 
gent ant to do anything that wouldn’t | Not a trifle premature ? 





























5 bl } derisiy . ‘ “Early in the contest made s 
cause unfavy ourable and derisive com- | W hat about the distant cattle ! |nose bleed from a right swing, but his op- 
| ment in an Imbeciles Home. No, lady-| Grazing faster than you’d think ponent retaliated by cutting his rival’s eye 
| birds are the best—if you can get one.| Towards the bank and murmuring, | open with a hook.”—Edinburgh Paper. 
| That of course is the difficulty, for one | “That'll Thus finding little use for the horse- 
can hardly send a polite little note! Be a nice place for a drink”? | shoe probably stowed in his glove. 
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“Sray IN THE CORNER TILL YOU'RE SORRY. ANY MORE RUDENESS AND I'LL PUT YOU TO BED.” 
“Salp SHE.” 
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ing to so fitting a memorial. Contri- 
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gn a Good Canse. 


Tux Committee of the London Hos- 
pital have decided to open a “ Lord 
KxutTsrorD Remembrance Fund ” 
which in a practical way will perpetu- 
ate the name of a great man who de- 
voted himself with unwearying devo- 
tion to the care of the sick, At the time 
of his death he had in mind several 
necessary improvements to the Hos- 
pital, notably a new Massage anc 
Electrical Department, new stores, 
additional. maternity beds and main- 
tenance, and a hostel for students ; and 
the Committee consider that it cannot 
put the Fund to a better purpose than 
the achievement of these schemes. In 
the knowledge that Lord Knursrorp's 
name alone tae in the past been suffi- 
cient inducement to a generous public, 
Mr. Punch feels that ‘his readers will 
welcome the opportunity of contribut- 


butions should be sent to the Treasurer, 
London Hospital, E.1, 





“Roap Ractna Trorpay Recaiwen 
rrom Tray, 
Berrise Driver's Supers Larrine.” 


The fi ither Pi ipe- fish in their pouc hes 
MARINE ZOOLOGY. Protect the little pipe-fish young ; 
(To M., who seems to have made a hobby | How perkily the brood debouches, 

of it.) Or back to safety, see, has sprung! 
I fills me with immense emotion | For what paternal love this vouches, 
To sit, my child, upon the sand, How sekiom seen ourselves among! 
And try to get a clearer notion 

Of things I do not understand. 
For instance, of the life of ocean, 
So different from the life on land. 


| Not ours their way, for theirs is moister, 
The Piddocks bore like soft-nosed 
pegs, 
In her sweet mouth the Mother Oyster 
Has hard upon a million eggs: 
She does not gallivant nor roister, 
She has a beard—she has no legs. 


I do not mean the wild waves’ gallop, 
The Nereid combing out her hair, 
The blown Gull and the sailing shallop, | 
The Wanderlust, the mal-de-mer ; 
For me the Radiated Scallop, 
The Wentletrap is far more fair. 


The Red-nosed Cockle wakes from 


It fills me with a sense of wonder, 
| My child, to hear these things. | 
doubt 
| If human life is not a blunder— 








And here, of petty shame devoid, | eal ang ieee 
The admirable Sea-cucumber Fede usionist age ees - ot na s 
Ejects its stomach when annoyed. ghee preg lone hs oe ali 
Advt. in School Magazine. 





About his ways the Blenny goes, 
The Pipe-fish stand upon their faces 


And draw their nurture through the 
nose: | Was a settlement to which 


The Dragonets exploit their graces, 
Criminals in the Making. 
| 





Sunday Paper 
“Thorsty work, this road-racing. 





Ah! would that we in terrene plac es | 
i 


Adopted such a manly pose! Children's Paper. 





sa sae? 





slumber, But oh! Lam too warm, too stout 
The Sea-mouse on the spume is | To rise and go and rammage under 
buoyed, The rocks with you and rout them | 
And here are Limpets without number out. Evor. | 


‘Among the many — she started 
»oys could be | 
} sent instead of to prison, aa ne settlement | 
was the making of many a young offender.” | 






ait Dew. 
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THE DAUNTLESS THREE, 

“BUT HARK! THE CRY IS ‘ARTHUR?’ 
AND LO! THE RANKS DIVIDE; 

AND THE GREAT LORD OF BURNLEY 
COMES WITH HIS STATELY STRIDE.” 


From “ Lays of Modern England.” 


{Mre. Antnurn Henprerson has associated himself with the uncompromising opposition of the T.U.C, to the new 
National Government. | 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE 


A meMnEnR OF THE STaATIATICA! 
INSTRUMENT HE HAS 


LIVELINESS IN WHITEHALL., 

Lire in a Government department 
moves sedately and with a certain mea 
sured dignity. The grave routine pro 
ceeds; the well-oiled machinery turns 
efficiently and inevitably, but always 
with a suitable decorum, the bureau 
cratic mills grind on, Yet even here at 
rare intervals the unsuspected may pop 
up. The human element, usually so 


subdued and disciplined, may emit a| 


fitful and disconcerting spark. Glance 
for a moment into the room where 
Reginald Pendlebury and Percival Bif 
fin strive in the service of the State 

It is a large room, At a desk in one 
corner sits Reginald. At a similar desk 
in another corner sits Percival. In the 
background, behind screens junior 
scribes ply their assiduous pens. Mes 
sengers come and go softly with catlike 
tread 

Occasionally a clerical officer ap 
proaches with a batch of letters for 
teginald (or Percival) to sign, Not in 
frequently Percival (or Keginald) lift 


a file from his ms tray, appends the} 
affixes «| 


word “‘Coneur” or “ Noted, 
amall green label marked ImMPporTAN’ 
and replaces the file in his our tray 
Then he leans back and lights a cigar 
ette. And so to lunch 


among the high officials, 


| 
Here, one Monday morning, as the} 
result of a local epidemic of influenza | 
Reginald! nothing is more inexcusable in an 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI, a 


Bocrery 
INVENTED FOR COUNTING CHICKENS HEFORE 


| found himself temporarily in charge of 
the branch where normally he and Per- 
icival worked side by side in modest 
| equality It may not be denied that this 
sudden burden of responsibility went 
ito Reginald’s head “Mr. Pringle,” 
he was heard to say— ‘Mr. Pringle, 
| kindly fetch me a new blotting pad,’ 
land his voice was the voice of one who 
| brooks no nonsense, But the unkindest 
lcut was reserved for Percival. 
Percival had spent an arduous morn- 
‘ing. Four times his telephone-bell had 
only once for a wrong number 
land then, several minutes after his 
lusual lunch-hour, he was called upon to 
sign a series of official letters, In one of 
them a hard-pressed typist had hope- 
fully transcribed the phrase ‘‘this 
lmatter is uncertain”’ as “this mutton 
is underdone,”’ and Percival failed to 
observe the trivial discrepancy in the 
text. Unhappily it chanced later to 
catch the watchful eye of his aeting 
chief. Percival was summoned in a 
peremptory tone 
Kindly explain that, Mr. Biffin,”’ 

said Reginald icily 

Percival grinned. “Sorry,” he said; 
|“eouldn’t have spotted it. Frightful 
rush to-day, don't you know-——” 

tevinald swung round in his swivel- 
chair really, Mr. Biffin,” he said, 

this will not do. You are letting the 
branch down. It is time you knew that 


| 
jrung 














NEVER ASSISTED. 


MXPLAINING TO THE ORNITHOLOGICAL SocimerTy THE PRINCIPLES OF AN 
THEY AME HATCHED, | 


officer of your seniority than to sign a | 
letter unread, And allow me toadd that 
the matter is not one to be treated with 
irresponsible levity.” 
Percival gasped like a fish. “Why, 
I ” he stammered ; but Reginald 
cut him short with a motion of the 
hand. 

“That will do, Mr, Biffin,”’ he said 
curtly. “ Please see that this does not | 
happen again while I am in charge of 
the branch.” 

Percival came to tell me about it, 
stamping with rage and mortification, 
“The insolent puppy,” he spluttered, 
“the insufferable little jack-in-office! 
As though he never signs his own letters 
without reading ‘em! He ought to be 
strangled with his own red tape. But 
['ll teach him. I'll show the Piighter, 
You wait,” 

I tried to calm the outraged Percival, 
but he declined to be mollified, His 
threats became more and more intem- 
erate. It was clear that his dignity 
brad been gravely affronted. 

Nevertheless a fortnight passed and 
no unseemly incident occurred. One by 
one the chiefs and sub-chiefs staggered 
back to their offices, Reginald’s brief 
period of authority came to an end and 
the branch settled down comfortably 
to the familiar routine, I was glad to 
think that Percival had forgiven and 
forgotten. 

Then one day he burst in upon me 
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almost gibbering with excitement. 
“I’ve done it!” he crowed. “I’ve got 
him by the short hairs at last!” _ 

“What have you done,” I inquired, 
‘and whom, my dear fellow, have you 
got by the short hairs?” 

“That intolerable ass, Pendlebury, 
_ he gloated. “I've worked a faked letter 
_ into his tray and the a boob’s signed 
it as large as life. I’ve extracted the) 
copies and it’s gone down for despatch. 
I'll larn him to try his pocket-Musso- 
LINI games on me.” 

“Really, Percival,” I protested, my 
professional conscience shocked, “do 
you think that is quite playing the 
game? Isn't it rather a—a——” 

“Don’t worry,” grinned Percival; 
“T’ve fixed things with a fellow in 
Registry to hold the letter back. But 





. 





any necessary action arising may be 
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“A ghastly thing’s happened,” he 


things up and the letter’s actually been 


] 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


expedited to the utmost. leried. ‘That fool in Registry mucked | 
— the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 3 
(Signed) ReainaLD PENDLEBURY, * Percival! I exclaimed. 3 
for Chief Comptroller, Department;  ~ Phere ll be an unholy row, she con- 
of Co-ordination and Supply. | tinued miserably. Be. he Board Il think | 
The Secretary, | we're deliberately insulting them—you | 
Board of Statistical Research, |know how touchy they are. They'll | 
Whitehall, S.W.1. | probably complain to the Secretary of | 
| State or the Treasury or someone. I’ve 

Reginald staggered to his feet, pale | confessed everything toPendlebury and | 
and trembling. “Mr. Pringle,” he cried ‘told him I'll explain the whole thing. 
hoarsely—‘‘Mr. Pringle, what is the|I must say he was fairly decent about 
meaning of this?” it. Come round and see him.” 

Mr. Pringle, well-trained civil ser-| Reginald sat limply in his swivel- 
vant, read the preposterous missive | chair, but all the swivel was gone out 
without moving a muscle. “This letter|of him. “I’m ruined,” he muttered. 
did not pass through my tray, Mr. Pen- | “They ‘ll never forgive me for allowing 
dlebury,” he said in level tones. a letter like that to go through. They 'll 


despatched.” 








little Pendlebury won't 
know. He'll have the 
fright of his life, my 
boy. Come round to 
our room this afternoon 
and see the fun,”’ Per- 
cival took himself off, 
rubbing his hands in 
diabolical glee. 

In due course | 
sauntered round to visit 
teginald. Percival, 
with a wink, joined us, 

_ nonchalantly waving a 
sheet of paper. 

‘ By the way, Pendle- 
bury,” he remarked, 
‘I’ve just spotted this 





eee | probably sack us both 
for conduct unbecom. 
\ing to civil servants. 
| You’re a single man, 
| Biffin, but I’ve got a 
| wife and two-seater at 
home dependent on me. 
| Oh, don’t apologise; | 
| dare say I deserved it.”’ 
In the days that 
| followed Reginald and 
| Percival lived like men 
| poised precariously on 
| the edge of a precipice. 
They wore the furtive 
| look of hunted animals. 
| When a telephone-bell 
jrang they trembled. 

















letter you signed this | At last the crisis 

morning. | suppose it’s | broke. The undemon- 

all right?” strative Mr. Pringle 

“Of course it is, if I Little Man. “ Ex -EXCUSE ME—DO YOU HAPPEN TO BE Mr. CLARENCE | rang me up to say that 

signed it,” said Regi- | ett oF Sursrron? | Mr. Pendlebury and Mr. 

nald. ‘ Other. *“No, I po nor.’ Biffin would “be lad 
Little Man. “Ou—rER—WELL, You SEE, I po, AND THAT’S HIS NEW BN 


“T’m glad,” said Per- 
cival; “it seemed a bit 





RAINCOAT YOU'RE PUTTING ON!” 


\if I could step round 
'and see them for a mo- 





queer at first, | thought.” 

“Let’s have a look,” said Reginald 
carelessly, taking the proffered copy. 

I read it over his shoulder :— 

21387 /30/CS. 

Statistics Relating to Home Food 

Products (Miscellaneous). 
SiR,— 

1, With reference to theabove-named 
subject, 1 am directed to request that 
any relevant information in the pos- 
session of your Board bearing upon 

_ either of the undermentioned questions 
may, in accordance with Treasury 

_ minute No. 4444/24, be communicated 

_ without delay to this department on 
the appropriate Form Z 300:— 


(6) How many beans make five ? 


2. 1 am to add that it will be very 
greatly appreciated if, by way of a 


Reginald snatched the telephone.|ment. I stepped round and beheld 
“Give me Registry, quick!” he cried.|an unusual spectacle. In the middle 
“Hullo, Registry. Did you handle a|of the room Reginald and Percival 
letter from me this morning addressed | were executing an eccentric dance in 
to the Board of Statistical Research? a highly extravagant fashion, to the 
Yes, yes—Mr. Pendlebury speaking. | scandalised astonishment of the clerical! 
What? Despatched at noon? Hell!” | staff. 

He turned savagely upon Percival.| “Ha!” they gasped together as I en- 
“This is your doing,” he stormed; tered. “Read this letter, my boy.” 
nso go ne? | Tread it. ees 

“But surely,” said Percival, “you Bae ha R , 
read the letter before you signed it, | a Relating to Home Food 
Pendlebury ?” ; Products (Miscellaneous). 

At this point it seemed to me tactful 
to withdraw. 


Dear Srr,—With reference to your 
communication 21387/30/CS of the 
* * * fe | 15th instant, I am writing semi-officially 

One up to Percival, I thought as I | to inform you that it is regretted that 
returned to my room. I did not grudge | the information you so urgently require 
him his triumph, though I did not sus- | is not officially available in this Depart- 
pect how short-lived it was to prove. ment. I would suggest that you should 
For within a quarter-of-an-hour he | direct your inquiries to the Ministry of 
sought me out again, a wild look in his | Agriculture and Fisheries, where it is 





| 
| (a) Do kippers swim folded or flat ? 
| 


most desirable and salutary change, 


eyes. | to be expected that reliable statistics 
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THE OPTIMIST. 





“ WELL, SILAS, THIS IS BETTER WEATHER—DON’T YOU THINK SO?” 
“ Ay, MISS, WE DO ZEEM TO GET ONE FINE DAY—THEN BACK WE GO TO ZUMMER.” 











of a pertinent character will be readily 
obtainable. 

Yours faithfully, J. HorBoTt_e, 

Assistant to the Principal Assistant to 

the Under-Secretary of the Board of 
Statistical Research. 
Reginald Pendlebury, Esq., 

Department of Co-ordination 

Supply, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. 

P.S.—I am returning your letter 
herewith as no suitable file can be found 
for it in this office. 

“Splendid!” I said. ‘So there is no- 
thing more to be done about that.” 

“Except,” chanted Reginald and 
Percival in chorus, “to ring up the 
wholly sound and admirable Horbottle 
and invite him to tell us when, where 
and how often he will do us the honour 
of lunching at our expense.” 


a nd 








“Iniso Roap Trarric BI. 

An important alteration relates to civil 
action where a jury awards damages for 
negligence. Such verdicts in future will be 
for damages generally and the amount will 
be paid by the Judge himself.” 

Daily Paper 


We foresee a frightful shortage of 
Judges in the Free State. 


C. L. M. | 


HYMN AFTER ACTION. 


[To E. A. Macponaxp, the Australian fast 


bowler, who came over from Australia in 


1921 and who is retiring from first - class | Farewell! And since you've also inter 


cricket at the end of the present season.] 


A precapeE back they sent you from 
Down-under, 
Knowing full well how surely we’d 
detect 
In you the customary bowling wonder 
They ve taught us to expect. 


Yours was the very poetry of action, 
“A pard-like spirit, beautiful and 
swift,”’ 
You found our wickets to your satis- 
faction 
And made of them short shrift. 


Not mine to argue if your pace was 
hotter 
Than GREGORY'S; 
tones 
Compare you with forerunners such as 
COTTER, 
Eapy or ERNEST JONES; 


in authoritative 


But, summing up your prowess alto- 
gether, 


That you have won, a wizard with the 
leather, 
The epithet of Great. 


alia 
Earned by more recent deeds this 
minstrel’s thanks— 


(And latterly of Lancs)! 


Henceforward ranked among the 
Game’s immortals, 
No more to come like lightning off 
the pitch, 
Go, take in its Valhalla’s hallowed 
portals 
Your not unworthy niche. 


A. K. 








A Mechanised Mess. 
“Camp or Hants TeRrrroriass, 
. the machine-bun companies will play 
a big part in the schemes during the fortnight 
under canvas.” —Portemouth Paper. 





“Srace THAT Moves Sipeways.” 
Daily Paper. 


Isn't it liable to crab the production ? 


“Ganpui's Latest Sater.” 
Daily Paper. 





| This much I will at least asseverate, ' 


Anyway, it’s a change of garment. 














A wassail, O Macponatp of Australia | 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
R.K.O. ] 
To me—an inconstant film-goer—the 
_ news-programme of a cinema theatre is 
always joy. The little pamphlet which 
| I received at the Leicester Square 
Theatre said on 4, “When Fred 


However, I persevered and dis- fewer of these magnanimous hospital! 
covered that R.K.O. was an American | cases in real life than novelists and 


film corporation which encourages the | dramatists suppose. Anyhow, Sally, | 
Associated Radio Pictures (or A-R.P.)| who besides being the good angel of her | 


to produce British films and guarantees | slum -quarter is a bit of a cantatrice, 
their release in America—a most bene- 


‘nearly marries the coffee-shop pro- | 


ficent activitv,1 am sure. And as] said, | prietor, who is a mere figure of fun. She | 


it runs the Leicester Square Theatre; | also befriends a girl who has a drunken 


SUES 


| but that (her S.A. having been ap-| 
| parently O.K.’ed by none other than | 


ye I OR PMI FD 9 


| Niblo, director of the R.K.O. talkie, so much so that the performance, w 
| The Iron Chalice, spoke some lines into | Was partly on the stage and partly on 
| the ‘mike’ for a scene in the film, the 


_ Sound Director put his head out of the Swiftest 50/50 Show,” contained besides 
(the principal film an R.K.O. featur- 


iis . ‘ette (I must remember featurette), the 
| R.K.O. News in Sound, and Jack Hut- 





|The R.K.O. loud-speakers, not to men- 
|tion Harry Roy and his R.K.Olians, 
“every instrumentalist a soloist.” 

Et ego in RKOlG vixi. 

The featurette must have been the | 
| comic film, in which two young gentle- | 
|men were projected or retrojected by | 
'means of a drug into ancient Egypt, | 
| where they featuretted as MARK ANTONY | 


land Junivs Ca#sar humorously con- | 
| 


some very clever super-imposition, 
chariot-drivers charging madly amongst 
motor-cars and trams. The principal 
film was Sally in Our Alley, the first 
talkie featuring or featuretting GRACTE 
Hf} 1.# Yowp Freips. The original stage-play from 

NOT A FLOOR FLOWER. which it was taken was called The Likes 
Sally Winch Miss Gracie Fieups. | 0f “Er and may be described as a just- 
after-the-great-war play. Sally Winch 
is a ham-and-beef and coffee-shop 
waitress whose soldier-lover is wounded 





recording booth and shouted ‘O.K.’ 
‘O.K. ncthing!’ shouted Niblo; ‘it was 
perfect.’” 

W here else —_ 1 have learnt a |dead because he doesn’t want to re- 
thing Hike thet} Where aie have been |turn to his girl a cripple and ask her 
told that “Bennett mére disliked a'| 


ito marry him. There were probably 
stage career for daughter Constance ”’; | : i 





SAMUEL GoLpwyN himself), daughter | 
CONSTANCE has “become an R.K.O.. | 
P.D.C. star”’—very nearly, you might | 
say, an alphabetical constellation? | 
To tell the truth, I am sadly ignorant | 
about the titles and initial letters of the | 
guilds, corporations, companies, out- | 
fits and plants which control the cinema | 

| world. 
The Leicester Square Theatre, for | 

_ instance, was quite obviously. on the 
evidence of this brochure, under the | 
egis of R.K.O. But what was R.K.O.? | 
I found out that. It was the Radio- | 
Keith-Orpheum. What is a Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum? There you had me) 
again. 
“ He thought he saw a village choir 
Intoning the T'e Teum, | 
| 





He looked again and found it was 
A Radio-Keith-O: ; 

‘The meaning of that phrase,’ he said, HARASSED BY CUPID. 
“Would stump the Athenzum.’”’ | Sam Bilson . Mr. Ben Frevp. 





_* 


the screen and designated “ London’s | 


| BERT’SExclusiveSongand Dance Show, | 


| tending for the favour of CLEOPATRA— | 
| a kind of “ Yankee at the Court of King | 
Arthur” show, in which there was} 


and asks a pal in hospital to say he is | 


\ship for this waif produced the prin- 
cipal scene in the original play ; for the 





2 a 
f \ch ps, 
he 8 
USS & ss 
PLEASURES THAT CUSTOM CANNOT 
STALE. 
Miss FLoRENCE DesMonp. 


Flerrie Small. . 


too; she tries to capture the affections 
of the crippled hero, now returned from 
the grave, steals his note-case and 
generally behaves as nastily as a bad 
slum-child can. 

Sally Winch maddens and exasper- 
ates her merely by being so kind and 
so good, and finally, when the little 
wretch says she feels she must break 
something, Sally tells her to go on. 
‘Break everything. Smash all my cups 
and saucers. It’ll do you good.” Re- 
solving a complex, I suppose. Urged 
finally to break the watch which Sally's 
|soldier gave her for a keepsake long 
|ago, the girl breaks down, confesses 
everything and is forgiven. Probabil- 
ity seemed to me to be rather strained 
when I saw the play, and I do not think 
the strain is lessened in the film. Per- 
haps it is not precisely the réle that I 


hich | brute and bully for father. Her friend. | 


| girl isa good-for-nothing liar and vicious | 


should have chosen to fit the genius | 
of Gracie Freips, who acts it very | 
well, but maddened me also a little 


(as she maddened her friend) by her 
immarcescibly seraphic behaviour. She 
sings a song about Sally which makes 
|a terrific hit with the screen audience, 
| and the voice reproduction is very good 


|indeed. But whether it was my fault 
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or hers, or the R.K.O. in conjunction 
with the A.R.P. (that is to say the 
Associated Radio Pictures), who pro- 
duced the film, I was not as much 
moved as I expected to be. The Associ- | 
ated Radio Pictures by the way, in con- 
junction with the Radio Keith Orpheum, 
are producing the screen version of Mr. 
A. P. Herpert’s Water Gipsies. This | 
then will be an R.K.O.A.R.P.A.P.H. | 
show, and the best of good luck to it. 

Evoe. 








BARDOLPH. 

Bardolph’s real name was never 
known to me. No doubt, one wise in 
the ways of bats could have told his 
pedigree and titles after a second’s 
study of his facial and bodily character- 
istics. To me he will always be just 
Bardolph—the only bat I ever loved. 

When I first moved into the old 
banda near the kitchen, above which 
the pepper-trees hung their grey-green 
feathery mantles, tasselled with long 
clusters of little red beads, I found 
Bardolph hanging motionless, like a 
miniature closed umbrella, from the 
wooden core to which were fixed all the 
roof rafters at the apex of the hut. He 
hung so lifelessly that I thought he had 
died in position. But when I poked 
him with a stick to make sure, he made 
a small protesting sound, so I left him 
alone, thinking it was unkind to wake 
him in broad daylight. He was all 
alone in his quarters and underneath 
his down-hanging head, on the cracked 
mud floor, lay an appreciable litter of 
moth-wings and other insect débris 
which showed that he had been in resi- 
dence for some time. 

It was a nice enough place he had 
found for himself. Even in the bright- 
est sunshine it was pleasantly dim 
inside the hut. What light there was 
came through a couple of narrow 
windows, with wooden shutters in place 
of glass and through the warped door 
which stubbornly refused to shut. In 
rainy weather the thatched roof leaked 
a good deal, but where Bardolph was 
hanging it was dry enough. 

At first I thought of serving notice 
to quit on my lodger. But Providence 
saved him. While I was away looking 
for a tennis-racket with which to eject 
him, Kenya’s swift twilight fell and, 
after the lamp in the banda had been 


| lighted, I found that Bardolph had 
| seized his opportunity and departed 
| about his own business. 


After that, until the mosquitoes 


| began to worry me, I was only re- 


minded of his continued presence by 
the moth-wings which were renewed 
each morning on the clean floor. 
Beautiful wings some of them were. 


| The most frequent kind were yellow 
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with black circles on them. It seemed | 
as if this kind of night-butterfly played 
in Bardolph’s life much the same réle 
as the rabbit in man’s. Judging from 
the remains, Bardolph’s victims were 
often not less than half his size, and, 
though he was no giant, his appetite 
was remarkable. 

In a few days’ time the songs of 
questing mosquitoes made me wonder 
whether it was wise to remain so close 
to the garden furrow with its water 
handy for the propagation of anopheles. 
Those first scouts were cautious, how- 
ever. Though the whine of their trum- 
pets kept me awake and, when they 
ventured too near, irritated me beyond 
endurance, my flailing hands kept them 
at a distance until I fell asleep. And 
in the mornings I found to my surprise 





that they had seldom taken advantage 
of my unconscious state. At first I put 
this down to an unexpected chivalry 
on the part of the pests, or to the fact 
that years in the tropics had so soured 
my blood that the fastidious insects 
would have none of it. But one night, 
staying awake longer than usual, I dis- 
covered the real cause of my immunity. 

Lying open-eyed on my camp-bed I 
lent Senda flicker through the star- 
sprinkled triangle of sky outlined by 
the porch over the doorway. Presently, 
invisible in the darkness, a soft y 
bumped against the walls, something 
flopped across the floor with a rattle of 
parchment wings. A moment's silence 
was followed by the loud scrunching 
of sharp teeth from where the apex of 
the hut hid itself in a pool of dark- 
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ness. I realised that Bardolph was 


_ enjoying his breakfast. Another silence 


| followed, 


| swished over my face 


/and the mosquito’s 


Faint in the distance a = 


siren began to sound with maddening 


persistence, grew louder and throbbed 
uncertainly around my exposed ear. 
Raising a stealthy hand, I swiped at 
the sound and hit myself a resounding 
blow on the cheek. Back came the 
mosquito,and it seemed 
to me there was a jeer- 
ing note of triumph in 
its piping. I was pre- 
paring, in futile rage, 
tochance another blind 
blow when something 


with a faint musty smell 


song ceased abruptly. 

For a moment I was 
astonished. But a 
second similar experi- 
ence made me realise 
that Bardolph was pay- 
ing his rent. 

From that time on, 
we shared the banda in 
mutual amity and re- 
spect until the fate 
which meets most males 
eventually seized him. 

One morning, aston- 
ished by the unusually 
large mound of débris 
in the middle of the 
floor, I glanced upwards 


Logan 
Leslie . 





“CounseL’s Orrnton” (STRAND). 

Mr. Gitpert WAKEFTELD does not | 
lay bare the recesses of the human | 
heart or point a moral, or even with) 
complete success suspend the solutions | 
of his excellently devised entangle- | 
ment, but he does give us a most satis- | 
factory light entertainment, he does 





“AND 8O TO BED.” 


Mr. Owen NAREsS. 
Miss ISABEL 
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‘andering bachelor with a heavy prac. | 


AT THE PLAY. | 


tice in the Divorce Courts, arrived from | 


‘sunny Italy at the Royal Parks Hotel 


in the middle of a “ London particular’’ 
of unparalleled density, secured a com- 
fortable suite, and, tired out with a vile 


|journey and after the ablutions and 


anointings appropriate to the hand- 
some adventurous, is about to dive 
into a luxurious bed preparatory to 
plunging into the full 
tide of work on the 
morrow. The harassed 
manager pleads with 
him to surrender his 
bedroom to one of the 
many fog-bound ladies 
who have been attend- 
ing the Fancy Dress 
Balland to retire chival- 
rously to the couch in 
his sitting-room. He 
will not. Then wiil he 
allow his sitting-room 
to be used as a refuge ‘ 
Examining the lay-out 
of the suite, he declares 
roundly that he will not 
dothateither. Looking 
shrewdly upon our Mr. 
Logan, we think this 
exaggerated caution 
unlikely. But perhaps 
he distrusts the luck of 
the draw. 

And even when a 
ravishing beauty 


JEANS. 
powdered, patched and 


| to see why Bardolph’s appetite had | not leer and snigger or invite us to do| skirted in the Restoration mode, slips 


doubled in a night. 
small closed umbrella hanging in the 
half-light, 1 saw two, 


Instead of one | likewise in a situation which might] into the room and pleads on her own 
| well lend itself to that treatment, and | behalf, he stoutly, yet not quite so 


he has invented characters which all | stoutly, adheres to his ungallant reso- | 


I realised immediately with regret | take their place easily in his airy scheme | lution. 


that Bardolph and I had come to the | and can be made to come alive by com- | 
| petent handling. 


parting of the ways. He would be too 
busy providing his wife and family 


It so happened that young or young- 


After a brief engagement, in which 


the fair unknown unmasks all her bat- | 


teries and the man takes a deep wound 


with juicy moth joints to be able to! ish Mr. Logan, a personable and phil-|she sinks down happily into the soft | 
pillows, and he takes his 


spare the time to protect a 
| human being. Besides, his 
| wife would prefer that he 
_ didn’t associate with the 

friends of his lone stag days. 
| I was right. 

After the couple left the 
banda the mosquitoes mul- 
| tiplied exceedingly. I was 
| forced to take to a net, al- 
though once in a while Bar- 
dolph, having persuaded his 
wife to join him, would make 
a great raid on the hut which 
cleared the night-air for some 
time. But I was never again 
able to sleep without a net 
in the certain know 
that my good friend, Bar- 
dolph the Bat, would see 
that the inseets did not dis- 
turb my shumbers. 
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BROTHERS’ OPINION—OF ONE ANOTHER. 
Willock 
Lord Mere . 


Mr. Morton Secren. 











Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. 


weary body to the austere 
couch. 

In the morning, in the 
course of manceuvres for 


wounded bachelor ‘learns 


scription. We even doubt 


will ring her new friend up 
and, yes, dine with him that 
very evening. She has not 
yet disclosed her name. 
Lord Mere, an elderly 
pompous angry owl of a 
man, the kind that would 
naturally suspect his wife of 





the possession of the bath- | 
room and the breakfast, the | 


that the lady has a husband, | 
tall, dark, lithe and hand- | 
some. We doubt this de- | 


the existence of the hus- | 
band. Well, at any rate she | 
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! 
infidelity, and with some plausibility, | the manufacture English. The Viennese 
comes to ask our Mr. Logan’s aid in the | authors, Herren Witmer, REICHERT 
matter of the dissolution of hismarriage.|and MartscHKa, have handed over 
Lady Mere, it seems, was fog-bound at | their work to Messrs. Hassarp SHorr, 
a hotel last night. A man was seen (by | Desmonp CarrerandCasweit GARTH. 
her ladyship’s maid bringing her lady-| Robust English jokes have been added 
ship’s clothes) Jeaving her room in the | to taste. Mr. ALBert R. Jonson has 
morning. Naturally it was the Royal} provided some most effective scenes 
Parks Hotel. Other details fit the facts | rich and mellow in colouring and of 
—such as the costume worn by her a definitely Middle-European deriva- 
| ladvship. tion, against which Miss Doris ZInKEI- 
| The pattern is now clear. Ruin stares | SEN’S really charming costumes glitter 
our gallant Logan in the face. It is not | bravely under the perhaps at times too 
etiquette for a prominent Divorce Court | restless but generally effective lighting. 
counsel to appear in the capacity of | And of course we have the now inevit- 
co-respondent. Of course there are 





compensations. He does really wish to| 
marry the lady. ... But still. 

And so our ingenious author (of |} 
whom we shall hear more, I fancy) puts | 
his hero on the rack, and the lady gives | 
it a twist here and a twist there, and 
is adorable and unreasonable and tor- 
tuous and untruthful and looks even 
more lovely and raffish in modern 
chocolate-and-white than in Restora- 
tion red-and-black ; and good old James 
(Mr. Rorpert RENDEL), his friend, rubs 
it well in, and mutton-headed faithful 
George, his man, gives him away guile- 
lessly on the telephone; and so forth 
and so on to the happy ending which 


we shall not disclose. 
And Miss IsaBpet Jrans, the lady, 
if the very least little bit over-elabor- | 


ate for the light mood of the affair 

smiles and pouts and looks up danger- 
ously under soft lashes and is imperi- 

ous and melting by turns, and Mr 

OwEN Nargs, the hero, does not allow | 
his good looks and easy charm of man- 

ner to betray him into merely gracefully 

walking through his part on his head, 

but improves in technical accomplish- 

ment every time we see him at work. 

Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH is the perfect 
owl and victim of cuckoos and quar- 

rels heavily with his solicitor brother 
(Mr. Morton SEeuTEen!, who explodes 
and grimaces with excellent effect in a 
part cut precisely to his standard pat- 

tern; while Miss MARGARET BaIxD as an 
astigmatic half-wit, goggles and whim- 

pers to the life, Mr. Cyrit SMITH is 
the perfect “man” for a bachelor’s flat 
and Mr. Ronautp Simpson the perfect 

clerk in faree-chambers. In brief we 
are all put into excellent good-humour 
and heartily congratulate Mr. WAKE- 

FIELD on his little plot and Mr. Leste 

Henson for seeing that there was 
laughter and money in it. . 


’ 


“WALTZES FROM VIENNA’ 
(ALHAMBRA). 

This is a gay and delicately senti- 

mental affair, produced, as it were, in 

the spirit of the McKenna duties. 


That is to say, the design is Viennese, 


fi ie 
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THOSE STRAUSSES., 
Johann Strauss, Senior (Mr. C. V. Frayxce) 
as his Son (Mr. Rosgerr Hatttpar) conducts 





therefore to give up music for a 
pastrycookery. “Certainly,” says the 
compliant lover. But “accident,” con- 
trived by the beautiful Russian Count- 
ess (Miss Marte Burke, who gives a 
rich sweetness to her sentimental num- 
bers) puts father Strauss’s baton into 
young Johann’shand. The Blue Danuhe 
is played by a full orchestra (which has 
been lifted from the bowels of Leicester 
Square into the ballroom) and is an 
immediate success. Whether Thérése 
married her musician or the excellent 
sergeant (Mr. Dennis Nose), in whose 
arms she is held at the curtain’s fall, 
while Johann is busy with the or- 
chestra, we are not quite sure. Perhaps 
| the gallant sergeant was merely taking 
a last tender farewell. And what war- 
rant the authors have for their story I 
do not know. 

Humour is provided by the immense 
pastrycook, Hieronymus Ebeseder (Mr. 
Davy Burnaby), and the butt of his 
jokes, the tailor Wessely (Mr. Rosperr 
NarnBy). There was also an expansive 
firework-monger (Mr. AmBprose Man- 
NING), whose display was a notable 
success even if the fireworks behaved 
in a distinctly unusual manner. 

The corps de ballet acquitted itself 
well —as pridesmaids with skirts of 
|apple-green, as merry sylphides in a 
'formal measure which Madame ALEXx- 
| ANDRA DantLova graced with her beau- 
| tifully poised movements and general 
| technical competence, the Miles. SyLv1a 
Puipps, MARGARET BRAITHWAITE, VERA 





| Lavrova and Joan Cow ey being in 


support; and thequadrille in Doumayer’s 
grounds, with the gilded popinjays of 


“The Blue Danube”). “Tut1s’LL CLEAR UP | the garrison andthe lighter ladies of the 


THE POPULAR CONFUSION ABOUT US, BUT 
IT STILL LEAVES RICHARD AND ‘LEEDLE 
Yawcos’ STRAUSS UNACCOUNTED FOR.” 


able hydraulic or electric machinery in 
operation and an immense false gaudy 
proscenium to give the theatre a jolly 
alien air. 

The story is commendably simple. 
Johann Strauss pére (Mr.C. V. FRANCE, 
looking very grave and handsome) is 
the idol of Vienna, as writer of dance- 
music and conductor of his famous 
orchestra. His son Johann (Mr. Roperr 
Hatuipay, with a nicely controlled 
voice of pleasant tone) has also taken 
to waltz-writing. “Poor stuff,” his 
father says. “Perhaps you are right,” 
says young Johann, after a feeble de- 
fence of the rights of modernism. How 
unlike the youths of our day! The 
pastrycook’s pretty daughter, T'hérése 


|(Miss Everyn Herpert, who sings 


charmingly and assumes easily a Vien- 
nese vivacity which shows her to be an 
actress of talent), though she likes 


|young Johann’s waltzes, does not see 


a livelihood in them. She begs him 


town, was certainly a gallant kaleido- 
scopie affair. 

All the ingredients, sentiment, tune- 
ful Straussian melody, dancing and 
spectacle were blended into a jolly dish 
to enable us to forget reality and the 
need for a National Government. T. 





A Vocal Microbe. 

“Mrs. —— was in good voice with the 
solo ‘Roses,’ and ‘Not Understood.’ The 
latter item was an absolute germ, and 
created exceptional applause.” 

New Zealand Paper. 
Misunderstandings of this sort are re- 
grettably infectious. 





“66 Years Marrrep 
Reddish Couple’s 15 Children.” 
Manchester Paper. 


All the same tinge ? 





**Full matriculation has been made the 
standard of entrance upon the University 
curse.” —Canadian Paper. 

In English universities this ceremony 
usually takes place on the towing-path. 
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THE CRI-—. 


Ler us talk about something else. Let us ignore 1t— 
not even think of rr. Are we not sick of rr? The papers 
are full of rv now, and when Parliament meets there will be 
nothing else but rt for weeks... . Fiery scenes, cries of 
Murderers!” namings, suspensions, honourable Members 
being carried out in a cloud of cant and easy publicity... . 
Now let there be a lull, Let not the word ‘crisis’ 80 much 
as enter your minds, : 

What then shall we discuss? Last week I had my first 
_ journey in a motor-coach, Great comfort. Careful driver. 
| Skilful driver. Felt perfectly safe. Felt quite sure that 

if we hit anything we should win, But also as we whizzed 
along the narrow lanes (Bucks), curving, high-banked, full 
of blind corners, I thanked my stars that I was in the coach 
and not in the lane. The monster fitted the lanes as the 
‘Tube-trains fit the Tube. But on the Tube nobody is 
walking or coming the other way, Also over the straight 


the tax was taken off.) But it may be permissible to point 
out to the N.G. that entertainment is (sometimes) an educa. 
tion, and is always a productive industry, Betting is not— 
and is not taxed at all What ought to be done, of course, 
is to impose a higher rate on the cinemas, which open (illeg- 
ally) on Sundays, and a lower on the theatres, which don’t 
open on Sundays, have higher expenses and employ more 
British actors. It is a great pity the N.G, does not call me 
in; [am the only man I know who could really deal with 
the present cri— Blast! 

As I write the Hammersmith Regatta is gaily proceeding. 
A hurricane blows from the east, and it looks as if we 
might have a flood, But never mind, some jolly lady- 
scullers, fours and even eights, flash by, and it is nice to 
see the people thoroughly enjoying themselves in spite 
of the eri-—— 

Somebody yesterday explained the weather to me, A 
gang of American financiers, she said, have put a break. 
water across the Gulf of Mexico and cornered the Gulf 





stretches the attention paid to the thirty miles speed-limit 
laid down by Parliament seemed a little contemptuous, if | 
| may timidly say so. However, only about twenty people | 
are being killed on the roads every day still, and not all of | 
these by motor-coaches, So one must not complain. 

Talking of motors, | am particularly sorry for Mr. Her. | 
vert Monnison, the late Minister for Transport. Did a lot | 
of hard and efficient work and left something behind him. | 
He was one of the few politicians who appreciated the im. | 
portance and possibilities of the London water-bus, And | 
| hope that his labours on the London Traffic Bill will not | 
be entirely negatived by the cri--— Sorry. 

As I was saying, | have been puzzled lately, not for the 
first time, by the reverent spirit in which the dramatic 
critic approaches the crime, detective, murder, or gangster 
play. must not for the world reveal the secret ;" ‘It 
would be unfair to give away the dénouement ” are favourite 
phrases in their notices of these works, And managers even | 
go so far as to put in their programmes solemn requests to | 

| critic and public to keep the secret dark, 

And very nice too, But why not “extend” (to use | 
| the word now so popular in political circles—careful | 

now!) the same courtesy to plays and books (if there are. 
any left) which do not deal with murder and crime? All | 
drama, if it is any good, and most good fiction depend | 
largely on the element of surprise; and, if you know what | 
happens at the end, your pleasure is by so much dimin. | 
ished, whether the play is by Epaar or Bernanp. But, in| 
writing about the non-WaALLacg drama, most of the critics | 
never hesitate to give away all the secrets and all the | 
surprises; they state exactly what happens not only at the | 
end, but all the way through, and will even print what they | 
thought the best jokes in their papers. ‘The story is a) 
slight one,” some of them will say, and then write twenty | 
lines, relating the bald details of the slight story. This | 
is maddening not only to authors, but readers, who do| 
not want to hear who marries whom, but whether, if they 
see the play, they will be interested in the marriage. The 
critics would be very seornful of old ladies who open a book 
at the end to see what happens; but they seem to assume 
| that their readers consist entirely of such. 

Talking of the drama, I hear rumours that the Entertain- 
_ment Tax may be largely increased. We must all, of 
_ course, take our medicine in these days of—in these hard 

times, and the theatrical managers (unlike the betting 
| fraternity) have always been singularly law-abiding in this 
a handing over soe og te tax of seventeen to 
| twenty per cent, not on ts, but receipts, with scarcely 
/amurmur, (The bookies, you may aacaher, made oa 











a fuss about a tax of two per cent on their turnover that 





Stream for America, They are within their rights, of course, | 


but I do think that in view of the present eri— Darn! 
I give it up! A. P. H. 








—enencnenenseasrenrnenipanrammeneemone-} 


THE UNDESIRABLE. 
An InpIAN Secretariat Story. 
THERE was a file about the City Drains . . . 
I feared that file; in the long tropic nights 
At that low hour when suicide invites 
And Lucifer his mastery regains 
I thought of it-—its length, its breadth, its thickness, 
And lay oppressed as one in mortal sickness. 


Its notes alone, in fair and foolscap print, 
Were twice one hundred pages and the file 
Itself as much again; and many a mile 

Were we from that glad day when we might mint 
From all this dross some golden Order worded 
In final terms—-and get the stuff recorded, 


That file! Like some obscene and monstrous beast 
It skulked about the Secretariat deeps ; 
Departments saw it and it gave them creeps 

And quick they passed it on: it came at least 
Three times a month to me, and always landed 
Upon my busiest day and shortest-handed. 


And then one morn a wild hubbub arose 
Where is that file about the City Drains ? 
The Secretary, Revenue, explains 
He passed it on to Legal; Legal throws 
the blame on Works, ‘The telephones are humming; 
Sir George is mad; the file is not forthcoming.” 
It never was, Sir George might rage his fill 
And Secretaries raise a vast to-do 
Demanding explanations; Revenue 
And Works might search—the file escaped them still 
Where was it, then? 1 cannot with precision 
Inform you; but I have a happy vision 


Of some poor, wormish, work-demented clerk 
On whom it fell one eve at closing-time 
Turning in frenzy sudden and sublime, 

Snatching it up into the outer dark 
And then, teeth rattling, every nerve a-quiver, 
Hurling the hideous object in the river. 

And there it lies beneath that stagnant flow 
(Learning a lot about the City Drains) 

Where Revenue and Works with all their pains 

Will never find it Am | sorry? No, 

My joy in life is wholly undiminished ; 
The file about the City Drains is finished. 


H. B. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mr. Hvucn Wa.pote’s Lake-Country saga, which opened 
with Rogue Herries, has produced in the second of its four 
promised volumes a much finer piece of work than the 
first. Personally I make no secret of regretting the genea- 
logical habit, which has substituted a narrative as unde- 


viating as a route nationale for the dramatically-converging | * 


by-ways of the old-fashioned plot. Yet I would pursue 
a straighter road than Judith Paris (MACMILLAN, 10/6) 
with so gallant a companion as Rogue Herries’ half-gipsy 
daughter, who, from the moment when Squire Gauntry 
rescues her, a new-born baby, from the house of death at 
tosthwaite, dominates the legend of her clan in a truly 
heroic fashion. You can “start now” with Judith. But 
David Herries’ son Francis,the nephew who has half her heart, 
and Deborah's son Reuben, the itinerant preacher, who 
reveals what little she perceives of soul, are only two of the 
ubiquitous tribe as it reappears in its descendants. After a 
stormy girlhood, Judith marries a young French adventurer 
with dubious affinities in Whitehaven and London. Georges 
Paris, for all his unscrupulous vivacity, remains a some- 
what shadowy motive for his wife's affection; but the 
truth of the matter is that Judith’s love is chiefly maternal, 
and on the violent death of Georges, a liaison of pity, an 
illegitimate son, the orphan children of Francis and his 
worthless wife to fend for, more than fill her life. Her 
_ setting is exquisitely handled and the three Cumberland 
homesteads are portrayed with a poet’s appreciation of 
| their rare individuality. 








| The wise man knows better than to dogmatize, especially 
|when dealing with the Far East; so Mr. E. Manitco GuLL 
iealls his book Facets of the Chinese Question (BENN, 10/6), 
indicating thereby that he makes no claim to anything 
like a complete interpretation of Chinese affairs. Many 
|of his views, he confesses, are disputable and unorthodox, 
|but at any rate, he maintains, they are based on facts. 
|He deals with real manifestations—with Chinese script, 
‘as real as Westminster Abbey and incomparably older,’ 


| with her painting and music, her ethics, with Taoism and 


|Confucianism. The mind of China, he asserts, is essentially 


|non-practical, and to this fact he attributes her present 


| condition, buttressing his argument with a fresh analysis 


|of the teaching of Conructus and of that later prophet, 


‘Sun Yat-Sen. But he is not concerned solely with the 


| anfractuosities (as Dr. Jounson might have called them) of 
| the Chinese intellect. 


He gives us also vivid descriptions 
of the various parts of China he has visited—Outer Mon- 
golia and the Bohea Hills, the fascinating city of Pekin 
and the new capital, Nanking. For Mr. Gutt has many 
qualifications for his task. He spent seven years in the 


| Chinese Customs, when fresh down from Cambridge—seven 
| years during which he became conscious, as he phrases it, 
| that his “ perceptions were sorting themselves.” 
| became a newspaper man on the North China Daily News, 

‘spent some months in France during the War with the | 
|Chinese Labour Corps, and witnessed as a correspondent 
| the siege of Tsingtao, which he regards as one of the main | 


Then he 


turning-points of recent Far Eastern history. He lays 


before us a mixed bag, but containing quite a lot of useful 
miscellaneous feeding. 
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In Kit of Kit’s Folly, at 7/6 
From JENKINS, we’ve matter which | 
shows 
That life among Yorkshire’s broad | 
acres and ricks 

Is subtler than one might suppose. 














There’s gossip of crops and of weather 
and work, 
And so on, but all the above 
Is camouflage hiding the pitfalls that | 
lurk 
In the path of the farmer in love. 


And Kit, who’s a foe to philandering, | 
strides 
Clean into the turmoil and stress 
Of a three-cornered tangle with almost | 
more sides 
Thana triangle ought to possess. 


But W. Ritey has written the book, 

And on him we can safely depend, 
However polygonal triangles look, 

To get them all square in the end. 

I can imagine no pleasanter or more | 
expert guide to the wild life of the| 
Western Highlands than Mr. Seton} 
GORDON; and to share a whole twelve- | 
month’s sequence of observation in his | 
company is an experience to be sought 
after. It can be indulged in at one | 
| remove by purchasing In the Highlands | 
| (CASSELL, 7/6) and embarking in Janu- | 

ary—with the nesting of the tough and | 
wily raven—on the round of the Cale- 
donian year. From this initial enter- 
| prise of the raven to the desperate 
| December feats of the little auk—who 
apparently spends a sleepless Christmas 
dodging Atlantic rollers—Mr.Gorpon’s 
| bird acquaintances, migrants and stay- 
| at-homes, pass through a hundred 
strange adventures. He has stories of 
other fauna, otters, seals and sea-trout, 
and an interesting account of the yearly 
operations of the crofter. He also re- 
lates the characteristically canny legend 
of the shepherd who prevailed upon a 
couple of golden eagles to act as purvey- 





Ss yi 3 is y puse . ‘“ 

or of game to hisown household. But Diving Boy. “Mister Ramsay MacDvunotp, THROW SOME MONEY DOWN 
bird interests are paramount ; and two- AN’ I DIVE UNDER DA BOAT.” 

thirds of the book’s enchanting illus- Literal Scot. “ Yn’VE MADE A MISTAKE, MA MANNIE. MA NAME IS No RAMSAY 
trations are devoted to ornithological MacDonaLtp—it's Ancus MacDoveatt.” 








close-ups. One of the most charming | == a See 
and the most difficult to obtain is that of the hoodie crow | of that first baby Prince, who could speak no word of 
approaching her dishevelled nest ; two solemn little golden | English, offered for the homage of truculent Welshmen in 
eaglets pose sheepishly for another; and the comic and | Carnarvon Castle, and a quite modern account of his 
portentous puffin family delightfully predominate in two. | successor struggling there to pronounce “ Diolch o waelod 
Blackcock ruffle their courting plumage in the foreground|fy nghalon” six hundred years later. A royal infant 
of a misty sweep of moorland ; and the austere predilections | respectfully handled up and down a long chain of attendant 
of the gannet are responsible for two striking pictures of | nobles in the course of baptism seems to call across the 
Boreray of St. Kilda and Stae Lii. | centuries to an empire’s favourite hero shaking too many 
thousand friendly hands, while the “solemn joustes in 
Though it is difficult perhaps to find much of a thread | Cheapside” conjure up intriguing pictures of the effect on 

| of strict historic continuity in the series of studies to which | modern traffic were this form of royal welcome again to be 
Mrs. E. Tuornton Cook has given the title Kings in the|in vogue. The writer follows several of the most fascinat- 
Making (Murray, 18/-), yet there are undeniable possi-|ing of her twenty English Princes of Wales long beyond 


| bilities about a volume that can include both the old story | their attainment of kingship, and indeed she has found 
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littl terial ‘for genuine comparative study. Yet the 
gradead toes from the sedate language of the school- 


room history-book to the full fervour of modern journalism 


| 
| 


| 
} 
; 
i 


| 
i 


i 


| In fact the entry to Calder- 
_ wick is like that strange mo- 
| ment in a dream when one 


| often been here before. I 


_ the society of a small Scottish 
_ town: she forces us to share 


| veals their inner life. There is 
| a peculiar quality of magic 


| acy, 


| a delight. 


| has brought 


has a piquancy of its own, and she 
much that is pleasant to tell, with 
the pleasantness of old acquaintance and unfailing loyalty. 


I do not know whether the Calderwick of Mrs. WILL 
Murr’s first novel, Imagined Corners (Secker, 7/6), is a 
town built with words and inhabited by people gathered 
together from ‘‘the round world’s imagined corners,’ but, 
if it is a real place, then I am quite sure I should recognise 
it the second I set foot in the High Street. And I should 


that marks her pages 
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need no further introduction than is supplied in the book 
to the Shand family, to the Minister, his sister and demented 





brother, to Dr. Scrimgeour 
and his pert admiring wife, or 
toold Mary Watson, who has 
“aye tried to be respectable.” 


says to oneself, “But I’ve 


know all these ple,” and, 
even more wildly, "1 am all 
these people!” For Mrs. Murr 
does more than take us into 


the feelings of more than a 
dozen of its inhabitants, so 
that we cannot while reading 
feel delighted or shocked or 
irritated by theactions of any 
one of them. The book has | 
no plot in the accepted sense 
of that word ; it simply shows 
the results that certain - 
ple have upon one pied 
describes their doings and re- 


about Mrs. Mutr’s work that 
I can only deseribe as intim- 
Her prose is beautiful, 
and her book is altogether 





Caddie. 
Mr. WaLrorp Hypen, who 








/ was ANNA PAVLova’s musical secihin t 

| director from 1910 till her lamented death, is modestly 
_ conscious that he has not given us the full, the adequate | 
| story (if that can ever be written) of the lovely gracious lady | 


| 


in stalls and flowers just twenty-one years ago. 


. y | 


who first made our hearts go pit-a-pat and cost us so much | 
But in| 


| Pavlova; The Genius of the Dance (Constancn, 8/6) he has | 
_ done an honest competent piece of work. He does not conceal | 


| the defects of temper a 


character in his subject or the | 
arbitrary and embarrassing liberties which she took with her 


musical texts and fempi, and that makes better reading | 
than the all-rose-coloured portraits of popular heroes and 


| heroines which are rushed out by zealous uninformed 


| 
i 





admirers. PaviLova remained a heroine to her devoted 


| servant, and two things stand out in his account—the 


conviction in the young Nora (AnNa’s baptismal name) | 
of predestinate genius and the heroic discipline of hard 
work and austere living which her devotion to her art and | 
to her insatiable ambition imposed upon her to the end. 








“SHALL I REPLACE THE Divot, Sir, on WOULD 
YOU LIKE IT FOR THE HARVEST FESTIVAL?” 













How helpless is the camera to give any real impression of 
her lively beauty some twenty illustrations prove. 





Mr. J. W. Best’s Shikar Notes for Novices (Pionrer 
Press, Allahabad, 10/6), originally published in 1920, now 
appears in its third edition. It has already become a 


classic in its own particular world, which is that of the | 


Central Provinces. 


It is a book written by an enthusiast | 


for enthusiasts, full of shrewd advice and not too much | 


inclined to be dogmatic. 


It is a very complete guide to | 


Indian sport, all departments heing dealt with before we | 


are invited to consider our diet (“Short drinks before 
dinner are another word for poison’’) and our health (‘Two 
grains of calomel to be taken if you feel feverish or out of 
temper”). The tone of the whole is perhaps a trifle blood- 
1 thirsty for. us squeamish 
|sportsmen who gladly dele- 
igate to others the task of 
skinning ourgame. But then 
_we rather like photographs of 
‘wild animals and are not so 
| keen as we ought to be on get- 
iting “a good trophy which 
| looks well on a wall.” For 
/mental nourishment in camp 
'Mr. Best recommends Pick- 
| wick, Handley Cross, Huckle- 
| berry Finn, ete. In our opin 
|ion GrBBon is to be preferred 
| even to the “ete.” The blank 
days are very long indeed. 


| Inspector Bedison Risks It 
ere (Benn, 7/6) is excellently 
ws /named, for the difference be- 
tween Bedison and his in- 
'numerable fictional colleagues 
is that he, with Mr. THomas 
|Cosp to guard him, throws 
| caution to the winds of heaven 
‘and backs his opinion with 
/no reservations whatsoever. 
‘A dual problem had to be 
solved; both the thieves who 
ihad stolen the Faringay 
2 ‘rubies and the murderer of 
m ithe Reverend Ashley Drew 
| had to be traced. And there 
| was ample reason for suspect- 
ling that Margaret Cresswell, 
oe 'a beautiful and lovable girl, 
was implicated both inthe robbery and the murder. Mr. Corn 
has populated his story with people who, whether villainous 
or virtuous, are as entertaining as they are enterprising. 
The House in the Square (GRANT AND Murray, 7/6) is 
one of those carefully considered and capably written 
novels of which we are offered far too few at the present 
time. Miss Marcarer H. Wart’s name is unknown to me, 
but her picture of the Serymgeour family and of Edinburgh 
society in the middle of last century is drawn with impres- 
sive skill. It is a simple story in which Mary Scrymgeour, 
the elder daughter, plays the leading part to perfection. 
Loved by Ned Maxwell, a most eligible Edinburgh advocate, 
she knows at her first meeting with a young and romantic 
Italian refugee that she cannot gratify her mother by marry- 
ing Ned. 4 ( 
her father and her grandmother stand out as especially 


lifelike. I am glad, indeed, to have met the Serymgeours. 


In a distinguished novel the portraits of Mary, | 
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Optimists who are expecting fine 
weather this month are warned that 
one Swarajist does not make an Indian 
summer. ie 

. 

Fine weather favoured football en 
thusiasts at the opening of the season, 
we read. It wouldn’t have dared to do 
anything else with a football crowd 

* * 

Harvesting by moonlight has been 
carried on in some districts. Farmers 
rarely have the foresight to make hay 
while the moon shines. 

* * 

A gentleman residing at Hailsham 
says he has an umbrella which goes 
back to the Battle of Waterloo. But 
hundreds of people 
seem to have umbrellas 
which never go back 
to their owners. 

ang 

Sir OswaLD MosLey 
proposes to make a 
charge for admission to 


certain seats at his 
public meetings and 


conjecture is rife as to 
whether this will be 
inclusive of entertain- 
ment tax 

* * 

During his holiday at 
Blackpool, Mr. EDGAR 
WALLACE was reported 
as saying that he had 
started to write a novel 
at seven o'clock in the 
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the fact that none of the victims I reading of the Lessons, our feeling is 
actresses | that allowance should be made for the 
| fact that many laymen who are called 
Miss Antra Loos has been reading| upon to perform this duty suffer from 
Das Kapital. It is a moving thought | “church fright.” _ » 
that Kari Marx never had an oppor-| 4 
tunity to read Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, | In connexion with the abandonment 
o9 of the projected Zollverein, an old lady 
In scientific circles there is a strong] writes to us expressing the opinion that 
feeling in favour of perpetuating the} these giant airships are of no practical 
memory of the great physicist whose} value. “* 
centenary is celebrated this month by} - 
changing the name of one of the days 
of the week to “ Faraday.” 


* * 
* 


The suggestion in The Times that 


a 


|foot-paths should be formed on the | 


7? field side of road hedges is likely to be | 


* 
it has been so hot in California that) overruled on the ground that it would 

omelettes have been cooked by the sun.| tend to make pedestrians flabby. 

We await with anxiety a day hotenough | 79 

to enable a patriotic English hen to) A young man who had been bound 

outdo this feat and lay hard-boiled eggs.| over at Willesden sent his thanks to 


the Court in the form | 


of a poem. 

this the magistrate de- 

| cided not to revise his 

sentence. 

* * 
* 

A woman is not too 
old at forty, says a 
| Daily News writer. 
Certainly not. Further- 
| more, it would be in- 
| teresting to know at 
| what age a woman be- 


' comes forty. 
** 








feared that the recent 
flood-lighting of Lon- 
don will result in a lot 
of glow-worms being 
thrown on the rates. 





























morning and hoped to 79 

, ; — we om = - 
finish it that night eet Those desiring driv- 
When he is ona holiday +. Messmer vom eek Rodkeneiid, Mell, aeeeees oc eee ing liceaces should first 
he takes his time. OTREEYT > SHATCE GOMER Gn Sele PAREONAeES SeEEe. be medically exam- 


* * 


Dean INGE dislikes books about field 
sports, he declares, except when the 
hunter is properly mauled by wild 
beasts. The prospect of providing con 
genial reading for the Deanery should 
add a spice to adventure in the jungle 

* * 

As a concession to neighbouring 
residents, workmen engaged in the re 
pairing of St. James’s Street are for 
hidden to use pneumatic drills after 
ll p.M.; but many club members com 
plain of sleepless days 

* + 
A gossip-writer complains that de 
positing his hat in restaurant cloak 
| rooms costs him ten shillings a week 
The question arises: Need gossip- writers 
wear hats? a 


The belief that a gang of thieves is 
responsible for the epidemic of losses of 
pearls on the Continent is supported by 


ined,” maintains a 

\ safe stolen at Dover was found| writer. 
unopened at the bottom of a chalk-pit.| them later. sa 
It is thought that the robber’s con- 


science suddenly made him resolve to) An English song-writor has published 


In spite of | 


In some quarters it is | 


Otherwise a doctor may see 


leave his life of crime and become a) songs under three different names. If 
milkman Ya any listener gets really annoyed he can 
' always say that one of the other chaps 
\ Florida fisherman had to be taken! did it. se 
. 


to the hospital after a three-hour} 
struggle with a six-foot tarpon. Itis| A motoring writer says that tne 
believed that he severely strained him-| motorists in this country run into 
self in his efforts to illustrate the size| millions. We know that. We wish 
of his catch Pp they didn't, a 
* | a 
The B.B.C. authorities consider that! 
eflects 
sphere; but it does not appear to have) that we are having next year’s sum- 
occurred to them that a few *‘moo’s’’| mer as well, 
would add greatly to the interest of the 


fat-stock prices. y» 
* 





Pardonable Pessimism. 
*Lientima-vur Times. 
To-day i Meee: Aer Be 
Local Paper 


With reference to The Times corre 
sponden e on the subject of indifferent 


With reference to the few fine days | 
produce a realistic atmo-| of late cynies are expressing the fear | 
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CONVERSATION PIECE. 
Tae Journauists CHez Evx. 


Dramatis Personz. 


| The Husband . A Gosste-WRiITER. 

|The Wife .. . A Prominent Woman- 

WRITER. 

| The Daughter. AuNtm Katie OF _ 
“Hapry CHars. 

The Son. .. . A Boox-Reviewer. 


| Scenr—A sordid one. Merely the tardy 
return of the husband, who is greeted 
| by his family with frozen silence. He 
| looks round and sees that some explan- 
| ation of his lateness is expected. 
| The Husband (lightly). 1 dropped in 
_ for a few minutes this evening at a cer- 
_ tain public-house not a thousand miles 
| from Tooting Bec. There I had the 
| good fortune to meet Mr. Robert Jones 
| (or “Bob,” as he is familiarly known), 
| most distinguished of raconteurs, who 
told me a most amusing story. 

The Son. This dangerous and sub- 
versive story should unquestionably 
be repressed. 

The Daughter (to the Wife). Really, 
dear, I think his conduct is a little 
lacking in good taste. But perhaps he 
does not realise that you are not used 
| to this sort of thing. I am sure that if 
| you spoke to him tactfully about it he 
coun understand. 

The Husband. We were shortly 
| joined by Mr. William (or “ Bill’) 
Smith, who has just returned from the 
| City looking bronzed and fit. Mr. 
Smith, of course, is the husband of 
| Mrs. Smith. We became involved in 
a most absorbing discussion of the 
political situation. . . . 
The Son. Yet another variation on 
| a worn-out theme. 
The Husband. . . 


. 80 absorbing, in 


| fact,that when I glanced at my watch I | 
| was amazed to discover that the two| 


_ minutes had lengthened into well over 
| two hours. 
The Wife (cynically). What rela- 
tivity means to women! 
| The Son. 1 can heartily recommend 
| this as a really first-class story. 
The Daughter. And you say, dear, 
_ that this is the second time this has 
| occurred ? 
| The Husband (indignantly). But that 
is another story. 
The Wife (with sudden passion). Why 
do wives allow their husbands to treat 
them in this casual fashion? The time 


selves. 

So ... as the beautiful 
and charming Lady Swooning wittily 
remarked when I met herin Bond Street 


the other day ing a most distinguée 
frock of aprés-midi ~ Seba <4 with 








has come for women to assert them-| 
| 


a necklace of weasels’ ears and carrying 
one of the new mal-de-mer-green dachs- 
hunds. 

The Wife (coldly). It is a remarkable 
fact that those men who are most un- 
observant of their wives’ appearance 
invariably have an eye for the most 
intimate details of another woman's 
toilette. 

The Son. A criticism of Life that is 
vital in its stark uncompromising 
truth. 

The Daughter. If he is neglecting you 
to pay attentions to a girl of a superior 
social class I should say he is a snob. 
If I were you, dear, I should try to put 
him out of my mind. He is not worth 
bothering about. 

The Wife. Is any man worth the 


World Fair of 1933.] 





sacrifice of a woman’s independence ? 
The Son. A spirited exposition of one | 
of the burning problems of the age. | 
The Daughter. 1 know, dear, that | 
things are sometimes a little difficult, | 
but you must try not to be discour- | 
aged. | 
The Wife. These are the dangerous | 
years of marriage. Sooner or later | 
every married woman comes to the| 
cross-roads where she has to decide | 
between 
The Husband (hastily interrupting). 1) 
was discussing this problem only the | 
other day with no less a personage than | 
Mrs. Pince-Nez, the famous publicist. | 
Mrs. Quartus (formerly Mrs. Tertius, | 
Mrs. Secundus and Mrs. Primus, née | 
Badde-Lotte), the well-known auth- | 
ority on divorce, whom I enlisted on 
my side of the discussion, agreed with | 
ee 
The Wife. Husband trappers! 
[A pause. 
The Wife. Are women mad to marry ? 
The Daughter. 1 am afraid I cannot | 
answer medical questions. [ advise you | 
to consult a doctor. [Another pause. | 
The Son (with relish). An ingeniously | 
baffling situation. 
The Husband. There is obviously no 
course open but to make the amende | 
honorable. Peace with honour, as—| 
er—as a friend of mine wittily re- | 
marked. , 
The Wife (doubtf{ully). Are wives too | 
forgiving / 
The Daughter. Oh, no, dear. If he is | 
really sorry I think it is your duty to 
forgive him. [They kiss. 
The Husband. And so to bed, as the 
immortal Mr. Perys wittily remarked. 
_ The Son (disgusted). Incredible! . . 
Staggering! ... Colossal! 
CURTAIN. 





| 








“Sir Henry Woop takes Norss.” 
Daily Paper. 
We feel certain he gave them back 





again. 


CHICAGO AGAIN. 
[Chicago is getting ready for its Great 


Dream City of the dago 
Beyond the Western blue, 
Chicago, dear Chicago, 
The joy I cannot forgo, 
Of writing about you! 


And would [had some Argo 
To sail across the sea, 
With fancy goods or sago, 
To sell to you, Chicago, 
In 1933! 


I do repent that ditty 
I wrote the other night, 
Comparing you, O City, 
With Camelot—a pretty 
Untruthful thing te write. 


I called you (feeling clever) 
Romance’s airy stuff, 

I said that no endeavour 

Would take me to you ever 
In all my blooming pufi. 


But ah! this Exhibition, 
This epoch-making Show, 
This alters my position; 
If I am in condition, 
Boy, I should like to go. 


For nothing mean nor shifty 
Shall blossom in that Fair, 

The Elegant, the Nifty 

Shall meet at 50/50, 


a 
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And be united there. 


The booster, the go-getter, 
The man of loftier brow, 

The creditor, the debtor, 

And the petted and the petter, 
Shall hail it as a wow. 


And chief of high pavilions " 


Shall be that glorious thing, 
Where sits among his millions, 
In ever-green resilience, 

Caponr, the Alky-King. 


Master of all the revel, 

His gangsters shall not cease 
To hold their shot-guns level 
And bump off every devil 

Who looks like the police. 


There booze shall flow illicit 

At twenty times its worth, 
That is the Freak to visit, 
The Wonderful What Is It, 

The Marvel of the Earth. 
Evoe. 








“PROGRAMME OF AUSTIN CoMPANY. 
. . . The interior finish has been greatly 





| Our Baby was born with the last-named 
years ago. 


= eneretemnastien 


improved, new type wings fitted, and a sun- | 

shine roof, sun visor, bumpers, and wheels 

form part of the general equipment.” 
Daily Paper. 
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Visitor (after two double-faults). “SurneLy THIS COURT ISN’T FULL size?” 


Stout Hostess (indicating equally stor 


RUN ABOUT A LOT NOW HE'S PUT ON WEIGHT.” 


ut Host). “No, rv’S JUST A LeeTLe BIT SMALLER. You SEE, JAMES FINDS HE CAN'T 








| 
MORE WALL. 


| am confident, reader, that in —_ 
of the cri you would wish to hear | 
the latest news about my wall. 

At the time of my last despatch the 
situation was this. The L.C.C. had| 
issued orders to all us riparians to raise | 
our flood-works (as they like to call | 
the modest little walls at the end of our | 
gardens) by eighteen inches. The wall | 
was then (roughly) this shape— 


i 











—_ 


No. 11. No, 12. No. 13. No, 14. 


The L.C.C. did not desire that any- 
one should obey the order. The correct 
thing is to take no notice of such com- 
mands ; and the L.C.C. then step in and 
ao the work themselves. Most of the 
riparians loyally disobeyed the L.C.C., 
nothing was done, and all was fairly | 
well. 

Then my landlord produced what a| 
head-line writer might fairly describe 
as a “bomb-shell.’” My landlord lives 
in the country and seems to be an old- 
fashioned person, so old-fashioned that 
when he receives a printed command 
issued by a public body under an Act of 
Parliament he assumes that the thing 
is intended seri . And blow me if 
he didn’t go and raise the flood-works 











YX 


~ 
™~ 


‘danger of its coming over along the 


of his (and my) house by eighteen| that there are two citizens who would 

inches, exactly as the L.C.C. suggested. | in the present circumstances obey the 

The wall then looked like this L.C.C. If you ask me why he was so 

. (GEE prompt to protect No. 12 from flood- 

BEGG | o| peril and left No. 8 exposed for another 

'| two months, the answer is that I can- 

not tell you. I can only suppose that 

The shaded portion represents the} he was particularly anxious to protect 

new addition to the flood-works and|me from inundations, and herewith I 
marine defences of our little terrace,| thank him. 

and indeed of the public sewers and all| Anyhow, the flood-works at No. 8 

the teeming population behind us.| have been completed, and I am no 

None of us has been sleeping any | longer wakened with picks and ham- 








| 
No. 10. No, Il No. 12. No. 13. No. 14. 





sounder in our beds, as I think I men-| mers at unsuitable hours. And now the 


tioned in my last despatch. For we! wall looks like this:— 
observed almost at once that, though | 

the swollen Thames is unlikely to come | - 
through the shaded portion a—s, the | [ 














| 
No. 7. No. 8. No. 9. No. 10. No. 11. No, 12. No. 15. 
stretches Cc—a and B—D is not appre-| It will be seen at once from the above 


ciably diminished. | diagram that the waters of the Thames, 
However, there it was, and there,| though no doubt discouraged by the 


| indeed, it is. But last week there was| appearance of a new obstacle (D—C), 


a new development. I was awakened | will still be able without much extra 
by the familiar sound of pick and| exertion to cross the wall along the 
shovel and the cheery cries of concrete- | stretches r—p, c—a, and B—E. The 
mixers. I looked out, and, lo and be- | public sewers of Hammersmith, there- 
hold, another new flood-work was being | fore, are as poor a risk as they were 
built at No. 8. Who owns No. 8 I do before. 


not certainly know, but I suspect that! However, you say, the rest of the 


it-——-he—is my dear landlord again.| wall will eventually be raised to the 
I know that he has two houses in the | new level—so why worry ? 


neighbourhood and I cannot believe; Well, old boy, there is this little 
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point. I see that the L.C.C. have} 
caught the prevailing fever for public | 
economy, and are to have a special | 


| meeting to discuss the abandonment 


of various “schemes” and things. And 
I can see, or think I see, what is coming. 
The L.C.C. will decide that in view of 
the cri it is not desirable to build 
walls round our gardens to protect the 
public sewers from floods, or that it is 
desirable but too expensive. And they 
will abandon the flood-work scheme; 
and all my neighbours (except No. 8) 
will heave a sigh of satisfaction. But 
these two redundant islands of concrete 
will remain in perpetuo—like that :— 





LORS 








And they are a darned nuisance. In 
the old days one sat in the garden and 
over the little wall watched the ship- 
ping go by, the lady scullers, the ladies’ 
eights, the swimmers, sea-gulls, yachts, 
tugs, and so forth. Now one sits in the 
garden and sees nothing but a great 
wall of concrete backed by some not 
very attractive bricks. To see the heads 
of a ladies’ eight one has to climb a 
great ladder; so, if we are ever to see 
the sights of the river again, we shall 
have to raise the garden. But the 
garden will then be higher than the 
gardens next-door, and people will 
think we are putting on side. Before 
the cri—— I had thought of getting in 
a contractor to destroy the flood-works ; 
but this would be expensive and noisy 


and quite unjustified by the economic | 


position both of the nation and myself. 
So there seems to be nothing for it but 
to glory in our shame. [| am arranging 
with the tenant of No. 8 to have a 
Flood-Work Gala Party. We shall 
gather a few friends, sit on the tops of 
our little walls, drink cocktails and 
declare the flood-works open. We shall 
wave to each other across the interven- 
ing space, and jeer at the unfortunate 
tenants of 9, 10 and 11 who are still 
exposed to the peril of floods. And the 
flood-works will of course be flood-lit. 


ALP. TE: 


Juicy Fruit on the Tree of Metaphor, 


* Assuming the administration of Nigeria, 
he finds himself in a dual position and may 
not know through which horn of the dilemma 
he could sound his trumpet.” 

Nigerian Pape r. 
—— said he had some whisky, not being 
used to it. He had had nothing to eat since 
the previous moon.’’—Manchester Paper. 
Alcohol should always be avoided after 
a meal of green cheese. 


Mr. Punch ventures to point out 
that there is nothing new in the use of 
arc-lamps for flood lighting. Noa 

| employed them first. 
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AN OLD SONG RE-SUNG. 
(It is stated that every policeman nowa- | 
days has his hobby.) 
Every bobby has his hobby 

On or off his beat; 
Some are happiest in the Lobby, 
Some prefer the street; | 
Some are bound at home by wire- | 
less 
Darbies to their Joans; 
Others listen-in with tireless | 
Zeal to gramophones. 
Some, a life of risk embracing, 

Facing fearful odds, 


EVERYTHING, Srr, anD I CAN’T KILL THEM WEEDS. 
AND HAVE A LOOK AT THEM?” 


PreRHAPS 


Volunteer for bandit-chasing 
With the flying squads 

Hence we see, where’er his job be, 
Strand or Peckham Rye, 

Gin a bobby has no hobby 
He is bound to ery. 








Economies at Whipsnade ? 
“NaTIONAL GOVERNMENT FoR New 
ZEWLAND ?” 

Exeter Paper. 
“Poratro Growers Turn To Gorp.” 
Melbourne Paper. 


If our gardener does this, we shall kn 
' how to spend him. 
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| room of the 
Monday in January. Poison-sprays, 
| spring-traps, shot-guns—all 
/are of no avail. 
| viting down nephews who are 


_ it importantly, Senecio gran- 
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MR. PUNCH’S GARDENING PRIMER. 
TI.—CATERPILLARS. 
CATERPTLLARS are tricky pests to 


_ deal with, so it is lucky that they don’t 
often put in an ap 


nee in the 
garden. When they do it is with some- 


thing of the suddenness and nesta 8 f 


of one of the plagues of Egypt. W 


_ nesday there are no caterpillars ; Thurs- 


day they are on every stem and bud 


_and leaf, positively jostling each other 


off. Wherever you look you see heads 


and jaws all wagging rhythmically till 


you could scream; it reminds ‘ou 80 
much of a glance round the dining- 
usoleum Club on a cold 





IV.—Pies. 

Neighbours’ pigs are one of the most 
unexpected and destructive garden 
pests that I know. Spraying with buck- 
shot in the absence of the pigs’ owner 
has been found cheap and effective. In 
the unsuspected presence of the pigs’ 
owner this method is more expen- 
sive and varies with the price of 
bacon. 

V.—Joppina GARDENERS. 
(See above—“ Wire-Worm.’’) 

These are peculiar creatures which 
apparently attack carrots, potatoes, 
shallots or any root vegetable that 
wire-worms like. The symptoms are 
removal and quiet eating away of the 








give up your garden and go and live 
in town. 


VII.—Mice (ALL Sorts). 


Mice (all sorts) comprise field mice, 
house mice and boarding-house mice. 
The first have an annoying habit of 
following behind you when you are 
sowing peas and beans and digging 
them up and eating them as fast as you 
sow them, subsequently smoothing 
down the earth again in a most deceit- 
ful manner. The joke is pretty much 
on you, because it is not till some weeks 
after, when you have been wondering 
why your peas are so late in appearing, 
that you begin to wonder whether 
there are any there at all. By which 
| time it is probably too late 





Even in- 


known to collect caterpillars 
has been proved useless ; they 
merely glance loftily at the 
things and say, “Oh, a com- 
mon Pearly Egger,”’ or some- 
thing, and proceed to do more 
damage in the other parts of 
your garden than the cater- 
pillars themselves. The only 
really efficacious method of 
putting down caterpillars is 
to cut off their 7 supply, 
but this of course involves 
losing your plants and de- 
pends how deeply you feel 
about the matter. The next 
best thing is to take some 
weed, say groundsel (I can at 
any time let anybody have as 
much as they want), plant it 
out in careful rows and label 





diflora. Be sure to let the 
caterpillars see you doing this 
—-if you can even scowl and 
shake your fist at them in a 
warning-off manner so much 


MERELY 








to do much about it. 
Soaking the peas in par- 
affin before sowing is a good 
method of combating this 
particular pest; the mouse 
feels quite sick over the first, 
and after thinking it over 
| decides to knock off peas for 
|several weeks. House mice 
and boarding-house mice (it 
| is the latter who always try 
for second helpings) wait till 
the peas, beans and so on 
are well up the stick and 
then eat them off at the root 
out of sheercussedness. They 
generally choose just the time 
when the plants are begin- 
ning to flower, which is calcu- 
lated to make anyone lose his 
temper, though it is of little 
use, because the mouse has 
cunningly run away and hid- 
den. You can set mouse- 











Employer (whose salary-reducing scheme has been deprecated). 
“I nope, Mr. Baicut, you're Not pro-T.U.C.?” 
The Office Comedian (infusing genial note). “ No, 


anti-C.U.T.’ 


nwo, Srr— 


traps in the pea-rows if you 
like and if you are above be- 
|ing startled at. anything, for 
|your bag will be extremely 








the better. Then as soon as your back 
is turned most of them will come 
trooping maliciously across and start 
hungrily upon what they consider the 
more valuable plant. I should point 
out that you will of course have 
groundsel in your garden for the next 
fourteen years. 


IL1.—Wire-Worm. 
(See below-——‘‘Jobbing Gardeners.’’) 
These are peculiar creatures which 
apparently attack carrots, potatoes, 
shallots or any root vegetable that the 
jobbing gardener likes. The symptoms 
are withering of the green leaves above 


_ ground and, on further examination, 


total disappearance of the root below 
ground. 
Treatment: Engage a new jobbing 


gardener. 


root, coupled with a withering of the | 


replaced green leaves above-ground. 
Treatment: As for wire-worm. 


V1.—‘SHorno.e.” 
This is a kind of fungus which starts | 





‘varied. People don’t believe 
me any more now when I tell them of 
the different fauna I have caught in an 
ordinary house mouse trap—but I'll 
just try you with it in case. At various 
times I have had a sparrow, a snail, a 
small slug, a kind of large purple beetle, 














by making holes in the leaves and ends!a young rat (not yet in its teens), a 
by doing the whole plant in. The joke | chicken, by the toenails, subsequently 
is that it is in the earth and not really | released on loudly summoning help, 
in the plant at all, with the result that | and an unripe apple fallen from a tree. 
when you have laboriously and with! No, I haven’t yet caught a fish, but it 
breaking heart destroyed all your) really wouldn't surprise me now if | 
affected plants and replaced with| did. Once I saw a cat stalk my trap 
others, the new ones get it too. You! and jump on it to give it a surprise. 
can check the disease by dusting the | The trap, however, won. 
plants over with flowers of sulphur,| Next Week’s Pests: Bob-fly, children, 
which, being bright yellow, gives your horses, birds,“ therblight,” rust, moth, etc. 
ra a meen original effect and | A. A. 
makes you feel pretty bilious. But the | ; 
only real way to rid yourself of the|  « Pigg a ae paege ea 
; : ~ > ag All shell fish should be heavy in propor- 
worry resulting from “shothole” is to| tion to their weight.”—West London Paper. 
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Pessimistic Gardener. “ “TAIN’Y NO GOOD TRYING TO DO ANYTHING IN THIS "ERE GARDEN; THAT THERE BLIGHT'’S GOT ALL 


THESE PERTATERS.” 
Long-suffering Employer. 





OUR VILLAGE CRICKET CLUB WHIST 
DRIVE. 

Wirn the object of improving the 
sorry state of our finances we decided 
to hold a whist drive in the new Village 
Hall, instead of the annual supper at 
the ** Punch Bowl,” the decision having 
been made contrary to the advice of 
our captain, the landlord of the ** Punch 
Bowl s 

The innovation was not rendered 
necessary by the loss of gate-money, 
occasioned by the deluges which proved 
such a feature of the season, but by the 
failure of our new vice-presidents to 
appreciate the sole reason for their 
election, the only exception being 
Farmer Porrett, who promptly sent the 
requisite five shillings, accompanied 
by a letter in which he explained the 

| reasons for increasing the rent of our 
| field. 

| The drive was quite a popular event 
|} and, thanks to some extent to the 
| courtesy and tact of William the black- 
smith, our umpire, who acted as M.C.,, 
| we spent a pleasant evening marred by 
| only a few trifling incidents. The first 
| little unpleasantness occurred before 


BEASTLY 


SHAME! GoT roc A BIT TOO, DIDN'T IT? 


” 








the proceedings started, and was pro- 
| vided by one of the ladies who on enter- 
ing the room explained that she thought 
she was coming to a dance, and not 
being diverted by William’s jocular 
observation that she was ‘out to a no- 
ball,’ persisted in demanding the re- 
turn of her ninepence. 

The second incident, which happened 
during the interval for refreshments, 
was due to some outspoken and un- 
favourable comments made by our 
captain’s wife in connection with the 
catering, for which members of the 
local branch of the Women’s Institute 
were responsible. William’s inquiry, 
relative to what one could reasonably 
expect from an outlay of ninepence, 
unfortunately failed to appease either 
party. 

Towards the end of the evening our 
M.C. was afforded an opportunity of 
displaying his authority, for James, the 
under-footman at the Hall, our demon 
bowler (who is prone to be hasty), irri- 
tated by the persistent manner in which 
one of his partners trumped his tricks, 
threw the rest of his cards into the face 
of the offender by way of protest. 
William at once disqualified James, 


and, after a careful examination of the 
latter's scoring-card, consented to play 
the few remaining hands himself, and 
proved an easy winner. 

The Ladies’ Prize was won by a vis- 
itor from Slaughter-under-Weatherly, 
|somewhat to our disappointment, al- 
though, when it was learnt that, until 
late in the evening, her play had been 
based on the theory that the ace was 
the lowest card of a suit, it was gener- 
ally agreed that her play in other 
directions must have been masterly 
and that she deserved the prize. 


sible for the final unhappy incident of 
the evening, for, after presenting the 


siderable part of the speech which he 
had prepared for the cancelled sup- 
per. 


ceedings had often been hurrie« 
order to finish before closing-time, but 
that on the present occasion there was 
no such need for haste, a view which, 





however, failed to appeal to the thirsty 
imembers of the club. 


Parson, our president, was respon- 


prizes, he managed to deliver a con- | 


During the course of his remarks | 
Parson stated that in the case of our 
suppers at the “Punch Bowl,” op | 

in | 
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NEW ANGLES. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—I write to thank 
you for your suggestion, in a recent 
issue, that all is not dross that litters. 

For myself, it has lifted a load from 
my mind. I am one of those who take 
the pleasures of a wedding sadly at the 
best of times. At my sister Barbara's 
I experienced additional misgivings. 
Mindful of the Chief Announcer’s 
paternal pleas mine was a queasy con- 
science as, with a wan smile of en- 
couragement, I cast a confetto or two 
at the happy pair. Now, for all I care, 
the stuff may fall as thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa. 

But have you considered, Sir, that 
you may be putting a dangerous two- 
edged weapon into the hands of Blooms- 
bury—or wherever it is that all taboo 
is fetish, and all fetish taboo? 

I have already heard it whispered 
that Marigold Mottle, true scion of a 
knighted stock, is to have a tilt at in- 
terior decoration: she is literally alter- 
ing the attitude. At her new house, 
where she is economising from Balanced 
Budgets and things, she is having the 
dining-room floor thickly carpeted 
with loosely-spread coloured scraps of 
paper. Picnic meals are to be the 
fashion, and guests may discard on to 
the floor the paper-bags, wrappers and 
coloured fragments you now so justly 
appraise, Tins and broken bottles go 
into  ecapacious fireplace where an 
electric radiator glints on the glass and 
metal with most pleasing effect. 

Young Joseph Klaxton, so well es- 
tablished as the most original of land- 
seape gardeners, holds that the finest 
flower of the countryside is the quickly 
germinating bungalow. It all depends, 
he says, on the angle of your vision. 


| The right angle, in this case, is from 
the air; from an aeroplane the bright 


red blooms of bungaloid growth along 
the straight stem of an arterial road 
present the attractive old-world garden 
appearance of a gigantic hollyhock. 

e also thinks that few features 
have a more decorative effect than a 
refuse dump of variegated tins. Can 
storied urn or animated bust, he 
adds, reveal more of our rough island 
story ¢ 

Everyone knows Marcellus James, 
whose paintings are puzzling so many 
with their promise. He has just re- 
turned from Paris and taken a studio 
in Chelsea, and when I met him at 


_ Victoria he seemed very pleased to be 
_ back in what he calls “the well-con- 


sidered whirl’ of London. All true 
artists, he remarked, should dress with 
the admirable taste of the City man. 
For beauty of form one should. study 
the figures that decorate the kerb in 


; iwi 1 d with satisfacti 
Throgmorton Street—the polished per- | was agreed upon, and with satisfaction 
fection of the topper worn at the Pisa| we watched it being adopted in other 
angle, the uses chads of burgeoning | countries. But in the new mood of 
tie bulging as the golf-bag handle, the | ie, ames 3 Sas = money 
straight streamline of striped trouser-| questions in which we now find our. 
ing and the twinkle of neatly-bespatted | selves—the mood in which National 
feet. The Philistine! |Cabinets are built—I am wondering, 
The other day I was at luncheon with | Having been lately in several Contin- 
the Hon. April Shaw, who is renowned ental — —_ a eonagny 
for her playful fancy and her instinct | mented a far from inadequate bill by 
for the new slant. She can see through | this supercharge, I am wondering; and 
and round things. “This August,” she | it is largely the mechanical character 
said, “was the fairest August that has | of the extortion that is on my mind. 
everswum into my ps i ng inh “ there — a box to “a in — 
of my twenty-two summers. Instead| But no. It becomes part of the bill; 
of bare sky and rude glare of sun the | one more item and usually the biggest. 
picture has been filled in with shapely Having calculated the price of every- 
cloud and the glittering jewellery of| thing with, one must suppose, the 
raindrops to refresh the fair face of | scientific precision of those who are not 
a tired world. It has been ideal for | out for their health, they calmly ask 
colleen complexions. And the minds | for ten per cent more. For the staff, 
eye waters with gratitude.” of course; but why, I ask again, should 
I scarcely know what to think of the | not the staff be paid enough at the 
new angle myself—whether it is acute | start? It is an old question, but in the 
or merely obtuse. My own opinion renewed and penetrating economical 
seems to fall between two stools of | investigations to which we are now all 
thought. ;committed I find myself (without be- 
But I should not like to think that | coming mean ; merely awakening to 
the new attitude is merely a new pose.| reason) irresistibly asking it again. 
Iam, Sir, Yours,etc., X.¥.Z. | Every day the clock strikes for some 
|inquiry too long postponed; is it not 
now the hour for the tronc’s? In Mr. 
TEN PER CENT. | MacDonatp’s stirring phrase I must 
Do you remember how glad we were | (or, at any rate, I should like to) ‘see 
when the Italian waiters combined to | this through.” 
stabilise tips at ten per cent? Now, | Should, in the issue, it be decided 
we said, we can travel, at any rate in| that all tipping must stop, I have hit 

















Italy, without the old uneasiness: fear 
that we have not given enough; fear 
that we have given too much; annoy- 
ance to be giving anything at all to 
certain unsympathetic servitors. 

It did not work out quite so simply 


upon the way to stop it. Let everyone 
add ten per cent to his bill. The bus 
conductor and the newspaper boy 


would have some difficulty, since we | 


have neither centimes nor the decimal 
system, but almost everyone else could 








and happily as that when we came to| do it. Take as one example the Harley 
test it. _ There was always the uncer- Street specialist whom I shall be 
tainty in our minds as to how the! seeing directly he can tear himself 
division of the spoil was made ; if the | from the links and return to a city 
nice man im an apron with a duster, |in which it is incredible to him that | 
and his nice "i who a = anyone should be ill between July and | 
room, came in for a sufficient share; if | October. 
the offensive and far from helpful maitre! And how much do I owe you?” I | 
oe Pr seagesongeoor — ne — :| shall ask, but, instead of murmuring | 
and If the gay li y in the lift got| ‘Three guineas” in the old shame- 
aap at ae And a wae arse faced way, he will hand me his account. 
hing of warmth missing from the fare- | Thys:-— 
well; something different from the old | f 
embarrassing days when the staff lined | 
up with — hands—em barrass- | 
ing but with compensations too. And | 
of course there was the catch about the | 
hall-porter being outside this arrange-| Upon my soul I can’t see why it 
ment altogether ; and as the hall-porter should be absurd for a doctor to do this | 
a usually ‘9 ae = a com- | and reasonable for a hotel proprietor. 
petence and no little self-respect—| Or take a hat-shop. 
ease in —— | . Swiss million- | “How much is this hat?” I ask. 
aire—the problem of how little one| “A guinea. Plus ten per cent, of | 
could decently offer him was acute. count 
All the same we were glad, you re- | “Why ‘of course’? Why should you 
member, when the ten per cent basis | add ten per cent?” 





ae 
Medical Advice . . . 3 3 0 
Ten percent. . . 0 6 3} 





£3 9 3} 
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Facetious Passengei UNLESS 


“A perfectly natural charge, Sir. As 


a recognition of the courtesy and effici- 
ency of the staff.” 

“Meaning you!’ 

Yes, Sir.” 

“Why don’t you make the price of 
the hat high enough to include these 
extras ¢ 

“We do, Sir.” 

Or take the box-office. 

“I want two stalls for to-morrow 
night, please. How much?!” 

Including entertainment-tax, twen 
ty-nine shillings. And then, of course, 
there is the ten per cent.”’ 

“Why ‘of course’?”’ 


PUNCH, OR 





THEY RE CAREFUI!I 


| please, Mr 


THERE WON'T BE ENOUGH RAIN FOR THE WEEK-END.” 


Miss, 





We add that in lieu of tipping.” 

Tipping whom? The actors?” 

Oh, no, not the actors. The attend- 
ants. Poor things, they must live.”’ 

Then why don’t you pay them a 
living wage?” 


THE OPPORTUNIST. © 


His is the temperament that I'd 
POssess 
Whom no disaster can for long depress, 
Who lets no drawback serve as an 
We do excuse 
There you are, you see. If we ran up) But turns his very handicaps to use; 
against cases like this we should in our | Who, if a skeleton his cupboard owns, 
new financial clairvoyance very soon | Just cultivates a taste for Devilled 
realise the folly we have for so long Bones! W. K. H. 
been encouraging and put an end to it. | — 
But if it is to go on, let everybody be “Fumevess Morortna. 
tipped or nobody. Let me be tipped. | Sim Wa. Mornis’ Seorer.” 
Ten per cent extra on this contribution, | Headlines in Morning Paper 
Editor. E. V. L. | But pedestrians will continue to fume. 
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_tersby,” I said. “I’m trying to write 


L'il start di io 
| oy ntled © bienk sheet of paper to- 
_ wards me and unscrewed the cap of my 

















FICTION WITHOUT TEARS. 
“I wisn you would go away, Bat- 


a story. How do you imagine I can 
think out powerful situations with you 
burbling inanities at my elbow ? ” 

It was stupid of me, I admit, to 
attempt any work in the club smoking- 
room, but I had counted on Battersby 
being at Lord’s for the afternoon, and 
I couldn’t very well pack up my manu- 





mood of sober and heartfelt earnest- 
ness. Turn it on.” 

“Night,” began Battersby, “had 
dropped her velvet pall over the African 
veld, and Gwendolen Oliphant closed 
her paint-box with a snap and, turning 
into the tent, set about the preparation 
of her frugal meal of porcupine quills 
fried in camels’ fat. . . .” 

“Before we go any further,” I inter- 
rupted, “I had better remind you 


that my story need not centre round! 





script and go home when he 
came and planted himself in 
an easy-chair close to the 
writing-table. He now leaned 
forward eagerly. 

“A story, eh?” he said. 
‘By George, that’s interest- 
ing Are you writing it for 
love or for hire or reward?” 

“For money, fathead.”’ 

“Ah,” said Battersby, “in 
that case you won't be above 
accepting a little helpful ad- 
vice. 1 used to write a good 
deal myself at one time for 
a Food and Home Economics 
publication in the United 
States. Good, strong, meaty 
stuff, mostly centring round 
men and women who have 
succeeded in the field of food. 
‘ Purposive’—that is, tending 
to lead to right conduct 
and attitudes — but never 
‘preachy.’ They paid me two 
cents a word, and it was 
cheap at the price.” 

“Well,” L said,“ you might 
be able to help. Mine is to 
be an adventure story of 
the great outdoors. It must 
carry a wholesome lesson, not 
by formal preaching or moral, 
but by conveying inspiration 
to the finer traits of a well- 
rounded character; the at- 
mosphere must be clean, 
alive and inspiring, and, while 


“Ow 
romance should be the dom- “No 
inant note, anything which} sorr or 





is remotely suggestive is !____ 
banned. There must be nothing flip- 





ARE YER THIS MORNIN’, CHARLIE? 
MATE. 
HEAVY-HEADED LIKE.” 


women who have succeeded in the field 


pant or facetious; the stery must be | of food. And how do you spell ‘ veld,’ 


written in a mood of sober and heart- 
felt earnestness; but in the interests 
of modern scientific progress it may be 
approached from a mechanical angle. 
Photographs for half-tone reproduc- 


tion may y the a. 
“I think I the formula,” 
said Battersby. “This is going to be 


easy. Tell me when you're ready and 


fountain-pen. 
“= am now,” I t u ced, “in 








anyway?” 


“I fancy the final ‘t’ has become | 





ALL rnicut?” 
Don’t tTHink I’M QUITE MESELF—FEEL 


of the tsetse-flies as they stalked their 
prey in the lush jungle grass. From 
very far away’came the shrill scream 
of a tiger calling to its mate.”’ 

I laid down my pen. 

“There are no tigers in Africa,” | 
protested. ‘‘Whatever else there may 
be,”’ | added meaningly. 

Battersby accepted the correction. 

“Oh, well,” he said, “you'd better 
make it a giraffe. Only spell it with two 
‘a's.’ Remember this is an Aafricaan 
“| story.” 

* Allright, baas,”’ I agreed. 

“Gwendolen was in deep 
distress, and the delicately 





frying-pan quivered as rack- 
ing sobs shook the slender 
boyish frame. 
asked herself over and over 
again, ‘did I leave the rest- 
fulness and repose of a quiet 
country vicarage and come 
out to Africa in pursuit of 
the Will-o’-the-wisp called 
fame?’ And from deep down 
within her answered the still 
small voice of Hope, saying, 
‘ Courage, Ghenieioion, and 
keep a stiff upper lip. You 


possess artistic talent, your 


itself through the medium of 
your paint-brush, and you 





| that to-morrow is sending-in 
| day at the Royal Academy ? 
What matter though your 
picture, completed this after- 
noon, canneverreach London 
in time? There will be other 
sending-in days, and with 
grit and determination you 
will win through.’ For this 
was her secret trouble; she 





‘against her. She had painted 
_|—dear Heaven, how she had 


painted!—day after day with weari- 
|some monotony, alone in the heart 


| 
| 


of the African bush, and with tired 
hands she had worked all her starved 


obsolete, but you can ring up South | soul into the canvas, sometimes using 


Africa House and make sure. The 
point is unimportant.” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“All round her,” continued Bat- 
tersby, “the jungle was alive with 
noise—the myriad noises of the bush, 
and not even the persistent ticking of 
the tape-machine at her elbow could 
drown the mischievous chatter of the 
aasvogels, the sullen booming of the 





aardvarks or the deep-throated baying 


several brushes at once and daubing 
the paint on in great blobs. Now 
it was finished, a magnificent tropical 
landscape entitled ‘African Mud’; 
she had added the final touches to the 
canvas only that evening; but she 
was too late. To-morrow was send- 
ing-in day at the Academy, and nothing 
short of a miracle could bring ‘ African 
Mud’ to Burlington House in time.” 
Battersby paused and filled his pipe. 
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chiselled hand which held the | 


‘Why,’ she | 


| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





i 


soul is longing to express | 


| 
| 


i 


jhave an ailing mother and | 
‘three crippled sisters to sup- | 
| port. What matter though | 
|the tape-machine tells you | 


loved her art and she longed | 
| for recognition, but Fate was | 
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Peter (told to write letters of thanks 
rELEPHONE?” 


“Do - you salle think,” & 

that this will convey inspiration to 

the finer traits of a well - rounded 
character?” 

“Tt cannot fail to do so,” said Bat- 
tersby. “It simply throbs with uplift 
| should say it would be cheap at five 
cents a word,” 

Oh, very well.” 

‘On a sudden,” Battersby resumed, 

the girl pricked up her ears. Above 
the sizzling of the frying camels’ fat 
and the raucous ‘cluck-cluck’ of the 
jungle-fowl, she could hear the unmis 
takable drone of an airplane. She 
rushed from the tent just as the great 
auto-gyro fluttered down into the clear 


ing, and with outstretched arms and a | 
| was faced with a task which was te rri- | 


joyous cry she welcomed the tall, well- 
knit, athletic figure who stepped from 
the machine. ‘My hero!’ she cried, 
twining her slender arms round the 
bronzed neck. ‘Somehow | always knew 
you would come, Please Heaven we 
may yet be in time.’”’ 

“I think,” L interposed at this point, 


‘| begin to see where this ghastly story | 


Correct me if | am wrong, 
Gwendolen 
about to 


is drifting. 
but I have an idea that 
and her young man are 


PUNCH, OR 


asked, 


THE 
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after his birthday). “PLease, Mum™y, 


CAN'T 





J] WRITE MY THANK LETTERS ON THE 








from a 


approach Burlington House 
mechanical.angle.” 

“You are perfectly right,” said Bat- 
tersby. ‘It will now be necessary to 
insert a row of asterisks, to signify the 
passage of a number of hours. A mean 
and niggling device, which causes a lot | 
of unemployment among compositors, 
but it is quite usual. 





, 3 4: + * | 

It was sending-in day at the Royal 
Academy, and the President, whose 
solemn duty it was to select from among | 
the entries submitted the pictures best | 
suited to adorn the walls of that august | 
institution, paced restlessly up and | 
down the spacious galleries tugging in | 
perplexity at his \ ‘andyek beard. He) 


fying in its magnitude, for not one of | 
the canvases laid out for his inspection | 
was worthy of a place in the Academy, 
and he knew it. If he could but find | 
even one picture good e nough the situ- | 
ation would be saved and the doors | 
coul 1 be thrown open to the public. | 
As he stood there pondering this | 
problem he heard a light step behind | 
him and, looking round, he saw a tall 
well-knit young man accompanied by! 


a girl of astonishing beauty and stag- 
gering beneath the weight of a canvas 
of colossal dimensions. One glance at 
‘African Mud’ told the President all he 
wanted to know. The picture was the 
bee’s elbow, a veritable ball of fire. 
With a hoarse cry of ‘Eureka!’ he 
leaped upon the canvas, picked it up 
| by its string and hung it on a tin-tack 
'on the centre wall of the main gallery. 
And as the heavy entrance-doors rolled 
creaking back upon their hinges to 
admit the fashionable throng to the 
Private View, Gwendolen Oliphant, 
R.A., and her airman lover passed out 
through the emergency exit into the 
Burlington Arcade and hand-in-hand 
they went towards the sunset.” 
“What did they do that for!” I 

| asked. 

“The public-houses,” replied Bat- 
| tersby, rising and crossing over to a 
bell-push, “would be opening just 
about then. It’s thirsty work, Art.” 





“When the police went to an hotel to look 
for Capone, they found him out, 
Daily Paper. 
The Prohibition authorities found him 
out long ago. 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue Misocynist. 
Mr. Salmagundi was rich and quite 
good-looking and fairly young, and he 


_ got on well with men but he couldn’t 


abide ladies, because he said all those 
he had ever met had the brains of rab- 


bits except his mother and one of his 
- aunts and if he was polite to them they 
| always wanted to marry him unless 
_ they were married already and then it 


was waste of time being polite to them 
as nothing could come of it and it was 


dull work. So he was very rude to all 


the ladies he came across and when 


a misogynist he looked it up 

in the dictionary and found it .-—— 
meant somebody who couldn't 
abide ladies and he said yes 
that is just what I am and I 
glory in it. 

Well Miss Mollie Pulsatilla 
came to stay with her aunt 
Miss Emblem in the village 
where Mr. Salmagundi lived 
and she heard he was a miso- 
gynist and gloried in it and 
she said I will teach him a 
lesson. And Miss Emblem said 
what shall you do? And she 
said J will make him fall in 
love with me and when he 
proposes to me I shall refuse 
him, that will make twelve 
of them I have refused and I 
shall have something to talk 
about when I go to the Lido 
next month. And Miss Em- 
blem said well I don’t think 
you will be able to do it, but 
it is rather dull for you here 
and for me too, so it is worth 
trying just to amuse us both, 
and if you can get him to 
propose to you I will give you 
twenty pounds.to buy 
with, And Mollie who was very 
modern said you were always an old 
sport Auntie and at any rate I will give 
you a run for your money. 

Well Miss Emblem wrote a letter to 
Mr. Salmagundi and asked him to go 
and have tea with her, and he wrote 
back and said he had something better 
to do than to go and have tea with old 
women who were past their prime and 

had the brains of rabbits. And Miss 
Emblem said that was only his little 
way and she didn’t mind it, and she 
wrote him another letter and said she 
had her niece Mollie Pulsatilla staying 
et her who was a misanthrope, and 
| as penton, ee ist it might be 
_ rather interesting for them rangle 
| And he looked up misanthrope in the 
| dictionary and found it meant some- 
_ body who couldn't abide gentlemen, 





(ied) Ke) (ay) 


and he had seen Mollie Pulsatilla in the 
post-office and elbowed her out of the 
way to buy some stamps, and she had 
trod on a corn he had with the heel of 
her shoe and sent him hopping off so 
that she could buy her stamps first, 
and he didn’t quite like it that she 
didn’t seem to have fallen in love with 
him, but if she was a misanthrope that 
accounted for it and he thought he 
would teach her. So he wrote back to 
Miss Emblem and said well have it your 
own way, I will bring an ounce of my 
own tea because I don’t suppose yours 
will be worth drinking, and please have 





plenty of anchovy paste sandwiches if 


\ 
~~ F Deie> ae’ } > 





“Wy HASN'T HE BROUGHT HIS KEEPER?” 


you can afford to buy a pot of it. And 
Miss Emblem was such an old sport | 
that she only laughed and said to 
Mollie I don’t care about being rude 
myself because I wasn’t brought up to. 
it, but if you can pay him out for being 
as rude as that I shan’t be sorry. And | 
Mollie said call that being rude? You 
wait till you hear me. 

Well Mr. Salmagundi came to tea, | 
and he really looked rather handsome, 
like Mussouint only younger, because 
his grandfather had been an Italian but | 
he had got his rudeness from his father 
being a railway contractor and picking 
it up from the navvies, but they didn’t | 
mean anything by it and he did. And | 
Mollie Pulsatilla wasn’t there when he | 
came in and he said to Miss Emblem | 





where is that girl? If you have got me 





_ said give me some more tea, and when I | 
| say tea I mean tea and not hogwash. So | 


had better not be rude any more, and 
they had quite an interesting talk about 


| poetry and read a good deal of it when 
they had nothing better to do. And 


Mollie Pulsatilla had the brains of a 
rabbit because she was quite as clever 
as he was, and when he went away he 


here under false pretences I shall go 
straight away again and you can have 
your tea by yourself. And Miss Em- 
blem said she will be down in a minute 
I am so glad you have come Mr. Sal- 
magundi, I feel it to be a great honour. 


And he said well so it is, and just ! 


then Mollie came into the room, and 
she really looked perfectly lovely like 
a movie star only prettier, and she said 
to Miss Emblem who is this chim- 
panzee auntie, you do have freaks in 
this village, have we got to feed him 
like a human being? 
Well Mr. Salmagundi didn’t like that 
at all, as he was proud of his good looks 
and hadn’t thought anybody 
| could mistake him for a 
chimpanzee, and he grew red 
with vexation, but before he 
| could say anything Miss Em- 
, blem said this is Mr. Salmag- 
undi I told you about, and 
Mollie said oh that accounts 
for it, but why hasn't he 
brought his keeper ? 

So then Mr. Salmagundi 
picked up a little and he was 
really rather bowled over by 
Mollie Pulsatilla who was 
more lovely than anybody he 
had ever seen before, so he 
said 1 suppose you are only 
being rude because I am a | 
misogynist and glory in it, but 
I don’t mind being polite for 
a change now I am here, as I 
get rather tired of being rude 
always. And Mollie said lam 
never rude myself and you 
had better not be either or | 
shall telephone for the police, 
here are your anchovy sand- 
wiches, you can go outside 
and eat them on the mat. 

Well the end of it was that 
Mr. Salmagundi grew quite 
meek, as Mollie wouldn't let 
him be anything else, and the 


mony 





last rude thing he said was when he 


passed his cup to Miss Emblem and | 
} 


when Miss Emblem had poured it out 
Mollie took the cup of tea and threw it 
at him, and after that he thought he 


SHELLEY, because they both liked 


Mr. Salmagundi couldn’t say that 


had quite left off being a misogynist. 
Well Mollie didn’t go to the Lido but 
went on staying with her aunt Miss 





Emblem, and a month later the vicar 
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gave it out in church that if anybody | 


| knew any reason why Antonio Salma- | 


gundi and Mary Pulsatilla should not | 
be joined together in matrimony he 
should expect them to get up and say | 
so. But nobody did get up, as Mr. Salma- | 
gundi had left off being rude altogether 
by this time and would even open doors 
for Miss Emblem to go through, instead 
of going through them first himself and 
banging them in her face, and soon 
after that he and Mollie were married, | 
because Mollie had really taken a fancy 
to him from the very first and had only 
pretended she thought he was a chim- 
panzee so as to teach him a lesson. 
And the marriage was quite a suc- 
cess because Mollie kept the upper hand | 
and locked him out of the house if he 
didn’t behave properly and wouldn't 
let him him in again until he said he 
was sorry. And he soon learnt to do 
what she told him and Miss Emblem 
grew quite fond of him and said if she 
had come across somebody as obedient 
and polite as that when she was young 
she might have married herself. A. M. 








“You can BE Fat FreeE!!” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
Not at the Hétel Caviar! 
GANDHI Saris tn Lorn CLorH AND SCARF.’ 
Sunday Paper. 
Our readers will remember that Ulysses 
went to sea in a wimple. 








Producer (to Talkie Star). “ COME, COME! 
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LONDON PRIDE. 


Or London’s motor-busses 
I sing in terms of praise, 
As fine a theme for vusses! 
As anyone could raise; 
What rolling wealth of colour 
They splash about the town; 
London would be much duller 
Were they, for instance, brown. 


The charm of London's busses; 
For quite a trifling fare 

People with meagre pusses * 
Can travel anywhere; 

The meanest feel their tanners 
Are comfortably spent, 

While the conductor's manners 
Proclaim him quite the gent. 


The old men tell of busses 
Small, clumsy, slow, and sad, 
Drawn by a pair of husses * 
Who had to strain like mad; 
Of livers rudely shaken, 
Of squiggles up the skin; 
Then, if I’m not mistaken, 
Rubber had not come in. 


Compare with these our busses; 
How Science joined with Art 
Lavish their best resusses * 
On the most minor part; 





Iry 


5 Horses. 
* Guess this one. 


Verses 
* Not cats. 


| One finds no detail lacking; 

One feels no trace of jar, 

While one admires the whacking 
Great creatures that they are. 


Then long may London’s busses 
Their scarlet courses run, 
| While everyone discusses * 
How, at the price, it’s done; 
May time increase their glories, 
And give them in the end 

One or two extra stories, 
And joints, to make them bend! 
| Dum-DvuoM. 





Big Golf. 
| “The shot that beat Hunter was his drive 
|to the 17th 2885 yards, It was a little too 
| long.” —Daily Paper. 
|Some players when desperate will go 
| to any lengths. 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“SrarrorpsHireE Hounps IN THE Esk. 
| The otter took refuge in a drain in Mr. 
j 
| quickly killed.”—- Yorkshire Paper. 

| Before the unhappy animal could cry 
“Jack Robinson.” 





“Sterne was being ironical when he wrote 
‘They order this matter better in France.’ 
What he really meant was not ‘better’ but 
| ‘different.’”"—Leader in Evening Paper. 
| Why this reflection on poor STERNE’S 
' grammar ? 


| 














TO IMAGINE YOU'RE STRANDED ON A DESERT ISLAND, NOT A SOUL IN SIGHT.” 


John Robinson's field, but was ejected and | 





| 
| 
| 
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Lady Blanche. -“ Tus 1% aA PRETTY DUD sHow, BrLL. 
COLUMN TO-MORROW,” 
‘ , - . 

Lord William. “ Wert, Look HERE—I'LL HAVE A TRY IF YOU'LL SNAP OUT ONE OF YOUR BRILLIANT ‘MOTS’ FOR MY 


PAGE NEXT SUNDAY.” 





FoR HEAVEN'S SAKE DO SOMETHING BRIGHT FOR MY GOSSIP 








MY HAT! 


Tue so-called Fair Sex and myself 
seem to have executed in the matter 


of hats what the writers of political 


correspondence call a volte-face—they 
have got my billycock and I have got 
their embarrassment. The embarrass- 
ment arises, you see, from my recently 
acquired béret. 

Have the goodness to believe that 
the béret was not, in the first place, 
acquired for anything but the plainest 
and most presentable of purposes; it 
was not a case of art or ornament, but 
strict and obvious utility. A béret 
won't blow off however fast you drive 
with the hood down; and even in this 

| painful summer there have been holi- 
_ day occasions when it was possible to 
_ put the hood down and go as fast as 
_ the car would let you. It is admitted, 
_ then, that the béret (a black béret, that 
_ is) represents value rather than vanity ? 
— well, then. But, having ac- 
quired the blamed thing, one would 
| like to wear it with distinction, would 
he not? Very well again; be warned in 
_ time—if your face is rather like a muffin 
| to begin with, it will be almost indis- 
| tinguishable from a muffin if the béret 


| 











above it be not accurately adjusted at | ass. I am not an ass but an invalid. I 
the exact angle which imparts a touch | am suffering from Béret-béret or the 
of the older Latin Quarter to the more | latest form of Peeping Sickness. 
solid. qualities of the bull-dog breed. | —- 
Take it from me, it is no use jamming | LONDON SONG. 
a béret on; it has got to be adjusted. | ; ; 
And you cannot adjust it (at least [| Tuey who walked with many friends 
cannot) without a looking-glass. Shall find themselves alone, 

So there you are—and, unless you The princes shall go down to dust 
are very careful, there you will most! And leave an empty throne, 
linbeautifully remain. You remember | And they who ruled shall bow the head 
all those old jokes about ladies who} And bear in turn the load, 
were perpetually worrying whether | While tales are told and beer is spilt 
their hats were on straight? Their | Along the Old Kent Road. 
trouble is now mine; their old care has | Beauty's face will alter 
become my constant anxiety. I put/ and vogue may follow vogue, 
my hat — before a mirror and with) nd many a saint with placid face 
infinite solicitude ; if it works loose in| Shall prove himself a rogue, 
transit 1 seek a shop-window and try| 444 men may pull their houses down 
to pretend-I am scratching my head|"  &, puild them ridge on ridge, 
while looking at _ picture - postcards. | While all the time the Thames goes on 
Did I say that a béret would not blow | Ranke a as : 

~ anh | Beneath Blackfriars Bridge. 

off? Iam beginning to wish it would, | 
and the devil would fly away with it. | Ships may leave the land behind 

Men and brothers, do not judge me} And find another sky, 
harshly on my holiday. If vou see me| New stars will burn across the night 
wandering down the High Street in the| And old stars dim and die, 
direction of the garage, and if, as I go,| Boundaries may break and change 
L appear to be glancing at my reflection! And land may war with land, 
in every window and polished surface, | But still the exiled heart shall turn 
do not assume that I am a conceited| At sunset to the Strand. 
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A NEW DAY BEGINS. 
JOHN BULL LOOKS HOPEFULLY TO WESTMINSTER. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER 


Happy Mr 


“STRIKING THI 





AN EASTERN GARDEN. 


I aM no gardener. 

I leave everything more or less to 
Valérie. Occasionally I walk around 
the garden with the mali, but the fact 
is he doesn’t understand my classical 
Urdu, and I have equal difficulty with 
his dog-Latin. It isn’t easy to get re- 
sults that way; but then, as Valérie 
does all the real supervision and gets 
all the real results, it doesn’t actually 
matter. 

During the rains there is nothing 
much to do in the garden except weed, 
chil (or shave the ground), and build 
miniature golf-courses. George and I 
have just completed the plans for a 
course of ten holes in our garden here 
in Laraipur. We have the thing all 
worked out on paper, and we have sur- 

| veyed the ground and played a mental 
round or two in anticipation. It is 

necessary to construct the course during 
the monsoon because the preparation 
of greens and sowing of doob grass give 
the best results at this season. Take 
care of the greens and the hazards will 
take care of themselves. But I don't 
suppose you want to hear about our 

| proposed links, do you? 
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The first tee then will naturally 
enough be under the portico. From 
here a short pitch will take you to the 
cook-house green, where the Zinnias 
will make a difficult hazard, especially 
as the mixed Giant Grandiflora Robusta 
Plenissima and Curled and Crested 
Slegans we planted are coming on very 
well. From here you take a niblick and 
go over the cook-house to the second 
green in the middle of the vegetable- 
garden. The hazards for this hole com- 
prise the Brinjal or Egg Plant, the 
Old Homestead Scarlet Runners, Okra 
or Lady’s Fingers, Hardy Improved 
Round Spinach, Sludger’s Early Snow- 
ball Double-Breasted Kohl-Rabi, and 
other Indian vegetables. The spinach 
is really nothing of a hazard—nothing 
at all. Indeed the chief hazard here is 
the Lady’s Fingers—and of course the 
cook-house. 

The third is a longer affair. To get 
to the tee you have to cross the road to 
the garage—that is to say, the road to 
the garage must be crossed. Your tee- 
shot will explore that section of the 
garden known by courtesy as the 
Rockery, because of the kankar and 
bricks (the only rock available in these 

| parts) lying about beneath the lichen 
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‘and early sting-nettles; it might be a 
half-mashie. The main difficulty about 
this hole, apart from the Rockery, is 
the mori, or Indian drain, running 
| along the edge of the green. The fourth 
| is a small hole to the garage-door, little 
more than a putt. Perhaps I shouldn't 
| have mentioned it. The next, or fifth, 





| is to be known as the Alps. The tee is | 


| situated on the flat roof of the garage. 
| There will be two ways of playing the 
|hole. You go either (a) over the bunga- 
| low, or (6) around it. The latter method 
'makes an interesting dog-leg, or, to be 
more accurate, a scorpion-claw; but 
|method (a) is to be preferred, because 
| you go up at the turn, if you follow me 
|—or through the dining-room window 
|(where the whisky decanter is) if you 
follow George. 

The sixth is the longest hole on the 
course—from the rose-garden to the 
/middle of the herbaceous bed on the 
far side of the tennis-court. A full 
'mashie, I should say, though George 
| says a jigger. This hole is not only the 
‘longest, but also the most difficult on 
‘account of the interesting and varied 
‘fairway to be negotiated. There are 
‘first two Gold Mohurs to the right, 
|followed by the front drive, bordered 
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| by hedges of tenacious Tacoma, which 
| must be carried. Then comes the well. 
| Balls which go into the well (if re- 


clubs’ length of the masonry super- 


= 


| Says the seventh—ridiculous, I say the 


_a satisfactory formula as a basis for 


, suddenly put her foot down. She bans 


| flower, the fifth on account of the | however, only three weeks after Lizzie’ 
| dining -room windows, the si 


Y 
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covered) may be dropped within five 


structure without penalty. We are 
thinking of making a further local rule 
here that if three balls are put into the 
well in succession a player may drop 
on the further side of the masonry 
superstructure on the ramp, on the 
principle that by this time it will be 
best to let well alone. The cactery on) 
the left is out of bounds. The tennis- 
court is, of course, mere child’s play, 
when and if you get there, except when 





the screens and net are in position. 


the most difficult hazards imaginable, | 


such as Geranium red {~ 
and Delphinium blue | 
and choice mixed | 
Escholz — Eschchso — 
Eschhhh-—you know, | 
Californian Poppies. | 
Yes, a most interest- | 
ing hole. It reminds | 
me, though not too! 
much, of the ninth at | 
St. Banadoe and the 
fifteenth at Cairn Gorm. 
The seventh crosses | 
the nursery-beds, seed- 
boxes and Blue Gums 
to the Arbour, which is | 
covered with Petrza. | 
This is followed by the | 
eighth and ninth—two 
comparatively short | 
holes, little more than 


puttse Perhaps 1) 
shouldn't have men- 
tioned them. And‘ 


account of the tennis-court and herb- 
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| ceived orders to proceed to India, and, so 


aceous borders, the seventh on account | far as I have been able at ascertain, the 
of the tender seedlings, and the tenth | pair never met. Lieutenant Montmor. 


on account of the tennis-court. 

That finishes it. There remains no- 
thing to do now but weed and chil (or 
shave the ground). 





LIZZIE’S FIGHT. 


| 
| 
| 


ency afterwards married Julia, second 
daughter of Lady Fipps-Fipps, to whom 
he proved a faithful and devoted hus- 
band and son-in-law. 

The Grampian Railway had now been 
running to, or, perhaps one should say, 
in operation towards Inverness for some 


A Turittine AND Reauistic ROMANCE | years, and Lizzie’s arrival, two hours 
or Mrp-VicrortaN TIMES IN THE) behind time, passed almost unnoticed. 


Mip-VicroRtIAN MANNER. 


| Bewildered by the noise and bustle of 








In the vear 18— the minister of the | the station, in which three trains were 
scge of X., in Sutherlandshire, was a| standing at once, amazed at the evi- | 


ev. Mr. A——. 


In this misfortune— | dences of luxury and ostentation in the 


for such, in the depths of his heart, he | attire of those around her, she might 
Finally comes the herbaceous bed, | considered it—he was comforted by the | have fallen an easy prey to the un- 
which in season will present some of | presence and assiduous attention of his scrupulous Sir Francis Deveron if his 


niece Lizzie, a pale girl of some twenty- 








Shipwrecked Sailor (to ditto, who is walking about raft restlessly). 
GET ON MY NERVES WIV YOUR BLINKEIN’ BIKIN’.” 


'train had not left some three hours | 


™) before she arrived. As | 


it was, so ignorant was 
she of the ways of a 
| great city that she ap- 
proached a stout ventle- 


/and with the utmost 
simplicity asked him 


M’Farlane’s place. This 
he immediately did, 
adding that he was de- 
‘lighted to meet any 
‘friend of John’s. 
Lizzie now found her- 
‘self in surroundings 
very different from 


| resolved, so far as it 
lay in her power, to 
spend the rest of her 
life in Inverness. Re- 
_alising, however, that 
even with the most 


‘Vor 


finally comes the tenth. The tenth, or | five summers, with a shrinking manner | rigorous economy her small patrimony 
last, crosses the tennis-court diagonally | and a scanty but sufficient wardrobe of | could not last her beyond her forty- 
sober-hued garments. Lizzie had lived | fifth year, she determined to seek some 
in the manse since childhood, acquiring | 


to the Neem tree, demanding a short. 
pitch or long putt; and we are now at 
the bungalow again and it is time for tea. 

George has lately insisted that the 
course is too long. That is due to his 
retrenchment complex. He has had 
his salary reduced by ten per cent and 
he wants to retrench to a similar ex- 
tent on our miniature golf-course. But 
which of the holes is to go? George 


fifth ; George will have none of it. It is 
all very difficult, and unless we can find 


agreement the thing will never be con- 
structed at all. 

As a matter of fact the thing will 
never be constructed at all. Valérie has 





there, in addition tothe three rudiments, 
a fair acquaintanceship with Latin, 
Greek, Algebra and Astronomy. Hebrew 
her uncle had not taught her, wisely 
concluding that such knowledge would 
avail her but little in after life. 

When therefore, a few months after 
this story opens, the Rev. Mr. A- 
overset his trap at the Corrievreckan 


some five hundred pounds and a library 
of theological books, Lizzie set out for 


Inverness with the intention of having | 


a high old time. 
At this period there was in the garri- 


son at Fort George a handsome young | 
| officer of the Line, Lieutenant the Hon. 


| the first on account of the zinnias, the | Beaumont Montmorency, third son of 
_ second on account of the early cauli- | the Earl of Hildebrand. Unfortunately, 


\ 


xth en) 


means of augmenting it. Perceiving in 


_the local journal an advertisement for a 


governess for two children, ages seven 
and nine, French and music, she imme- 
diately applied for the position; but, 


|owing to her total ignorance of French 


and music, was kindly but firmly re- 


| jected. 


In this impasse, while walking one 


day in dejected mood on the bank of 
Bridge, leaving his niece heiress to 


the river Ness, musing on the hard- 
ships which awaited her in her forty- 
fifth year unless some stroke of good 
fortune intervened, she observed ap- 
proaching her a young man. He was 


‘tall, well-favoured, with dark bushy 


| whiskers and light check trousers; and, 


}as he strode along the grass-bordered 


track, combined grace and agility with a 
pleasing assurance, and even arrogance, 


s|of demeanour. Casting down her eyes 


arrival in Inverness, his regiment re-|she permitted him to pass; then with 


/man in Harris tweeds, | 


to direct her to John 


| those of her youth, and | 
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be ating heart followe d ata disc reet dis. 
tance to his place of abode. It was, she 
iscertained, a boarding-house. Hence- 
forth, our heroine resolved, she would 
keep a boarding-house. 

Fortune favoured her, and very soon 
she had (in addition to several females) 
three young men from whom to choose 
—a painter (house), a postman and a 
booking-clerk. Of these only the post- 
man could be truthfully said to be good- 
looking, but all were possessed of an 
amiable disposition and a modicum of 
means. Amid their rival claims she 
spent hours of mental conflict, but a 
period was put to her indecision by the 
revelation, at the end of a fortnight, of 
her inability to cook any other than 
milk-puddings, and her boarders, with 
the exception of the booking-clerk and 
one old lady, who were partial to such 
fare, left en bloc. 

Recognising in this occurrence a 
directing finger, Lizzie now devoted 
herself with assiduity to the booking- 
clerk, training him to remove his boots 
ere entering the parlour, to abandon 
the use of tobacco indoors, to beware 
of complaints regarding the food served 
up and to reserve his spare cash for 
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SHOULD HAVE DONE BETTER THAN TWO BRACE IN THAT FIRST DRIVE.” 
‘I'M NOT SURPRISED, CONSIDERING THE FUNNY WAYS OF SOME OF 
rO ME LAY DOWN IN THE BOTTOM OF HIS BUTT WHENEVER THE BIRDS BEGAN TO 


the first time 





future emergencies. Just when her| ment a strong affection dev eloped be- 
efforts appeared to be meeting with| tween the pair? To Lizzie, warned by 
success, the booking-clerk jammed his | previousexperience, nothing seemed too 
fingers in a doorway and, after a week | | good for John, and when he broached 
in hospital, took lodgings elsewhere. the subject of marriage he was instantly 
Left thus with one old lady as her | and cordially accepted. 
sole support and anchor, our heroine| The ceremony was delayed some five 
was almost in despair. The future| years while John struggled through his 
indeed might not have seemed so black | divinity course. In the interval Lizzie 
if the old lady had been rich and with-!| laboured heroically in the bosrding- 
out relatives, but unfortunately she | house, contriving by superhuman efforts 
was supported by her son-in-law, who, | to pay not only her own way but also 
Lizzie was confident, performed this | the greater part of her fiancé’s. At 
pious office rather from duty than ineli- | length the long struggle was over, and 
nation. At this juncture, while seated|on the 18th of April, 18—, the pair 
disconsolately one evening in the| were united. Shortly afterwards, the 





‘kitchen, Lizzie was awakened from) Rev. Mr. M—— was appointed to the 


meditation by a ring at the door-bell,| parish of X. in Sutherlandshire, and 
and, hastening to respond to it, beheld | there, for the rest of her life, our heroine 
for the first time in her life John M resided, a pale lady of shrinking manner, 
John M—— at this period of his! with a re but sufficient wardrobe 
career was about twenty-four years of | of sober-h garments. 
age, delicate, almost effeminate in ap- | ——S 
pearance, and just commencing schol- Likcle aoaubtle anmeed te est ed Roce ag 
astic duties in the Inverness Academy. | 0 hichgato Hil will be taken down and 
Finding himself, however, ill- adapted | | cleaned. They were first cast in 1669.” 
to this career, he was even then con- | Daily Paper. 
templating the higher calling of the| But were nevertheless forecast by 
ministry. Need I say that from the) Dick Wurrrtxeron about three cen- 


moment of his hesanenttea the establish- | turies earlier. 
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| and SNOWDEN would come and thump 
HEROES OF THE HOUR. |on the back. A slightly bloated yet 
“So far as I can see,” I said, “in the | withal a dignified figure. A_bottle- 
case of a rich man like yourself, Pond- | nosed yet morally beautiful Ponderby. 
erby, who pays a thumping super-tax | A national memorial. 
and drinks quantities of brandy and | epitaph, when he died, leaving a fat lot 
French wine, and smokes cigars pro- | for the death duties———” 
fusely, and keeps a motor-car with a| “I wish you’d shut up,” said Pond- 
crest on it, and writes hundreds of | erby rather crossly. ‘‘I suppose you ’ve 
letters, and has a gun licence and a/| been studying the subject of direct and 
rod licence, and one or two dog licences, | indirect taxation?” 
and uses the wireless, and goes to; “A little,” I said. 
theatres and cinemas and agricultural | Smrru between us. 
showsand flower-showsand horse-shows | as you might say, and I followed him. 
and race meetings and dog races and | I wonder if you knew, by the way, that 
dirt-track races, and. re 
“Steady on!” said Ponderby. “I | three years old by tinkers, and had to 
don’t do half those things.” | be tracked and recovered by his uncle 
“Then you ought to be ashamed of | from a wood ?”’ 
yourself,” I said. “I believe you do,| ‘Has that got very much to do with 
but no matter. I’ll take your word for | it?” he inquired. 
it. Supposing you did, and supposing| “Nothing, except the narrow shave 
you kept a butler and a valet and a | the poor chap had of becoming a gypsy 
gardener, and were constantly entering | and never worrying about taxation at 
into foolish litigation, then, so far as I | all. No doubt he was rather a blighter 
can see, you would be the man to whom | in many ways, but what I want to call 
ne would point, or ought to point, | attention to is his maxim that every 
as the saviour of their country in the | tax ought to be levied at the time or in 
| hour of peril; the man whom Ramsay the manner at which it is most likely 
MacDonaLp and BaLpwiy and SaMvEL | to be convenient for the contributor to 
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A man whose 


| ApaAM SMITH was stolen as a child oi | 





pay it. Also that he likes indirect taxes 
because the consumer pays them little 
by little as he buys the goods. It seems 
to me that the great thing in these 
days is to encourage luxury and ex- 
travagance in the citizen for the benefit 
of the State. Nobody can really expect 
us to pay more income-tax than we do 
at present; but when it is sincerely and 
truly felt that the man who refuses to 
buy a cigar is doing his country a dis- 


| service, and that a man who telephones 
He blazed the trail, | 


when he might have sent a telegram is 
losing the NELSON touch———”’ 


“It seems to me,” said Ponderby, | 


“that a good many other luxuries 
ought to be taxed so as to dashed well 
distribute the burden. A lot of fellers 
don’t smoke or drink. But look at 
oysters. I don’t like oysters myself, 
but crowds of fellers would give their 
soul for them, duty or no duty. And 
paté de foie gras.” 

“And periwinkles,”’” 1 suggested. 
‘Why not periwinkles? I assure you 
that the desire of some people for peri- 
winkles is as the desire of a moth for a 
star. And the same with fried fish.” 


“It would be difficult to collect,” | 


urged Ponderby. 
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“Not if the vendor has to take out | 


a licence. Besides, you forget the force 
of propaganda. If you can get a man 
into the habit of saying, ‘Let us go 
over the Top and have three-penny- 
worth of periwinkles for the Mother- 
land’s sake,’ he won’t mind if he is pay- 
ing a penny more than last year. The 
fried fish shop should be the front line 
of our financial rehabilitation. And 
then there’s beach-wear. And sun- 
burn. We mustn’t leave the women 
out. And permanent waves. And 
toilet cream. 
lower the consumption of these things 
if every woman who is greasing her 
face feels certain that she is greasing 
it for England’s good. Let the luxury 
trades go on, but let every girl who 
uses a lipstick feel like a W.A.A.C.” 

“Or like a countess with a coronet 
on her car,”’ said Ponderby. “I think 
you re right about that. Take the case 
of a man r 

“I know what you're going to say,” 
I broke in. “Take the case of a man 
who doesn’t ever write any letters, and 
abstains from tobacco altogether, and 
is a strict teetotaler and hates Greta 
GARBO, and walks to his work, and 
hasn’t got a dog or a wireless-set.”’ 

“And perhaps doesn’t pay income- 
tax either.” 

‘The man is a swab,” I said. “‘He’s 
putting his country in the cart. Every- 
thing is being done for him and he 
gives no return. He ought to be made 
to put his back into it, and go and have 
a glass of beer or buy a packet of cigar- 
ettes from an automatic machine. He 
should be hounded into the post-office 
by an infuriated mob. Petrol should be 
dumped in his back-yard. Suppose for 
a moment that this traitor were to go 
on the dole. With his wretched attitude 
towards the nation’s welfare he might 





even save money and put it away in a} 


sock. He would then be an out-and-out 
parasite, sponging on the rest of the 
community and never returning a 
penny to the Treasury unless someone 
could inveigle him into a cinema or 
tempt him to go greycing, or watch 
the Arsenal some afternoon. Clearly, 
the man becomes a conscientious ob- 
jector to the great idealistic movement 
of the hour, which is to be taxed as 
much as we possibly can be taxed. 
Whereas you and I joining up as Bud- 


get balancers, waving farewell to our! 


women-folk, march into a restaurant 
and order——”’ 

“Quite,” said Ponderby. “Two 
more indirect taxes and soda-water,”’ 
he said, turning to the waiter. 

‘* And there is another point,” I said, 
when the benefits to the Treasury had 
accrued in front of us. “‘I think there 
ought to be a little more recognition of 


You don’t of necessity | 





“OH, SHURRUP, THE LOT oF YER! YER MAKES ME GLAD TO GIT BACK TO "IM. 











the people who do their bit for the 
State. Something like a badge or a 
ribbon to be worn by those who patron- 
ise the post-office and the excise and 
the theatres most.’ 

“Do you really think,” asked Pon- 
derby, “that that is the way Apam 
SmirH would have felt about it?” 

‘‘He had hardly worked things out,” 
I said, “‘as succeeding thinkers like 
myself have done. Besides, he was a 
Scot. My own view is that, failing a| 
poll-tax, we have all got to pull together | 
for the sake of the National Govern- | 








ment and never permit ourselves one 
highly-taxed luxury when we might 
take two or three.” 

“Waiter!” said Ponderby. . . . 
Evoz. | 








End-of-the-Season Bargains. 
“Curear Wickets at Lorp’s.” 
Evening Paper. 
Journalistic Suicide. 

“Too much has been done already im the 
way of exaggeration and we have ourselves 
to thank for many of the malicious rumours 
which are being spread regarding British 
credit.” —Leader in Evening Paper. 
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ane |quiet enjoyment of whisky, marsala | is a school of decorous English speech | 
AT THE PLAY. | and, on great occasions such as this of | is no longer tenable, I am afraid. 

“Toss Navanty Nrvettes ” the fireworks party, chablis, to the| Two years pass. Doris is sadly play- 

(CRITERION). assertion of his authority against the | ing “When Weare Married” inachenille- 
cE Tue shining or perhaps we might | quiet tyranny of his Miranda. (Authors haunted drawing-room, The apparently 
tt rather say the drab innocence of those | should, by the way, avoid names end- mild John has turned Tartar and Is 
| far-off days is the theme of this mild | ing in “‘a.” “Idea” too is a dangerous | raising hell about a clothes- brush. Eric, 
| little extravaganza by E. SavacE having come into his father’s 
GranaM and RonaLp Simpson. money, has returned from exile in 
Those of us who knew our nineties Australia, where he had been sent | 
were quite aware that hearts quite to avoid bookmakers. Doris has 
as bold and bad as those of our been seen by the immense forbid- 
deplorable day beat above the tight ding char (Miss Dora Grecory) 
a waistbands and heavy alberts of emerging from his “rooms” — 
if the period. But it suits the purpose “rooms” were deadly things in 
of our authors to believe otherwise. those days—and, being inexperi- 
As Sir Nice, Prayratr, the pro- enced, pays blackmail to the help. 
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crassly manoeuvres to entangle the 
pompous idiot, John Glazebrook— 
| imagine “something (but nothing 
much) in the City "—into marriage 
with a most reluctant Doris, O 


ua ducer, hints in one of those sly SS Papa Wilder begins to show 
Be disarming little notes which are a ==e=' active sympathy with his badly- 
3 feature of his programmes, this is a = used daughter. Nancy has married 
£ vision of a past age seen through Md Y and buried her curate. a 
BY the self-consciously superior eyes Another year passes. All Ealing, | 
Fi of to-day. He refers explicitly to ¥ 3 where the old Wilders now live, | 
Es Mr. MicnaeL WeiIGut’s settings —— is frothing over the Glazebrook | 
qd and costumes, but he implies a divorce-case. Miranda fears the | 
x good deal more. And as Sir NiGEL ruin of her second Thursday. The | 
if is a specialist in pleasant period Vicar’s wife and others call to rub | 
eel il distortions one understands the salt into the wound. Nancy, who | 
lilt appeal that this amiable libel Hee has speedily forgotten her curate, | 
BG makes to him. Hy3Ce DEN Ae y brings some consolation in the | 
4 | Shoe Wilders’ drawing-room at PASSION’S SLAVE—1896. shape of an elderly gost of s pro- 
& } enley in the summer of 1896 fessor to whom she is affianced, | 
et . . John Glazebrook . . Mr. Lamont Dickson. s . 
Ht shows us three wasp- waisted young Doris Wilder weiss iiainn Shiacees and Doris stamps on the embers 
dt women with heavy ballooning ee a of the dying tea-party by appear- 
i sleeves and skirts covering their notori- | word. There was a good deal of Mir- | ing in a ravishing frock and a pretty 
at ously dangerous ankles. Each has a | anda(r)ing and an idear or two to shock | brazen air: and finally Maud (now 
TT secret. The demure, pious and homely | the sensitive ear. The theory held by Lady Granchester, through a happy 
qf Nancy (Miss Pameta WILLINS) is | some foolish optimists that the theatre | boating accident) comes to stand by her 
A : angling for a curate (she catches friends, to put the turned-up Ealing 
qt him later in the Thames, into which noses straight, while a backfiring 
Vi | he has slid off the end of a punt- horseless carriage of the period dis- 
ag | pole). Pretty pouting Doris, her gorges a bear-like figure who, shed- | 
‘Bit | sister (Miss Taka HotMe), has ding pelt and goggles, reveals our 
| achieved the desperate adventure of erring Eric, and the curtain falls | 
BT driving round and round Regents upon a pair of lovers entwined in | : 
| Park in a four-wheeler with her an impassioned kiss. 1 
df handsome impecunious bank-clerk, AN I hardly know why so heavy a | 
? | Erie Masters (Mr. Maurice Evans). : \S\\ dullness fell upon us as the afiair | 
Be Comely skittish Maud, their friend ZZ iis I N\ developed—a dullness _ relieved | 
Et (Miss Joan Maupe), is about to SEE 3) = \ WW WK certainly by the clever acting (and 
FE marry an eligible parti two lives Z Nga’ SAS \ A singing) of Miss PAMELA WILLINS, 
F : removed from an earldom. Mama FA Fos) a | (Ws by the comeliness and competence 
Fy Wilder, a fussy managing climb- e- |. ) of Miss Joan Mavupe and Miss 
dt ing matron, prematurely old and THea Hoitme. Miss MARIE Brett 
7 capped (Miss Mary JERROLD), DavVIes too gave us a little gem of 
| approves the curate, heartily caricature—an Ealing maiden 
disapproves of the bank-clerk and with comic song at the piano. 


Mr. Lamont Dickson’s extrava- 
gant portrait made us laugh. But 
there were undoubtedly fiat 





AAPOR i EAI 6 oy 


stretches of boredom among the 
gayer peaks. T. 


Mr. Wilder (Sir Nicet Piayratr) 


AYERS 





Le Ra aren te at a neg 


; reads The Pink ’Un and chuckles “Grand Hore.” (ADELPHI). 
| — hesernaane 9 feebly in ee tee “hae At long last Mr. GrLBEert MILLER 
q " » has - « . Ot av IGk Ps , ’rofessor b 
. aap mosey daar Holmes (Mr. H. R. Hiaverr). “ a wees a 700 has launched his mammoth Three- 
1 


aathy with the you le and : 3 ‘ ‘s . 
feartily dialthdn the, tcbnaee John, DEPRESSED BY OUR APPEARANCE. LET US REMEM- dimensional Super - ( inema, the 


; BER THAT WE ARE ONLY THE presenr oeyerarioy’s Wheels of Herr Max Hasatt’s in- 
but is a coward, and prefers the IMPRESSION OF THE ‘NINETIES!” : 


genious machine have been coaxed | 
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into going round and round and round, | I venture to disagree, however rash a 
the camp-stool brigade (or such as sur-| proceeding that may seem!) He was 
vive) have, after protracted Pisgah- | not a mere rotter and a hero of romance 
sights, entered the promised land, and| by turns—but the genuine kindliness 
Vick Bavum’s striped cross-section of|to little Kringelein, to pretty little 
thirty-six hours of crowded life ina Berlin | Fildmmchen, to the overworked cham- 
hotel is presented to us “by arrangement | bermaid, Anna, and the real tender- 


with Mary LEonarD, RONALD SQUIRE 
and EpmMunD Gwenn” (whatever may 
be the significance of that!) in a smooth 
adaptation by Mr. Epwarp Kvwops- | 


ness and sympathy for G@rusinskaja 

shone, as it were, through the rotter in 

him. A well-balanced performance. 
The character of the little book- 








he was not the type for the part. 


Lock, after Herculean labours by Mr. | keeper is a really charming conception 
tAYMOND Massey, the producer and | of the lively author’s and a “gift” toany 
the sixty-five produced—dancers, en-| intelligent character-actor. Mr. Ivor 
trepreneurs, excitable and fleshly busi-| BaRNaRp did really show us in the little 








It is useless to test this affair by aca- 

demic standards. The thing comes to 
life and moves us. And I am sure we 
were right, having generously ap- 
plauded the principal players by turn, 
and the whole company, to give Mr. 
Raymond Massey a positive ovation. 
He richly deserved it. But the poor 
man, having rushed away from Late 
Night Final, was half-dead with fatigue 
and would need much staying with 
champagne—which I hope was provided 
for him—to enable him to realise what 
a good thing he had done. 











ness men, adventurous ladies, very | space allowed hima true developmentof 
curious gentlemen-in-waiting, porters, |character—the angry, suspicious and 
bell-hops, professors and what not and | bitter little man softening under the | 
so forth, rushing or creeping or climb-! kindness of von Gaigern and Fliémm-! 
ing about on their lawful and 

unlawful occasions. 

I have the impression that 
little Otte Kringelein, the book- 
keeper (Mr. Ivor Barnarp), 
who, having but a few weeks to 
live, has brought all the cash he 
could rake together to see life for 
the first time, takes up rather 
less space in this compressed = -—“~"~—~ 
version than was allotted himin 
the book. The dancer Grusins- 
kaja (Miss ELENA Mrramova) 
and the handsome ne’er-do-well, 
Baron von Gaigern (Mr. Huan 
WILLIAMS) move into the centre 
of the stage—which is sound 
tactics. 

Miss ELENA MIRAaMoOva, 
though at first a little discon- 
certing with her Transatlantic 
tone-values, gave us a delight- 
ful—a sensitive and moving 
portrait of a Star whose time 
for setting has come, her portion 
at best being fame-with-loneli- 
ness, and henceforward loneli- 
ness and the mere shadow and 
memory of fame. And when in the| chen, the influence of good or at least 
depths of her dejection she wakes in| better clothes, of cocktails and the 
the heart of a hotel-thief who has not | trimmings of the high life, but still en- 
altogether ceased to be a chivalrous | joying his moment of triumph over the 
gentleman a real love, or as real a| Herr Director Preysing,who had hitherto 
love as his type is capable of, andj controlled his obseure drab destiny. 
flowers anew in the warmth and radi-|Mr. Ernest Minton as the sinister 
ance of it, this talented visitor does |dope-ridden shell-disfigured sardonic 
really move us by her tantrums, glooms, | philosopher, Doctor Otternschlag, was 
gaieties and tendernesses—a very skilful | very effective as a tragic chorus sur- 
achievement, for she has little time to| veying and commenting on the mad 
prepare her effects and has carefully to|scene; Mr. Lyn Harprne’s study of 
avoid the danger (so far as is possible)| the harsh blustering provincial busi- 
of striking isolated chords without | ness magnate, unresourceful in council 
modulations. land awkward in love, seemed to me 

Mr. Huan Wrii1aMs seemed to me | extraordinarily good; and Miss URsvLa 


(Ayseaew.. 
stolen necklace and then made successful love to its 


“THIS CERTAINLY 18 A Gravp Hore...” 


| to interpret admirably that excellent | Jeans got right into the skin of the 


stage character the Baron von Gaigern. | attractive little Flammchen. Her un- 
(A very distinguished and decided lady | conventional scene with the Herr Diree- 
in my neighbourhood did indeed declare | tor was played with true tact, a fine 
in characteristically audible tones that | restraint and genuine perception—a 
; But | very charming little cameo, 





Raron von Gaigern (Mr. Hoc Wiitiams), having first 


Lisaveta Andrejewna Grusinskaja (Miss Evens Miramova). 


A THIRD-PARTY RISK. 


“T pon’t know how to thank you,” 
said the old man. 
“Don’t mention it,’ 


, 


said Sir 


dragon.” 

“Young he may be,” said the 
old man, * but he’s been worry- 
ing the life out of my chickens 
for the last six months. In fact, 
if you hadn’t come along I 
should really have had to move 
to a new cave. Now how can I 
reward you for your trouble?” 

“The laws of chivalry,” Sir 
Garavan protested, “do not 
allow us to accept any-——”’ 

“Stuff!” said the old man. 
“T’m not offering you money, 
of course, because, being a 
hermit, I haven't got any. But 
in my younger days I took a 
degree in magic, and I still have 
a certain skill left. Not enough 
to deal with dragons, as you see, 
but enough, perhaps, to give 
you a little innocent enjoyment. 
What do you suggest !”’ 

“Well,” observed Sir Garavan 
thoughtfully, “I have a great 
| fancy to see what this country will be 


owner, 


you think you can remember enough 
magic for that?” 

“Certainly,” said the old man; and, 
quickly brewing a concoction of leop- 
ard’s-bane, he handed it to Sir Garavan 
to drink. 

# * a ¥ * 

The road still lay white and 
across the downs, but the old man had 
vanished. So had Sir Garavan’s horse ; 
but he had another kind of steed be- 
tween his knees, which snorted all the 
time instead of only when excited, and 
had handle-bars instead of reins, It 
was carrying him slowly up the steep 
hill, and after a few moments he found 
the creature quite easy to sit. At the 
top of the hill he saw a young girl lying 
/on a bank amid a foam of fool’s parsley. 
| She smiled at him, and as his steed was 








Garavan. ‘It was child’s play, | 
I assure you, with such a young | 











like five hundred years from now. Do | 


dusty | 
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by then almost at a standstill, he man- 
aged to dismount, though he could not 
let go of it in case it lay down. 





“Good day,” he said politely. “Can 
I help you in any way ? 
The girl at him critically. 
“ You look all right,” she said at last. 
“Can you give me a lift as far as the 
farm at the bottom of the hill?) I’m 
| quite used to pillion-riding,” she added 
as she clambered astride behind him. 
“You still call that a pillion?” asked 
Sir Garavan delightedly. 

“Why, of course—what else could 
you call it? That is, unless they’ve 
invented a new name for it since last 
Sunday week. All right—off you go.”’ 

Sir Garavan was not at all sure how 
to start off, but he began hing with 


_ his feet, and as the road sloped steeply 


downwards he contrived to get the 
machine going, though surprisingly 
enough it had entirely ceased to snort. 
Their pace increased rapidly, and the 
girl clung more and more tightly round 
his waist as the banks of fool’s parsley 
flew past them. 

Oo!” she shouted into his right ear. 
“You haven't half got some nerve!” 

Sir Garavan did not understand her 
idiom, but he i her tone of 
voice as being identical with that used 
by Lady Maisery while watching his 


_ prowess at the great tournament a year 


—or rather five hundred-and-one years 
—ago, and he felt an appropriate thrill 


| of pride. 


_ “Steady,” cried the girl, after they 
had gone about a mile. “This is my 


| dad’s farm on the left.” 


Sir Garavan tugged fiercely at the 
handle-bars, but the motor bicycle con- 
tinued to gather speed and 2 a past 
the farm-house in a cloud of dust. 
“Stop!” the girl shouted, letting go 
rilously with one hand and banging 


_him on the back. But willy-nilly Sir 


| Garavan sped on 


“Oh! oh!” she wailed, clinging 


| tighter and bursting into tears. “I 


never thought you were one of them 
sort, or I wouldn’t have taken a lift off 


_ you. Mum was warning me only the 


” 





other day 
Sir Garavan’s heart smote him, and 

he turned his head round to explain. 
“Tam no vile seducer——” he began 


reproachfully. 


“Look where you're going!” she 
screamed. “Or you'll be a murderer 
in a minute, and that’s worse.” 

Sir Garavan felt deeply shocked at 
this remark. In his day some things 
had been considered, by all nice women, 
to be worse than death. But there was 
not much time to think, for the next 
minute they had reached Great Star- 
lingham, and crashed softly but thor- 
oughly in the middle of the village green. 





The local policeman came up, note- 
book in a 

“This man’s a brute,” sobbed the 
girl. “First he tried to kidnap me, and 
now he’s gone and sprained my ankle.” 

“Name,” said the policeman. 

“Garavan.” 

“Caravan?” 

“No, ‘Garavan.’ Sir Garavan.” 

“Knight or Bart?” 

“Knight.” 

The policeman was disappointed, for 
he nad ay a grudge against hereditary 
titles and took a particular pleasure in 
running them in. Still, even a knight 
was better than a plain mister. 

“ Abduction,” he said with relish. 
“That’s what the charge’ll be, I 
shouldn’t wonder.” 

“But I didn’t abduct her,” protested 
Sir Garavan, though even as he spoke 
he wondered whether he was being 
truly chivalrous. 


“Then why didn’t you stop at my | 


dad’s farm ?”’ the girl demanded. 
“Because I didn’t know how,” he 
confessed miserably. 
“Didn't know how?’ echoed the 
policeman. ‘‘ And you go about giving 
people lifts ? 


Sir Garavan’s and sniffed officiously. 

“Drunk,” he declared with satis- 
faction. ‘I thought as much—though 
what on, beats me. It isn’t whisky, nor 
yet beer.” 

“It’s only leopard’s-bane,”  ex- 
plained Sir Garavan. 

“Ar. One of these foreign liquors. 
That makes it worse. Not even stick- 
ing to Empire goods. Well, I daresay 
that washes out the abduction, but 
being drunk in charge of a motor- 
cycle’s quite bad enough.” His face lit 
up as an afterthought struck him. “I 
suppose,” he inquired hopefully, “ your 
insurance policy covers third-party 
risks while carrying a pillion-rider ?”’ 

“I do not understand you,” said Sir 
Garavan. 

“Qh, you don’t, don’t you? Well, 
let’s have a look at your stifficate.”’ 

“T carry no stifficate,”’ said Sir Gara- 
van, though he did not know what kind 
of a weapon it might be. 

“Well, youare for it,”’ said the police- 
man triumphantly. ‘Under the new 
Act, you'll be lucky if you get off with 
a fine. Imprisonment more like.”’ 

Imprisonment .. . the word con- 
jured up for Sir Garavan the vision of 
a loathsome rat-infested dungeon. 

“No,” he said firmly. “I would not 
mind being killed in honourable com- 
bat, but for a true knight imprison- 
ment is out of the question.” 

“Ho!” said the policeman offen- 
sively. “It’s no good talking like that. 


There’s one law for all classes nowa- 


You must be—here!” | 
He thrust his moon-like face close to | 


days—we re not living in the Middle 
Ages, you know.” 

“You may not be,” said Sir Garavan 
courteously, “but I am, if it’s all the 
same to you. Chivalry is dead, pillion- 
riding is forbidden, and this is no time 
|or place for me. Hey, old man!” he 
shouted in a voice mighty enough to 
\earry across five centuries. “‘Take me 
home, I pray you, take me home !” 





} # a oS t% % 
| “But ’e was there,” the policeman 
'explained that evening to a group of 
\eronies. “Large as life, and reeking of 
| foreign liquor. And if you don’t believe 
me, ask Pargeter’s girl where she got 
| her sprained ankle.” 

| “She must ‘ve been riding the bike 
| erself,” said one of the cronies. “ There 
| wasn’t no one else there when I come 
‘up, only her and you staring at each 
| other as though you'd both ’ad a touch 
of the sun.”’ 

“But ’e was there, I tell you,” the 
| policeman protested. “Called me ‘old 
/man,’ and asked me to take ‘im ’ome.” 
| “Touch of the sun,” the crony re- 
| peated soothingly. JAN. 








| 
| CRICKET PERSONALITIES. 
THe Coacu. 

Tue perfect coach is born, not made; 

He knows each stroke and how it’s 
played ; 

The drive, the cut, the glide, the hook 

| Are taught according to the book, 

And he'll discover at a glance 

The smallest fault of style or stance. 

It doesn’t help at all to say, 


And BrapMANn never lifts his bat 

Up from the block as straight as that; ” 
He'll answer with unruffled phlegm, 
‘So much the worse, my lad, for them.” 


Admitting that it may be jolly 
Blindly to crash the ripe half-volley. 
He bids the ambitious tyro shun 
Such sheer exuberance of fun. 


To break the hopeful bowler’s heart.”’ 
This slogan, ever on his tongue, 
Inspires and edifies the young, 
Bringing at length its rich rewards 
Of faultless centuries at Lord’s. 

a # : ae 
I'd never venture to reproach 
My wise and conscientious coach 
Who tells me what I mustn’t do, 
For every word he says is true. 
But, speaking as a hopeless case, 
I must confess one lapse from grace: 
| Vile though the wretch may be who socks 
| A six by means unorthodox, 
| My soul exults in shameful pride 
| When, casting every rule aside, 
| With one atrocious rustic swipe 
| [ clear the tallest elm, by cripe! 
| C. L. M. 
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“First learn with shrewd defensive art | 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mr. Rosert Bernays’ account of his recent five months’ | 
experiences in India is a far better book than its catch- | 
penny title and the blare of captions on its jacket would | 
lead you to expect. Why so typical a Liberal as the author | 
of Naked Fakir (Gotiancz, 10/6) should bait his cover with | 
a quotation from Mr. CnurcHILL I cannot imagine—unless 
he is out to decoy, in an unwary mood, the diehards of the 
circulating libraries. In this enterprise I hope he will 
succeed; in fact the more readers he inveigles the better. 
For though his book makes little or no contribution to the 
right disposal of the Indian jig-saw, it gives an interesting 
and, on the whole, impartial account of the pieces that | 
make up the puzzle. Compounded of cables to The News | 
Chronicle, private letters and retrospective narrative, its 
central theme—the duel between Lord Irwin and GaNpuI 
—is unrolled by a warm admirer of both protagonists who | 
was invariably on the spot when there was anything doing | 
and managed to put in a good many valuable excursions | 
during the entr’actes. Interviews with the Mahatma | 
alternate dramatically and usefully with sojourns at New 
Delhi and Bombay ; and Benares, Lahore, Sithla and Pesh- 
awar find Mr. Bernays always anxious to comprehend if 
by no means equally skilful. 
throes of transition. He also portrays his own change of 
heart. For coming out with no prepossessions in favour 
of the British Raj, he left impressed against his will by the 


| courage and self-sacrifice of its administrators. 


Rear-Admiral ARNOLD-ForstTER knows al! there is to be 


sai 
About The Ways of the Navy from A even down to Z, 
— the compass, mine-laying, heaving the 





, “Piping the side” 


He portrays India in the | 


| exquisitely apt vocabulary. 





Signals, torpedoes, small arms, picket-boats, drifters as 


well, 

and its meaning, and the lore of the 
* Little One Bell,” 

Fleet work in peace- and in war-time, of these he has plenty 
to tell; 


Likewise of the humours of wireless when it was the latest 
thing, 

The earliest days of the “tin fish” and the last of the “stick 
and string,” 

The way the sunrise is welcomed and the way the battle- 
ships swing. 


These are among the matters, and many beside them 
yet, 

To be found most readably dealt with in a book I must not 
forget 

To mention that Warp, Lock publish at seven-and-six- 
pence net. 


Mr. Marcus Woopwarp. who has already to his credit 


one delightful redaction of the immortal “‘Grrarp,” has 
\issued a new variant of his edition of 1927, in which the 
|gardener’s interests predominate over the historian’s 
| Something of course had to be jettisoned if so many plants 
(hard on three hundred) and so many, even miniature, 
reproductions of the original woodcuts (a hundred-and- 
thirty) were to be included in one small octavo. And 
though Leaves from Gerard’s Herball (GeuraLp Howe, 7,6) 
lacks any account of the writer, its lavishness with the 
writer’s material more than makes amends for the omission. 
Arranged roughly as a calendar, it opens with the “Snow 


| Drop,” whose description exhibits at the outset the char- | 


acteristic charms of Gerarp’s highly unscientific and 
It ends with “The Barnacle 


on ah . a 99 ° ° 
, | Tree or the Tree Bearing Geese,”’ of whose mythical exist- 
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ence honest JOHN was devoutly con- 
vinced and to which he could and did 
adduce some sort of ocular testimony. 
In between these familiar and exotic 
discoveries the herbalist ranges with 
enthusiasm, telling you where to find 
his native plants and how to grow such 
as were not originally of “the large and 
singular furniture of this noble island.” 
His practical exhortations are still far 
from useless. - For if we can no longer 
‘“‘olew”’ the feathers to our arrows with 
juice from a wild hyacinth we can and 
should plant our hedgerows with 
apples. And the man who bade us 
‘Forward in the name of God” to 
this admirably patriotic task was ob- 
viously an Englshman to be proud of 
On big trout or wee trout 

Here’s the book you should buy 
Fishing for Trout and Seatrout 

With Worm and Wet Fly 
Thus of JoHn Stree shall an 

Angler win nous, 
And his work’s from PHitte ALLAN 

At Quality House. 


His treatise takes you mainly 
To northward of Tweed; 
Very clearly and sanely 
It answers a need: 
Where the fly falls by the beaches 
Or to worm’s no shame 
it teaches and it teaches 
A tyro the game; 


The river’s mode it dockets, 

The loch’s it connotes ; 
it will go into pockets 

Of your old tweed coats, 

With a worm from the garden 

Or the fly to aftix— 
What—didn’t I? Your pardon 

It’s seven-and-six. 

A home life in which the central figure 
was a distinguished father who invari- 
ably addressed his children as if they Ciccaieylt iia 
were foreign ambassadors, seems a HER FOR A WEEK 


natural early environment for a writer! —————_—_—_—__"— 


with a touch so delicately grave and considered as that 
which Lady GwWENDoLEN CECIL once more employs 
in the third volume of her Life of Robert, Marquis of 
Salisbury (HoppER AND Stroventon, 21/-). One would 
not quite say that she dearly loves long words, though her 
syllable-ratio is high, but she does convey the impression 
of never having outgrown a certain delight at finding her- 
self able to clothe ordinary ideas in precise and intricate 
phraseology, and I am nearly sure she shares my love for 
Jane Austen. This present instalment, covering the period 
1SS80-1886, shows the Conservative leader, greater perhaps 


as Foreign Secretary than as Prime Minister, now at the | 


height of his powers and reputation and wrestling valiantly 
with a world of problems that ascended in the scale of 





| 


‘cottage surrounded by two spaniels, a maimed otter cub, 


vexatiousness from Bulgaria and the Eastern Question to} 


the Soudan, Ireland and Lord Ranpo.trpu Cuvurcaity. This 


volume is not notable for its secondary figures nor for the | 


new material it may supply to the historian, but almost 


solely for one inimitable portrait. To Lord Satissury’s 


jobs of life. The author is artist enough not to mitigate the 





an. “THROW YOUR ARMS ROUND HER—STOP HER! I'VE LOST 
AND SHE'S RUNNING WILD.” 








human infirmities reasonable witness is borne, for instance 
in the tale of the paper-knife dagger he habitually used, to 
jab himself awake through sleep-inspiring conferences; but 
in his scorn for intellectual folly, his supreme clarity, his | 
eombination of reserve and mastery, he is portrayed as a | 
superb figure, a great aristocrat. 


William Maddison, the hero of Mr. Henry WILLIAM. 
son’s The Dream of Fair Women (Farner, 7/6), as of the 
other three parts of the author's tetralogy, is discovered by 
the beautiful wanton, Eve Fairfax, with her Madonna's face 
and her talk now like a fishwife and now like a not very 
sophisticated but pretentious schoolmarm, in his eremite’s 


a cat, a sea-gull, a jackdaw and a jay. He is trying —— 
on to paper the bitter thoughts bred in him by the War, 
which hes hit him hard and broken his nerve for the ordinary 





ruthlessness of his portrait of the abject William so easily 
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| ij he has made, and he in- 
| 


PUNCH 


seduced by the esurient Eve, detached from his belov 
| menagerie and held in bondage—by this Eve, to whom a 
half-dozen other young men are similarly attached and, | 
discovering her deceptions and heartlessness, shoot them- 
selves or take to drink as temperament dictates. It is no 
criticism of the book to say that it is perplexing and exas- 

_ perating. or that we don’t much believe in the value of | 
William's “ Policy of Reconstruction.” William is obviously | 
: a study of war neurosis; but it is not easy to discover the 
) secret of Eve’s glamour or accept her husband’s touching | 
faith and ignorance ot her reckless and notorious amours. | 


j 
i 
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Nowadays it is such a joy to come across companionable 
and pleasant people in a book written without pretentious- 
ness that I am in danger of eulogising Mr. Gorpon Davior's | 
| The Expensive Halo (BENS, 7/6). His plot is not particu- 
. larly brilliant, and he has stretched the long arm of coin- 
cidence to its utmost reach in allowing Gareth and Sara | 
Ellis, the children of a sanctimonious grocer, to become, 
acquainted (separately and almost simultaneously) with 


| 
} 


, OR THE LON 


|feel, made a good bargain. “Unstable, unfaithful, sweet- 


Lord Chitterne and his sister, Lady Ursula. But, though the | and as Fu Manchu and his evil da 
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ed! was Anne’s aunt, a little faded and a good deal bitter, at | 


least in speech and on the surface. But English Hugh, we 
voiced, tender-hearted, bloodstained, and yet wondrously 
kindly, Ireland was Hugh’s and he was Ireland's as his eyes 
looked at her beauty.” Our lively author’s love of Ireland, 
of Irish folk of all classes and of clever Lrish horses makes | 
this a pleasant holiday book to rattle through. 


Weary as I am of sensational tales in which some criminal | 
organisation or another tries to dominate the world, ] 
admit that Mr. Sax Ronmer has, as regards lurid incident, 


' surpassed himself in Daughter of Fu Manchu (Cassk.1, 7'6). 


On the one side in this fight between wrong and right was | 
‘‘a person tall, lean and feline, high-shouldered, with a brow 
like SHAKESPEARE and a face like Satan,” so it was only 
fair that the opposition should have the assistance of a 
man who seemed to hold ‘“‘not sluggish human blood but 
electricity in his veins.” Wherever the scenes of this melo- 


‘drama are laid, danger of sudden death is always lurking, 


ughter, Fah Lo Suee, were 





mechanism of the book 
does run moresmoothly 
than life, and though 
two of the characters 
are, in their magnan- 
imity, perhaps a shade 
larger, the author has 
made his lovers’ meet- 
ing so credible and so 
entertaining that the 
slickness of the plot is 
not atall irritating. Mr. 
Davior seems really at 
home with the people 





troduces us to them 
quickly and efficiently. 
They are, except for 
the grocer, a pleasant 
company, and he pro- 
| vides just the mght 
touch of villainy in a 
book that might other- | 
wise contain too many |——____ 
domestic saints in easily-fitting haloes. The likeableness | 
of all the diverse characters—Gareth, the faun-like musician ; | 
Sara, the shop-girl; Mrs. Ellis and Lady Ursula, who | 
buys her halo so dearly—that is the astonishing part | 
of the book. The author is, mercifully, too good an enter- | 
tainer to allow his really nice people one touch of smugness. | 
He writes well, he has humour, and his characters remain | 
our friends long after the final page is reached. 





(to Beach Inspe 
ABOUT THAT 
P A TREMENI 


Zealous Ratepaye: 


YOU TO DO SOMETHING 
APPEAR TO BE USING t 


If Major Hugh Armstrong, with the rather babyish pink- | 
skinned face, brilliant ingenuous blue eyes and a habit of | 
breaking even his shortest sentences with “hr-humphs,” | 
made fun of the brown filly in the Doncaster sale-ring, saw 
her pretty young Irish owner, Anne Hardress, burst into | 

| tears, and retrieved his mistake by buying the misfit and | 
deciding that he would run a stud with Anne’s brother, this | 
was merely to enable Dorornea Conyers to carry her. 

_ Englishman across to Co. Cahervally (Co. Limerick for a | 

_ guess). She gave him some first-rate hunting over formid- 

| able country, good company (including the happy-go-lucky 

| gentleman horse- , Jacko Hennessey, and the much- 
| marrying Marquis of Clonaboyne) and bad (including a thrust- 

_ ing octoroon beauty and gentleman jewel-thief) ; also the op- | 

| portunity of Managing Ariadne (Hutcuinson,7 6). Ariadne | 


S 





| not numbered among 
the slain, one may | 
| reasonably expect that | 
|Mr. Roamer will give 
| their admirers further | 
| opportunities of meet- 

| ing them. 


e 
The death of Mrs. 
sas | FALCONER JAMESON 
__£ | deprives us of a novel- 
$< le 
<7 >— _| ist who, under the name 
é | of 


J. E. Buckroser, 
| gave pleasure to many 
lreaders in tales that | 


inity and distinction. | 
| Out All Night (Hopper | 
|AND StovcntTon, 7/6) | 
| is a typical example of 
her work; without fuss 
| or sensational incident 
she draws a memorable 
a: picture of Wensthorpe, 
a small country town, and of its local celebrities. Such | 
people may be small fry enough to the world at large, | 
but seen through the eyes of J. E. Buckrose they attain | 
an importance that makes them extraordinarily en- | 
gaging companions. Among her numerous studies of 

Wensthorpians of two generations, I like especially Mr. | 
Thompson, who in spite of business cares and domestic | 
worries found time to dream dreams and to live in a worid | 
of hisown. A quiet story admirably told. 


tor). “‘1 say, INspecToR, OUGHTN"! 
WRETCHED FOOTBALL TEAM? ‘THEY 
,0US LOT OF OUR OZONE.” 


Contradictions from Calshot. 
“The British high-speed flight is quite up-to-date in its training. 
I'wo flights were made yesterday in the 8.5 machine which won 
the race in 1827.”"—Local Paper. 


aon pial 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

“The Asquith family is, of course, strongly literary, and I hear | 

about a new book by one of its members. Mr. Herbert Asquith 
has two successful novels to his credit, especially ‘Orlando’ . . .” 
ni Daily Paper. 


As Cooks Go. 


“A.—Cook-General disengaged; excellent plain cook; here | 
to-day.” —Advt. in Belfast Paper. 


And, you may bet your life, gone to-morrow. 








| 








‘ 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue fact that a famous musician 


rumour that the Mos.Ley Party is to be 
set to music. as 

Dr. ADDISON accuses the Tories and 
Liberals of saying roughly that what 
suited the bankers would suit them. 
Our feeling is that in times of stress 
politicians are to be excused for saying 


things roughly. , » 
on 


It is greatly to be regretted that the 
unrest in Lancashire has been intensi- 
fied by doubt as to the outcome of the 
negotiations between Accrington and 


Don BRADMAN. 
* 
i a 

Flood-lighting of the rear 
of Government offices 
reported to have disturbed 
the Treasury cat. Conjec- 
ture is rife as to how the 
creature came to be out of 
its bag. 


is 


* * 
* 

“Where is our great 

national leader?” asks 


“A.A.B.” in The Evening 
Standard. Yet we can 
hardly believe that Lord 
BEAVERBROOK’S move- 
ments are not known in 
Shoe Lane. 
* * 
. * . . . 
During the civil war in 
Barcelona the Special Cor- 
respondent of The Daily 
Mail says he was caught 


between two firing part ies J to On, DO TELL ME THE STORY OF SOME OF YOUR SHIP- 
of police and syndicalists.| “W®"°**:— 
We felt it wonld ant he lone Longshoreman. “Very WELL, Miss; BUT BEFORE I starts I 
© WOULD REMIND YOU THAT THE COPYRIGHT OF THEM IS RESERVED | 
before that revolt would THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRIES SIGNATORY TO THE BERNE CONVEN- | 
lead to something serious. TION AND THE U.S.A.” 
* * 


* 

Storks are said to be leaving Alsace 
because the draining of the marshes 
has caused a scarcity of frogs; and it is 
thought thata ‘‘ Hands off the Marshes 
movement would have the support of 
French gastronomes. 

* * 

ryr T . . * 

rhe Greek origin of the name of the 
aspidistra has been discussed in T'he 
Times; but Hellenists reject the theory 
that in Ancient Greece no home was 
considered complete without one. 

* * 
* . 

A method of counting the number 
of bees in a hive by means of a micro- 
phone and amplifier is being investi- 
gated. Similar instruments have, of 
course, revealed the presence of bees in 
bonnets. ‘is 

Oe 
Kentucky 


whom 


mountaineers, among 
blood-feuds have broken out 
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| again, still speak a form of Elizabethan 


English, it is stated. Film-producers 


| would soon rectify that with the ‘‘ Ken- 
contemplates joining it has led to the | talkies.”’ 


* * 
- 


Two Czecho-Slovakian waiters have 
started to walk round the world, each 
carrying a complete coffee-service. Our 
belief is that the waiter at our table 
m Soho the other night had just 
accomplished a similar journey. 

* * 


ing the man who can produce perfect 


stage frost. re 
* 
According to a fashion-writer black 
hair and heavy earrings with a pale 
face will be the autumn fashion. It is 





| be worn. a* 


*~ 


* 

Just when people were trying to| Burglars who broke into a house at 
brace up and look on the cheerful side | Winchester left the back-door open. 
of things, along comes the announce- | This is the sort of thing which gives 


ment of a new type of gramophone- 
needle which will play one thousand 
records without wearing out. 


| burglars a bad name. 
* * 


3 gh 
! Amanin the dock at Sydney recently 





The statement, on the authority of | moment. 





ee os as EpGarR WALLACE. 


| however, because he failed 
| to fillthe magistrate’s book- 
| shelf with novels after a full 
hour’s test. + 


| A British composer has 
| written a song called ‘‘Sum- 


written some years ago on 
‘the same subject was en- 
ae 66 »: ” 

| titled ‘One Fine Day. 

* * 

| * 

An athlete says that to 
| triumph in sport we must 
j 
}unearth new talent. Our 
| 
| golfers are frequently seen 
| to be unearthing something. 

* * 
* . 

“After all, what is the 
difference between the rich 
man and the poor man?!” 
says a writer. The 
man has acute laryngitis and 
| the poor man has a cold. 

* * 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
' 
j 


~ 
The production of a revue 
was postponed at the last 
One wildly incredible theory 


a professional rat-catcher, that rats of |is that the producer had mislaid the 


extraordinary colours are found in Pic- | plot. 


cadilly will be reassuring to habitual 
revellers. ‘se 
* 

Postmen in a flooded district have 
been going their rounds in bathing- 
costumes, and there is a strong local 
feeling that it ought to be made com- 
pulsory for postmen to be able to swim. 

) * * 
. . * * 

A musician complains that many 
English people look miserable when 
they sing. We have always thought 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


this show of sympathy for the audi- | 


ence highly creditable. 
- * * 


> | 
The formation of a women’s bowling 
/can be cured by massage. Care must 


association with a Mr. MAL& as its secre- 
tary is welcomed as evidence of a deter- 
mination to control bias. 


* * 
* 


It is known that there is a profit of 
fifty per cent on fried fish, says a writer. 
Profit on a high scale? 

** 
is born in New York 
we are 


“One baby 
every three minutes,” 


A critic says there is a fortune await- | 


ste 


| 


stage snow. The same cannot be said | 
of all those who produce a perfect | 


consoling to know that faces will still | 


e was proved an impostor, | 


mer.”’ A well-known song | 


| 


| 


rich | 


told. | 


That must be awfully tiresome for the | 


baby. es 
* 

It is stated that many young men 
are going from public schools into 
West End stores. Others, of course, 
get married and wait outside them. 


* 
A doctor declares that bad tempers 


be taken however not to rub the patient 
the wrong way. 





ye ee 


pias ge Yeh tyme 








| when every patriotic Englishman or 
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STILL MORE ECONOMIES. 


Reapers will hardly credit—in fact, 
_ readers will simply not credit at all— 
the number of letters hourly received 
| at this office during = t week con- 
taining suggestions for neing our 
Budget, distributing the burden of 
taxation and encouraging the revival 
| of trade. A vast secretarial staff has 
been employed in opening them, sort- 
_ ing them, correcting (where necessary) 
| the spelling, and throwing them away. 
| One or two, however, may be quoted 
_ here as showing how deeply the neces- 
| sity for retrenchment has burnt itself 
| into the national soul, 


Tax THE FoREIGNER. 

Dear Mr. Punca,—At a moment 
like this it is important to prohibit all 
imports of any and every kind whatso- 
ever. Things are constantly coming 
into this country. Why should they do 

_ so? Turn them back at the ports, say I. 
| Butter, rubber, tea, eggs, oil, wine, cav- 
iare, comedians, fur, films, face-powder, 
and a thousand other commodities are 
arriving every day. Throw them out! 

Only the other morning I saw a large 
number of barrels at the docks. What 
did they contain? I strongly suspect 
sugarorglue. Nothing be allowed 
to enter the country except gold. Fling 
all these other articles into the water 
and gold will soon come to heel. 

Yours faithfully, 
Exvizapetu MurGatroyp. 


Heir tHe TREASURY. 


Srr,—-There are surely throughout 
the length and breadth of England a 
large number of gold watches which do 
not go and could be melted down in 
the national need? This is a moment 


Penge. 


Englishwoman should be prepared to 
sacrifice even a family heirloom, and 
bring it to the Mint, or wherever the 
appointed place may be. What I have 
said applies equally to tie-pins, golf- 
cups, medals, trowels, candlesticks, un- 
wanted wedding-rings, and the clips of 
abandoned artificial dentures. This is 
no hour for hoarding while England 
weeps. I myself have sent a set of 
evening-shirt studs (warranted eighteen 
carat) to the Prrwe MryistEr direct. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours earnestly, “Sacruricr.” 
Blotton-under-Edge. 


Nasty Notsxs. 


| Dear Sir,—What is urgently needed 
| is a heavy impost on things that go off 
pop behind your back when you are 
_ mot expecting them, like motor ex- 
| hausts, fireworks, loud ter and 


could be collected by the police imme- 
diately, who would furnish a receipt, 
after the manner of the Italian Fascisti. 

I would also have taxed :— 

(1) Paper bags. 

(2) Narratives of golf-rounds (at so 
much per hole; information to be 
lodged immediately at the nearest 
police-station) 

(3) Coloured finger-nails. 

(4) Absence of hats. 

(5) American words. 

I enclose my card.* 

Yours, ete., 
Aw ImpenrreNt VICTORIAN. 


of the nation is in jeopardy and farm. 
ing in particular at a low ebb, to extend 
this practice for the benefit of agri- 
culture in general. Saxophone music 
is said to have a remarkable effect upon 
swedes, and a gramophone attached to 
the plough-handle would certainly en- 
courage horses in their toil. 

I have myself been experimenting 
recently by reading the prefaces of 
Mr. Bernarp SuHaw’s plays to my 
hens whilst they were laying eggs, with 
the most astonishing results, many 
proving double-yolked. 

Sculpture, I find, has little or no 





A Smrce RemMepy. 
Srr,—Why not tax rhubarb? 
Yours faithfully, GASTRONOME. | 
Every Hovsenotper Can Do Ir. 
My pear Mr. Puncu,—The present | 
situation in our national affairs de- | 
mands sacrifices from everyone, high 
and low. I summoned my household | 
last Friday and explained the serious- | 
ness of the crisis. It was a question, I | 
pointed out, of living abroad or pulling 
ourselves together and lessening the | 
servants’ wages unless something were | 
done immediately. Bread is too often | 
burnt or thrown into the dustbin when | 
it might be made into puddings or| 
used for croites surmounted by rolls of | 
bacon, which make an enjoyable sav- 
oury. I was scandalised also to see a 
large crust lying outside my own door 
only the other evening. On inquiring 
into the matter I was told that it was | 
not ours; but a straw will serve to show | 
which way the wind blows. Little 
wonder that there is a drain of gold’ 
when such things go on. 
Old toast can be freshened by soak- | 
ing it in water and baking it again in | 
the oven. Potato-peelings should be | 
collected and sold to farmers for their | 
pigs. Remains of rice-pudding, cab- | 
bage-stalks and orange-peel, contrary | 
to the general opinion, may well be | 
used for stock. Soap is squandered by | 
being left insufficiently dry. Stains can | 


be removed from wash-leather gloves. . . 
[Ep. This letter goes on for several | 
pages. We have thought it better to| 


omit the rest. } 





| 
Arps To AGRICULTURE. 
Srr,—It may or may not have been | 
brought to your notice that a Hale- | 
wood dairy farmer has recently ob- | 
tained excellent results by laying his | 
wireless-set on to the shed where the | 
cows were milked, the effect being to | 
produce a far richer and more copious | 
yield. It would be not difficult, surely, | 
at this moment, when the whole finance | 





*The card was not enclosed; only 





DEN not advised of this? Such a duty 


| Dam not advo Why was Mr. Syow- 





an | 
omnibus ticket on No. 31 Route, | 


effect on tomatoes ; but a Cubist picture, 
bought many years ago, has been very 
helpful to a neighbouring pig-breeder, 
the farrow on one occasion being no 
fewer than fourteen. 

l am speaking to a gathering of local 
farmers on “ Art v. Chemical Nitrates” 
at our own Town Hall to-morrow 
night. EcONOMICUS, 

Bartley, Monacorum. 


Tue Lirrte Ones Too. 
Dere Mr. Puncu,—We the under- 


sined have agreed to give up our pocket - 
munny next term to help Mr. Svow- 


DEN, as a jesture of simpathy with the | 


N.U.T. LoTTIE SMITH. 
Minute Hopkins. 
Rosiz Brown. 

Bos Pures, Jr. 
Evor. 





SMALL GAME IN AUTUMN. 


Yes, it was a wonderful sun-down 
Straight out of a picture-book ; 
Time and again [ put the gun down 
And just had to look; 
The air was amber, the sea blue glass 
That would shiver, it seemed, at a 
touch; 
But—I wish I had the insect that 
lived in the grass 
And bit me so much. 


Yes, there were rabbits a-plenty, 
Trustful and easy to view; 
There were partridge—I counted 
twenty, 
There were hares not a few; 
And a red grouse, trespassing over, 
Copped it neatly and well: 
But—I wish I had the insect that 
lived in the clover 
And gave me such hell. 


Oh, a great evening surely, 
An enjoyable shoot all right, 

And I ought to remember it purely 
As a dream of delight: 

Game, gun, landscape, weather 
Knocked everything into fits; 

But—I wish I had the insect that 

lived in the heather 


And bit me to bits. H. B. 
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* RESTING” STARS. 


Mr. Winston Cuvrcnite. “ YOU'VE NOTHING TO COMPLAIN ABOUT, LADDIE. J WAS 
PLAYING HAMLET BEFORE YOU WENT TO SCHOOL.” 
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OUR TUDOR COLONY. 


Ir was upon me that the young man 
who sold Seocoushaggiiiines salted first. 
| was rather pleased with this distinc- 
tion, because most young men 
things te sell are given the office by the 


‘landlord of “The Rose and Crown” 


| and present themselves 
| Purbank, who is sa SN ea 
the leader of the Colony. , as I have 


| incer 
| duce 


said, this particular young man called 
first upon me. 
Very likely the landlord had advised 
this very procedure, for I knew he was 
se at Purbank’s efforts to pro- 
Brewed Ale and Old 


Home 


| English Cordials, and had even been 


heard to refer to Purbank as an “igrant 


| amachoor.” In such a state of mind he 





might well pause before naming Pur- 
bank as the most i figure in 
the community. myself had once 
been in the landlord’s black books for 
some time, having inadvertently re- 
ferred to his house as ‘The Crown and 
Anchor.” The good fellow saw in this 
error a veiled suggestion that he re- 
ceived slips over the bar. I only wish 
he did, for it would save me a great deal 


of money on telegrams, and, as I told 


SS 





North Americans say, “do his stuff.” | and his person starred with glittering 


Purbank, racing is a good Old English | The stuff done, orders would be taken 
Sport. | while the spectators were still heated. 
Anyhow, wherever lay the initiative,; | Now certain members of our Colony 
one should never fail to respond to a|are rather close-fisted. Extracting 
compliment. I listened to the young} blood from a stone would be a light 
man’s patter and promised to help him | parlour-gameas compared with achiev- 
in any way I could short of purchasing | ing a sale to, say, MeArdross or Lewi- 
an extinguisher myself. I considered | son. Still, | expected some customers 
that in Tudor days fires were extin-| among the company and, for my own 
guished by water thrown from buckets, | part, was glad of the prospect of some 
while fires themselves aredistinctly pre- of my neighbours owning up-to-date 
Tudor. The whole business was there- | extinguishers, for in an emergency I 
fore historically respectable. But [| could quickly borrow them. 
warned the young man that, although; I found the members enthusiastic. 
the riff-raff of the community, like| McArdross at once suggested his un- 
Stokes-Satterly, who hasn’t a grain of | made garden as the site of the demon- 
real Tudor instinct in his system, might | stration and Purbank volunteered to 
be content with the standard pattern | make a speech on fire-extinguishing in 
extinguisher in red-and-black, Purbank | Tudor times. Both offers were accepted. 
and the elect would require an oaken| The great day came. Willing helpers 
casket or at least some brown paint to| had piled high a mass of faggots and 
camouflage modernity. remnants of planks on a bare patch of 
I then undertook to assemble at a/the McArdross estate—rather near a 
given date as many of our members as new barn, I noticed. Purbank was 
I could to witness a demonstration of| there with a sheaf of notes, Campion 
fire-extinguishing. A pile of wood and/| with a pile of literature supplied by a 
inflammable material was to be ereeted | rival firm, and Lewison carrying an axe 
to resemble a small house. This would | and looking curiously shabby. Now as 
be ignited, and when the blaze was at its | a rule Lewison is smart to the point of 
highest the demonstrator would, as the | gleaming, his suit-pattern pronounced 
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| points. To-day he resembled a man in 


| had clad himself from stock. Also he 
looked stouter than usual. 
| Purbank opened the proceedings 
| with some learned remarks and then 
| rather tactlessly added that with real 
| Tudor buildings, inhabited in a real 
| Tudor manner—he himself uses only 
candles for illumination—there was 
little danger of fire. But when people 
| travestied Tudor styles in their houses 
' and then introduced electric light they 
were living in hourly danger. This con- 
stituted a direct attack upon all the 
sham-Tudorites present, so at this 
point I had to nudge the speaker. 

The young man then explained the 
peculiar beauties of his apparatus, a 
thing looking like a model railway- 
engine with its wheels off. He offered 
patterns in copper, brass, aluminium, 
Tudor or Jacobean finish. While he 
was challenging the world to produce 
a finer article I took the opportunity of 
examining the bonfire. It now seemed 
to be very near indeed to the barn, but, 
as McArdross had appointed himself 
feeder of the fire and was even now 
adding wood to the pile, I remembered 
the courtesy due to my host and with- 
drew quietly. 

Now came the climax of the enter- 
tainment. The young man laid out his 
weapons in a long row in front of the 
enemy and declared himself ready. 
Stokes-Satterly, a prospective client, 
was invited to apply a match. He did 
sO. 

Well, as a bonfire, it was one of the 
biggest successes I have ever witnessed 
In a few seconds the flames soared aloft 
and the heat startled even the young 
champion. 

The blaze rose higher yet, and I am 
sure I caught a whiff of paraffin. Next 
| observed the flames run along the 
ground and set fire to the adjacent 
barn. Purbank must have noticed it 
too, for, as Chairman, he ordered the 
demonstrator to demonstrate. The 
young man promptly opened fire from 
his battery, and I am bound to say the 
results were remarkable. The fire fell 
back steadily before each discharge. 
But by now all eyes had remarked the 
state of the barn and all voices shouted 
to the young man to alter his objective 
He seized an armful of his weapons and 
advanced. Meanwhile Lewison could 
be seen wielding his axe and dealing the 
barn massive blows at whatever point 
he could reach. 

The barn seemed to burn even better 
than the bonfire. It was of new resinous 
wood—for McArdross is a very third- 
rate Tudorite—and was destroyed 


| pretty completely before the demon- 


strator could cow the flames. He then 
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the second-hand clothes business who | 





























| WONDER WHAT you’D SAY, Peter, 1r I CAME TO THE TABLE WITH GRUBBY 
HANDS LIKE YOURS.” 
“]T nore I'VE BEEN BROUGHT UP WELL ENOUGH NOT TO DRAW ATTENTION TO IT.” 














turned back to his original point of 
attack, quelled what fire remained in a 
few seconds, calmly produced his book 
and asked for orders. 

I am glad to say he got plenty. I my- 
self persuaded Sitlow, my nearest neigh- 
bour, to record his admiration of the 
performance by purchasing _half-a- 
dozen extinguishers. Stokes-Satterly, 
after the shock given him by Purbank, 
was so frightened by the realisation of 
what fire was really like that he pur- 
chased fifty. Purbank bought a couple 
for his garage, whence their onions 
taint would not reach him. McArdross 
ordered a dozen for his new barn when 
erected. The present ruin, he said, was 
well ‘“‘covered,” and had been built in 





the wrong place. Lewison was seen be- 
hind the ruins removing his damaged 
suit. When remonstrated with on 
grounds of decency, he disclosed a 
second suit underneath, also singed and 
damp. The condition of these suits he 
appeared to view with satisfaction. It 
is known that he has a brother in the 
insurance business. E. P.W. 








A Good Conservative Son. 
“Mr. Amery’s Son Fivxep. 
Drove Past a Red Flag on the Kingston 
By-Pass." —Evening Paper. 





“Mr. , who is a Virginian by girth, has 
been a member of the United States Consular 
Service since 1921."—Canadian Paper. 
These Southerners are stout fellows. 
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| eyes, clogs their feet so that 


| in general m 


| convent or some place. 


| a tame jackdaw; and for 


| and financial aeumen. It is 








MR. PUNCH’S GARDENING PRIMER. 
VIII.—* Bos-Fiy.” 
“Bos-Fiy” are more of a vegetable 
garden pest than a flower garden pest. 
About the only things they attack, now 
I come to think of it, are radishes; so, 
if a fellow says he thinks he has “* bob- 


| fly” on his beetroot, he is just boasting 
| of the size of his radishes. The “ bob- 





fly” eat the leaves of the radish and as 
you approach jump off guiltily, trying 
to tes as if it were two other fellows. 





that he doesn’t know by its correct 
name—which in the country will be 
either “the palmers” or “the barb” 
or “wots” or something like that. 
“Therblight” is generally cured by 
spraying, though what you spray it 
with depends on what particular bev- 
erage is anathema to the particular 
creature concerned. The unfortunate 
thing about most sprays is that they 
are anathema to the gardener too— | 
either by smell or by subsequent effect | 
upon the plant. 





I mean, if in order to | 


things, because they will do their 
damage right in front of your nose, 
when you are sitting reading on the 
lawn. You shout, shoo, wave, do every- 
thing to scare them off, but they merely 


look at you in an inquiring way and | 


either decide that you are not, after all, 
addressing them, or else make pointed 
remarks to each other about the 
Strange People One Sees About Nowa- 
days before pecking off a few more 
lupin buds. If in a last endeavour you 
throw anything, it is a rule that you 





The approved method of dis- 

conan is to dust the 2 
radish-leaves over with fine 
cinder ash. This dust hangs 
around, gets down the “ bob- 
flies’” necks and into their 


so far, and 
es them so 
depressed and irritable that 
as like as not they give up 
all thought of radish-eating 
as a career and go into a 


they can’t jum 


[X.—CurtLpreN, Horses, 
Tame JACKDAWS, ETC. 
Children, horses and tame 

jackdaws considered as gar- 
den pests are just a shade 
better than pigs, for you can 
catch all three if you try, 
whereas a pig youcannot. It 
costs a lot of temper to catch 
a horse; a sixpence, a ring 
or other bright object tocatch 


children anything from a bob 


up per head, according to age 


cheaper, therefore, to suffer 
from horses than jackdaws. 
On the other hand, if during 


the catching a tame jackdaw Are 





Siweg 
treads on your foot, it doesn’t ae 
matter so much. Spraying : ie 
> Parent. “ GEORGIE, YOU MUSTN’T DROP LITTER 


with a rose-pink solution of 
permanganate of potash— 





THE STREET LIKE 
AND PUT IT IN THIS GARDEN.” 


THAT. 





the gardener’s panacea—is of 
not much avail for any of the above, 
and after all why the blazes should 
it be? 


X.—“THERBLIGHT.” 


Whenever you see on your plants 
something peculiar which may be 
either small black crawling things or 
small yellow crawling things, or just 
any small crawling things that aren’t 


| greenfly—or even if you don’t person- 


ally see them at all but realise that the 
plant does from the way it has started 


_ back in horror during the night—then 


t 


that something peculiar is called by 
your gardener “therblight.” ‘Ther- 


| blight” is im fact practically anything 





~ 


save your delphiniums from * boss- 
weevil” or whatever “ therblight’’ may | 
be, you have to spray them with some- 
thing which turns the leaves bright 
purple and the flowers green, or else | 
which leads visitors to sniff apprehen- | 
sively and say, “Isn't it rather danger- 
ous living so near the sewage-farm ?”’ 
—well, then it is worth considering | 
whether ‘‘therblight” is not the lesser | 
evil. It is up to you to decide; as in so | 
many other aspects of gardening you | 
can’t have it both ways. hy 


XI.—Birps. 
Birds are, of course, terrible pests— | 





more annoying in a way than most | 
* ' 





ABOUT IN 
Pick THAT BAG UP THIS INSTANT 


|miss the bird and break a 
lupin. Not till you finally get 
up does he fly away, handing 
you as he does so a musical 

jraspberry in E flat minor. 

| He then hides in a bush and 

‘only reappears just as you 

| settle down comfortably once 

|more. This time probably 
|he has brought two or three 
| pals along to take pot-luck. 

| Experts say the way to 

jdeal with this is to twine 

|black cotton in and out 


| doesn't see the strands, keeps 
| tripping up, falling on his 
| face, barking his shins, and 
}so on, and finally gives up. 
| But if ever you have tried 
| twining cotton among flower- 
| heads in the wind that on the 
| calmest day instantly springs 


|cotton among flower-heads, 
| you will realise that, in order 
|to have it completed by the 
\time the flower-heads are 
jlikely to be attacked by 
birds, you must start before 
'the plants are big enough to 
|have cotton twined round 
them—(uod est absurdum, as 
| Eveiip, himself no doubt a 
| gardener, would have said. 

| To keep birds from soft 
|fruit there is a general im- 
| pression that to put netting 
‘over the fruit is successful. 
This is quite wrong. Any bird worth 
the salt on its tail can find a way into 








the netting—indeed I have seen elderly 
/and experienced blackbirds holding up 


a corner while the family filed in; but 


| few birds once in can ever find the way | 
out. If you try, in your own interest, | 
| to help them out, they merely become 


quite hysterical from claustrophobia 
and volplane madly about, cannoning 
off the gooseberries, getting involved 
with the netting and in general behav- 


}ing in such an uncontrolled manner 
| that you are simply ashamed to be seen 
/assisting them, and go away. It is a 


moot point whether they ever do get 
out. Even this wouldn’t matter if they 





— 
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/among the flowers. The bird | 


j}up when you start twining | 
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| When, about the early 


| of stuff called liver of sulphur. 
| best to get a friend to do this for you 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1931. 1 
died of starvation or acetic but 
they don’t; they have plenty of your 
fruit to feed on. The only thing to do 
when you get birds inside your netting 
is to get inside too and eat against them. 
Having a larger mouth, you may yet 
achieve the satisfaction of doing them 


| down. 


XIiI.—Ruvst, Morn, 


Rust has to be dealt with by means 
It is 


THIEVES. 


and go and live in London while it is | 
being done. Vide index: ‘‘ Farms, sew- | 
age, apparently adjacent.” | 

Moth should be treated by putting | 
camphor in the beds, while thieves 
need not worry you. They worry me, 
but then I live in the same village as 
old Miss Gumwhistle, who comes out 
to call with a basket and trowel, and 
often finds you not in. 

(Next Week’s Pests: Slugs.) A.A. 


MEMORIES. 
[Three hundred old pianos were recently 
destroyed on a bonfire at Stroud.} 





Spare a tear-drop, gentle reader, 
For that noble funeral pyre; 
Smell the rosewood, sniff the cedar, 
Down at Stroud in Gloucestershire ; 
Listen while the chorus swells 
To three hundred sad farewells! 


Once their owners used to cherish, 
Love them for their perfect tones, 

Now upon a fire they perish, 
Making room for gramophones; 

No one plays pianos now, 

Too much trouble anyhow. 


Often at an evening party 
Would some budding baritone 
Sing a ballad with a hearty 
Intonation all his own; 
While a sweet and blushing maid, 
Heart a-flutter, softly played. 


Edward and his Angelina, 
Each upon a stiff-backed chair, 
Tinkled out a sonatina, 
Stumbled through ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
Prayer,” 
Counting one, two, three or four, 
Beating time upon the floor. 


eighties, 
They were somewhat past their best, 
Little Mary Janes and Katies 
Thumped with unabated zest 


Simple melodies in C 
| To their elders after tea. 


In the naughty ‘nineties nimble 
Aunts and uncles used to play 

With the children Hunt the Thimble, 
Blind Man’s Buff and Nuts in May. 

Was the old piano flat ? 

Yes, but At cnough for that. 
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“Losn! An’vVE 
“WHERE DO You 


The Man. 
The Girl. 





LEFT MA WALLET ON THE MANTELPIECE.” 
USUALLY 


HIDE IT?” 








Ther n show dashingly the dancers 


Pranced and capered madly round, 


Whirling partners in the Lancers 


Till their feet were off the ground, 


And, collapsing on the floor, 

Breathlessly would cry, “‘ Encore!” 

Can you spare a glance of pity, 
Gentle reader, as they go, 





Wreathed in smoke above the city, 
In a last fortissimo; 

Raise, perhaps, a feeble cheer 

When at last they disappear ? 





A correspondent asks us ‘‘ Who is the 
General Secretary of the T.U.C.?” The 
answer is amy: mensly& a lemon. 
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THE MAN WHO FLED FROM THE 
POUND. 


“Bren away?” 

“Yes,” said Poker, a little guiltily, I 
thought. 

“Where to?” 

“ Switzerland.” 

He hung his head, and bit by bit I 
wrung the story from him. 

* + * + * 

“Overdrawn,” said Poker’s banker. 
“ And nothing further doing.” 

“Very well,” said Poker brutally, 
“T shall fly from the pound.” 

The banker blanched but bit his 
lips and carried on. 

Poker went home and, as he described 
it, “mobilised his overdraft,” a charm- 
ing phrase he borrowed from the T.U.C. 
I, it seems, was one of the mobilisees. 
I remembered his coming to me for 


an urgent loan to help him to visit a/| land 


sick relative on the Continent, and I 
gather there were several other mugs— 
or mobilisees. 

But Poker had also a hundred pounds 
in War Loan. He rang up his stock- 
broker and ordered him to sell. That 
day, a8 it happened, the news came 
through that Kaye Down had won the 
first heat of the motor-boat races, so 
the Stock Exchange was buoyant, War 
Loan had bounded up an eighth or two 
and Poker sold quite well. 

Then, with all his resources in his 
pocket, he said to the stockbroker, “I 
want to fly from the pound. Where 
do I fly to? America?” 

“They don’t want your money there. 
Choked with money.” 

“France? That’s the other pros- 
perous country, isn’t it?” 

“Not so sound as she seems— 
France. No, if 1 were you I should 
fly to Switzerland. Switzerland is as 
safe as the Bank of—of Switzerland. 
Buy Swiss frances, Swiss hotels, baths, 
lavatories—that sort of thing. Can I 
get you something Swiss?” 

But Poker is thorough and logical. 
If he was going to fly from the pound, 
he would fly body and soul. He refused 
the stockbroker’s kindly offer, put his 
mobilised overdraft in his pocket and 
took a ticket to Switzerland. Discour- 
aged about currency, he did not feel 
drawn to frances, even Swiss ones. His 
idea was to get a stake in some nice 
Swiss lake, public bath or wash-house, 
settle down beside it and make sure 
that his hard-earned overdraft did not 
vanish in the night. 

In the opposite corner of his carriage 
at Calais was a Frenchman. Poker 
talked to him and presently discovered 
that he, the Frenchman, was flying 
from the French france. Poker was 
pleased by this evidence that he had 


a good stockbroker. Also he did not 
think that anyone else in England had 
thought of flying from the pound and 
had been afraid that he might be lonely 
in Switzerland; so he was glad to be 
assured of some sympathetic company. 
He and the Frenchman discussed the 

ibility of buying up some nice Swiss 
lake or lavatory between them. 

But in the dining-car he sat opposite 
to an American who was flying from 
the dollar. And the man next to him 
was an Italian flying from the lira. 
And after dinner he found that the 
morose gentleman across the way was 
a Spaniard flying from the peseta. On 
his way back to his compartment he 
passed a number of second-class car- 
riages full of Dutchmen flying from the 
guiden. Later the train was invaded 
by a crowd of Germans flying from the 
mark—and all were flying to Switzer- 


Poker formed the opinion that he 
must be on some International Flight- 
From-Currency Express. His attend- 
ant Rites | this view. “Tout le 
monde,” he said, “s’enfuie de V'argent 
national.” 

Poker began to think that it might 
be more difficult to get a nice Swiss 
skating-rink or wash-house than he 
had thought. In the corridor, about 
midnight, he met an Egyptian princess 
flying from the piastre and an Indian 
Prince flying from the lakh. As the 
train approached Switzerland the pas- 
sengers snatched at the first oppor- 
tunity to acquire the beloved currency 
of Switzerland and madly relieved 
themselves of the loathsome currencies 
of their native lands. Spaniards con- 
temptuously flung their loose pesetas 
out of the window ; Rajahs openly spat 
upon the rupee. “It was an uncanny 
thing,” said Poker, “‘the great train 
speeding through the mountains loaded 
with men and women of all nations 
fleeing in terror from the cruel coins of 
their birth (so to speak).”’ At the fron- 
tier a small stowaway from Whitechapel 
was discovered in a luggage-van, flee- 
ing from the copper. 

The train ran on and every pas- 


senger looked out of the window and | 


sighed with relief to be at last in a pros- 
perous and stable country. 

Poker left the train at Geneva and, 
suit-case in hand, hurried to the exit, 
anxious to find the wash-house market 
before everything had been snapped 
up by foreigners. But before he had 
reached the barrier he was met, indeed 
he was swept back by, a surging crowd 
of men and women all alien for a 
train on the other side of the same 
platform—the Calais train. 

Many of the crowd, Poker noticed, 





were British ; and in the front rank was 


a London business man whom he knew. 
This man’s face wore an expression of 
great strainand anxiety. Poker stopped 
him, but with difficulty. 

“Where you going, old boy?” he 
asked impatiently. 

“Switzerland,” said Poker. “I’m 
flying from the pound.” 

“Good heavens!” cried the man, 
“don’t do any such thing. Switzer. 
land's unsound !” 

And with these alarming words the 
man leapt into the train. 

Poker stood irresolute and shocked 
for a moment, hustled by the crowd of 
fugitives from the Swiss franc. What 
had happened to Switzerland? Panic 
among the yodellers? Revolution? A 
tidal wave on the Lakes? Had the 
Swiss stopped washing? Poker did not 
know. Nor does he know now. 

But flags were waved and whistles 
blown, the train began to move, and 
Poker jumped into it... . 

He told me yesterday that he was 
buying British War Loan. A. P. H. 








TO A LATE BUTTERFLY. 


‘Tis now, Red Admiral, ‘tis now too 
clear 
By cumulative force of circumstances 
That the effete and fast-declining 
year 
Weakens before the winter’s first 
advances; 
For now wild clematis casts plumed 
seed 
Free to the winds, as well becomes a 
weed ; 
Cuckoos are gone, the birds of this 
year’s breed, 
And swallows swift pursue them where 
they lead, 
And martins take no chances. 


The calendar, Red Admiral, is right, 
The all-too-aged year indeed is 
dying; 
For nightjars jar no longer in the 
night, 
Nor spotted flyeatchers catch flies 
a-flying ; 
And, Atalanta, O thou butterfly 
Haunting the garden like the soft 
wind’s sigh, 
Could I but copy thee, with winter 
nigh 
I should be much inclined to have a 
try 
At something well worth trying! 


For you on wavering black-and-scarlet 





wing 

| Seek for the fallen apple in the 
grasses, 

| And where the wasp, not worrying to 
| sting, 


Gnawing industrious as the pale day 
passes, 
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Conductor. “ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, WE ARE NOW PASSING Winpsor CASTLE—WELL WORTH A TURN OF THE ‘EAD.” 











Has eaten an appreciable chunk, 
rhere suck you cider with a quivering 


trunk 

Until, the low-pitched sun too swiftly 
sunk, 

Night steals upon you exquisitely 
drunk— 


Drunk as with many glasses. 


But whenas Winter draws a bit too 
near, 
Longing to drop on 
elevated, 


you still 


| You fold your wings and simply dis- | 


| appear 
And he perceives that you have 
hibernated ; 





\s many men would do, I little doubt, 

If, after an ecstatic cider-bout 

Lasting till loud October’s final shout, 

They could, like you, just sleep the 
winter out. 


| Imight,asIhavestated. VERGES. 
| 


| 








“Krp Bera wit use wis Heap,” 
Daily Paper. 
Boxing has always had its butts. 





Sl bic mete 
| “Sie ALEXANDER MacKenzie, FRIEND oF 
| Liszt, 84 To-pDay. 
Queen Elizabeth knighted him in 1895.” 
Chicago Paper. 
As GuoRIANA remarked at the time, 
‘‘We are not amused.” 


i 
| 





Where the Cabinet takes the Strain. 
“Tue GOVERNMENT. 
New Appointments Made. 
Minister of Tensions.—Major the Rt. Hon. 
G. C. Tryon.” —Jersey Paper. 
The Last of the Absentee. 
“To-pay’s WEATHER. 
Sun rises 9.54 p.m. sets (Saturday) 3.42 
p.m. Last quarter to-morrow.” 
Daily Paper. 
“OveRNIGHT START. 
Lapy Astor Frest Insipe tree Bar.” 
West-Country Paper. 
We always imagined that the atmo- 
sphere of the House would have its 
effect in time. 
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A FABLE. 
Tue Krxe or THE JUNGLE. 

Tur Beasts of the Jungle met in Con- 
clave to decide which of them should 
be King. 

When the shadow of the tall palm 
falling aslant the white stone in the 
forest-clearing indicated the hour for 
the opening of the meeting, the members 
present unanimously voted the Camel 
to the Chair. They held that, as he was 
himself not truly of the Jungle, he 
might impartially preside over their 





talking through your hat. A King | “Put your head down now,” snorted 
needs strength, Sir, strength! And the|the Rhinoceros, and there was such 
respect of his subjects. Could they}an ugly look in his little piggy eyes 
respect you? You're as nervous as a/ that the Chairman hastily intervened. 
cat. Why, when I spotted you yester- | ‘Order! Gentlemen, order! No person- 
day morning coming out of the forest | alities, please. Remember there is 
into the plain you made a quick turn | Armistice until sundown, and, looking 
and—well, you must have broken|around, he asked: “What are your 
record over six furlongs.” views, Mr. Gorilla?” 

“Yes, I saw him myself,” confirmed| After stretching his enormously long 
the Jackal obsequiously. “He looked | and muscular arms and beating upon 
most ridiculous.” | his breast with a loud drumming noise, 

“Oho!” remarked the Wild Ass, “‘so|the Gorilla said: “Talking about 
you were disappointed over breakfast | strength, who among you will meet me 








deliberations. 

Observing the Hippo- 
potamus slowly pushing his 
way to the front, the Chair- 
man called upon him to 
open the debate. 

“Here, hold hard a mo- 
ment! Thisisn’t the Beauty 
Chorus,” interposed the 
Quagga. “I move that all 
Submarines—Submersibles, 
Amphibians, whatever you 
call "em—be barred. We 


shall have Old Man Croco- 
dile butting in next,” he 
added. 

This resolution was put 
to the meeting and carried 
with loud stamping of feet. 
The Hippo showed no re- 


sentment at his exclusion; 
he took small interest in 
politics and had not in- 
tended to stay; it was too 
hot away from his bathing- 
pool, Grunting, “ Well, any- 
way, Quaggas and Tigers 
are born barred,” he turned 
clumsily and lumbered on 
his way back to the river, 
chuckling wheezily at his 
joke. 

A tall figure in the back- 
ground was seen to be shift- 
ing uneasily from side to 
side as if he wished to 
speak, and the Chairman 
called “Mr. Camelopard.” 





Town Modiste's Child. 


aes “in a fair match, best two 
falls out of three, strangle- 
hold or any hold per. 
mitted ? Catch weights, side 
| stakes, winner to take all.” 
He paused and made a con- 
temptuous gesture with | 
outstretched thumb and fin- | 
gers. “Mr. Lion and Mr. 
| Bruin are very quiet, I) 
| notice,”’ he added. 

| The Tiger yawned as if 
|he found the proceedings 
| insufferably boring. ‘‘ Talk- 
ing about strength,” said 
he, “who among all you 
strong ones will remain at 
the water-hole this evening 
down to 








J 
'when I come 


‘drink ?” 

| “And while still on the 
| subjectof strength,” quietly 
remarked an inconspicuous 
| little animal in a brown fur 
coat who had just pushed 
| his nose through the bushes, 
| “‘who among all you strong 
jones will remain in this 
‘clearing when I get my 
‘little Scent Spray into 
| action ?” 

But there was a loud 
isnapping of twigs and a 
‘trampling of many feet 
| and, looking around for an 
_ answer to his question, little 
Mr. Skunk found that he 


“Look, MUM—A SLUG WITH A BUSTLE!” | 





Drawing himself up to his full height, 
the Giraffe said, “Truly, O Beasts of 
the Jungle, none may deny that I am 
the highest among ye all. Ye cannot do 
better than make me your King.” 

At this there was general laughter 
and much chatter in the Monkeys’ 
corner, whence came a voice: ‘‘He’s 
Karly Victorian. Ought to have’ a 
monocle and Piccadilly weepers!” And 
another voice; “Spells his name Giraffe 
and pronounces it Camelopard!” Then 
more laughter. 

“Order! Order!” called the Chair- 
man loudly. “Silence for Mr. Lion.” 

Tossing back his sh locks, the 
Lion said: “My lanky Friend, you are 





nsaiedsines vase eadtiadiiiidhercdiniasimeoenien —— was alone. 
too.” And all the smaller vegetarians! Moral—Strength and Sweetness do 
tittered, trying not to look too con- | not always go together. 
spicuous about it lest it might be re- ; 
membered against them. 
Following an appeal from the Chair- 
man that members should confine them- | by a veterinary surgeon and found to have @ 
selves more closely to the subject of | temperature of 103. Many other hot fav- 
debate, the Elephant said: ‘Talking | ourites have failed at Doncaster. . . .” 
about strength, my Friends, forgive | Dally Paper. 
me if I seem to blow my own trumpet, | 
but if Mr. Lion will give me a fair hold 
I'll undertake to pitch him right up | yr, 
there among the palms and bring down Jowitt, Mr, Craigie Aitchison, Mr. G. M. 
a kokernut every time.” | Gillett, Mr. -Maleolm MacDonald (all 
“You are all very strong,” sneered | Misters)."—Daily Paper. 
the Buffalo; “which of you will try a| Is Mr. Jowrrr’s glory to be so short- 
fair end-on charge against me?” ~ | lived ? 


’ 








Le Mot very Juste. 
After the race Cameronian was examined 





Real Democracy. 
“Twelve Socialist members voted with 
. Snowden, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Sir William 
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DELIGHTS OF A HOTEL LOUNGE. 
WAS IT YOU SAID YOU WERE SUFFERING FROM?” 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 
Ill.—Tue PoacHEr. 

Mr. Birdikin was not himself an 
adept with the fowling-piece. He saw 
nothing wrong in the pursuit of fur and 
feather, judging that birds and animals 
suitable for human consumption were 
intended by an all-wise Providence to 
appear roasted or boiled on the tables 
of those whose worldly circumstances 
entitled them to partake of the more 
costly viands. But some slight obliquity 
of vision, not otherwise noticeable, 
made him an indifferent marksman, and 
a disinelination for the more 
arduous forms of bodily exer- 
cise, resulting in an increase ~~, “aye 
of girth about the midriff, had %& : 
caused him some years before i 
to relinquish the pursuit of a ® 
sport for which he felt himself 4,47 
unfitted. He had at the same “> 
time given up preserving 
feathered game in the woods 
and fields of his demesne, but 
members of the coney tribe 
abounded there, and birds 
from the coverts of his neigh- 
bours, the Earl of Bellacre and 
Captain Rouseabout, not in- 
frequently transferred them- 
selves to those of Mr. Birdikin. 

One of his numerous out- 
door staff was deputed to keep 
down the vermin and to supply 
his master’s table with the 
toothsome trophies of his gun 
or his traps, and Mr. Birdikin 
was wont to prefer the modest 
boast that his requirements in 
the way of game when in season 
were as fully met as those of * 
his neighbours, and at a tithe 
of the expense to which they 
were put. 

One morning this man 
Shotter came to his master and 
informed him that a 
of the name of Onion hed 
regaled his family the day before with a 
rabbit, which had nodoubt been illicit! 
snared on Mr. Birdikin’s property. It 
was not the first time that the savoury 
smell of this rodent had been detected 
coming from Onion’s dwelling, and 
Shetter, devoted to his master’s inter- 
ests, respectfully suggested that it was 
time that a stop should be put to his | 
depredations. 

Mr. Birdikin judged it his duty to| 
pursue the matter. Onion had been | 
employed in a boot and shoe factory 
in the neighbouring town, and in- | 
habited a hovel on the outskirts of 
Mr. Birdikin’s estate, from which he 
could not be dislodged, as it was his | 
own freehold. He was an unsatisfac- | 
tory character, never attended the min- | 
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istrations of Mr. Guff, the excellent | 
curate, and had been known to utter | 
subversive sentiments on the subject | 
of landowners in general and Mr. Birdi- | 
kin in particular over his potations in | 
the “Pig and Whistle.” In spite of | 
all this, Mrs. Birdikin, a true Lady | 
Bountiful, had included this man’s | 
wife and children in the visits she paid | 
tothe cottagerson her husband’s estate, | 
and since Onion had lost his employ- | 
ment she had given instructions that | 
the scraps from her own table should | 
be supplied to his wife, if called for, | 
and only that morning had picked out | 
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“HERE THEY WERE MET BY Mrs. Onron.” 


a suitable tract on the sin of gluttony 
to be added to the eleemosynary gift. 
Small wonder then that Mr. Birdikin’s 
gorge was aroused at the ingratitude | 
and dishonesty brought to his notice. | 
As a Magistrate of the County he sent 
instructions to a police constable to} 
take Onion into custody, and before 
night fell he was safely lodged 4m gaol. 

So far the dictates of right and jus- 
tice had been followed, but Mr. Birdi- 
kin’s large-minded humanity forbade 
his including the innocent victims of 
Onion’s turpitude in the punishment 
he designed for the perpetrator himself. | 
The next morning, in his daily walk | 
with his children, he directed their | 
footsteps to Onion’s dwelling, and on | 
the way thither expounded in a man- 
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ner adapted to their immature under- 


standing the iniquity which he had | 


felt himself bound to punish. 

“You will see for yourselves,” he 
said in conclusion, “the misery which 
the turpitude of a husband and father 


has brought on a comparatively inno- | 


cent family. The wife is culpable in so 
far as she cooked the stolen food and 
the children are to be blamed for having 
consumed it, but we whose table is 
bountifully spread may make allow- 
ances for those whose food supplies are 
intermittent, and I do not propose to 
take further notice in their case of an 

offence of which I feel bound 


ey 





to exact the full penalty in | 


his.”” 


. Charles, 


“Tf L were hungry,” said 
“T should eat all the | 


rabbits I could find, and the | 


pheasants too.” 


Mr. Birdikin’s brow darkened | 
at the thoughtless disposition | 
thus displayed by his elder son, | 


but before he could express 
his displeasure Henry, who was 
more responsive to the training 
he was endeavouring to impart 
to his children, said, 
should not I. 


“So | 
Our father has | 


continually impressed upon us | 


that the rights of property are 


sacred, and [I would sooner | 


starve than lay a finger on 
what was not mine.” 


Mr. Birdikin was about to_ 
commend the propriety of this | 
utterance, but before he could | 
do so Fanny broke in with the | 
question, “Then why did you | 
gobble up all the comfits that | 
our aunt brought for us yester- | 


day?” 
fe Clara, the 
“My brother thought they had 
been a present for himself,’ she 
said, 


little Peace- | 
maker, hastened to intervene. | 


“and as he was under | 


that misapprehension I will- | 
ingly resigned to him my share of the 


dainties.”’ 


“After he had filled his belly with | 
them,” said Fanny, whose propensity | 


to pick up coarse e 


ms from the | 
| stable-lads, and others of the lower | 


orders employed in her father’s stylish | 
establishment, caused her excellent | 


parents much concern. 


The rebuke administered by her | 
father withdrew attention from Henry's | 
unfortunate mistake, and by the time | 


it was ended they had arrived at the 


lowly cot which was the objective of | 
their excursion. Here they were met | 


by Mrs. Onion, who ran out to her 


benefactor, with half-a-dozen ragged | 
children hanging on to her skirts, and | 
implored him to have pity upon an | 
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innocent man. “‘Indeed, your Honour,” 


said she in herrustic jargon, “the rabbit 
were not snared by my Jarge. It come 
into the garden and was nibbling of 
our cabbages when it fell down dead, 
and all we done was to skin it and 
put it in the pot.” 

Mr. Birdikin was not unmoved by this 
address, and was proceeding to inquire 
of her the manner of the rabbit's 
decease, not being without the suspicion 


| that its life had been ended by violence, 


when her respectful demeanour sud- 
denly changed. She pointed her finger 


at Henry and shrieked out, “Who’s| 
Get out of my sight} 
you old sarpent, and take your greedy | 
Ili have the law on} 


the thief now? 


brats with you. 
you now. Get out!” 

The cause of this deplorable outburst, 
so little to be expected from one who 
owed so much to Mr. Birdikin’s bounty, 
was that Henry had picked a bunch of 
currants from a neighbouring bush and 
was eating them when the woman’s eye 
fell upon him. 

The full weight of Mr. Birdikin’s 
displeasure at her outrageous speech 
and demeanour would have fallen upon 
her, but she had retired into her hovel 
and banged the door in his face. He 
judged it wiser to remove himself from 
the scene, all the more so as she thrust 
her head from the window and cried 
out that she suspected him of hanging 
about to ‘‘pinch,”’ as she vulgarly ex- 
pressed it, the family plate, and ad- 
jured him in the most indecorous lan- 
guage to take himself off, and his 
“spawn”’ with him. 

“Come, children,” he said, with the 
dignity that he maintained under the 
most trying circumstances, “let us be- 
gone. You, Henry, who have brought 
upon us this indecent exposure of low- 
breeding, shall yourself gather the twigs 
which I will bind into a birch for your 
correction. As for this no-doubt de- 
mented woman, I command you all to 
forget her improprieties. Those of you 
who disobey me, whether male or fe- 
male, shall feel the weight of my hand.” 

For the children the episode was 
ended by this command and by Henry's 
chastisement. For Mr. Birdikin, how- 
ever, the annoyance and injury to 
which he had been subjected were not 
yet over. His upright and perhaps 
over-scrupulous way of conducting him- 
self were not to the mind of his neigh- 
bour, Captain Rouseabout, who was 
addicted to cock-fighting and other low 
sports. Though totally unfitted for 
judicial office, except in his abhorrence 
of poaching and poachers, he sat on the 
Bench as a magistrate, and when the 
charge was preferred against Onion 
had the audacity to say that it was Mr. 
Birdikin who should have been brought 
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before them for shooting and trapping 
game reared by his neighbours. The 
woman Qnion’s counter - accusation 
of trespass and fruit-stealing caused 
Captain Rouseabout to burst into a loud 
and rude guffaw. She was not per- 
mitted to prefer a charge, but Mr. 


Birdikin’s fellow-magistrates held that | 


it wasa case of titfortat, and thecharge 
against the poacher was dismissed. 
Mr. Birdikin returned home, and re- 
gained fram the respect and deference 
of thosedependent upon him the 
serenity which had been somewhat 
shaken by the annoyance he had under- 
gone at the hands of Captain Rouse- 
about. In the spacious and opulent 
surroundings of Byron Grove he felt 
himself indeed a king among men, and 
was upheld by the conviction that such 
a man as his neighbour must inevitably, 
be it sooner or later, come to a shame- 
ful and dishonoured end. A. M. 


“THOSE NAUGHTY NINETIES.” 

Str Niger PLayFatr has written in 
some indignation (natural in the cir- 
cumstances) to explain that the r 
added to “ Miranda” and “idea” against 
which T. protested in his notice of 
Those Naughty Nineties was inserted 
| deliberately in order to be in charac- 
‘ter with the uncultured middle-class 
husband and wife, therein depicted. 
T. confesses that his passion in this 
matter led him astray. He would 
venture to point out however that the 








|way. He does not however wish to 
| mitigate the abjectness of his apology 
| and gratefully accepts Sir NiceL Piay- 

FAIR'S assurance that never in his 
| productions is the offending liquid in- 
| serted save in the interests of accurate 
' characterisation. 











upper ten (or what is left of them now- | 
|adays) are quite often sinners in this | 
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THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY: A SKETCH 
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THE £ 
(Lines in which the poet became a little 
mixed owing to the vastness and com- 
plexity of his theme.) 
O round red wheel, 
Thrice perfect sum, 
Not zine, not steel, 
Not platinum !— 
O crinkly paper which we place 
With hopes on each succeeding 
race !— 
Elate, I took the heavenly lyre in 
hand, 
[ saw the serried Consols firmly 
stand; 
‘Now give me words,” I cried, “my 
Muse, to tell 
About our great Financial Crisis.” 


Hell! | 


My head went whirling round and 
round ; 

With great regret I shortly found 

[ did not understand the £. 

{ mentioned this to Mr. Jones, 

He answered, “All these foreign 
loans. . . .” 

{ turned and spoke to Mr. Smith; 

He said, “We are confronted with 

A crisis which has gone so far 


And give to bullion all thy trembling | 
4 ‘ 


| “ite : 
| Awake olian lyre, awake 
| 
strings, 
things, 


Par, 
stake! 


For beloved Par. is now at 


| 
| 


| Ah! why in all the English tongue 

|Was never a rapturous bard who 

sung 

| Of that mysterious thing and strange 

Called International Exchange, 

| And never a lute that wove romance 

About the dawn of World Finance ? 

Why sits where never sat before 

| In friendship, Mr. Ormspy Gore 

|With Pattie SNowpEn? Tell 
why 

| MacDona.p’s keener eye 

The axe’s edge doth try ? 

And BaLpwitn, by-the-by, 

Appears to get on singularly well 

This morning with Sir Herperr 
SAMUEL ¢ 


| 
}4 


| 


me 


thing ; 
Of Parity, my Muse, then let us sing, 
Sovereign of gold, 
In whom are hid 
Delights untold, 





That soon it may endanger par.” 


Be strong, O quid! 


To currency and loans and such-like 


‘Tis Parity that wrought this curious | 
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She could not leave it, not by rights. 

(Arouse thee, Muse! Attempt still 
loftier flights!) 

| This royal throne of kings, this sceptred 

isle, 


This seat of Brokerage, this home of | 


Pars, 
| This other Eden, demi-Paradise, 
| 
herself 
| Against Inflation and the fall of 
shares. »' ee 


This fortress built by Commerce for | 





| 
| 
| 


| But no, we could not make it. All in 


i vain 

| [spurred the Muse. She did not stand | 
the strain. 
| The subject was too big 

| For our poetic rig. 


|“ The nation sits in council, 

those 

| Who understand how specie ebbs and 
flows 

| To keep the £ in its peculiar place 

| And deal with all the aspects of the 
case,” 

Apollo said, and touched my trembling 
ears. 

And so I ceased, subsiding into tears. 

EVoeE. 


Leave to | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Tuesday, September 8th.— Adversity, 
as the proverb justly declares, makes 
strange Front-Bench-fellows. Looking 


down upon a scene as quaint as it was 


animated, upon the MacDonaLp lying 
down with the CHAMBERLAIN, the 
SAMUEL 
CUNLIFFE - ListER and the 


ask oneself what, in the words of the 


Widdicombe ballad-monger, would be | 


“the end o’ this shocking affair,’ and 
for how long “old Uncle Pati SNOWDEN 
and all” would be mounted together 
on the grey mare of Emergency / 


The Labour Party, seething in Op- | 


position behind Mr. ArrHuR HENDER- 
SON, presented a more normal spectacle, 
and a message from the KiNG inviting his 
faithful Commons to provide for effec- 
tive economies in public expenditure, | 


and devise a modicum of additional taxa- | 


tion provided the oceasion for a debate 
which, 
oratory, was also unmarred by mani- 
festations of fury or unseemly mirth. 
Letters of resignation from Sir Ros- 
ERT Youne and Mr. Hersert Duy-| 
NICO were read by the SPEAKER, and 
gave Mr. Horr-BeLIsHA an opportunity 
to demand that in future servants of 
the House should be responsible to it 


MacDona.Lp, 
Sran’ BaLpwry, 


reclining at ease beside the | 
DONALD | 
McLean linked in official wedlock with | 
the KincsteY Woop, one could only | 


if it occasioned no perfervid | 


Sm Dona.p, 
oLD UncLe Pum SNOWDEN AND ALL.” 
and not to ‘outside bodies ”’—a refer- 
jence to the executive of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union which had 
apparently demanded Sir RoBeErtT 
Youna’s resignation. 

There were other references during 
the debate to interference by outside 
bodies, for while the taunt of T.U.C. 
domination is supposed to wring the 
withers of the Opposition, the charge of 
being under the thumb of the bankers is 
believed by the Labour rank and file to 
be equally embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile the Prime MINISTER 
| had moved that Sir Dennis HERBERT 
|be appointed Chairman of Ways and 
| Means, and the “ No’s” were not per- 
|sisted in to the point of a division. 
Mr. ©. Rays, the new Member for 
| Guildford, then swam into our impati- 
lent ken; Mr. Henperson got himself 
| entangled in a misunderstanding about 
| the course of business, and the ground 
was at last cleared for debate. 

It was plain from the start that the 
Minister had his fighting 
clothes on, as they say, and it was 
unfortunate, in those circumstances, 
| that, instead of trusting to native elo- 
| quence and the inspiration of the hour, 
he preferred for the most part to read 
a previonsly-prepared speech. Never- 
theless it e xple 1ined the position of Mr. 
MacDona.p and his colleagues clearly 
enough. His main argument—that a 


| PRIME 


Sam (Herpert), Sam Hoare, 





Jim Tomas, 


cut in wages that nevertheless remaine | 
real wages was infinitely preferable to 
nominally higher wages that had lost 
their purchasing power through the 
collapse of the £—was listened to by 
the Opposition in uneasy silence. 

Mr. Henperson looked nervous and 
sanctimonious at the same time, and 
seemed more concerned with describing 
his own emotions than with assailing 
his former chief's actions. Any pleasure 
he felt at realising his long-cherished, 
if secret, ambition to lead the Labour 
Party was tempered by the knowledge 
that his emergence in that réle at this 
particular time took a deal of explain- 
ing. His speech however was char- 
acteristically moderate in tone, and 
was largely concerned with pointing 
out that spendthrift Conservatives 
were quite as much responsible for the 
crisis that had arisen as spendthrift 
Socialists (quoting The Daily Mail in 
extenso to that end), and with insisting 
that the split in the Socialist Cabinet 
had really come over the proposal to 
make cuts in unemployment benefit. 

Mr. CHURCHILL, speaking from the 
seat lately vacated by Mr. Maxton, 
apparently intervened in the debate 
with the object of telling the Emerg- 
ency Government that its roses would 
soon become brickbats and that what 
was wanted was an early General Elec- 
tion followed by plenty of Protection. 
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He could see no restoration of confi- 
dence in the country, at home or 
_ abroad, until the Socialists had had a 
| thorough trouncing at the polls. 
_ The picture of lone wolf howling to 
lone wolf having been completed by 
| Mr. Maxton, Mr. BaLpwa, in the best 
speech of the evening, explained the 
Conservative position. He was placid, 
as he could afford to be, and philo- 
| sophical, as he likes to be, and paved 
| the way very pleasantly for Sir OswaLD 
| Mostexy, a nearly lone wolf who, how- 
_ ever, persistently refuses to howl and 
who on this occasion made an oo 
ently practical h, pointing out that 
the " Shalieed Wiehe was not the 
crisis itself but only a symptom of it 
and that the Emergency Government's 
real task must be to reduce the adverse 
balance of trade. He was all for letting 
the Government get on with it, inade- 
quate as he conceived its proposals to 
be. These remarks did not make a 


mind and divagating into the some- 
what irrelevant topic of how as P.M.G. 
he had been badgered by the Liberals 
to spend more money on the telephone 
service, he had not much of real mo- 
ment to say. 

That little matter being disposed of, 
the House, on the motion of the Frnan- 
CIAL SECRETARY TO THE TREASURY, 
(Major Extior), voted by a majority 
of 99 to cut down the amount allocated 
by the Public Works Loan Bill for loca] 
loans from £30,000,000 to £20,000,000. 

Thursday, September 10th. — Mr. 
SnowpeEN has been called the Iron 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but there 


hIC PVGNAT 
WILLELMVS DVX: 





notable hit with the Opposition, but 
then Sir OswaLp somehow never will | 
be the darling of the T.U.C. gods. | 
Colonel WEp@woop saw no harm in| 
inflation and Mr. W. J. Brown saw no | 
good in anything but the working 
classes taking power into their own | 
hands. Mr. ALEXANDER developed | 
| more richly the theme of a sinister if | 
nebulous City machinating against the | 
| interests of workers, and Sir HERBERT | 
| SAMUEL restored the realities by re- | 
minding the Opposition that a flight | 
from the banker’s £ meant a no less dis- 
astrous flight from the worker’s shilling. | 
Thus a debate moderate in tone, con- | 
sidering all the circumstances, but not | 
without promise of ‘‘liveliness” to come, | 
ended and the new Government emerged 
from its ordeal by Lobby with a use- | 
ful majority of 60. 

Wednesday, September 9th.—The | 
Lords, having met yesterday to sample | 
Lord Reaptna’s leadership of the 
House and to hear Lord PassFrexp, in 
the absence of Lord Parmoor, endeav- 
ouring to lend political verisimilitude 
to a bald and unconvincing Opposition, 
rewarded itself by taking to-day off. 
The Commons meanwhile bent them- 
selves to the not unprecedented task 
of giving a disgusted acquiescence to 
the Government's proposal to pinch 
private Members’ time. 

Mr. Batpwin made the necessary 
appeal with practised ease. Members 
felt that it would be a positive pleasure 
to hand over hours which they would 
have wasted anyway to so amiable a 
time-snatcher. Mr. Lers-Smrrn, it is 
true, offered perfuncto ition, 
but beyond Ror into a Bax. 
wiy’s words intimations of an early 
appeal to the country that were far 
from being in the Lorp PresipEnt’s 


AN 





| “THE 





AWLt 
DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION 
Is TO DEFEND.” 
New PARLIAMENTARY RULE ADOPTED BY 
Mr. WIiLtiaAM GRAHAM. 


was more of the niblick than the iron 


the national burden which Mr. Punch, 
an accepted authority on such matters, 
shares to the full, and made it clear 
that nobody was to be denied an equal 
opportunity to contribute. Like the 
Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe, he will 
sit in his Treasury all day taking dis. 
agreeable lumps of our income away. 
The single man who neither smokes, 
drinks, goes to places of entertainment, 
drives a car, will escape, provided that 
—a remote contingency—his earned 
income is £100 or less; but nobody will 
envy him. 

Anyway, as Mr. SNOWDEN explained, 
the horrid business of raising an extra 
£244 ,000,000 had to be gone through, 
and the CHANCELLOR, cruel only to be 
kind, like Grandma in Tom Hoop’s 
poem, explained in something under 
an hour-and-a-half how he proposed 
to doit. For the most part the Opposi- 
tion listened quietly enough, but it let 
out a derisive shout of ‘‘ No” (of which, 
on thinking it over, Mr. HENDERSON 
}and his colleagues can hardly be very 
| proud) when Mr. SNowpen declared 
|that the country would cheerfully ac- 
‘cept the sacrifices demanded of it. 

The Opposition also shouted and 
|jeered through most of the CHANCEL- 
|LoR’s peroration—a breach of good 
|manners unique in the recent history 
of the House—but this manifestation 
| of ill-will was submerged in the ovation 
| that he received, on resuming his seat, 
‘from the Government supporters on 
| the floor of the House and in the gal- 
jleries. Mr. Granam, the Opposition’s 
| financial Number One, rose to offer the 
}usual more or less perfunctory criti- 
/cism, but for some reason omitted to 
| offer the CHANCELLOR the congratula- 
tions that, perfunctory though they also 
/may be, are usual on these occasions. 
|In one less suave and imperturbable 
'than Mr. Granam the omission would 
| have seemed significant. His remarks, 
/on the other hand, were mild. Indeed 





about the Emergency Bill with which,| he seemed more anxious to defend 
on this memorable afternoon, he pro-|the Budgetary orthodoxy of his own 
ceeded to dig the ball of national fin-| colleagues than to pick holes in Mr. 
ance out of the bunker of disorganisa-|SNOowDEN’s schemes, and to explain 
tion. The shot was produced—if the|that the T.U.C. was the gentlest 
simile may be prolonged—with com-| butcher that ever threatened to cut a 
—- brevity and positive spirit. | Ministry’s throat. 

he relief obviously felt by the Cuan-| Of far greater interest was the proposal 
CELLOR’S tidy mind when, somewhere | of Mr. RuNcIMAN that the CHANCELLOR 
around 5 P.M., the gap between the | should put a ban on imported luxuries 
waistcoat of projected expenditure and |—a measure he had himself adopted 
the trousers of anticipated revenue | while a member of Mr. AsQuitH’s two 
finally disappeared was doubtless! War Administrations. If anything Mr. 
heightened by the knowledge that the | RuNcIMAN’s exposition of the ills that 
extra hitch to be given to the latter| would follow inflation seemed even 
| garment was to be administered as com- | more irritating to the Opposition bent 
| prehensively and impartially as was | on treating the Budget as the first step 
humanly possible. in a general attack by Capital on 
| Mr. SNowpen declared a faith in the | Wages than Mr, SNowDEN’s pro 
| public’s willingness to bear its share of | remedies. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 


Parinc Niout at CHEeEseMoNnGEeRS’ HALL. 








HER DAY. 


Iv was an easy-going cow, a pattern to her kind | Refreshed by this adventure, when a sportsman with a gun 
Kor quality of produce and tranquillity of mind, | Was moved to have a pot at her, begad she made him 
Who gradually found herself afflicted with an utter run; 
Disrelish for her labour in supplying milk and butter. | And, coming to a river, though the stream was wide and 
Shoe osesem : . nee - es brimming, 
ae to know the freedom of the wild and open She took it ina moment. She was pleased about her swim- 
The processes of milking were an ever-growing strain; | — 
But still she pined in secret till unluckily they took her —_ | And then—O cow, they have you; there are men on yonder 
Off on a railway-journey; and I’m bound to say it shook bank; : , 
her. See, they have ropes to take you, to surround you, front 
and flank; 
But when they saw her frown upon them, breathing fire 
and slaughter, 
i'The stouter hearts skedaddled, and the weaker took to 
water. 
She bounded to the platform ; with a wriggle she was free ; | 
Her buckings and her leppings were magnificent to see ; 
She cleared the morning platform that was crowded for the 
Mail (Up) 
And bolted for the open with the tassel of her tail up. 


The swiftly-moving scenery sent shivers up her skin; 
She sniffed the air with relish ; it affected her like gin; 
{nd when at last she landed at an unfamiliar station 
Her spirit knew no bounds in its intense exhilaration. 


And so she reached her zenith, for an engine on the line 
Gave her a courteous whistle, as it always did with kine, 
To shift her from the fairway, and was met with such a 
butting 
‘Tiss bones ? hy Ree i es That stricken with astonishment it vanished down a cut- 
he | as hot behind her; there were brave determined ting. 
men; : 
They got her to a wide canal; they thought they had her| A day of happy memories; unseen and unopposed 
then; ‘She ranged the land in quiet till the shades of evening 
But as they closed around her she appeared to murmur closed, 
* Dammit ; And then returned serenely, having had her little flutter, 
lf other beasts have swum it, I can swim it.” And she! And peacefully continued the supply of milk and butter. 
swam it. Dum-Dvum. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
AMERICAN AND FRENCH. 

Judy Abbott, having moistened the 
ready eyes of the Tivoli public for 
| several weeks, is now, I suppose, on 
| her conquering way to the country, 
| where tear ducts are susceptible too, | 
| from which it must not be inferred that | 
the Fox film, Daddy Long Legs, is al 
| tragedy, but that it is another sure-fire | 
| concoction of sentiment in which we 
| are moved to lachrymosity not because | 

everything goes wrong, but because | 
everything comes right. In short, it is_ 
the story of a waif-and-stray rescued | 
| from drudgery and raised to affluence | 
_and consideration: still one more ver- | 
sion of Cinderella, you see; and the | 
Cinderella motive never fails. Still one | 
| more version of Oliver Twist too, but 
with a less devious and sordid road to) 
| serenity, for the opening scenes are laid 
_in an orphanage, where everything 
| occurs in accordance with the best 
| tradition as arranged by the popular 
American novelist, JEAN WEBSTER, 
whose name as author I caught for a 
moment on the screen, but failed to 
| find in the programme. 

In this forbidding Home, or, as Mr. 

WarNER Baxter, the hero, would call 
it, Institootion, Judy Abbott, otherwise 





how black is Mrs. Lippett’s heart—she | pretty. The only other performer of 
might almost be human—but as it| note is Master KENDAL McComas, an. 
suddenly takes a turn for the worse, all} other of the precocious cynical hard- 
is well, and the way paved for Judy’s bitten small boys whom the American 
complete and emotional conquest of the | cinema has called forth in some pro- 
audience by her outburst of protesta- | fusion. 
tion in the presence of the Trustees,| If all actors in French films had 
| MavuRICE CHEVALIER’S command of 
| English, Hollywood and Elstree would 
‘have to look out, for in the matter of 
gaiety and pace they lead, while the 
radiance of the photography and lure 
of the musical accompaniment in such 
_ productions as the two REN# Came 
| masterpieces and Le Chemin du Paradis, 
|now at the Rialto, are an additional 
attraction. But it is the high spirits 
and easy aptitude of the young men 
that chiefly dwell in my mind. If they 
were linguists too I don’t know where 
some of the screen’s famous tailors’ 
dummies would be. In Le Chemin du 
| Paradis, however, excellent as are MM. 
| Henry Garat, Jacques Maury and 
René LEFEBVRE, the bright partic- 
‘ularly shining star is Miss Liian 
| HARVEY, about whose grace and charm 
and exquisite freshness these three 
suitors flutter like moths round a dazz- 
ling flame. Here is an accomplished | 
young woman, if you like ; for I am told 
ithat she is not &#rench at all, but as 
|English as Birmingham, and at the 
| present moment is at work on a Ger- 
man story. An ethnological problen— 
/and triumph. 
Although Le Chemin du Paradis is in 
ench the story presents few difficul- 


A HEXAPODIC HIKE. 
M. Henry GaARAT. 
M. Jacques Maury. 
M. Rent LEFeBVRE. 





Willy 
Guy . 
Jean 


i 
| 
| 


the most egregious of whom she had | Fr 
been caricaturing on the blackboard to | 


} ; * . 
|amuse the starving young. From this | 


JK. 


THAT FIRST-VIEW-OF-THE-HEROINE 
LOOK. 


Jervis Pendleton. . Mr. Warner Baxter, 
the captivating Miss Janet Gaynor, 
is seen as the children’s only sympath- 
iser, nurse and friend, cheerfully accept - 
ing every task forced upon her by Mrs. 
Lappett, the ogress in charge, whose im- 
patience, injustice and want of under- 
standing are a necessary background 
to the drudge’s willingness and sweet- 


ness. At first we are not quite sure 





moment the success of Daddy Long 
Legs is assured, for the latest of the 
Trustees, the handsome Mr. WARNER 
BaxtTER, with his lounge-suit, his cane, 
| his thick and glossy locks, his thread 
| of a moustache and his empty bachelor- | 
hood, moved by Judy’s attack on pro- | 
| fessional mass-production charity, de- | 
| cides to adopt the girl and send her to | 
college. Whereupon we sink the more 
| comfortably in our seats confident that | 
| it is only a matter of time, with a few 

| trifling obstacles intervening, for Judy 

to discover who her benefactor is and 

| to fallin hisarms. This desired climax 
|comes punctually enough a minute or 

| two before the National Anthem. It 
/might, had not this benefactor been | 
|such a Quixote and mutt, have come 

|far sooner; but where then would be 

| the full-length film ? 

| Mr. WagNER Baxter has nothing to | 

do but walk about with his cane look- | ties 
| ing benign and handsome and rich and | help. Since, however, music has no 
| lonely of heart. Miss Gaynor, who has nationality, you should go to the Rialto 
_ to work harder, is equal to all demands | for the tunes, and especially for that 
| and alternately is pathetic, coy, happy, | one which flows so naturally and melo- 
unhappy, saucy, wistful, flirtatious, | diously from the throat of the heroine’s 
|highbrowedly serious, and always | motor-horn. E. V 


TEARS FOR TWO—PARADISE 
FOR ONE. 


and there are English captions to 
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HELP FROM HONG-KONG. 
18th August, 1931. 

Dear Mr. Puncn,—Your article on 
nomenclature for Overseas Britons 
(with special reference to the Varsity 
match) has moved me to respond to 
your invitation for help. The problem 
propounded by you has defied solution 
so far, but as the father of two sons, 
both born in Hongkong, I have a 
special interest in the matter. At pres- 
ent my sons are being prepared for the | 
mould of the English Publie School. 
In due course they may find themselves 
it Oxford, and should they be pos- 
sessed of more than average skill with 
bat and ball their exotic origin should 
give them an advantage over their 
home-reared rivals when Blues come to 
be awarded. Suppose they appear at 
Lord’s somewhere about 1942, how will 
they be described? I have never heard 
of a Hongkongian or a Hongkongiensis, 
and my sons will certainly not be quali- | 
fied to use your tentative title of 
‘Dominioner.”” Heaven forbid that 
they be labelled Colonial, and their 
Scottish mother would never for one 
moment allow them to disguise them- 
selves as English. So, like you, I have 
been puzzling my brains to find a suit- 
able appellation. 

To get down to the problem, you 
and I want to coin a word which will 
cover any Briton from Overseas, be 
he from the Dominions, India, the 
Crown Colonies, Protectorates, Man- 
dated Territories or the Scilly Islands. 
In other words we have to describe 
the genus British in the sub-species 
Overseas. Very well, then, let us 
set it out thus:— 

BritisH, OVERSEAS. 

The first step is to form a compound 
and add the appropriate suffix, which 
gives us:— 

BRITOVERSEASISH. 
That looks positively nasty and obvi- 
uusly calls for compression. What 
wwbout 

BROVERSEASON ?/ 
Still perhaps on the heavy side, and 
with more than the suggestion of a slur | 
on the English climate. We could of | 
course follow the American plan and 
evolve 

BROVERSEASER, 
but that recalls too vividly JuLius and | 
his De Bello Gallico. But I think we} 
must be ruthless in our compression | 
and so I suggest 

BROVER. 

Here, I think, is an admirable descrip- 
tion, bringing in the noble bur-r-r of 
British, and yet not forgetting the 
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“My DEAR, WHAT /s SO WORRISOME IN LIFE IS ONE'S OWN /NTELLIGE NCS.” 








overseas part. Moreover, there is al I think perhaps we had better stick to 
pleasant affinity to the sea-rovers who | British; but if you really like the look 


'did so much to build up the Empire on | of Brover, I make you a present of it 


which the sun never sets. Then shall} and subscribe myself (if I may be per- 
we say Brover; or does the word make | mitted to do so), 

you squirm? My chief fear is that some | ConsTANT READER. 
minor poet will make it rhyme with | 








ke lover,” thereby misleading the man in | “We Murper Prices. 
‘the street, who will jump to the con- | AccumuLators CHARGED.” 
clusion that it has something to do Adot. in Kilburn. 


. ° | . 
with our little bruvvers from over the’ It seems awfully hard on the innocent 
seas. Rather than run the risk of that | accumulators. 
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AT THE OTHER END OF THE GUN. 
(Reflections by the old Grouse.) 

Hark! There’sa bang. Bother it: 
| I had looked forward to an easy morn- 
| ing, and I suppose now we shall have 
| to be on the laok-ons the whole time. 
| What a nuisance! Never mind; it'll do 
_ us good to run about and fly a bit; you 
| young ones are so lazy these days. I'll 

mount this rock and have a look round. 
| I'll tell you whether it’s dogs or driv- 
| ing, and we’ll make our plans accord- 


i 
| 


means? It means when you see there 
are two guns and they come on a covey 
of you, waiting till you’ve heard four 
bangs and then getting up suddenly. 
I suppose it dates from muzzle-loading 
days; but now you have to be precious 
quick about it, I can tell you, for they 
can load again in next to no time. 
There was an acquaintance of mine—I 
only knew him slightly—who was 
proud of this trick. I kept telling him 
it was a silly thing to do, and one day 





he got the fright of his life. He hadn't 





Have I had any narrow escapes? 
Yes, one or two. e tightest place | 
was ever in was once when, like a 
goose, I was busy arguing with my 
eldest brother and not attending to 
anything else. He lives somewhere 
down Ben Vane way now; I haven’t 
come across him for months. I forget 
what we were discussing. Oh, yes, I 
remember, it was where you could get 
the best grit. He was an opinionated 
grouse if ever there was one; still he 
did me a good turn on this occasion, 





| ingly. They are a long way 
| off yet, but I can make out 
_ the old laird himself. He is 
_ going a trifle short on this 
_ rough ground after his attack 
of gout. Still, 1’m glad to see 
him on the moor again. And 
that’s Master John with him. 
A family party. Ho! ho! 
Yes, there’s that black-and- 
white pointer ranging in front 
of them. It’s dogs to-day, 
my chickens. Come on up 
the hill, will you, and re- 
member we all settle on a 
_bare patch so that we can 
notice what’s going on. No 
snug squatting in the heather 
before lunch. Off we go. 
They will be telling each 
_ other that we are as wild as 
hawks. Inconsiderate of us, 
isn’t it? This is what comes 
of the Safety First move- 
| ment. 
What we had better do is 
to watch them coming along 
| the valley below us, and then 
we can fly back tothe ground 
they have already hunted. I 
don’t see the laird doing the 
same beat twice over on a 
| hot morning like this. Hallo! 
here’s eo lot following 
_our example; we seem to 
_ have set the fashion. That’s 
the hen who nested behind 
the shepherd’s house, a nice 
old bird with a pleasant 
family. She knows a thing 


BE RUN 








Fond Mother (with first child). “Ir’s att VERY WELL FOR 
JOE TO WANT TO CALL HIM AUGUSTUS MonTAGUE BERNARD, 
BUT IF THE LITTLE FELLOW GOT INTO THE ROAD, WHY, 


OVER BEFORE I COULD SAY ALL THAT.” 


Suddenly we saw the goggling 
eyes of a setter who was glar- 
ing at us, and, what was 
worse, we heard voices un- 
pleasantly close. I was scared, 
as you may suppose; but 
what do youthink my brother 
did? He whispered, ‘Come 
along; follow me,” and I 
‘scuttled after him through 
the heather as quickly as I 
could. Then he said, “Now 
fly as low as you can,” and 
up we got skimming over the 
|top of the heather. There 
| were tremendous screamsand 
| yells, and I fancied I caught 
|the word “Duck,” though 
| why they should say “ Duck” 
| when we were grouse, I can’t 
|tell. But to my surprise 
|there were no shots at all. 
| Why was that? It was be- 
| cause we were flying straight 
‘for the pony-boy, who was 
isome short distance away. 
Clever, wasn’t it, and worth 
remembering? People ought 
jalways to be safe shots, I 
\think. It’s better to be safe 
| than skilful. It was then at 
| any rate. 

| Driving is the simplest 
J 





| affair so long as you bear in 

mind my dear old father’s ad- 
ivice. When they drive, he 
always said, listen where the 
| noise is and fly in that direc- 
| tion; don’t fly where it’s quiet. 
'“Go for the shouts and not 


*E’D 





or two, like Ido. Good luck to her! 

Look at the pointer observing her de- 
| parture with pained surprise. A dear 
_ dog he is; still we don’t want him pok- 
_ ing round, do we? 
| To tell the truth I hoped they might 
_ be driving to-day, for it’s late in the 
| season to be walking us up. Which do 
| Llike best? Oh, driving by a long way. 
When dogs are out the least careless- 
ness on your part makes the business 
confoundedly risky. Do I know any 
dodges to speak of? Well, there’s 
“counting bangs,” but it’s not much 
of a game and I never had the nerve 
for it myself. Don’t know what it 





noticed there was a third gun out, a 
university professor, as we found out 
afterwards, and a very learned man. 
However, he was so flustered, having 
never been out shooting before, that 
| he didn’t get his gun off at all, so there 
he was with two cartridges in and a 
bird sailing away in front of him. My 
friend used to say that he believed the 
fellow had some shots at him, but he 
didn’t wait to make sure. When I told 
him that it was better luck than he 
deserved he pretended that he knew 
his man, and said that higher educa- 
tion was a wonderful thing. What he 
meant I don’t know. 








the shots,” was the way he put it, and 
he said it was an epigram, if you know 
what an epigram is. When you know, 
like I do on this moor, exactly where 
all the butts are, of course it’s easier 
still, and you can have some fun out of 
it. I remember one day I wanted to 
see who was out, so I passed the line 
a decent distance from the outside gun. 
He was a stranger, but as he loosed off 
both barrels at me I put him down as 
a naval officer. Nobody but a sailor, 
accustomed to long-range practice, 
could have been such an optimist, a 

I was much tickled, not bodily, I need 
hardly say, but mentally. I saw him 
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THE SLUMP AFFECTS THE PLAGES. 


Waiter (to habitués). “ Nov ZIS TABLE 


SEAT OVER IN ZE FAR CORNER? 


TO-NIGHT, EEF YOU PLEASE, M’stev—DaMeE. 
Exer 1s MAURICE’s TURN TO RECEIVE YOUR TEEP TO-NIGHT.” 


WovULD YOU BE 80 GOOD AS TO 








shading his eyes with his hand and 


watching me with deep interest while 
another lot of grouse by the way went 
over his head. Well, thinks I to my- 
self, he must be having a poor day and 
as he has amused me [’ll do my best 
| to amuse him. So, when I was a good 
distance off, I tumbled over into the 
| heather as clumsily as possible and 
then made tracks to a convenient look- 
out up the hill. All turned out as | 
| hoped. When the drive ended there 
was my would-be assassin pointing 


and gesticulating in a state of immense | 


excitement. Presently he appeared, 
heading a procession of keepers and 
retrievers, to the hollow where I had 
fallen. There was another gun with 
him, and I heard my friend say to him 
confidently, ““ He’s a dead bird, and we 
| may as well gather him,” as they set 
the dogs to work. 
There was a prolonged search, during 
which the other young man, whoseemed 
attentive, lighted a cigarette. 
Things went better and better, for one 
| of the retrievers stopped at a tuft of 


7 
1@Ss 


| grass and stood over it wagging his} 
| Drpo, the first Elissa, sprung from Tyre, 
| Who, failing lamentably to retain 


| tail from side to side in obvious delight. 
| ‘There he is!” cried the sailor, or what- 
ever he was. “Mind, he may get up,” 


and he crept along with his gun ready. | 


Then a very small rabbit, one of the 





smallest I ever saw, ran out hastily. | 
The other man for some reason or other | 
had difficulty in speaking. “He has 
turned into a rabbit,”’ he said at last, 
‘and not a very big one either. They 
often do,” he added in a low tone which | 
I could hardly hear. It was the most | 
comic business altogether. 

There they go: the laird is sitting on 
a rock in the sun and smoking a pipe. 
He feels the heat, I’m afraid. We might 
go back to our old place now and I[’ll 
tell you some more stories. One of us 
will have to do sentry, though. It’s a 
bore, as I have observed, but still, as I 
have also said, we can’t be too careful. 
Getting to an age when I repeat myself, 
am I? Dear, dear! A. C. 








DIDO OUTDONE. 


by the chorus of ecstatic 
eulogy recently reported in The Evening 
Standard, in which the film potentates of 
Hollywood, with composers, sculptors and 
crities, have celebrated the exotic personality 
of Miss Exissa Lanpr, the “Empress of 
Emotion,” whose face sparkles like diamonds 
and in whose eyes are to be found the stars, 
the moon and the tides.] 


fSuggestex 
pHuggeste i 


The affections of her pious swain, 
Lit and ascended her own funeral pyre, 








But had she, like her namesake, been 


A film-star of exotic mien, 
“An Empress of Emotion,” 


Carthage might still be mistress of the | 


ocean 
And dominate the policy of the 
screen. 
Sad, sad to learn that sentimental 
STERNE, 
Author of Tristram Shandy, 


And that great patriot, NAPPEr | 


TANpDy, 
Lover, who gave us Handy Andy, 
And BruMMELL, the incomparable 
dandy, 
Never set eyes upon Evissa Lanpi! 
Yet is there hope that the Mahatma 
GANDHI 
And Signor GRANDI 


May gaze upon the features which | 


unite 
In a divine delight 


| 
| 


The sweetness of Elysian sugar-candy, | 


The pep of ancient brandy, 
Or of Madeira shipped by Blandy— 
The face which launched a thousand 
reels 

And by its manifold appeals 
Elicited ecstatic squeals, 
Reducing Drpo to a dud 

And CLropatra to the merest mud. 





Lives only in the strains of ViRGIL’s lyre. 
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SAM. 

Sam’s entry into the Civil Service at 
the early age of two (months) was due 
entirely to that much-abused but 
powerful force which is termed “‘influ- 
ence” or “a friend at court.” His 
narrow escape from compulsory retire- 
ment (without pension) was due to an 
even more ignoble medium. 

A Principal in the Ministry of Peace 
and Quiet discovered to his horror that 
mice had found his office to be the ideal 
premises for a rodent night-club. He 
decided that something had to be done 
/ about it and sent for the Head Mes- 
| senger, who was always consulted by 
| everybody when something had to be 
_ done about anything. This official said 

that he would see about the matter, 
and sought the Chief Clerk. 

Later in the day the Chief Clerk pre- 
sented for signature an application to 





the staff, and at half-past nine he would 
lounge into the typists’ room with a 
courtly “miaow.” From this hour 
onwards he beguiled the time by dozing 
on the cushion that had been provided 
for him, playing with typewriter spools 
tied to pieces of string and similarly- 
constructed toys, and taking nourish- 
|ment ranging from saucers of milk to 
chocolate biscuits. 

Every morning the previous night's 
bag was shown to the Principal as 
proof of Sam’s attention to duty, and 
as these were the only mice that he 
now saw, the Principal decided that 
application should be made for Sam’s 
transfer to the permanent staff. He 
now talked of “our Sam”’ instead of 
“that cat.”” Sam’s future was assured. 
At least, it seemed assured. 

At the end of a month Sam was to 
be dismissed for laziness and incompet- 
ency, a proceeding hitherto unknown 








| the Treasury for permission to appoint |in the history of the Civil Service. 

one cat (temporary) at a commencing | Pampered and grossly overfed, Sam 8 | 
salary of two shillings a week. The | initial keenness had completely evapor- | 
| Principal, as usual, signed it without | ated and the mice returned in force to | 
| reading it, and after it had been duly | their old haunts. The Principal sent 


is the office-cleaner, whose duty it is to 
bait the traps at night and extract the 
corpses in the morning for their custom. 
ary presentation to the Principal. 





LITTLE BROWN BIRDS. 
Now “partridge” the word is 
And “‘cartridge” the rhyme, 
So break away, birdies, 
While yet there is time! 
There are guns in the stubble 
And dogs on the grass, 
A warning of trouble 
That’s coming to pass. 


Be wise and remember 
The danger you face, 
Since death in September 
Is writ for your race. 

No swiftness of pinion, 
No cunning of plan 
Can burke the dominion 
Bestowed upon man. 


No hope’s in the mustard, 
No safety in seeds ; 
No use sitting clustered 











| forwarded a file was opened and 
| labelled “Cat.” After much written 
_ argument the Treasury permission was 
| obtained, though, owing to a transient 
economy complex, the salary was fixed 
| at one shilling, inclusive of cost of living 
| bonus. 
The Head Messenger arrived next 
day carrying a fish-basket, which he 
_ opened in the typists’ room. The ap- 
pearance of the ebon kitten was greeted 
| with such delight that the Head Mes- 
| senger departed contentedly, knowing 
that the recruit’s comfort would be no 
further concern of his. After lengthy 
and acrimonious discussion it was de- 
cided that the kitten should be known 
as “Sam,” and, the Chief Clerk having 
sanctioned the name, the file was 
/ amended to read :— 


Name 

Rank or Grade . Cat, temporary. 

Department. . . Ministry of Peace and 

Quiet. 
Authority. . . . Treasury Letter, 
MPQ/OC. 1. 
* # # * # 

Sam's position was a sinecure. His 

actual duty did not commence until 


carried him to the Principal's room, 
bade him Good-night and shut the 
door, Next morning an office-cleaner 
liberated him, provided him with his 
breakfast, bought from his weekly 
salary, and removed any defunct mouse 
or mice. The rest of the day was his 
own to do as he would, and from the 
day of his arrival his habits were prac- 
tically unvaried. He would stroll 
leisurely around the offices and greet 


6 p.M., at which hour a messenger | 


for the Head Messenger and delivered 
his fiat. 

“That cat must go,” he said firmly 
and far from gently. “It’s so stodged 


Chief Clerk to apply for permission to 


that the typists have nothing to do 
with it.” 


news to the Chief Clerk, who swore. 
He in turn told the typists, who wept 
and referred to the Principal as a “ hard- 
hearted brute.”” They told Sam, who 
opened one eye for a fraction of a 
second and then returned to his post- 
prandial slumber, having dined rather 
heavily on a whole tin of sardines. 
Everybody except the Principal de- 
cided that something had to be done 
about it, and the Head Messenger was 
bidden to find a solution. Luckily for 
Sam’s career he found one. 
Two days later the Head Messenger 
proudly showed two rodent corpses to 
the Principal and informed him that 
Sam had completely recovered from 
| the complaint which had caused his 
| duties to suffer. The application for 
Sam's discharge was postponed. At 
the end of a week the casualty list had 
maintained an excellent average, and 
the application was destroyed. — 
* * * a # 





Shilling - and -ninepence, the typists 


} 


Spend even more time and money on 
his hysical comforts, and the Prin- 
/ cipal again refers to him as “our Sam.” 
‘The only person who makes complaint 


with food that it’s useless. Get the| 


recruit another cat—and see this time | 


The Head Messenger told the sad | 


Sam is now on the permanent staff | 
and his salary has been raised to one- | Suscitator. —— Sil A. & 


In shade of the swedes ; 
The guns are at shoulder, 
The dogs are on edge ; 
lf you want to grow older 

Ciet over the hedge ! 
The finger’s on trigger, 

The stock’s at the cheek, 
The bag’s to be bigger 

Than even last week ; 
The menace grows stronger 
cach moment you stay ; 
If you want to live longer 
' Up !—Whir-r-r !—and away ! 


W. H. 0, 











From Gay to Grave. 
“Have you heard of Lower Dittisham? 
| It is famed for . . . the old-fashioned Dittis- 
ham teas. Call for one, and sit down toa 
| feast. of cream, cockles and plum jam! Itis 
| Dittisham’s speciality. There is @ 
| cemetery at the top of the hill.” 


Cheltenham Paper. 


| “Scotland and Ireland met on Saturday 
|at Newcastle, Co. Down, and won @ hard 
| fight by one point.” —Daily Paper. 

| 

‘It was only to be expected that the 
‘county would be down to both. 


H . 
“Miss ——- presided at last week’s meeting 
of the Wesleyan Sisterhood, and gave an 
address on ‘Wilt Thou not revive us again? 
The meeting was concluded with tea.” 
Gloucestershire Paper. 


Strong Kitchen Indian is the best re- 


In view of the alleged panem et cw- 
censes tendency in Labour polities, i 
is understood that the new Opposition 
is to be known in Government circles 





‘as “The T.U.C. Shop.” 
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MRS. KITTY KOOTY 
(The Bald-headed Coot). 


Mrs. Kitty Kooty lives near a willow, 
With bulrush and crow-foot thriv- 
ing at her porch, 
The ragwort and thistledown make 
for her a pillow, 
For her too the water-flag will light 
a golden torch. 


Mrs. Kitty Kooty is dressed quite 
demurely 
In black all the year through, roam- 
ing at her will 
Where deep pools darkle or water run- 
ning purely 
Shimmers on the pebble-stones below 
the water-mill. 








Mrs. Kitty Kooty floats where the run- 
ning 
Water makes a music round about 
the reeds, 
She launders her white cap and teaches 
all her cunning 
To Clanudie K. and Carrie K. who 
dabble in the weeds. 





Sometimes you'll see her with both 
the little Kooties 
Swimming in the mill-pond one on 
either side, 
ner. : NN And as they move onward, rowing with 
2 ga their footies, 





urday 3 || aA /i/ | | Long lines of water like a letter “V”’ 
hard Nw | 4 ai Ss divide. 
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(Car refuses to move—miles from anywhere.) 


Helpful Guest. “I say, YOU'LL HAVE TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT THIS AWNING—IT'’S LEAKING TERRIBLY.” 





| prompts her to 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
My conviction that Mr. H. G. Wetts has written the 


| finest Sea Lady story that ever has or will be written, does | 


not, I hope, prevent me from approaching other examples of 


| the genre with a cheerful receptiveness to good impressions. 
| This receptiveness, however, was largely frustrated by 


Loona, A Strange Tail (Lonemans, 7/6), for it is hard to 


_ sustain a friendly interest in a fantasy wholly destitute of 


agreeable characters. Realism may be sparing with pleas- 


| ant impressions, but romance has no charter to be either 
| sour or silly; and the dramatis persone whom Mr. NorMAN 
| WALKER has assembled at Porthtullo are all either one or 


the other. The parson, the pious ladies and the local big- 
wigs are silly. Their principal butt, Mr. Hetherington, is 
sour, And well he may be, seeing that he has been forcibly 


| retired from teaching science in a second-rate school for 
| abetting a small boy who cocks a snook (as small boys will) 


at official Christianity. Mr. Hetherington rather specialises 


_ in these gambols himself, a habit of twitting the Almighty 
_ being one of the idiosyncrasies that fail to endear him to 
Porthtullo. However, he consoles himself in a cave with a 


lady whose mentality—half piscine, we are told, half human 


after trying to live a double life, finally sheds the more 
onerous i of it, is the hardly sufficient inspiration of a 
carefully-written but curiously unremunerative story. 


him as an alternative pet to a tame | 
crab, How this innocent flirtation is suspected of being 
_ darker dalliance with a maid-servant, and how Hetherington, 


Miss Marte VAN Vorst has taken her title, Good Night, 
Ladies (MiLLs AND Boon, 7/6) from a darkie song about 
| “A honey bird wif shinin’ eyes—a lil gal full grown.” The 
|“‘honey bird” of the book is Josephine Ware, who gave 
promise, in the first chapter, of becoming ‘the reigning 
belle” of Buffalo’s season. Her first admirer and dancing- 
partner is rather curiously described—‘‘ Young Edward 
Barkes (Furs; importation of fine furs from Canada. 
Barkes, Jeans & Co., Wholesale and Retail, Canal Street, 
Albany; Broome Street, New York; and Ottawa, Canada; 
Stalwart House, fifty years old ; bringing down furs through 
the Erie Canal. Original Traders) had never been a guest 
at an aristocratic ball before.” Poor Edward, who had for 
rivals ‘‘Peter, the bean-pole” and “Robert, the Greek 
God,” yearned after Josephine for many years, during 
which time she continued to attract admirers. Her aunt’s 
husband, her employer (for sudden poverty compelled her 
to become governess in a slave-owner’s family), a friend’s 
_ brother and a lawyer all made honourable or dishonourable 
proposals to her. One swain killed another, a third mis- 
understood Josephine, Josephine misunderstood a fourth, 
So it went on until, at the beginning of the American Civil 
War, Edward ‘prayed to her, illumined by the light of 
what was to be for him on those dreadful fields. Kneeling 
'at her side, his arms around her, then rising and holding 
| back her beautiful head, kissing her throat under her cape, 
_and their tears and parted lips mingled.” There is a great 
deal more, written in much the same manner, and I do not 
think that Miss Van Vorst’s novel will please any but 
admirers of the sentimental and melodramatic. 


| 
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Hazardous as it is to prophesy, |) 
venture to foretell that the name of} | 
| James Bripte will become increasingly | 
' well-known in the coming years. As 
author of The Switchback and other | 
plays he has already made a distinct 
|impression as a dramatist, and The 
| Perilous Adventure of Sir Bingo Walker 
of Alpaca Square (CONSTABLE, 7/6) 
| proves him a writer with a delightful 
| sense of the ridiculous. In a story as | 
| fantastic as this Mr. Bripre is con- 
tinually treading on dangerous and 
| slippery ground; Sir Bingo might, for | 
| instance, so easily have become a ludi- | 

crous bore. But Mr. Bripre never puts 

a foot or a finger wrong. Once granted 

that you like fantasies | have no hesita- 

tion in inviting you to follow the 
| adventures of Sir Bingo and his squire 

as they go tilting in the modern world. 

The drawings by Mr.GiLBgeRt RuMBOLD 
| are, and this is, high praise, as amusing 
| as the narrative. 





Saturday Night (HEINEMANN, 7/6) is 
| at once a memorable indictment of 
| London slum life and a pathetic tribute 

to the courage of such poor mortals as 
| try to keep up their end in it. Such} 
| resilience, I understand, is not, as a 
| rule, to be looked for in the ingrained 
| slum-dweller. It is the country folk, 
_ inveigled to the Metropolis, who try to 
| preserve country decencies among their 
| unpropitious surroundings. This, at 
| any rate, is the moral of Mr. THomas 
| Movut’s rather terrible story, whose 
| heroes are a family of boys submerged 
by an eecentric mother, fleeing from an 
| unsatisfactory husband, in a North 
| London tenement. ‘‘Father” is but a 
| spectre difficult to lay, and ‘* Mother ’”’— 
| though she has religious bees in her bon- 
net—is hardworking and a home-maker. 
| Yet divided loyalties embitter the rela- 
tions of Mrs. Poplar and her children ; 
and it is not until the paternal reven- 


aa 
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WE HAD NO IDEA 
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THE COUNTY CALLS. 


Mrs. Jones-SMITH, WE SHOULD HAVE CALLED LONG AGO, BUT 


YOU HAD SUCH A NICE PLACE!” 





ant is finally laid and the slum is left! ==> 

behind for Highgate that things look up for the boys. 

Luke, Matthew and Mark get to work to retrieve the family | 
| fortunes; and Mark's experiences as the estate agent for | 
| some rack-rent flats provide a pathetic recapitulation of | 
| slum-conditions as seen by an ex-slum-dweller. Mark's 
| romance with a typist and Matthew's entanglement in the 

murder of her sister are but exciting interludes in a novel 
| whose texture is finer than its embroidery. Altogether 
| a distinguished piece of work, though I regret the narrator's 
| almost total immersion in his cast and his neglect of the 
rights (and duties) of superior vision. 





Against the sombre background of a Europe covered by 
the shadow of NapotEon Mr. CLENNELL WILKINSON has 
visualised in Nelson (Harrap, 12/6) the stately fleets of 
England and France and Spain manceuvring in picturesque 
evolutions or occasionally clashing into crisp and martial 
action, while, frankly posed in true but histrionic heroism, 
the thrice-mutilated little figure of England’s greatest | 
sailor stands out in the flash of the guns to demand the 











applause of his beloved country. Mr. WiLKrnson does 


not claim to say anything new about his hero, but he does | 
justify his contention that the victor of Trafalgar can hardly | 
be too much written about, and, apart from a treatment of 
the HamILton connection that is perhaps unnecessarily 
squalid simply by reason of his excessive zeal in sympathetic 
understanding, there is matter for enjoyment and congratu- 
lation in every aspect of his study. When emphasising 
NELSON’S success in establishing a health record in his fleet 
never since surpassed, or in winning to himself sailors from 
the act of mutiny, or in patiently analysing beforehand 
every possible turn of events in an approaching battle, the 
present writer is particularly successful, for while the 
amazing detonations of NELson’s instantaneous genius will 
never be neglected, these other factors may be forgotten. | 
He has been held to be one of a type whom nearly every 
Englishman imagines himself to detest, yet never was a 
commander, then or since, more affectionately regarded. 
In his well-balanced estimate of the “fascinating little 
fellow’ Mr. WiLkrNson goes far to explain the paradox. 
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Judged by the standards of CARROLL’s Alice, who asked, 
“What is the use of a book without pictures and without 
conversations ¢” Miss Ruta HotLann’s first novel, Country 
Tune (GOLLANCZ, 7/6), should rank very highly. It is packed 





cottage and wood, and in between the pictures come con- 
versations that are mostly between two girls who have left 
London to revel in a cottage of their own. The only trouble 
is that there is very little else in the book; the plot is the 
_merest thread connecting the golden days described so 
lovingly by the author, and the characters are only 
_ mediums used by her to convey impressions of sounds and 
scenes and scents. The writing is careful, but a little 
strained in places; for instance, we read of “yellow- 
_ handled knives, sharpened and thin, like old people's faces,” 
and of someone whose voice [~=— ————™ 
“fondled and gambolled 
round Rachel [one of the 
girls} like a little dog bark- 
ing.” I feel both disap- 
yointed and churlish at not 
alig able to appreciate 
| Miss HoLianp’s work as 
| much as I should like to, 
firstly because it is so nearly 
beautiful all through, and 
_ secondly because I fancy it 
is one of those rare books 
that is really an author’s 
| treasure. Yet I do not be- 
| lieve that even GILBERT 
Waurre or Ricwarp JEr- 
FERIES could have achieved 
| what Miss HoLtanp has 
attempted in trying to give | 
us the country between | 
covers, and that without the 
aid of any real personalities 
either human or animal. 





Books dealing with settlers 
in the Far West have changed 
during the last few years, as 
is only natural. The chief 
troublesthatoppressthesoul 
of the modern pioneer are 
not Indians and“ bad men” 


with exquisite word-pictures of country life in field, garden, | 








| novelist, but he has proved once more that most men haye | 
at least one good novel in them—if they are content to 
write of what they know. 





For more than one reason Mr. D. Wynne WILLsoy’s 
istory of a boys’ public school, Karly Closing (Constaste, 
7/6), deserves more than passing attention. For instanee, 
Mr. Wittson is clearly at home in the surroundings that 
he describes and his picture of the school is extraordinarily 
|vivid. The masters, and notably the housemaster, are also 
ably and amusingly drawn. But when I think of the boys, 
| Oliver Gray and Nigel Bentley, I cannot help wondering 
|whether their creator has not put a little too much 
| of himself into their composition. In action Oliver and 
| Nigel are real boys and very entertaining, but mentally 
se a arm aes 5 | 1 could not get on familiar 
| terms with them. The tale, 
| however, as a whole is a! 
| success that may safely be 
| recommended even to those | 
| who usually regard novels 


| 
! 


| of public-school life with 
| suspicion; and incidentally 
‘ | j m, . 
'a schoolmaster friend of 
|mine tells me that it con- 
| tains a tip for teaching alge- 
| bra which he intends to take, 
| 





Mr. Atec WavuGH is a 
| clever and alert young man 
iwho scours the world for 
| good copy and has the wit | 
'to find it. Most Women 
| (CASSELL, 12/6) is incident- 
‘ally a travel book and more 
explicitly a series of studies 
in what I suppose we must 
| nowadays call ‘sex psycho 
logy” in the form of short 
stories with interpolated 
comments. Martinique 
shows him a_ formidable 
modern witch; Tahiti an 
elaborately cautious English 
‘lover; on board ship he ob- 
'serves a romantic infatua- 
| tion. 







with revolvers, but thecrowd 
of new immigrants invoked 





Lady. “1 HOPE YOU WILL BE aT THE VILLAGE HALL TO-NIGHT, 
Mrs. MicGs; MY DAUGHTER IS GOING TO PLAY BEETHOVEN.” 


Mrs. Miggs. ““Reetty, Mum! Wor ar?” 


In Tahiti, a young 
native girl, the white tiare 
‘flower set symbolically be- 
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by the Government away!» 
in Ottawa, which seems to his jaundiced soul to be against 
the homesteader all the time. Your true settler hates to 
feel crowded. The forces of nature are hard enough for him 
_ to fight without the vices of a new civilisation, to say no- 
| thing of the makers of reapers and binders with their soft- 

spoken agents and their much less soft-spoken collectors 
| who come along later. Mr. Joun Brames has written the 
story of these things in Army Without Banners (BENN, 
_ 7/6) in a sensible downright style which pleases me. Few, 
I fancy, will read the book without feeling that they have 
been through it all with the Kents and the Clovellys, break- 
ing up the virgin soil, building the first shack, turning their 
hands to trapping or freighting in order to make a little 
money with which to carry on through the winter, and 
facing all the difficulties of life in the wilds with each other’s 
help, getting somehow through it all to bring up families of 
new pioneers. I confess I liked Army Without Banners very 
much. It rings true, and has a sufficiency of humour and 

varied adventure. JoHN BEAMES may not be a great 





eee hind her left ear, tells him 
the legend of Prince Atahoe and Princess Tehaura; Siam 
gives excuse for the story of the loneliness of exiled pioneers; 
Chiengmai for a study of the morbid psychology of a man 
going in fear of leprosy—a story with a hint of KIpLtne 
about it; San Francisco, the Middle West (Dayton), New 
Orleans, New York and. at the journey’s end, Villefranche, 
all provide their material. There are also casual and 
reasonably tactful touches of autobiography. And the 
vigorous woodcuts of Lynd Ward, if they do not quite 
show us the images which the beauties or their swains se@ 
in their mirrors, have a fine sense of decorative pattern 
and are technically interesting. 








“Jounson’s House anp Statue at Licurie.p. 


_ The statue in the foreground commemorates the Great Chain 
in the town where he was born.”’— Wireless Paper. 


We wonder what the Grand Slam of English literature 








would have had to say to this. 
é ies — 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is announced that the Government 
is to dispose of its biggest gas-bag. 
We reluctantly refrain from comment 

* %* 
* . ? 

“Economy at Barking” was a recent 
headline. Barking at economy, on the 
other hand, is discouraged nowadays. 

* * 
. * . 

An electrical expert thinks that the 
illuminations in London this month 
may not appeal to the reserved man 
It was for this reason, we presume, that 
the suggestion of flood-lighting Mr 
G. B. SHaw was abandoned. 

* * 

We read of a Rugby team of income- 
tax clerks who are looking for a good 
half-back. And if Mr. SNowpen does 
not relent they ‘ll be looking for a good 
three-quarters on January Ist. 

* * 
. . A 

A financial writer says that the 
slump has had a sobering effect on 
Wall Street. Money, however, is still 
very tight. ée 

> 


With reference to the acquisition of 
the battlefield of Bannockburn as a 
Scottish national monument, we have 


no confirmation of the rumour that a| 
similar movement is now on foot to 


acquire King’s Cross Station. 
* * 


* 

\n orchid-hunter relates that every- 
where in the wilds he found it possible 
to obtain excellent British beer, brewed 
by the natives with bottled Kentish 
We do not, however, anticipate 
a rush to the wilds as an effect of the 
flight from the extra penny on the pint. 

* * 


hops. 


It is on record, says a lecturer, that 
a tortoise lived eight months after its 
brain was removed. There are many 
people in similar circumstances who 
not only manage to live but write re- 
vues as well, ** 
* 


A shortage of ink is reported from 
many parts of the country. The an- 
nouncement at the same time that 
Mr. EpGar WALLACE is going to Holly- 
wood to write may of course be only 
a coincidence. e's 

_ 


The discovery of unopened oysters 


| in a Roman oyster-bar excavated at 


| was.an ‘“‘r”’ 


Caerwent is regarded as evidence that 
the place was evacuated when there 
in the month. 

* * 

In retaliation for a police ruse of dis- 
guising themselves as tourists in plus- 
fours and pullovers, a Corsican brigand 
has threatened to shoot tourists on 
sight. Still, plus-fours and pullovers 


| have long been worn with impunity. 
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A medical writer recommends gar-| that the scrums at the sales will be | 

dening as a gentle exercise all the year | fiercer than ever. a 

round for the ordinary man, but warns | ° 

him not to overdo it. No such caution | 

is needed by our gardener. 
* * 


A Norfolk allotment-holder who has 
taken a prize for the biggest marrow is 
: a bricklayer. It is recognised that even 

Experiments are being made in allotment-holders must have some sort 
Algeria to test the possibilities of ski-| of recreation in the daytime. 
ing in the Sahara; but winter-sports PA ¢ 
enthusiasts do not anticipate a vogue; At a recent race-meeting, we read, 
for sand-balling. , , Lady ——-, Lady ——, Lady —— and 

4 |Mrs. ——— were among wearers of 

With reference to the Cuban, the! mackintoshes. We are not told who 
new dance with no particular steps, itis | were among holders of umbrellas. 
explained that you listen to the music | Ping 
and go. We ourselves should have no} <A farmer says that his glass has 
hesitation about going. been going up steadily for the past few 

: ee days. Harvesting is thirsty work. 
* * 


* 
In ancient times thick stone tablets 
inscribed with words served as news- 


\ papers. It must have been difficult 
X breaking news then. 
* * 
A _The man who catches the City 
vy | pigeons is by profession a rat-catcher, 
\ it seems. Not, as might be supposed, 


| a Company-promoter. 
* * 


* 
Excavations near a football field dis- 
closed several bones of human origin. 
There was no trace of the whistle. 


VOX VERITATIS. 
{“ This Journal dare not mince the truth.” | 
Mr. J. L. Garvin in “The Observer.” 
| Wuat comfort in a time of slump 
To cautious counsels overprone 
To hear the loud resounding trump 
In resolute reveille blown 
By him who with the lungs of 
Stentor 
Fulfils the function of the Nation's 
mentor. 





HARD-BITTEN TAXPAYER. _ | Let others beat about the bush 
BEARING IT, BUT I'M 


i? Or timidly throw up the sponge; 

| Give me the man of go and push, 
S207 Always the first to take the plunge, 

In certain beauty-parlours women | y, ill eek eid 

° Whose brain no sophistry inveigles, 


ay r have their faces made up| ,,- : J 
ae Ay ore A "he i. rs : wctthioda’ w. Whose eve is keener than the Skibber- | 
AER OER EE . »| you: 
during their shopping ex} , ects Basia’e, 


sincerely hope this will not lead to shop- | 
face-lifting. é% 
. 


I pOoN’T MIND 


DASHED IF I°LL GRIN 








Britons of the true bulldog breed, 
Too long debauched by dopes and 
doles 
A ruder, stronger diet need 
To brace and fortify their souls; 
Spoon-feeding is a deadly sin, 
| And this is where great “J.L.G.” 
comes in. 


“The reasoning power of animals is 
greater than that of human beings,” 
says an author. Quite so; even a 
mouse is not foolish enough to think 
that a black cat means good luck. 

* * 
* ° 

A parrot has appeared in several 
American talkies. We understand that 
in view of a possible visit to this country 
the bird has been taught to say that it 


Cravens may palter with or garble, 
Veracity, thy stern decrees ; 
He stands, like monumental marble, 


thinks our London police are wonderful.| Arousing from ignoble ease 
af Irresolute Age and laggard Youth, 

An increasing number of women The only seer who “dares not mince 
watch Rugby football. It is feared the truth.” | 
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FLoop-Licuttne and the Farapay 
Centenary are all muddled up in the 
public mind. 

The confusion arises from the clash- 
ing of the belief, instilled by a cosmic 
sublicity campaign when U.S.A. cele- 
awe the “golden jubilee of electric 
light,” that everything electrical was 
invented over there, with the home- 


_ grown belief that an Englishman called 


Farapay was the father of the elec- 
trical industry. 

This confusion must now cease. 

A brief authoritative explanation of 
how electric light came into being will 
make everything clear. 

THALEs, the Greek philosopher, who 
emigrated to Cairo (Tennessee), began 
it. About 600 B.c. he found that little 


| bits of fluff could be attracted by an 
_ amber necklace. He was the first sugar- 


daddy. 

Dr. Wrii1aM GrBert, of Colchester 
(Essex County), physician to QuEEN 
EvizapetH, discovered in a.p. 1600 
that, if you took a magnetic needle and 
pointed one end to the north, the other 
end would turn south, and vice versa. 
Hence the mariner’s compass. He let 
on to be an Englishman, but his 
ancestors came from God’s own country. 
Anyhow, the passenger list of the May- 


flower, on its return voyage from 


America (A.D. 1621—the date is sig- 
nificant), contains the names of Hank 
Gylbart, and Sadie his wife. 

In 1745 came the Leyden jar, in- 
vented by Bishop von K.eztst of the 
Church of Potsdam (Texas). By pasting 
tin-foil on a jar with knobs on he 
managed to get a spark on his knuckle 
painful enough to induce a flow or 


| current of unepiscopal language. 


Seven years later BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LuN, a Philadelphian who originated the 
saying that good Americans when they 
die go to Paris, showed that lightning 
drawn down through a kite to a key 


_ hurt his knuckle just like the Leyden 
_ jar, but so much more severely that 


language failed him. When he got 
better he invented and put on the 


_ market a lightning-rod. For his inter- 


ference with the ways of Providence 
he was tarred and feathered at Dayton 


| (Ohio) whilst endeavouring to over- 


come the sales resistance of the citizens. 
In 1796 AtxessanpRO Vota, of 


Como (Wyoming), like many another | 


_ ward politician, made a pile. But his 


pile consisted of metal discs with cloth 


_in between wetted with salt water. 


| Davy, of Arizona and 


This pile gave a shock of one electric- 
eel-power. 

An outsize pile, as long as a conger- 
eel, was made in 1809 by Sir HumPHry 
Royal Insti- 


tution. He stuck a piece of charcoal on 
its nose and another piece on its tail, 
and by making both ends meet pro- 
duced an are-light, so called because of 
the arc into which the conger-eel was 
bent. He couldn't think of a better 
name. 

But what all these American scien- 
tists with sore knuckles were chasing 
was: How to get electricity from mag- 
netism? Not intermittent sparks, but 
oodles of it. 

This is where MicuagEL Farapay 
comes in. South Dakota never pro- 
duced a niftier brain. His father was a 


father of the man. When he put his 
head through some railings and couldn't 
retrieve it he asked himself: ‘On which 
side of the railingsam1?’’ Andinabout 
ten minutes he solved this first problem, 
almost at the cost of his ears. 


years, although he was well equipped 
with string and bits of wire and pith- 
balls and sealing-wax and the other 
things that went to make up a labora- 
tory in those days. When at length he 
turned magnetism into electricity he 
uttered the exclamation, ‘Gee!” 
“Eureka!” had already been copy- 
righted by another mouth. 

It was in 1831 that he gee’d, and the 
great discovery once made it took him 
only a few days to produce the first 
dynamo and the first motor. Though 
all the world rang with his praise the 
Governor of South Dakota was silent. 
It was this lapse that caused the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina to make his 
celebrated remark to the Governor of 
South Carolina. 

We now come to THomas ALVA 
Epison, who, according to the Ameri- 
can Press, invented everything elec- 
trical, including the inventions of those 
aliens who anticipated him. For ex- 
ample, Sir Joserx Swan, of Tyneside, 
made many an electric filament lamp 
before Eptson invented it. This time- 
space prolepsis is due to four things: 
Relativity, difference in longitude be- 
tween U.S.A. and Europe, summer- 
time and patriotism. As inventors, the 
American newspapers eclipse even 
Epison, amazing as the authentic 
record of his achievements is. 
| Around great figures of the past 
|myths gather. It has been seriously 
argued that Farapay was an English- 
man, born in England of Yorkshire 
stock, who lived and worked all his life 
in London, Eng. This legend was really 
invented by a newspaper in North 
Dakota to annoy the sister State. A 
good stiff tariff on legends would have 
kept it out of this country. 

Thus Coznpen, the inventor of Free 














The other problem took him ten) Their pace was safer too; indeed 


| No aeroplane could then exceed 


village blacksmith: for further details | 
see LonereLLow. The child also was} 
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Trade, is really responsible for this 
article. How true it is that the eyil 
that men do lives after them! 








THESE ARE THE DAYS. 
[Written after hearing the opinion ex. 
pressed that fifty years hence many who 
remember the present times will be deserib. 
ing them as “the good old days.”} 
“THose were the times, my boy,” he 
said, 
And wagged his venerable head; 
Some anecdotes of days long dead 
He’d just concluded giving; 
“Depend on it, we had some fun 
In good old 1931; 
Those were the days when life, my son, 
Was really worth the living. 


“How things have altered! Take the 
air: 
When I was still a youngster there 
Was room enough, and some to spare, 
For those who travelled in it; 





Nor even touch the modest speed 
Of seven miles a minute. 


“M.P.’s were picked from clever men 

And politics respected then; 

The parties only numbered ten, 
Which, after all, is plenty; 

Few seats by shibboleths were gained, 

Because the people then remained 

Without a vote till they attained 
The age of one-and-twenty. 


“Spinneys and meadows could be seen 
By those who searched for them be- 
tween 
The Sussex coast and Walham Green, 
Though getting rare and thinnish; 
And summer often brought a thaw, 
When county cricket lovers saw 
Some games extended to a draw 
Or even to a finish. 
“Those were the days—old England’s 
prime! 
She had a Navy at the time, 
And highway murder was a crime 
For which a motorist copped it; 
To women still the Army’s door 
Was closed———” The speaker spoke no 
more ; 
It would have served no purpose, for 
His audience had hopped it. 


These are the days! A truce to moans! 
Let grousers now amend their tones 
Or let their melancholy drones 
At least hereafter be dim; 
The pessimist, at any rate, 
Will now, I trust, appreciate 
His luck at having dodged the fate 
Of those who will succeed — ‘ 


“Civil Servant Seeks, with cultured of 
Church family, Three or Four Unfurnished 
Roofs.”— Suburban Paper. 











——— 





They can have ours for one. 
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EXHILARATED ANTIQUE (to delighted Suarrno_per). “ EH, LAD, BUT THAT’S CHAMPION!’ 
{ [A new railway record has been set up by the Cheltenham Express in its run from Swindon to Paddington.) 
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a forthcoming race was named “Um- 


_ too much power, They fly so doggedly 
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THE MAN WHO 
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MENTIONED THE CRISIS AT A COCKTAIL PARTY. 








THE UNIMPORTANCE OF BEING ERNEST. 


In one week there have been two 
separate complaints about names. One 
gentleman, whom I suspect of having 
sixpence each way on the animal, pro- 
tested bitterly that a horse entered for 


slopogaas,”’ and ended his letter “ with 
a name like that it’s quite likely he 
won't run.” 

The second grievance, voiced by a 
leader-writer, dealt with an American 
baby whose parents gave her some ten 
Christian names, two of which were 
“Boys” and ‘ Homeopathic.” 

Now this, I admit, 1s a snag, tempt- 
ing one to exclaim, after the manner of 
Juliet, “Oh, Homeo, Homeo, where- 
fore art thou Homeo?” 

Parentsare curious people. They have 


in the face of probabilities, not seeing 
that to name a stout and nubbly infant 
Sylvia and Elfie is at least optimistic. 
And what shall we say of the parents 
who call a baby Girlie and Maidie? Is it 
that they cannot look into the future 
and envisage Girlie at seventy-eight, 
sitting capped, toothless and tatting / 
On the other hand, is it not a sheer 


waste of a perfectly good baby who 





early shows signs of being a beauty to| has a nose that, as the wit once re- 
damn her in advance, and probably | marked, “is not so much a feature as 
alienate her admirers, by christening |a limb.”’ (2) The Rachel who is inevit- 
her Sophia, Emma or Janet ? jably an aunt. (See also all RacHasts.) 
But even more than parents I | Shecan beillimitably imposed uponand 
blame our novelists. The annoyance |is prone to drawing half her all from 
they have caused to living individuals|the savings-bank to get a favourite 
is beyond computation. I don’t ex- | nephew out of a scrape. Reason : That 
actly accuse these writers of collusion, | he reminds her of a long-ago lover who 
but there is no getting over the fact|as it were never came to anything 
that certain names are, by novelists, | tangible. (3) The final Rachel is a wife | 
doomed downright to carry with them|and mother who produces endless 
certain attributes, to suffer certain | cherub after endless cherub, is lauded 
pains or be allotted certain rewards. | by the doctor for her sane sweet 
JANET is dour, hard-featured and womanliness and atmosphere of home. 
has an unhappy talent for coming out | Never has sense of humour, but eyes 
with Scottish and pawky comments of | that look gravely kind, and : lace 
a damaging and hideously apt nature | collars that atone for their chronically 
about her neighbours. Janet wears | cockled appearance by fact of being 
stuff gowns, and often black silk aprons. | clutched by current cherub. 
Her hair (banded) is iron-grey and her| Motuy—A hunting madcap who 
thin hands are knuckly. | marries the M.F.H. or Squire. Round 
Hester (also Rutu and AGNEs),|face and brown eyes. Gurgles with | 
like Nett Gwyn, has every virtue | laughter. Pouts. 
but one—she is never, never amusing. | Apa—Frustrated, but goes stead. | 
She is gentle of voice and step, wears | fastly in for parish work. e 
retty, quiet dresses, tucks posies at} Maset—Rather a _ bounder, with | 
er belt and sings about her household | bold eyes and a bust. | 
tasks. | Exiza—Great-aunt or slum waif. If 
Racnet—Rachels are of three kinds: | latter, dances (in thick boots) to the 
(1) The impoverished Semite who is a piano-organ by the pub in such @ 


fur-puller and lives in the Ghetto and|manner that the famous impresario 


























co 


exclaims, between puffs of cigar, “Gad! | 


| she’s got PavLova beat.” Engages her | 


at £100 a week. Ei 
Tur GENTLEMEN, Gop BLEss ’EM! 


Husert—A dog with a past. Strides, 
and is apt to grit teeth. 

Desmonp—A stout fella, all bronzed 
and noble. When moved, the little vein 
in his temple pulses, voice becomes 
husky and jaw squarer and squarer in 
every chapter. During Native Rising | 
and storming of fort, claps his men 
much on shoulder and never forgets to 
save his last shot for fiancée. 

MicHakEL (also Perer and Davin) 

The imaginative one of the family. 
From babyhood given to being dis- 
covered talking to the apple-tree or 
making little songs about the willow 
that shadows the house. Is inseparable 
companion of his mother. His dreamy 
spirit suffers many things at school, 
and Life conspires to sadden and be 
wilder him, Usually goes off on long 
tramps in country in search of his 
soul 

OSWALD 


—A formal pedant, with 


pince-nez, 


Cyrit—A blond lounge lizard. Un 
dependable, but excellent dancer. 

Joun—A humourless tower of 
strength. Like RacneEt (3), looks at 
you with grave kindliness and, if you 
are not very careful, will rouse your 
better nature in no time 

Sypney—A sneak from the school 
room. Is not at his best when left alone 
with safe, till or petty cash. 

CyPpRIAN—A curate. 

AMBROSE (also Martin)—Another 
curate, but, unlike CyPRIAN, is adored 
in parish, where, with genial cuff, punch 
and half-nelson, he slangs his flock along 
the paths of righteousness. 
ally dies of somebody else’s microbe, 
willingly embraced by him, and floral 
tokens at funeral are apt to be many 
and pathetic. 

Ernest—Lean, lank, thinning hair, 
intensely well-meaning; is always re 
spectable but seldom loved. 

Thanks to our novelists, it now prac 
tically stamps us to be any of these 


Occasion 


| hames, 


And, having made my list, abridged 


| though it necessarily is, and feeling 


| spondence columns of The Morning 


slightly better, as one always does on 
having made one’s complaint, despair 
has set in again. For I read in the corre- | 


Post that not only do Christian names | 
“have definite characteristics,” but | 
that, by abbreviation, the bearer may | 
grow into the type of person which the | 
abbreviation suggests.. Thus the baby | 
who began at the font as William will, | 
if later he is known as Bill, tend inex- 

orably to develop into what this corre- | 
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‘changing Ernest to Ernie, we shall not 
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AUTUMN WARDROBE ECONOMIES: WHY 


Tut SOAP-BOWL”’ HAT; 
AND cUFFS; THE “ErmmrRDOowN” 


spondent terms ‘a two-fisted kind of | 
individual.” 

So there’s no hope anywhere. For 
not only are we condemned in advance 
by the novelists if we bear certain 
names, but there is, if this correspon- 
dent is right, no real guarantee that 
Janet will prove less knuckly if called 
Janey, that Mabel will roll her eyes 
less challengingly if known in the family 
circle as Mabs, or that, by hastily 


be dooming the creature to an even 
more unlovable personality, with even 
thinner hair than fiction is already apt 


to assign to him. RACHEL. 





In Yorkshire they are saying that 
there are three eternal truths:—Mr. 
SNowDEN, Sute.irre and Verity. 





THe “Baru-room’ 
TROUSERS, 





BUY NEW CLOTHES? 


coat witha “Looran” 


’ 


COLLAR 





Our Callous Jehus. 
“On Berna Driven. 
Tue Conressions or A Hanpenep 
Mororist.” 
Manchester Paper. 
The confessions of a flattened pedes- 
trian are even more poignant. 


“Winter Eatace. 
Eight Acres unbroken Fog, well watered, 
till November Ist.” 
Advt. in North-Country Paper. 
They may keep them longer so far as 
London is concerned. 





“French Girl, 19, well-educated, musical, 
would assist with children in return for rail- 
way fare and small retribution.” 

Adtvt. in Religious Paper. 


Reparation, surely ¢ 
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JH DOWD. 21. 


New Arrival. “Mummy, Mummy, Ler’s FOLLOW THE CLOWNS.” 








EN VOITURE. 


Porter No. 169 of the Gare Mont- 
parnasse is a chatty soul. He has 
already confided to me that his grand- 
father was an Alsatian. Interrupted 
now by the touting of a rival porter, he 
seems to be saying that his grandfather 
is little better than a Pekingese. Ten 
times he has raised his hands to heaven 
and cried that this train is a wheel- 
barrow ; why should Monsieur not wait 
for the Rapide? It is too complicated 
a story to tell him how Monsieur would 
gladly wait for the Rapid, but the 
wheel-barrow has a third-class, which 
the other has not; how Monsieur, hav- 
ing gone yesterday to the Crédit Lyon- 
nais, his pockets bulging with poten- 
tial sous, Monsieur came back from 


_ Lyonnesse a disappointed man, because 





part of Monsieur’s letter of credit had 





| bread. 





j 
| 


| 


fallen through a hole in Monsieur’s | 


overcoat-pocket; how there is never- 


| 


theless an exhibit in the Milne Museum | 
in Carnac which Monsieur is anxious to | 





study—a brown withered-looking skull 


labelled, curiously, ‘‘ Prof. Sir Arthur | Vective mood. 


Keith, The Royal Society of Medicine” 
—and how, in any case, after an ome- | 
lette and garlic, Monsieur feels himself 
already a seasoned traveller. 
® # S a tt 
The wheel-barrow has left the plat- | 
form in a brisk standing-leap. | 
There is an honest labourer beside 
me who is under a Nazarite vow with 
respect to razors and looks like a 
Chicago gunman. He is reading an 
advertisement in his newspaper,“ Deux | 





choses importantes pour votre peau.” | 
The school-girls in the 


Partly also owing to the decreasing 
opposite | number of foreign waiters. 


corner have begun to eat. I think it ig 
a filleted haddock, but I cannot be 
certain. The face is averted. 

The engine has left the rails. They 
are putting it back with crowbars. 

At CAPONE is not a bigoted Nazarite, 
He is drinking red wine. The effect is 
of sunsets behind a dark forest. The 
school-girls are toying with a metre of 


I have eaten three oranges. The 
oranges of Mount Parnassus are speci- 
ally dried for the use of travellers. They 
do not squirt their juice in your neigh- 
bour’s eye. 

A goods train has overtaken us. The 
French call it “‘a train of small quick- 
ness.’’ Its waggons are inscribed :— 
Hommes 40, Chevaux—EN Lone—38. 


During the War the system was 
emended thus :— 


Hommes 40. Officiers—EN Lona—8. 


I appreciate these bananas. The 
wrapping tells me that one kilo of bif- 
teck contains 1.188 calories, and one 
kilo of bananes contains 1.022 calories. 
This proves that you will not be so hot 
in the train if you eat two pounds of 
bananas as you would be if you ate 
two pounds of beef-steak. 

# * # # * 

One arrives. The coaches are halted 
in strict rotation. One is arrived. The 
school-girls are giving their parents a 
brief account of the journey. A free 
translation is to be found in the pages 
of Dr. Rocet’s Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases :— 


. 


“Causing, occasioning, inducing, 
inflicting, ete., pain, etc., hurting, 
etc. 

Painful, dolorific, unsatisfactory, 
bitter, loathsome, obnoxious, dreary, 
melancholy, plaguy, deuced, pester- 
ing, shocking, frightful, heart-rend- 
ing, heart-corroding, horrifying, hor- 
rific, horrid, horrible, nauseous, 
accursed. What flesh and blood can- 
not bear; like a toad under a har- 
row.” 

# Bs Ea * ete 
“Byrrh!” say 1, employing the in- 








Some Coiffure. 
“12.45.—The girl in front of me begins 
combing her hair, Crowds stand for miles 
—scores and scores of thousands—along the 
shingle.”—Daily Paper. 





Our Relentless Logicians. 

“ Foreign waiters in England are becom- 
ing fewer and fewer—partly owing to the 
rigid Ministry of Labour restrictions and 
partly owing to the increasing number of 
British waiters.”—Evening Paper. 
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Guide. HIS IS EXACTLY AS IT WAS, M’M, WHEN WOLSEY LIVED HERE.” 
Visitor. “ GOODNESS ME! HASN'T THE LINOLEUM WORN WELL! 
2 TO HIS TAILOR. I would have talk upon these enue of mine; 
_ ; Faded but sterling; worn, but not so bad; 
PaiLor, to some fall man of millions go, How to revive them, how abate their shine; 
S And to his listening ears attune your flute; What do vou think, my lad ? 
. Him you may quicken to the ancient glow Shall they be dyed, cleaned, pressed? What’s that 
i In getting a new suit; you sav? 
: For such an one your choicest wares unfold; ; ‘Give them away ? 
: They leave me cold. = F 
e : They are too old—some gardener—now in truth 
s Alas! the day, it was not ever thus; I know you what you are, a haughty man, 
There was a time when you and I would meet One without bowels; give them away, forsooth ; 
With mutual glee and affably discuss That were a likely plan. 
That hidden stripe, how neat; Nay, tailor, say you do but speak in jest. 
This tweed, how jocund, and that check, how new; These are my best. Dum-Dum 





And gods, von hue. 





Dear Baby. 
“Nothing will more certainly ensure Baby's rest than a col- 
lapsible Treasure Cot, which costs £1 15 11. Trimming can be ob- 


On saxony and cheviot we would dwell 
Or barathea lightly you might urge; 


Cashmere could charm, vicufia weave a spell, tained from £2 3 6."°—Advt. in Monthly Paper. 
And there was always serge; : - 
With many others, appetising all, “ BusTLes AGAIN. 
To make one fall. Among the many ‘bright ideas’ that have dawned upon the | 
fashion-mongers lately bustles take a foremost place.” — Welsh Paper. 


But BOs 50 — How should a high-taxed bard Whereas long, long ago they used to take a back seat. 
Call out for wilder patterns, gladder rags! {San CS 5 Sw ers aE: IK 





How should his lowly soul, ill-starred, ill-starred, “His entertainment was also witnessed by the late Tsar and 
Chuck in some extra bags ? Tsarina of Russia, who presented him with a gold-and-diamond 
‘Tis not for this that I approach your bower; watch-chain, and the Sultan of Turkey.” —Sunday Paper. 
Alas, the hour! He probably found the former the less canbenventing gift. 
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M. DUTRUEL OF BERNEX-TROSSY. 


I vounp the name of M. Durrvet in that admirable | 
handbook to exhilarating , Murrngan’s Blue Guide 
to the French Alps. It occurs in the description of excursions | 
from Evian. “The chief ascent from Evian,” says Mr. | 
Murugan, “is that of the Dent d’Oche (7,300 feet). me 
The night should be spent in the C.A.F. refuge in order to 
see the sunrise (key kept by M. Dutruel at Bernex-Trossy). 

That ’s the man we want, the man who keeps the key of 
the sunrise. That’s the man we have been missing all the 
summer, the man who (would he unlock it) could have 
_ changed our woe to joy, cheered our spirits, warmed our 
hands and hearts and made us a little more ready for the 
National Party and Mr. Svowpen’s second thoughts. 

1 will not recapitulate our miseries, disappointments, 
_ frustrations, chills and lumbagos, battered flower-beds, wet 
_ feet, submerged pitches. They are too wretchedly fresh in 
_ all our memories ; the newspaper headings, ‘‘ No play in five 
| County matches yesterday,” are engraved on the tablets 
| of the mind. I will merely say that such a summer must 
not occur again. Steps must be taken to prevent it, and 
the first step is to secure the services of the man who has 
| the key of the sunrise, M. DuTrvEL. 
Had. I made this excursion from Evian I would have 
_ reasoned with M,. Dutrvust myself. But I did not; ! merely | 
| noted it as I was looking through the book. I therefore | 
_ have no idea what manner of benefactor he is, old or 
young, amenable or wilful, jovial or ascetic, generous or 
grudging, All I know is that he is the custodian of the | 
key of the sunrise, and we absolutely must get him here | 
next year in time for the cricket season. 

| In the hope of persuading him to lend us his invaluable 
, aid I have dropped into verse. Music hath charms. This | 
| is the kind of thing that ought to be sent to him some time 
in April, 1932:— 

IRREGULAR, BUT VERY NECESSARY, ODE 

TO 
M. DUTRUEL OF BERNEX-TROSSY. 

© Monsieur DutTRUEL, 

We'd love you well 

If you name tear yourself from Bernex-Trossy 

As soon as possy, 

And bring your key to us who need it so. 

For all our hopes are low. 

After the doing that we had last year 

We shrink with fear 

And hardly dare to lift our eyes 

To scan the treacherous skies. 

But crt doesn’t matter over there 

On your spot 

Where games are not, 

At least such games as we pursue 

At Wimbledon and Lord’s—and Aldershot, 

The haunt of the Tattoo. 


No cricket grounds have you where batsmen score 
For County, England or te Leveson-Gower, 
Where DuLxxpsinugt makes the frequent four 
And Herserr Sutcuirrr on a rainless day 

o- — the ball at bay. c 

Nor have you any village green, 

On which, of course, the finest games are seen. 
You don’t, in fact, require the sun at all: 

For trippers who, with riicksack on the back, 
The Tooth of Oche attack 

And _— crawl 

Have little hopes of anything but mist ; 


But we, poor souls, we simply can’t exist 








LONDO 


| (or possibly a “Snip’’). 


/any such arbitrary interference with the love life of the 
| vegetable world, this portmanteau idea seems to me, on the 
| whole, a good one. It is designed not only to relieve the 
| monotony of the daily menu, but to save the small-holder’s 
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Without some genial beams, some glow, some heat 
To thaw our marrows and make living sweet— 
Particularly since the need for more economy 
Completely routed all our native bonhomie. 


So come, dear DuTRUEL, across our narrow sea 
And bring with you the key 

That sets Apollo free— 

The blessed key 

That bids the sunshine be. 


We'll try to make our isle a Home from Home 

Where’er you roam, 

And keep nostalgic thoughts of Bernex-Trossy 

As far away as possy. 

We have no Oche to bare its lofty teeth, 

But Hampstead Heath 

Is at your service; also Primrose Hill. 

Say, then, you will. 

O Monsieur Durrvet, the enemy of rain, 

Say then you will, and make us glad again. 
E.V.L,. 


— 4 





PORTMANTEAU FOODS. 


I LEARN from a wireless talk that the horticulturists, or 
the agriculturists, or the nurserymen, or whoever is respon- 
sible for the matrimonial affairs of vegetables, have been 
trying experiments in mixed marriages with some v 
interesting and appetising results. One of the hybrids 
thus produced is the ‘Cabcauli,” which, as you can guess, 
is the offspring of a cauliflower who has lost her heart to 
a cabbage. Another is the “Pomato,” or ‘“Tomtato,” 
which is the child of a tomato who has caught a young 
potato’s roving eye. Yet a third can be obtained by cross- 
ing a turnip and a swede; its flavour is delicious, its colour 
a “rich golden yellow,” and its name, I suppose, a “ Twede” 


Although some sticklers for liberty may protest against 


precious inches and the housewife’s precious pence by en- 
abling the equivalent of two vegetables to be produced 
in the space of, and for the price of, one. 

So far so good ; but in these timts of financial stress I 
should like to see the idea carried further. After all, vege- 
tables are so cheap that nearly everybody can afford them, 
even in an unportmanteaued condition; what we need is 
to see the same principle applied to the really expensive 
foods—the luxuries that we can afford only once in a while, 
Why does not somebody breed a Queasant (or Phail) 
which shall combine the delicate succulence of the small 
bird with the gameyness and satisfying proportions of 
the large one? Or a Salmibut, in which the flavours of the 
two fish shall be blended or, better still, presented to us 
alternately in layers of white and pink? Could not some 
enterprising nurseryman invent a Trullive, which would 
solve the eternal problem of where-to-put-the-olive-stone 
by substituting for that inconvenient object a plump 
black truffle? And more than all these I should like to see 
the evolution of the Cavoystiare, whose carefully-opened 
shell would reveal the fish itself surrounded by a ring of 
shining caviare (large grain). There indeed would be a boon 
to epicures—two foretastes of Paradise for the price of one. 

But what is the use of this vain dreaming, when even 
peereentens luxuries are going to be out of the question 
or a very long time to come? In the name of Economy, 
let us come down to earth and humbly open a very 8 








tin of shrimp paste. JAN. 
ee — en 
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THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


Patriotic Father. “I'M AFRAID YOU CAN ONLY HAVE THREEPENCE A WEEK NOW, DEAR.” 
Bright Child, “Bur, Dappy, Ramsay MAacDoNALp SAID ON THE WIRELESS THAT THERE MUST BE NO REDUCTION IN 


CHILDREN'S ALLOWANCES.” 


THE FERRY BOATS. All crowded to the bulwarks those were decks we shall | 
= : remember 
(The great Bridge over Sydney Harbour is nearly completed.) As they swept us through the shipping in the sparkle of | 
| Bur what is to become of all the little ferry steamers the noon, 
That beat across to Manly and the beach of all delight, Or when sunset lay on Sydney like a red and glowing 
| That carried Sydney’s toilers and a host of happy dreamers ember 
And flitted home like fireflies through the purple Southern| And silver on the Hawkesbury came up the summer 
moon. 
Who will now befriend them—all the friendly little ferries | For sake of all the tired folk and all the happy dreamers 
That drove from Darling Harbour to the piers of Double That year by year have travelled where the harbour | 
Bay, tides entrance 
I pray whatever gods there be that stand by little steamers | 
To guard and keep the ferry-boats that wrought the old | 
romance! W. H. O. 


night ? 


And set a-wash the sailing-boats and rocked the passing 
wherries, 
And ran beneath the counters of the great ships as they lay ‘ 
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THE AMATEUR. 


I met Bill Jelliman in Fleet Street, 
‘looking the pale ghost of his usual 
cheery self. Bill is a psychologist with 
a comfortable practice in Wimpole 

Street, and keeps the wolf at quite a 
_ respectable distance from his door by 
telling people things which they al- 
_ ready know, and then persuading them 
to go and do them. : 

But his response to my greeting was 
flaccid and most un-Bill-like. He al- 
lowed me to steer him into a teashop, 
and over the cold hard marble we came 





themselves to an Ammonia? No, I | Hogge, is once again in Town. He is, 
must take what the Grub Street gods|of course, a Hampshire Hogge. He 
offer. Here is my first attempt at a|mentioned that Stigh House is now 
weekly causerie for the delectation of | equipped with fifteen marble bath- 
Tooting and Mayfair.” | rooms. — ; 
I took the sheet of MS.andscanned| In view of his glaringly evident in. 
it in amazed silence. hibition with regard to water, the fifteen 
“The bits that I have italicised | bathrooms are certainly superfluous. His 
seemed to write themselves—a sort of | absence from Town is a mystery only to 
automatic writing, emerging from the | those who do not read ‘The Police 
sub-conscious. Waffenschmidt has a| News.’ 
chapter on such phenomena,” he added | ee a i © 
miserably. ‘In addition I have in pec, Miss ‘Frilly’ Stukkup is giving one 
week lunched and dined at different | of her daring parties on Monday. To 
restaurants until the sight of food! do this she has bought a fish-and-chip 





down to cold hard facts. 

“You’ve evidently been 
out of Town,” said Bill in 
answer to my _ inquiries. 
| “Don’t you ever get any 
| papers in that one-eyed coun- 
try retreat of yours?” he 
asked moodily. 

‘Haven't seen a paper for 
a week,” I admitted; “but 
what's happened? I know 
all about the Budget,” I 

interjected. 

Bill grunted. “You knew 
that I was reiated to the 
| Earl of Ammonia?” 

1 admitted that I had 
known. “But you once told 
me that it was very unlikely 
that you would ever become 
a Tenth Transmitter,” I 
added. 

“True at the time,” agreed 
Bill. “But during the last 
few weeks people have died 
with annoying rapidity. You 
now see before you the pres- 
ent Earl of Ammonia.” 

I proffered my congratula- 
tions and Bill acknowledged 
| them with a wan smile. 

“There’s no money and 
the estates are tied hand and 
foot,” he said. “But the 





Modern Mrs. Noah. “ BerorE YoU COME UP, DEAR, D’ you | 
THINK YOU 
SEA-SICKNESS ? ” 


|shop, which will be trans- 
ported bodily from the Mile 
| End Road to Mayfair. She 
_is, of course, the youngest of 
_ the Stukkup girls. 
| These three litile pests are 
| living testimonies to the theory 
|of Atavistic Exhibitionism 
| outlined by Winkelweg in his 
‘Psychologie des Menschen- 
lebens,’ Kunstverlag, Wien, 
| 1924. 
|  Winkelweg said of his own 
| children : ‘Kin kleines Mittel 
| zur rechten Zeit spart viel 
| Miihe,’ meaning, of course, | 
‘A spank in time saved mine.’ 
} 





| * 2 * 
| That highly original and 
| gifted leader of the younger 
| set, the Hon. Reginald (‘ Bat- 
| ty’) Benger, created a sensa- | 
|tion at the Splitz recently. | 
| When his guests were seated 
|‘ Batty’ solemnly proceeded 
to empty the ash-trays into 
| the soup, beginning with the 
Duchess of Dullhead (who 
was, of course, a Sap), who 
| simply shrieked with amuse- 
| ment. 
Studying those vacuous fea- 
tures as he retold the story with 


DILUVIAN DIALOGUES. 


COULD PUT YOUR HAND ON THAT REMEDY FOR 





worst is yet to come. Qh, it’s dam- 
nable!” 
“If it’s an actress—” I murmured, 
with memories of the deceased noble- 
man. 
| “Worse,” said Bill. “‘The title carries 
| with it the of Hereditary Gossip- 
| writer to The Sunday Disgrace.” 
_ “But surely,” 1 protested, “it isn’t 
| imperative-———?” 
| “Think,” said Bill. ‘ Recollect that 
| the name of the late not-too-lamented 
_ was a byword even amongst journalists. 
Remember that the Literary Editor of 
| his own paper once said——— But no 
_ matter—De mortwis and all that; the 
Kar! is dead and, since I bear his name, 
i “oye oe 
| Wimpole Street. Can imagine that 
_ delicately-nurtured eles will unburden 








| fanatic verve, I decided that 
repels me, and my expense sheet would | ‘ Batty’ in a lower station of life would | 
a even a commercial traveller | certainly have been in Borstal ere os 
ush.” | But in fairness I must discredit 
I glanced again at the typescript and | rumour that ‘ Batty’ has ever descended 
read :— toforgery. His frontal cranium ~~ : 
; justifies nothing beyond the theory © 
“Lunching at the Banyan I met lovely | petty criminal iendienbies.” 
Lady Bigge Noyse. She was looking | 
her usual beautiful self, and informed| ‘You see?” said Bill. “Now, I ask 
me laughingly that she had just flown | you, can I offer that to any editor?” 
a ap! in Leet eee | . Pg ag the a efaged —— b 
is last was, of course, a thundering | back to him. ‘No » 
lie. I knew at once that she was possessed | The Sunday Disgrace,” I replied; “but 
by a height complex which would render you might try scme paper which 1 
aerial travel impossible. Her beauty is| wedded to veracity.” 
less than skin-deep, and behind her eyes, 
which are treated with ‘Sparkaline,’ lies | 
@ particularly muddy little soul. Advt. im Daily Paper. 
¢ ¢ + | We think we might want to kick up 
That great financier, Sir Sunnover | our heels occasionally. 





/ 
| 
| 





“Winter at Lyme Regis.—Flat on Front.” 
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A LONG FAREWELL. 
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Tue Lost Memory. 

Once when Mr. Nodule was walking 
| under a scaffold outside a house that 
| was being rag Pg a bricklayer dropped 
a brick on his head without meaning 

to do it but it just slipped out of his 
hand. And it might not have mattered 


SIMPLE STORIES. 


| if Mr. Nodule had had his bowler hat | p 


_ on, but he had just taken it off to wipe 
his bald head with his handkerchief as 
| it was a very hot morning, so the brick 
did a lot of damage to his brain and 
' when he came to in the hospital he 
had lost all of his memory. 
Well it was very awkward 
especially as he had left his 
| pocket-book at home that 
| morning, so he had no cards 
_ or letters or anything like that 
to show who he was, and his 
| clothes were only marked E.N., 
as his name was Ebenezer 
Nodule but nobody knew that, 
and the only thing to do was 
to give it out on the wireless 
that a gentleman between 
fifty and sixty with a bald 
head about five feet nine high 
and three vaccination marks 
on his left arm wearing a 
pepper-and-salt suit and a pair 
of brown shoes that wanted 
soling and heeling and a fairly 
clean shirt marked E. N. had 
met with an accident and was 
at the Silverside Hospital 
suffering from loss of memory 
and they would be glad if 
somebody would call and take 
him away, because what they 
really liked doing was throats 
_ and noses and they wanted his 
bed for other cases. 
Well Mrs. Nodule happened 
to be listening to the wireless 
_ that evening after dinner,and =. 5... 
she had been rather strpri . 
that Mr. Nodule hadn’t come home 
yet, but they had quarrelled that morn- 
ing about the fishmonger’s bill and 
he had said that he shouldn't come 
_ back but should go and have a nice 
_ holiday at the seaside by himself as he 
_ was sick and tired of the way she went 
- — : he had much more of it he 
| should divorce her and some- 
_ body who knew the ihuisas betarern 
_a penny and a shilling. And she didn’t 
_ think he meant it especially as he had 
_ gone out of the house without taking 
| a suit-case or anything like that with 
| him, but she was furiously angry with 
| him because he had really been very 
| unfair about the fishmonger’s bill as 
| she couldn’t help the price of soles and 
| salmon and he always grumbled if she 
| gave him plaice or haddock. 











Well at first she was upset when she 
heard he had had an accident and she 
called out to the loud speaker he is my 
husband and I will come and fetch him 
at once, because she was really fond of 
him when he wasn’t being tiresome 
about bills. But then she said oh how 
silly of me, I was thinking it was the 
telephone, and she went upstairs to 
ut on her hat and get some money so 
that she could pay for a taxi to go to 
the hospital and fetch Mr. Nodule. 
And she went into his dressing-room to 
see if he had left any silver lying about 
as he did sometimes because he was 





very careless in his habits, and she saw 


HEART MELTED WITHIN HER WHEN SHE SAW HIM.” 


his pocket-book lying there and it had 
forty-five pounds in it which surprised 
her as he didn’t generally carry so much 
money about with him. And she said 
to herself I believe he did mean to go 
to the seaside after all and picked that 
quarrel with me about the fishmonger 
to give him an excuse. 
Well anything like that turned Mrs. 
Nodule into a woman of stone, because 
she had been a good wife to Mr. Nodule 
and put up with a lot, so she said oh 


to the seaside myself, he will be all 
right in the hospital, and when I have 


him out again. So she gave the two 
servants a month’s holiday and shut 
up the house and bought a new hat and 





took a first-class ticket for Llandudno. 


very well I will take this money and go | 


spent it all I will come back and take | 


Well when nothing came of the 
broadcasting the chief doctor of the 
Silverside Hospital said to Mr. Nodule 
you are perfectly well now except that 
you have lost your memory and will 
have to wear sticking-plaster on your 
head a little longer, you must find 
some work to do and keep yourself 
because we can’t keep you here any 
longer for nothing. 

And Mr. Nodule said no I quite see 
that, I don’t know what I was before 
I lost my memory but I think I must 
have had something to do with garden- 
ing as I knew those were sweet 
that somebody brought for the case in 

the next bed yesterday, so if 

you could find me a place as 

a gardener I could make my 

living at it until my memory 

comes back to me. And the 
doctor said well it isn’t my 
job to find places for patients 
who have lost their memory 

but I do happen to want a 
' gardener two days a week as 

the one I have been having 

gets drunk so often that he 
will soon be a case himself 

: if he isn’t careful, and I dare 
say I could get other people 
to give you jobs for the other 
days of the week if you work 
well and don’t get drunk, at 
any rate it will be worth try- 
ing as I like to do good deeds, 
it makes you feel more com- 
fortable all round. 

So Mr. Nodule became a 
jobbing gardener, and he 
didn’t know anything about 
gardening as he had been in 
the plush and felt trade before 
he had lost his memory, but 
as plenty of jobbing gardeners 
don’t know anything about 
gardening nobody noticed it 
and he liked it and felt very 
healthy, and he was obliging 

}and didn’t mind going for taxis and 
| helping with luggage sometimes, and 
‘he made friends with two or three 
cooks who would have liked to marry 
|him and he never got drunk, but 
/his memory didn’t come back to him. 
| But presently he said well I am quite 
comfortable without my memory and 
I really don’t know what good it 1s 
to anybody, perhaps I should be sorry 
if I could remember some of the things 
I used to do, but as it is I have got 
nothing on my conscience and 

wouldn’t give twopence for the best 
memory anybody ever had. : 

Well that was all very well for him, 
'but when Mrs. Nodule came back from 
| Llandudno where she had spent nearly 
all the forty-five pounds she thought it 
was about time she got Mr. Nodule 
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| back again and she went to the Silver- 
| side Hospital and said she had come to 
| claim him. 

And the chief doctor told her he was 
working in his garden that morning, so 

| she went there and found him sitting 
on a barrow smoking a pipe and look- 
ing very healthy. And her heart melted 
within her when she saw him and she 
thought he would be glad to see her 

| too. But he wasn’t because he didn’t 

| know who she was, and when she told 
him she was his wife he said he didn’t 
believe it because if he had ever had 
a wife which he doubted he should have 
chosen one not so much on the plain 
side. 

Well that broke Mrs. Nodule up, and 
she burst out crying and said it was 
a judgment on her for spending all that 
money in Llandudno. And she threw 
herself on him in her tribulation which 
upset the wheelbarrow, and he knocked 
his head on it rather hard because Mrs. 
Nodule was heavy and had fallen on 
the top of him. And that somehow 
jogged his brain right and when he got 
up his memory had come back to him. 

Well the first thing he did was to 
comfort Mrs. Nodule, and he was really 
shocked at what he had said to her 
about her being on the plain side be- 
cause it was all very well for a jobbing 
gardener to say a thing like that to a 
lady but it wasn’t what would be ex- 
pected from a plush and felt merchant 
especially when the lady was his wife. 
And he made it up and went home with 
her. And when he got there he seemed 
to be a different person altogether, be- 
cause he had lived for a month without 
anything on his conscience and had 
found it such an advantage that he 
was careful not to start all over again 
doing and saying things that he might 
be sorry for afterwards. And the cooks 
and the other people he had made 
friends with while he had been a job- 
bing gardener were sorry to lose him 
because he had been so obliging, but 
he went on being obliging and every- 
body liked him much better than be- 
fore and his business nearly doubled 
itself because people liked dealing with 
him better than with any other plush 
and felt merchant. 

And Mrs. Nodule was so pleased with 
the change in him that she often used 
to tell other ladies at tea-parties that 
if she could find the bricklayer who 

| had dropped a brick on his head she 
should give him a good tip for it. 
A.M. 


Composed on a Pacific Cruise? 








“ The first new work will be Gustav Holst’s 
short coral fantasia.”"— Daily Paper. 


_ Anyhow it is better than a chloral 
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Boarder. “Wry is 1T 
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ALWAYS OCCUPIED! 


THAT WHEN 


WANT 


Landlady. “ BECAUSE HE SLEEPS THERE.” 


TO USE 





























THIS BATHROOM IT’S 








Dishes to be Discouraged. 
“Dear Madam,—I have a daughter, aged | 
8 vears. She does not attend school, and 
Lam asking if she could be considered as an 
entree for the next term. 
Yours sincerely, Mra. ——.” 
Letter to Schoolmistress. 


Meatless days may be inevitable, but 
we still hope to avoid cannibalism. 





Harvest Home. 


“The bridegroom’s present to the bride 


was a string of pears and a gold brooch.” 


Lincolnshire Paper. 


“Move on Foor Tro Give THe GOVERN- 
ment a Lone Lire.” 


Headline in Morning Paper. 


Hike on, hike ever! 
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THE LADIES OF THE LAKE. 
ITALIAN VERSION. 














|O Clara! and O Kitty! as you move about the City 
JOY IN THESE TEARS. | In your mantles and your furbelows arrayed, 
[London will be full of coquettes this winter. In the latest | With ‘Vvour funny little bowlers. you shall surely be consolers 
clothes and millinery you can no more help flirting than you can For the troubles that have happened to our trade. 
help breathing.”-—Fashion Note.] | With your captivating glances over cocktails and at dances 
WHATEVER your selection as a punter on Protection, You shall urge us, with an eye upon the banks, 
Whatever sort of tariff you prefer, | To recovering the balance of our commerce from the talons 
As an out-and-out reformer or a milder and lukewarmer | (Of the Froggies and the Germans and the Yanks. 
Who accept it as predestined to occur, |In the turmoil and the hustle you shall join us with your 
Though heavy be the taxes and the nature of the axes | bustle f 
That assail you in your business or your home, | And a basin tilted over on your head, 
Ah! remember, pray remember, at the closing of September And the languishing and sighing and the ogling and the eyeing 
That Beauty will be busy with her comb. | Shall be those of a day long dead! EVoE. 
The fascinating charmer, the ravishing disarmer, - Sa 
Her hatlet she will positively set, s 
And numberless this winter the hearts that she will splinter | ————_ 
In the guise of a Victorian coquette. | Some of my readers may wonder what the above symbol 
Dull Care can go to Hades, haw—demme! if the ladies represents; those who have aspirations will not be con- 
Are as lovely as the girls of long ago, cerned with it. he 
The same delightful friskers who attracted us when whiskers} Mute and inglorious, it has been the means of bringing 
Were depending from the cheekbones of the beau. | pain to schoolboys, despair to pedagogues, humiliation to 
And it’s not a pleasant Budget, but I’m sure we shall not | devoted wives and even derision on. Cabinet Ministers. 
grudge it Notwithstanding all this it was fashionable in this country 
If the minxes that we meet at every turn in prosperous Victorian days and is still much favoured by 
Are as lively and as glad, Sir, as they used to be, egad, Sir! | Frenchmen and some Londoners. 
When our exports were a flourishing concern. It is familiar to every adult in the United Kingdom; 
Delightful Angelina, how prevoking her demeanour! yet one might search through many books of reference with- 
(I apologise sincerely for that rhyme, out finding any note of it. 
Which is never used in Mayfair, and I know Sir Nicxet! It is possible that my readers may recognise it. If they 
PLAYFAIR do not it may be explained without further delay that it is 
| Would denounce as elocutionary crime.) a dropped “‘h.” 
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‘SQUANDERERS.’ 


‘FREE TRADE UNITED.” 
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HOPE YOU’LL 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, September 14th.—Political 


| reputations may be forged on the anvil 


of full-dress debate, but it is in the 


| rapid give-and-take of Question-time 
| that Ministers chiefly take on a definite 


| ter 


personality. Here a mild manner and 
a ready wit are golden attributes, and 
none is better endowed with them than 
the new Lorp PRESIDENT OF THE 
Councti. To him it fell to tell Mr. Eve 
that the Government contemplates no 
action to give the Stock Exchange 
greater powers to deal with what the 
MacmiLLan Report called “glittering 
and tawdry prospec- 
tuses.” Mr. BaLpwin 
suggested that no char- 
could be devised 


| that would prevent a 


fool and his money 
from being soon parted. 
“But how did the fool 
get his money?” asked 
Mr. ALEXANDER. “I 
am the last person in 
the world of whom such 
a question should be 
asked,” replied the 
MINISTER with disarm- 
ing modesty. 

The stoutest foes of 
bloated capitalism 
looked a trifle surprised 
when, @ propos of some 
figures asked for by 
Mr. Putirp OLIVER, the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER pointed 
out that a citizen with 
an income from invest- 
ments of £50,000 paid 
annually in income-tax, 
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irrelevant interruptions failed to check | able, since the quelling of Hibernian | 


the Home Secretary's damaging pro- 
gress. Over the quivering and appre- 
hensive forms, as it were, of Messrs. 
Lees-Smitu, Tom JoHnston and Miss 
Susan LAwRENcE he passed inexorably 
to his conclusion—that the Emergency 
Cabinet’s projected economies were, 


with the possible exception of the dole- | 


cut, precisely those that the late Cabinet 
had, in substance at any rate, approved. 

Mr. Lanspury quoted Tennyson 
on “the niggard throats of money- 
lords”; but the Opposition became 
uneasily vocal under the MINISTER OF 
Heattn’s lash, and the debate ended 


|flames by Orange cold water might 
easily be overdone. Mr. Mavcoum Mac. | 
'DonaLp, however, though obviously 
reluctant to quell Major Ross’s un- | 
expected combustion, was compelled to 
| point out that no such restrictions in 
| fact existed. 
| Any disappointment that the Labour 
| Party may feel at the apparently com- 
plete deflation of its possibly over- | 
valued leader is compensated for by the 
superb adequacy of its financial genius, 

Mr. * Woetiie” Granam. He may in- 
deed contribute nothing to the tumult 
and the shouting that is the breath of 
proletarian politics. To | 
see him, indeed, you | 
would always guess that | 
he had just emerged | 
from the board-room or | 
had been congratulat- | 
ing the annual general | 
meeting on the sound | 
position of the com- | 
pany. Given the right | 
kind of opposition, | 
however, and “Wut- 
Lig” is a whole Oppo- 
sition in himself. Ex- 
cept for the necessity | 
of making some sort of | 
show in the Lobby, | 
there is really no reason 
why the Party should | 
have any other Mem. | 
bers at all. 

Let us admit that Mr. 
GRAHAM talks a mar- 
vellous lot of nonsense 
when his shrewd Scots 
sense is subordinated 
to his unabated Free- 
Trade worship. The 
wild cat defending its 








surtax and estate duty 
insurance £53,505. Mr. 
West, obviously im- 
pressed, asked how the 
surtax - payers man- 
aged to live on their losses 


ody ( 


(Mr. 
Mi 


SNOW- 


! DEN smiled enigmatically 


If the resumed debate on the National 
Economy Bill petered out rather dis- 
mally from the Opposition point of 
view it was not for the lack of oratorical 
effort on the part of the Labour leaders 
or of more or less unspecialised noises 
contributed as the occasion offered by 
the Labour back-benches. 

Mr. GreENwoop took up the argu- 
ment, but found the boat of argument 
80 badly holed by Mr. J. H. THomas’s 
anticipatory torpedo that he had to 
bale his hardest to keep it afloat. 

Sir HerBerT SAMVEL dealt in detail 
with the economies that were commu- 
nicated to him, when the crisis arose, as 
being what the late Cabinet were pre- 


pared to accept. Denials, queries and | 


rE 


Punch’s design 


ORGE 


LANSBURY MERRIE 


tor the re rse 


FOR 


with Dr. AppIson writhing on the joint 
harpoons of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. 
SNowDEN, and the rest of the Oppo- 


sition confronted with the undeniable | 
fact that the debate had gone against | 


them all the more thoroughly because 
their leader, Mr. HenpErRsoN, had 
apparently run away from it. 

Tuesday, September 15th. — Major 
Ross comes from Londonderry, but it 
is not safe to sing him the “ London- 


derry Air,” especially the part about | 
“the pipes, the pipes are calling,” for) 
he will probably think you mean hose- | 


pipes. These are a tender subject since 
he discovered an apocryphal enactment 
of the Irish Free State which forbids 
Ulster Fire Brigades to cross the border 
and extinguish Free State fires. Such 
an enactment might not be unreason- 


whelps is not wilder 
than Wititam defend- 
ing his Cobdenite kit- 
tens. Keep him off that 
emotional topic, however, and world 
economics have no more impressive 
critic in our or any other legislative 
assembly. 

So it was this afternoon on the re- 
‘sumption of the Budget proposals 
debate in Committee. As an explainer 
| of how all the hideous business arose, 
of the burden of debts and reparations, 
its aggravation by the sterilisation in 
American and French coffers of a third 
of the world’s gold, of how the trouble 
started with Germany, who promptly 
passed the buck to our long-suffering | 
selves, Mr. Granam proved a perfect | 
exponent. Then in some mysterious | 
way he got drawn away to the sub- | 
| ject of tariffs, and with that far-away | 
look in his eyes of the devotee, quot- | 
|ing from page six of the sacred book, | 


frs{l; 
ENGLAND.” 
side of the Socialist sovereign.) 
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| he solemnly assured the House that a | lamenting the loss of ong Ae — 
| “tariff was ineffective unless it raised arg societies under Na — 
| the price level of the country.” |Health Insurance. The picture o 
| Tariffs are what Mr. Cuurcuity| Labour as the jealous custodian of the 
| meant to talk about, and when he took | os of 4 was — lost upon the 
he running, first pausing to point out |Government’s supporters. = 
pr pera the Ssh anoee wouseil mn! Thursday, September 17th. — The 
_ something totake the place of gold,Mem- Lords, flashing once more into the 
bers were somewhat surprised to dis-| picture, approved, at the instance of 
cover that his purpose on this occasion| Lord Mrtcuerr, the Governments 
| was to berate the CHANCELLOR for omit- | setting up of a Cabinet ¢ ommittee to 
| ting to restore the tax on sugar and tea. lconsider methods of balancing the 
Sir Norman ANGELL hastened to trade exchange. The debate resolved 
bring the conversation back to the_ xy owe fanfare for or eager vote 
Gold Standard. Sir Jonun Simon | no Lord ARNOLD» to suck the squeezec 
hustled it off again to Protection—to | lemon of acidulated Cobdenism in front 
_ whieh he proclaimed 
himself an emergency 
convert—and between 
these two topics it 
hovered, except for a 
brief interlude in which 
Mr. G. Harvie strove 
to demonstrate the de- 
sirability of a self-im- 
posed ten-minute-rule, 
for the rest of the 
evening. 
Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 16th.—The inability 
of new Governmental 
brooms to sweep clean 
was brought home this 
afternoon to Major 
Conen, whostill nursed 
the imperishable hope 
that the much con- 
_demned equestrian 

statue of Lord Hate 
_ would at last be given 
| its quietus, so to speak, 
| by the Emergency 
| besom. His disappoint- 
| ment when Mr. OLIVER 
| STANLEY explained 
| that at this late hour 

the First Commis- 
| SIONER OF WoRKS “ was 
| unable to cancel the 
| appointment of the 
| sculptor” will be widely shared. |of the congregated Conservative trom- 
| After a number of Questions, re-| bones. 

| lating for the most part to the proposed | Things have gone badly for the Oppo- 

| cuts in the pay of the Services and a/|sition since Parliament reassembled. 
| brief statement of Sir Austen Cnamper- | not so much as the result of native in- 





BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


feathered friends are leaving their nesting-places every 
flocks.— Fiscal Natural History.| 


LAIN as to what is called “the unrest in | capacity as because at every turn they | 


| the Atlantic Fleet,” the House turned | are reduced to silence by some addi- 
| to the Report stage on Budget Resolu- | h 
| tions. A discussion on the extra Beer 
_ and Tobacco Duty provoked many but 

_ singularly unfruitful speeches from the | pared to go. 

| Opposition, and at one moment threat-| In that mood of factious bewilder- 
_ ened to become a mere argument as to| ment the news from Invergordon 
_ the merits of Empire tobaceo, Resolu- | dropped into their laps like manna from 
| tions moved by the CHANCELLOR oF | heaven. Never was the sight of a Jack 
| THE EXCHEQUER and the MinisTER oF | Tar so welcome as to these hungry ones 
| TRANSPORT dealing with War Loans| shipwrecked upon the desert isle of 
| Conversion and Road Fund advances | political impotence. Never, it may be 
| found (a propos of the first) Mr. Logan | 


order to stave off the sterling crisis, to 
which the late Government was pre- 





= 


[At this season of the year the period of migration has begun, and our 


From Left to Right: Sin Oswatp Mostey, Sir Joun Smon, Mr 
ArTaur HENDERSON, Mr. Winston CHURCHILL AND Mr. 


tional revelation as to the lengths, in| 


| appreciate. 
added, was the prospect of rescue so | 
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rudely shattered by the discovery that 
it was all a hideous mirage. . 

The Opposition seemed thoroughly 
pleased with themselves while Sir 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN was reading out 
the Order issued to the Atlantic Fleet, 
and they inclined to be derisive when | 
he reached the concluding statement | 
that further refusals to carry out orders 
would be dealt with under the Naval. 
Discipline Act. Derision turned to 
gloomy bewilderment when Sir Austen, 
in reply to a Question by Commander 
Sournuey, declared that ‘‘the instrue- 
tions he found when he reached the | 
Admiralty were that the cuts (in Naval | 
pay) were to be made.” | 

That was bad enough, | 
but worse was to follow, | 
Mr. ALEXANDER. glar- | 
ing his uncomfortable | 
indignation, asked a) 
Supplementary Ques. | 
tion hastily designed to | 
break the force of the 
First Lonn’s repulsive 
revelation, but only 
succeeded in directing | 
to himself a still more 
damaging statement | 
by the Prime Min. | 
ISTER. The Admiralty, | 
said Mr. MacDona.p, 
had informed the Cabi- ; 
net that the Fleet 
would accept the pro- | 
jected pay-cuts on two | 
conditions: that all the | 
services were to suffer | 
equally and that there | 
were to be cuts in un- | 
employment pay. 

This was a direct hit | 
on the waterline and | 
when the smoke blew | 
away the shattered 
hulk of Mr. ALEx-; 
ANDER, completely out | 
of action, floated impo- | 
tently on the troubled | 
waters while the voices of his back- | 
benchers, like the wailing of sea-mews | 
_above the wreckage, cried, “ On a point | 
‘of Order, Mr. Speaker,” and again, | 
|“ On a point of Order.” 

All the points of Order came to no- | 
thing, but the Opposition did contrive 
to secure an adjournment discussion of 
the “unrest in the Atlantic Fleet,” | 
which, when it arrived, was conducted | 
by Capt. W. G. Hai, the mover, and | 
Lieut.-Commander KENwortHy, with | 
dignity and sympathy, and replied to 
by Sir AusTen in terms that his pre- 
decessor in office, Mr. ALEXANDER, 
gracefully described as a very great 
gesture that the whole country would 
This enabled the Oppe- | 


sition to sink with the honours of war. | 


day in great 


RUNCIMAN,. 


— 
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UNDER A MINISTRY OF PUBLIC TASTE. 


PAVEMENT ARTISTS 








SMOKINGE. 


I wonpeR a little that people smoak 
80 thoughtlessly, that they smoak with 
so little reverence for their pious bene 
factors who handed on the torch; that 
they smoak so smugly and not in the 
wild spirit of bravado that the deed 
deserves. 

i have been led to this wonder by 
reading A History of Smoking, by 
Count CortI, just translated into Eng- 
lish. It describes how the Western 
world has won through barbarism to 
bonfires, out of nothingness into 
nicotine. 

Probably we were intended to smoak 
It is the triumph of human progress, 
the summit of evolution, the last peak 
that separates us from the inferior 
animals. Neither reason nor laughter 
effect the cleavage. Dogs think a good 
deal and elephants think a lot. The 
green woodpecker shrieks in merriment 
and the girl-hyena bursts into ripples 
of laughter as she walks beside her mate. 
But no animal, except a very well- 
trained monkey, seems to smoke. 

Yet I wonder that we ever achieved 
it. The battle for tobacco was far 
fiercer than most of the struggles for 
progress which we have made. The 
wine-god had an easy conquest. Laugh- 
| ing nymphs attended him and panthers 
| lay at his feet. But the fire-god, who 


UNDERGOING 


ESTS BEFORE RECEIVING THEIR LICENCES TO PRACTISE IN PUBLIC, 





brought us matches and tobacco and | food or a drink. They writ 


ough | 


pipes, was tortured for his temerity 
All the spiritual and temporal 
powers were enlisted against smoking. 
Rulers of the world condemned it and 
only tolerated it at long last when they 
that they could make 
pocket-money out of it. Tobacco 
annoyed them as much as astronomy. | 
GALILEO declared that the sun stood 
still, but retracted his statement when 
threatened with the torture-chamber. 


disc OV ered 


tobacco were a luxury, or at least a 
mere necessity. They forget that it is 
the remedy against all evils attacking | 
either the body or the soul. The old | 
champions in the struggle for the great 
weed were under no such delusion. | 
Faced by the fact that their enemies | 
considered tobacco something between | 
a mortal sin and a pestilence, they were | 
obliged to describe it as a spiritual | 
pick-me-up and a panacea; and [| 


sut it was harder to stop tobacco than | would like to have seen, if there had | 
to stop science. One has only to look at | been such things, some of the seven- 
the strong stern features of JEAN Nicot/ teenth and eighteenth-century news- 
of Nimes to be certain that here was one | paper advertisements of the cigarettes 
of the great pioneers of human thought, | that we so lightly puff to-day. 

a liberator, an emancipator, a mission-| Delicacy, refinement, savour, bou- | 
ary of truth. Not another eightpence | quet, fragrance, exclusiveness—these 
nor another tenpence on the pound is| are the words of praise that we use. 
likely to lessen my consumption of this | Of the medical and theological aspects | 
noble and beneficent weed. Yet I say| of tobacco we say practically nil. Not | 
once more, so terrible has the struggle | so, I think, would have been a recom- | 
been in past ages, that I am surprised | mendation of Blank’s Medium Smoking 
at the complacency with which I} Mixturein,say, 1631. Noradiant young | 
smoak. It is as though a Roman Em-| man talking in an off-hand way to an | 
peror had forgotten the Punie Wars; | equally radiant young friend. No wife | 
as though the British Navy, moving | imploring her husband to smoke in the | 
about the wide seas, had forgotten the! drawing-room because she loves the | 
debt that they owe to Netson and | delicate aroma. But something on this | 
Ropney and BLakE | weighty wise :— 

Especially, I think, are the adver-| Clericus. What dost thou there ’ 

tisers of tobacco complacent. They| Fumigator. I am suckinge a pipe of 
talk as if the preference for one tobacco | Blank’s Luscious and Mellow Virginia 
over another was like the choice of a/ Blende. 





bbe ABD TARANTO STOEL PD Ie 
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‘be no doubt that to- 


| daily experience. It 
| broken limbs,erysipelas 
| It will heal wounds in 


| members of the body of 
| however long standing. 


/ after the eating of a 
| meale, or be put on as 
| a poultice or swallowed 
| as It were a syrup, and 
so taketh away dropsy, | 
| wasting and carbuncles, | —__ 
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Clericus. Hast thou no reason to be 
ashamed and to forbear this filthy 
noveltie, a custom, as our good Kina 
James has said, lothsome to the eye, 
hatefull to the nose, harmfulle to the 


'brayne and dangerous to the lungs, 
_ and in the black stynking fume thereof 
| nearest resembling the horrible Stygian 
| smoake of the pit which is bottomlesse / 
| Dost thou not know that tobacco has 


a certain venomous faculty joined with 


' the heat thereof? And there cannot be 
a more base and hurtful corruption in 


a country than the vile use of this 


_ poisonous and stenching herb. | 
Fumigator. It 4 ague, It makes 


a man sober who is drunk. It mendeth 


| coughs, asthma, cramp in the stomach 
-and gout. Here comes Medicus. Let us | 
ask him his opinion of this weed ye) 
| so foully deery. 


Medicus. There can 


bacco doth cleanse all 
impurities and disperse 
every gross and viscous 
humour, as we finde by 


cureth cancer, goitre, 
and many other things. 
the legs, arms and other 
It may be taken of 


itselfe or mixed with 
sweet herbes, before or 





Husband. 





Fumigator. Try a puffe ? 


[He bloweth a cloud of incense upon | 


his persecutor. 

Clericus (surprised). By my troth, 
a miracle! I am cured of the great 
blaine that I hadde upon my backe! 
Where gottest thou this faire weede / 

Fumigator. For a guinea an ounce 
of Messrs. Blank’s in the Chepe. 

Clericus. 1 will sell my glebe and 
purchase some. 

| He goeth out to do soe. 


Rateton, I think, died for tobacco. 
| His monarch might have forgiven him 


but for that. An ecclesiastical manifesto 
of 1653 states that it is both godless 
and unseemly that the mouth of man, 
which is the means of entrance and 
exit of the immortal soul, should be 


| defiled by the indrawing and expelling 


we = 


‘Iv'’s BAD ENOUGH TO HAVE TO CHASE MY 
WITHOUT HAVING THIS SORT OF THING TO CONTEND wirn,” 


that they cen in no wise return. For, be-| of tobacco-smoke. Another, that it is 
ing beneficial to the cold and liquorous| one of Satan’s crafty devices to dull 
element in the human body, it expel-| the finest intellects. What difference is 


mind, 
Fumigator. Hear, then, what Medi- 
cus saith about this weed. 


Indian tyrant of the British kingdome, 


_ & madness and a phrenzy that by the 
devil's agency has been brought from 
| the savages to these shores. 


Fumigator. Rightly, I think, those 


_ Indians consider that the gods them. 


selves use tobacco and that their Great 


| Spirit hath bestowed it as a gift upon 


man. 
( ‘lericus, This sottish herb—— 
Fumigator, This excellent elixir! 


| It transports me to Paradise, 


Clericus. One thing it shall teache thee : 
the better to endure the reeke of helle! 


| leth moisture and draweth out like- | 
| wyse the phantastick tempers of the 


| 


| 


there, asks the Jesuit, Jakon BaLpr 
between a smoker and a suicide, except 


| that one takes longer to kill himself 





than the other? The Tsars of Russia 


| punished smokers by flogging them or 
Clericus, I had liefer what Master | 
| SYLVESTER saith of it, who has called 
it a hell-dust, England's shame, the 


slitting their lips. Yet the good fight 
went on. It was won only when the 
pious devotees, imprisoned, tortured 
and starved, became so obstinate in 
their heresy that neither the threats of 
hell nor the bars of prison could prevent 
them from their rapture. So they were 
taxed instead. 

Well, well. Pass me my pouch. | 
will smoak an ounce, and beshrew the 
extra ha’ penny, to the memory of those 
grand old fumifers. Evor. 


A visitor to London asks us what it 
was from which so many of our police 
are convalescent, It seems to him that 


| they are nearly all on light duty. 


LONDON CHARIVARI. —_ [Serremeer 
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SINBAD SPEAKING. 

We were drinking tea in the Pelling. 
-hams’ lovely garden far up on the 
Downs. I had just been introduced to 
the Bishop, and our talk was turning 
lightly to Agnosticism in the Polish 
| Corridor when, with a sereech like a 
factory siren, a large and crudely. 
coloured parrot glided down out of an | 
elm-tree and made a perfect landing 
‘on my shoulder. 

“Pretty Polly,” said the Bishop, | 
who was the first to recover. 

The party gathered round us, while 
the bird mounted clumsily to the top 
of my head, whence it suddenly began | 
to speak with the confidence of a Par. | 
liamentary Candidate in three langu- | 
ages, one of which was mercifully 
foreign to the Bishop. Not once did it | 
| pause for breath, nor | 
| did it once repeat itself, | 
| and very soon we were | 
| all aware from the salty | 

tang of its remarks, that | 
| here was no mere tree: | 
‘lubber but a seasoned | 
mariner who had only | 
lately taken leave of his | 
_shipmates. 
It was a_ situation 
|which called for im. | 
| mediate action, for not! 
‘only did I resent my 
| head being used as a! 
| platform from which to 
| voice the indiscretions 
of the lower deck, but I | 
Ti could see that unless the | 
labominable creature | 
| desisted the Episcopal 
Poise was doomed. 
we With the reckless cour. 
age of desperation I seized the bird in | 
both hands and in one movement thrust | 
it into my hat. Before it could do more | 
than utter a passing imprecation | had 
moore the hat firmly to the lawn be- 
neath a heavy plate of doughnuts. Pell- 
ingham lent me an old cage, to which we 
transferred the obscene hatful of feath- 
ers, and, putting it in the dickey, I drove 
hurriedly away, the smile of the social 
saviour playing gently over my face. 
As I passed through the villages the 
blue smoke of the exhaust paled beside 
the trail of ultramarine invective which 
poured in a rich spate from the dickey. 
| t * w BS + 
| So did the parrot Sinbad come to 
live with Maria and me—for good, we 
rather think, And, though for the first 
few days we found ourselves wincing 
a little at the potency of his idiom, we 
have settled down now to making 
allowances for his recent surroundings 
and if necessary to casting back a spin- 
_naking curse or two at his fat green head. 
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Lad (lately whip to foot-beagles, suff 
ris “KRE CUB-HUNTING IS FINISHED, 1 
WItH BOOTS YOU COULD WALK IN AN\ 
less 
abusive and more inclined to expand 
upon the joys and hardships of the 
maritime life. He must be very nearly 
the most proficient talking parrot in 
the world, for he speaks with equal 
ease dock English, argot French and 
a kind of verbal high-explosive which 
we think had its origin in some West 
African arsenal, And he executes his geat 
changes from one language to another 
with just a slick click of the tongue 

In a time of slump it seems criminal 
to allow such rare gifts to lie fallow, 
and we are wondering in what way 
Sinbad can best be made to pay a 
dividend. Any suggestions will be 
gratefully considered. 
| persuading the B.B.C. to let him shoot 
one of his pithy nautical monologues 
at the fone but there are grave diffi- 
| culties. For one thing the censorship 


, at Savoy Hill is still severe, and for} 
another the microphone is necessarily a | 


very delicate and sensitive instrument 
I thought too of appearing with him 
on the boards in a series of topical 
| Platonic dialogues, but our short re- 
hearsal was not awfully convincing : 
Myself. Is not national economy 
clearly for the greatest good ! 


Sinbad, Tar and feather the lousy 


I thought of | 


PUNCH, OR 


“) from sor fa 


rowep tr I pox’r GO BACK TO THE 


WAY, AND YOU DIDNT 


son of a scuffle-hunter and clink ‘im in 
Bilboes! Bilboes'! Screech ! 
Myself. It seems clear that all must 


bilboes! 


suffer in a time of general crisis. What | plains 


say you, Sinbad? 


vl a completely cooked pony) 
LITTLE 
AVE TO DRAG NO CAT'S-MEAT ABOUT NEITHER,” 


| 


j 


Sinbad, Shovel-nosed swab, always | 


swipin’ the grog. Gawd 'elp you if I 
‘ave to tell you of it again! 

Myself. Us it not possible that a moral 
bond is stronger than a tariff wall ? 

Sinbad. Mort aux vaches! Screech ! 

You'll agree that this isn’t the sort 
of thing that’s cheered to the echo, 
even in a village hall. But whether or 
not Sinbad can bring us gold, he has 
just done us a turn too noble to be 
assessed in cold metal. 

I havea teetotal cousin named Oliver 
who has a passion for inviting us to 
dinner. Occasionally we have to accept. 
\lready this week we have exhausted 
by way of excuse Absence, Pressure of 
Work and Botulism, A moment ago the 
telephone rang, and Maria, hearing the 
‘Oliver speaking,” thrust the 
| transmitter wearily into Sinbad’s cage. 

The intelligent bird got a splendid 
start and went away confidently, It 
| was fifteen seconds before we heard 
| the click of Oliver's receiver. It — 
| to be a few months before we hear his 
Eric. 


| familiar 


| yoice again. 





AGAIN, 


OSSES AIN T BETTER WHEN 


pous THEY DID PROVIDE yor 


BACK TO NEBUCHADNEZZAR. | 
[Jimmy Sue.os, a four-years-old Austra. | 
lost for a week in the tall grass 

walked into a camp forty-five miles | 

from home in rags, but fit and hearty, asking 


lian bey 


He had fed on 
—~Preas Report.) 


for “*mammy and daddy.’ 


“a kind of clover grass.” 

Strout chip of Britain's ancient block! | 

Before your epoch-making walk 
Imagination is dumb! 

The feat may yield us useful tips— 

As oft of old from childish lips 
Has flowed profoundest wisdom, 


An anxious age might learn from you 
The valiant art of winning through 
When all things seem to ban it— 
An art whereof our day has need 
Beyond all former days indeed 
On this distracted planet. 


You teach a world of stress and strife, 
Where dread and drastic “cuts” are rife, 
A timely gospel, showing, 
Should our financial beavens fall, 
How wondrous little, after all, 
It takes to keep us going. 


Above the fog wherein we grope 
You've set a tiny star of hope, 
O small but dauntless rover! 
Till this depression drifts away 
Let's take a hiking holiday 
And simply live on clover. 














| 
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| for our comfort. I imagine Mr. Ernest 
| TuesiceR (the beau-coxcomb, Lord 
_ Foppington) produces himself and does 


| challenge to the Knight 


| Foppington’s brother (Mr. Harry 
| WiLcoxon), who stole his brother's 


_ Colonel Townly (Mr. EpGar NorFo.k), 
_who took his revenge on his friend 
and supplanting rival in the affec- 
_ tions of his mistress, Berinthia (Miss 
| FRANCES Carson), not with the sword, 


| 
} 


| 
LW 


_ pathic method of seducing (or dis- 
| ereetly attempting the seduction of)| YODELLING BY MISS SWISSILY 
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Pgh U Rig oe EE Sr a A eel Amanda Loveless, giving her|schooled and drilled into a mood 
AT THE PLAY. aca in revenge for her husband’s| sufficiently differing from the Lyric 
“A Tre to ScarBorovucn” lapse from rectitude (and giving it very mode to be free of the charge of gross 
(Sr. James’s). | prettily and with Sheridanian reserves, plagiarism and infringement of Ham. 


"HIS i ni irmingham’'s | say he handsome soldier; | mersmith patents. 
Tuts is the 1t of Birmingham's | I must say) to the 
rcedenbiy hoa 3 2 . Mr. Ropext Donat 
of Hammersmith. Sir and Mr. NORFOLK were 
Barry enters into Sir attractive figures and 
Nicer’s field with the spoke their lines with 
° me ‘ battle-cry — the a pleasant clarity and 
ee : ‘ wore their clothes and 
period - piece stylised r 
and sophisticated. We swords with a convine- 
are ‘= have six of ing air. The ladies, a 
tl em little too headlong in 
th . . > lArTrna y 
A Trip to Scarborough _— h, 2. + % ery 
might unkindly. be a _ p on. 
dubbed VANBRUGH- ittle Miss Miriam 
and-water—the water ADAMS gave us a charm 
or watering-down being ing little picture— Miss 
added by SHERIDAN in Hoyden, kept under lock 
the interests of the less and key for marriage- 
rude manners and less market purposes, but 
explicit candour of the havi ng oby one 
late eighteenth century learnec more than @ 
putting its theatrical thing or two from the 
2 > ~<a : tattia 
house in order. Quite tomeo - and Jul 
obviously there are hia- nurse, agrees aly played 
tuses in the talk and by Miss IsaBet PHORN- | 
' 
| 
} 
| 








the action which the TON. Sir Barry is to | 
worldly - minded Sir be congratulated and | 
Joun would have filled can look Sir NIGEL in 
agreeably for us, and the eye without flineh- 
more in accord with our ing or the need of | 
modern taste of elimina- apology. 
ting romantic euphem- lscroen/ The Prologue _ Was | 
isms, spoken by Mr. Gros- | 

However, we were BEFORE THE DAYS OF SLIMMING. VENOR Nortu with | 








. 
glad to see the piece, Lord Foppington . . - « « « Mr, Ernest THEsicer. point but perhaps not 
and certainly Mr. Paut Sir Tunbelly Clumsy . : NE Dias Misery we’ too fastidious a feeling | 
SHELVING’S really ad- for the rhythm of the 


mirable decorations, costumes and {and the somewhat irresolute Loveless! verse. Mr. Ernest Tuesicer, looking 
properties delighted the eye and carried | dancing attendance on the candid | (deliberately) like nothing on earth so 
the critical mind over some of the in- | Berinthia—all these Mr. Ayttrr had | much as one of the drearier attitudinis- 
evitable longueurs. ing inverted young men of our day, 
Emasculation is always a diminishing rounded off the show neatly with the 
surgical process. Mr. H. K. Ayiirr Epilogue. ‘ 
seemed to be aware of the existence 
of less lively passages and raced his 
players through them a little too fast 


‘FoLLy To BE WISER” (PICCADILLY). 


The theatre managers, having, with 

that remarkable sense of organisation, 
rationalisation, co-operation, accom- 
modation, foresight, commonsense and 
what not, for which we as a nation are 
famous, left last week a complete blank, 
arranged, on the other hand, as many 
as ten fixtures for the week, Septem- 
ber 14th to 19th. This is the kind of 
thing which in general terms has made 
| England what it is, and naturally one 
does not presume to criticise. When 
making the choice from this embarrass- 
ment of riches, I said to myself, “ You 
are pretty safe with a Jack HULBERT— 
| COURTNELDGE revue,” and plumped for 
Folly to be Wiser as one of the three 
selections of the week. Nor was I dis- 
| appointed. 

An urgent appointment unfortu- 


inately made me five items late. 
Aw > . EE 





it very well—this is a part which it 
would be difficult to fail in and Mr. 
THESIGER is not negative like that. 
The other players, young T’om Fashion, 


heiress by a trick only possible on a 
stage; the gallant military gentleman, 


but by the more positively hom«o- Urs ue 








his friend’s wife; Miss Ginuian Lip, COURTNEIDGE. 


























am sorry. I arrived to find a bevy) 
of those shapely-limbed ladies of the 
Chorus (which Mr. Jack HuLBERT and 
his partner choose with an unerring 
instinct which commands my envy), 
dancing under a rainbow of many- 
coloured fast-changing lights—a pretty 
| picture indeed. 

In “The King Can Do No Wrong” 
Mr. Netson Keys, member of the 
petite bourgeoisie, got up for a fancy- 
dress dance as Henry VIII., and Miss 
CicELY COURTNEIDGE, a comely lady | 
of the same admirable class, attired and | 
wigged as Lucrezia Borgghio (sic), with 
an unfortunate tendency to 
hiccups as a result of invalid 
port, behaved with commend- 
able fatuity. 

In ‘Milking Time in Switzer- 
land” Miss C1icELY CovuRTt. 
NEIDGE and Company made the 
now inevitable joke inspired by 
The White Horse Inn; in “ Road 
Tests for Pedestrians,” a really 
ingenious and perceptive turn, 
Mr. Netson Keys and Miss Bra 
DELABERE are seen passing the 
exacting tests—other-car dodg- 
ing, steadiness of nerve underex- 
plosive exhausts, etc.—invented 
by Scotland Yard for those who 
wish to take out a licence for 
walking on the public highway. 
There is good criticism and good 
citizenship in this. ‘Sang Froid” 
was a well-invented little episode 
of two ladies from the Vicarage, 
airing a little French, blandly 
imbibing rum supplied through 
error and surveying with calm 
detachment the murder of the 
French equivalent to our bar- 
maid by a Ist Gigolo (Ivor 
McLaren), jealous of a 2nd 
Gigolo(CHARLES COURTNEIDGE) 
Then followed impersonations 
by Mr. Netson Keys of Mr. 
GEORGE GROSSMITH, the sea- 
green incorruptible CuANceL- 
LOR, a Coster and the too, too 
romantic MAURICE CHEVALIER. Pos- 
sibly the coster was inspired by the 
memory of the immortal ALBERT. 

In the second half the talkies were 
travestied (if that absurd toy is capa- 
ble of travesty) in a way to delight the 
faithful followers of the legitimate and 
the abhorrers of the upstart. In “ Mrs. 
Potter Prevails,” Miss Cicety Court- 
NEIDGE, as an old back-row Gaiety | 
Chorus favourite dishing the chances 
of her daughter (Miss PuyL ARNOLD), 
who has landed Lord Blandon (NELSON 
Krys), next took our fancy. Mr. Ivor | 
McLaren had an impression that 
“listen” was spelt. “‘lissun”’ and that 
there might be no mistake about his 
impression he repeated it no fewer than 


VW; 


THE A 


LOOK VERY SMART, Miss COURTNEIDGE, BUT YOU HAVEN'T 
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thirty-five times. I do not wish further | 
to embroil myself, however, with pro- 
perly sensitive actors and their idiosyn- 
erasies of pronunciation, so I leave it | (PaLace). 

at that. In “Les Cing Citrons,” appar-| | Pernaps Mr. Svowpen will take up | 
ently at first sight an authentic acro-|the entirely disinterested suggestion 

batie turn in which four of the lemons | put up in the best theatrical circles that 

behaved in the manner expected in}a heavy surtax should be laid and | 
these affairs, Miss CicELY COURTNEIDGE, | pressed down upon Eastern-European | 
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AT THE OPERETTE. 
“VIKTORIA AND HER Hussar” 


with courage, resource, sense of the| ideas, spectacle, music and romance. 
ludicrous and astonishing insuscep- | There is an Eastern- European vogue, 


|tibility to injury by wrench, heave,|and managers no doubt, after their | 


twist, and blow, gave us one of those| normal manner, having found success | 
laughter-moving exhibitions for which | in this kind, will give us nothing else | 
she has become deservedly famous. | for years, while our own artistes, libret- 
tists and composers gnaw their 
nails, having little else to gnaw, 
in frenzied rage. 

As it happens, this particular 
“follow” is a success. It is 
romantically set : Siberia, dark, 
dank and snow-bound; the 
American Embassy Courtyard 
in Tokyo; Ballroom inthe Amer- 
ican Embassy, Petrograd (which 
dates the affair); and a very | 
charming vineyard scene, with 
the electricians clicking their 
effects with discretion. 

The usual comprehensive cat- 
alogue of creators, adapters and | 
enterprise may as well be briefly 
given:—This is an ALFRED | 
Butt production by arrange- 
ment with C. B. CocHRran, soon, | 
we hope, emerging from his ill- 
ness with renewed strength to | 
make his own unfettered ar- 
rangements; Captain Harry | 
GRAHAM makes the book out 
of the material of ALrrep 
GRUNWALD and Dr. Frrrz | 
LOHNER-BeEpda; Herr Paut | 
ABRAHAM, of Vienna or Viennese | 
temper and flavour, has provided 
really captivating, almost tire- | 
somely haunting melodies, senti- | 
mental, romantic and humorous; | 
Mr. Raven READER has staged 
the business under the Personal 
Supervision of Sir AL¥rED Butt; | 
Mr. Keys, on the telephone, vainly | Theaterkunst of Berlin (Mr. Cuan. | 
endeavouring to get a number just | CELLOR!) have supplied the costumes 
round the corner while the Woman|—at any rate the more exotic ones— | 
(Miss JoAN McLaren) immediately is| there being, of course, no English de- 
put onto mid-ocean and the Man|signers and costumiers capable of this | 
(CHARLES COURTNEIDGE) to Johannes- | (we hardly think). 
burg, is a reasonable and delectable | As to the show itself. It moves | 
diversion. Nor can one wish to see a/| swiftly; turnsof the kaleidoscope reveal 
pair of Naval officers less like and less | new patterns with commendable fre- 
unlike the regulation type than Miss | quency. Herr Oskar Denes, the Hun- 
CiceLy CourTNetpcr and Mr. Kerys|garian comedian (by kind permission 
in ‘The King’s Navee.” One laughs | or instigation of Lord RorHrrmersr ?— 
because one must ; one does not criticise | the programme is silent on the point), 
because criticism is not called for.|is a gloriously vital person, whose 
This is a thoroughly sound show for | gaiety is infectious, who just took the 
the well-fed eupeptic and the gaunt | centre of the stage and “flung it over” 
intelligentsia alike. One can’t say | at us and conquered our native shyness 
fairer than that. |80 far as to make us join in a merry 
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| i very considerable | presumably in the expectation that 
| rs ripe vrata to his audi- oes of the local slug may have been 
ence. Miss Barspara Drv, a charming| caught in a shower the night before, 
Russian lady, makes an adorable little | taken shelter and perhaps dropped off 
| Japanese ; Mr. Roy Russet, the gal-| to sleep, or got in a poker game or 
lant Hungarian hero, is agreeable to | something which prevented their notic- 
watch and to listen to, and Miss Grva|ing how late it was. Whereup 
Mato makes a very proper maid, in| sooner than face their wives’ criticism 
no Puritan sense. by returning home in broad daylight, 

What is it all about? Does that | they decide to spend the rest of the day 
much matter? It does not. In general | there, subsequently having telegrams 
terms—Love: beloved hussar, thought | sent from Manchester to say they have 
dead, really a prisoner; escape; re- | been called up North on business. Well, 
union to lady of heart, now officially in | as I say, there are gardeners with the 
arms of polite well-tailored American | half-orange complex who rush out each 
Ambassador; noble renunciations ; red- | morning and peer hopefully underneath ; 
| integration of love; jests, innuendos, but nobody has yet ventured to guess 
| intrigue, Tziganery, laughter, melody, | what would happen to their nervous 
| light, colour, movement. Good enough | systems if ever they found a slug there. 














—what! Onthe other hand,as a method of bright- 
ening up a garden when all flowers have 

MR. PUNCH’S GARDENING PRIMER. hoon eaten up by slug, the half-orange 

| XIII.—Stves. plan has its good points, and short- 





As I told you at the start of this | sighted old ladies will often come away 
series, slugs—or slug, as we sporting | quite ecstatic about your fine show of 
| gardeners say—are about the worst |calendula. In virulent cases it leads to 
pest of any. This has been an excep-|a greatly increased consumption of 


Whereupon, | 
| feeling overboard for bran. Slug have 





tionally bad year for slug, or, if you | oranges in the home, which doctors say 
_ care to look at it from the slug point of | is all to the good. As a means of raising | 
view, an exceptionally good year. Slug | the slug death-rate, however, it is right | 
eat anything, so long as it is young, | off the map. Half grape-fruit make no 
green and valuable, their more usual | difference. 
method being for one or two portly Others—chiefly ladies, 1 am_ sur- 
slugs to climb up the larkspur or what- | prised to hear—advocate going round 
not till their weight bends it down flat, | the garden at night with a bowl of salt- | 
whereupon the waiting hordes of slug | and-water in order to pick slug off the | 
rush joyfully in and start the orgy.) plants and drop them into the bowl. 
Sometimes when the plants selected for The action, I am told, is the same as 
their menu are your young sweet peas | picking gooseberries—except that you 
| they find that you have thoughtfully | generally get a gooseberry the first 
placed sticks all along to enable them time—but I have never been strong- 
| to get easily at the upper shoots, in- | minded enough to try this. You must 
stead of calling upon age and obesity. | remember to make the salt-and-water | 
| My own peas were thus eaten down to | very strong. Slug don’t mind water by 
_ the ground in a single night, and so bad | itself, and it is disconcerting to realise 
| are slug this year, next night the pests |that in your concentration upon the 
_ started eating down the pea-sticks. —_| slug-picking you have omitted to notice 
To discourage slug you put soot or | that large droves of slug have crawled 
salt close round the plant. If too close, | up from the watery depths of the bowl 
the soot and the salt also discourage the | and onto your arm. It is also wise, | 
plant, which leaves you where you | for the same reason, to have a bowl | 
were before. You can also get special | that doesn’t break when dropped. Slug | 
anti-slug preparations, no doubt | of course don’t break when dropped. | 
cleverly known as “Antislugge” or| I now come to the last and best | 
Sluggol.” This is supposed to be a|method—the “Slug Trap.” Now you| 
nauseous poison which saves your|know that particular type of mouse- | 








‘slugs instead of one inside his skin. 


| slithering, sliding down past all hope of 


‘all my neighbours’ gardens and while 


| to turn out heavier balls of the same weight 





ee 
spring of the whole contraption ig 
merely the fact that slug LIKE bran, 
In this of course slug differ from 
humans. Most of us can’t bear 
but slug apparently revel in it, 
will lie for bran, steal for bran, throw 
every shred of honesty and decent 


been known to leave home, wife and 
loved ones for a light little chit of bran, 
And, most important, slug can smell 
bran for miles. There is no need, Lhave 
found after experiment, to put up 
small notices about the garden reading: 
“Brawn this way! All welcome!” or 
*Tothe Free Bran counter ge.” 

just smell the stuff and come to it from 
miles around. 

Well, they arrive, and there is the 
bran in front of them, with only a little 
gap to be crossed. Now you must not 
think the slug just circles round and 
round till he gets dizzy and falls into 
the salt-and-water below. (See news- 
paper next morning: “ ELDERLY SLve’s 
Deatu PLUNGE.”) No, about the last 
thing you can really expect a slug to do 
is to miss his footing. He just reaches | 
across the cunningly calculated gap, 
and, if you have never seen a slug reach 
across a gap, you have missed something. 
He stretches out and out till you get 
the idea there are somehow two or three 


Finally he gets on the bran, where he 
starts to eat himself silly. Bul, mark 
this—all the time, loose dry bran being 
what it is and slugs being what they 
are, he is slowly but surely slipping, 


regaining safety, slipping down to 
DEATH... . 

Prov! That’s the only way to get 
rid of slugs. The fact that they are so 
attracted by bran as to come to it from 


away their time of waiting in the queue 
by eating my petunias is no doubt my 
fault for not getting enough Slug Traps. 


« ah 





Marvels of Manufacture. 
“ Probably ball manufacturers will be able 


with the same plant, so that this new change 
may not affect them.”—Daily Paper. 


Or possibly larger balls of the same size. 








plants from slug. To an extent it does, 
but you must use plenty of it. For my 
own theory is that it only saves your 
plants because the oncoming sounders 
of slug stop to eat the * ciislugg” or 
whatever it is first and so never get 
around to the second course of African 
marigold, 

Many amateur gardeners, I find, 
have the half-orange complex about 
slug. They strew their gardens with 
inverted half-orange skins and ever 
morning peer hopefully underneath, 





y| water, surrounding a central tray 








trap with a tremendously strong 
: ? , . . . om 4 | 

spring! You know how it is delicately | yy, pall-bearers were Messrs. J. 

poised 80 that on the bait being touched | _—, H. and A, ——. Mr. A. —— was the 

the spring flies over and breaks the | best man.” 

mouse’s back? And you know what a| Wedding Report in South African Paper. 

fat slug is like? Well, it should be| We think that this is a very proper 

obvious to you, if you have been follow- | spirit in which to approach matrimony. 

ing me, that a Slug Trap isn’t anything| rey ar end 

like that at all. It just coulda't be. A een ae we ere ees Oe 


. , : of October you must earth it up now, or get 
Slug Trap is nothing more nor less than those paper collars or cardboards on them 


a circular trough of strong salt-and-| without delay.”—-Midland Paper. 


ga’ Another dodge is to put cassocks round 
which is full of bran, and the main- | the young spikes. 


“The bride was in white parchment satin. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


THERE has come to be something a trifle desiccated about 


| the literary reputation of Marta EpcewortH—unjustly 
enough as regards her letters, if merited occasionally by 
| such of her books as were subjected to her father’s “im- 
_ proving” collaboration. Maria Edgeworth : Chosen Letters 
| (Cape, 12/6) revives a wholly captivating and animated 
Maria: an educationist who was anything but a blue- 
| stocking, a Society lioness whose gentle roaring eclipsed, 
said Byron, his own; a daughter, sister and niece so 
| ‘‘wholly domestic” that she refused a tenderly regarded 
Swedish suitor rather than break the family circle. Given 
| all these traits—and they are brought into charming prom- 
| inence in F. V. Barry's vivid and graceful introduction 
| —the letters themselves are bound to mirror not only MARIA 
_ but her period. For a womanly yet talented woman of good 
family, with enough English snobisme to relish Society and 
enough Irish irresponsibility to take its awful procedure 
| lightly, was exactly the woman to see the most entertaining 
side of post-Revolution life in England, Ireland and France. 
Mania is always interested enough to be interesting. She 
_ will retail Dr. Darwtn’s definition of a fool or M. Cuvirr’s 
_ report of a conversation with NAPOLEON on sugar-beet with 
as much élan as the compliments paid to her sisters’ Paris 
| toilettes or her father’s inquiries, in a lending library in 
| Leicester, about the circulation of Castle Rackrent. She is, 
_ if you have let her slip your mind, an intimacy to recover: 
and these letters (eight of which have never been previ- 
| ously published) are the pleasantest possible fashion of 
| renewing the acquaintance. 





Miss THropoRA BENson’s latest book, Shallow Water 
(Grant Ricuarps, 7/6), is packed with girlish confidences. | 
Two friends, Alice Lynn and Fanny Forrester, meet to- 
gether, in bedrooms after dances, in the park, at parties, | 
in bathrooms after proposals, and there they talk and talk 
and talk. Their conversations are mostly about men who are 
labelled ‘Not very nice. But they are important,” because 
“one cannot be seen for very long at a stretch without one.” 
Other people talk too: Cicely, Fanny's schoolgirl sister, 
discusses life, love and sport, describing a butt as “a bit of 
ground that birds fly over to be shot at from.” Occasionally | 
Alice and Fanny break away from one another to talk with | 
loving young men or eccentric peers, and sometimes 
backs a horse because it has “beautiful faithful eyes,” and 
the other interrupts proposals. It is all very light and silly, 
but Miss Benson rescues her heroines from inanity by | 
allowing them to make apt comments on life and to display | 
some rather endearing qualities. I was alternately amused | 
and irritated by this book, which contains as many con: | 
flicting ingredients as a really catholic cocktail. There 1s, 
for instance, a dash of sophistication, a lot of sentiment, 
a sprinkle of wit, a smattering of wisdom and a dollop of 
the sort of emotionalism usually expressed in letters to | 
“Aunt Somebody” of, let us say, Flossie’s Mag. If your | 
literary palate will stand the mixture then you will enjoy 
it, but in small sips at a time. 


To enter a family chronicle with its third and last volume 
is as embarrassing as any other outside intrusion into long- 


established domesticity. [I am bound to admit that Mr. 
Mazo pE LA Rocue introduced me with tact and expe- 
dition to all the surviving members of the Canadian clan 
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described in Jalna and Whiteoaks ; and 
their allusions, not a little embittered, 
to a family inheritance left exclusively 
to one unpopular youth, put me au fait 
with the vagaries of a now defunct 

grandmother. Finch’s Fortune (Mac- 
MILLAN, 7/6)—the money that was to 
have gone to Ernest and Nicholas and 
Renny and Meg and Piers and Wake- 
field and Eden (living in sin with Minny 
‘at Aunt Augusta’s respectable English 
lodge-gates)—all devolves upon Finch 
on his majority. But Finch, by way 

of allaying ill-feeling and his own qualms | 
of conscience, determines to “do some- 
thing decent” for each of the dispos 

sessed; and his by no means always 
successful efforts in this direction are 
the mainstay of the story. Finch’s own 
eonvoying to England of the two old 
uncles, Nicholas and Ernest, is sym- 

pathetically described ; though Finch’s 
own love-affair with an Irish cousin has 
an improvised and somewhat inconse- 

quent air. Finch himself, a well-mean- 

ing dilettante ironically endowed with 

the financial sinews lacking to inde- 

fatigable Renny, is hardly a winning 
figure, though his creator has done 
what he could for him. The story as 
a whole lacks humour and breadth of 
passion. Perhaps the cleverest thing 
about it is the sordid little vignette 
of Renny’s Cockney batman, Wragge, 
and his dyspeptic Mrssus, 


As Peter Pentecost, fosterling of peas- 
ants and humble clerk of Oxford, sat 
one evening above the king’s highway 
from London to the West watching the 
pageant of the road go by, he saw his 
seventh magpie of the day and sur- 
mised that something unusual was in 
store for him. Nor was he wrong, for 
within twenty-four hours he had learned 
that he was the son of that Duke of 
BuCKINGHAM whom Kino Henry VIIL., 
deeming him too near the Throne, had 
sent to the scaffold, and that certain 
lords, misliking the Tudor way with 
Church and State, were plotting to set 


He BEEN AWAY 
Sh Yes.” 


She SCOTLAND 


him up in Henry’s stead. What fol-) 4. “Wuar you vo TrHerEe?” 


He Wuere pvp’ your ao? 
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YeT?’ e. “Goop poes?” 

“YES, AWFULLY TOPPIN’ 
‘DECENT WEATHER?” 
“Nor so PUTRID.” 

“] SAY, WHAT A TREAT IT 18 TO 


AWFULLY TOPPIN’.” 


lows is an enthralling tale of high in- She FISHED A BIT—SPOT OO’ GOLF— MEET SOMEBODY WHO CAN 


trigue and deep concealment, entitled LITTLE SHOOTIN’.” 
The Blanket of the Dark (HopDER AND | ——————— 
| Sroveuton, 7/6) and written by that master of romance, 


Mr. Joun Bucnuan. Peter, though not unwilling to be a 
king, refused to be Lord Avelard’s pawn; and there were 
castles and knights and bishops, a very king and a girl 


who would have liked to be a queen in this game played out | 


on the chequer-board of England. But though Mr. Bucnan 
can place gallant youth and proud beauty, cunning age and 


simple piety in a historic setting as convincingly as any | 
man, what gives the story its special distinction is its picture | 


of the underworld of nameless folk created by Tudor exac- 
tions and the turning of ploughland into pasture. These 
priggers and palliards are finely imagined ; and the land in 


which we meet them is so intimately depicted that we seem | 


to hear the very heart of England beating. 


TALK ON ANY 8UBJECT!” 








Miss En1p Ross presents her Gordon Craig and the Thettre | 
(Sampson Low, 12/6) as ‘‘a record and interpretation.” 
The record summarises perhaps too briefly GoRDON Crato’s | 
achievements ag actor, producer, writer, draughtsman and 
engraver ; as founder of that lively journal, The Mask, and | 
as director of the theatre-school in Florence. The inter- | 
pretation sets itself to explain the artist’s dream, “the | 
realisation of Drama through Action, Scene, Voice”; to 
resolve certain apparent contradictions in his own exposi- | 
tions of his thesis. Miss Rose sees her subject as the 
neglected man of genius, victim of indifference, professional | 
jealousy, crass misunderstanding and victimisation by | 
theft and ignorant exploitation of his ideas. It is a spirited | 
defence which does not conceal, does not perhaps try to | 
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conceal, Cratc’s inability to resist giving “pinpricks to| up and constantly being bullied by his wife and children, 


Spee : ~w” hislc ‘ , on inheriting an unexpected for 
| dullness” and the use of “a sting a wasp might envy,” his could suddenly, on gé pee tune, turn 


rie" . ‘ ; Doulea 
insistent demand for autocratic control, his habit of view ' 
proposals for co-operation as invitations to walk into the | subtle person we are shown. Out of his wealth he makes 
spider's parlour, his scorn of the arts of diplomacy, patient | provision for his family and, setting up a small establish- 
explanation and compromise necessary in a hard world to| ment of his own, indulges in mild country pursuits which 
secure carte-blanche financial backing; all of which things involve romantic and strictly conteolied adventures. Then 
testify to his single-mindedness if not to his worldly wisdom. | he moves to Town and explores it in the same spirit of 
The artist of whom Grorce JEAN NATHAN, no reckless | guarded curiosity. _ Perhaps, if I had fuller details of the 
praiser, can write, with the agreement certainly of all his|earlier period of his existence than the author reveals, I 
ad - i “es i int : ‘ > scoenAver " PONY ae » > 
brother-critics and serious men of the theatre, “ his spirit | should be able to discover grounds to justify the gentle 


meee s r elai | ¢ > i inctive Pi .e]) § € SS AS sx a¢ 
_ is present on every stage to-day that makes any claim to| manner, instinctive right feeling and aptness as a learner 


resourcefulness, to dignity and to grandeur,” cannot be 


fairly said to have been un- 
dervalued or neglected. 


Autocrat, esthete, mystic, | 


. ‘ . | 
a constructive genius with a| 


consuming passion for leader- | 
ship and a fine scorn for) 
petty detail, the least British | 
of French Colonial procon- | 
suls has consistently devel- | 
oped a policy that one has 
always regarded as typically | 
Anglo-Saxon. In Marshal | 
Lyautey (LANE, 12/6) the| 
versatile M. ANDRE MAvROIS | 
portrays a leader who has| 
been wont publicly to em- | 
brace his junior officers, to fly | 
into outrageous passions, to | 
scrawl his approval on official | 
plans in six-inch letters and | 
to bedeck his court with all 
the coloured panoply of the 
Eastern satrap, while extend- | 
ing the borders of his rule by | 
methods that were never at- 
tack but always organisation 
on the march; that were, to 
use his own favourite meta- 
phor, the spreading of pools 
of oil over a steadily increas- 
ing surface of quietude. He 
has in Algiers and Morocco 
made potent the Oriental 
gesture as an instrument for | 
the advancement of mech- | 
anised civilisation. He has 




















|which later come fully fledged. It is true that he relates 
hina on aera an ~~} his history fairly frequently 


'to those with whom he rubs 
|shoulders in the book, but 


| 
j 


most of them find him more 
| than a little incredible. And 
| 1 am in the same boat. 


John Mistletoe (FABER AND | 


into the pleasant and unaffected and yet shrewd and | 


|only in general terms, and’ 


| FaBer, 7/6) is a most attrac. | 


| tive book, but I find it so 
difficult to describe that I will 
| quote from its jacket and tell 


| you what it is not. ‘It has | 


|a definite narrative, but it is 


| 


|nota novel. It is unsparingly | 
| true, but it is not a biography. | 


It offers judgments, but it is 


| not a book of criticisms or a | 


|bundle of essays.” All of 
|which is accurate enough, 


|though it is permissible to | 
| think that Mr. CurisToPHER 
|'MoORLEY in relating John | 


| Mistletoe’s experiences was 
not. unmindful of his own. 
Possibly some parts of this 


volume may be found too dis- | 
‘cursive for your taste, but | 
| there are real gems in it and | 


/an index will help you to find 
‘them. For my own part I 
‘shall turn often to “65 ff, 
| 316 ff,” and read again the 


'pages in which Mr. Morey | 


writes so charmingly of 
Oxford. 


driven a motor - bus through | Se 


. Young Delinquent (afraid he has been forgotten). “ Youu 
S | { (a, ( ; AL 
the velvety nights of the) excuse my pack, won't you, Mummy?” 


Of the skill with which Mr. | 


| Atlas in the name of the un- | : _|E. F. Benson has described | 


_ any yarn by Mr. E. Purturrs Orrennem, but his Simple 


insignificant little commercial traveller, who is always hard- | described as ‘* Mr.” 


changing Immortals. The half of Northern Africa has felt his | the rivalry between Mapp and Lucia (HoppER AND | 


hand working in ferro-concrete and attar of roses. In sym- | Srovuauton, 7/6) I have no doubt. Miss Mapp had reigned | 
pathy with his hero, M. Mavrots is as exclamatory, effusive, | supreme as social queen of Tilling until Mrs. Lucas took | 


effulgent as one must expect, yet contriving to convey no|her house for some months and promptly became an 
small residuum of solid information. No proper Englishman | aspirant for the throne. Both Mapp and Lucia were 
reading this passionate flowery book could remember with thoroughly unscrupulous, and the battle between them, 
anything but horror that but for the grace of God he might | though often amusing, was so “catty” that some of us may 
have been born on the other side of the Channel, yet neither | be a little tired of the contest before a terrific flood swept the 
could he refrain from according ungrudging approval to| rivals away and deprived Tilling of their presence for a con- 
Marshal Lyavrtey’s well-nigh miraculous achievement. siderable time. Doubtless many small towns suffer from 
i sug epee Mapps and Lucias, and if ridicule can reform such women 

I like to feel that I am always ready to swallow whole| Mr. BENson’s novel will have done excellent service. 





Peter Cradd (HODDER AND Stouc.HTON, 7/6) is really rather} Mr. Punch regrets that Miss D. Wynne Witson, the 
a mouthful. It is exceedingly difficult to believe that an| author of Early Closing, reviewed last week, was incorrectly 














Highlands. ae 


CHARIVARIA. 


An old lady asks us if she is not 
correct in supposing that the flight from 


| Sterling, which such efforts have been 


made to avert, has reference to a 
premature return of Society from the 
* 


“Tt is now possible to sit in the sun 
and read or smoke on the colonnade 


| of the British Museum,” says a gossip- 


writer. This is great news for those 
whom considerations of the ia 


| currency exchange deter from | 


going to the Riviera. 
; * * } 


a 
A Somerset reader of The 


Times protests that cider is 


still untaxed; but it is not 
anticipated that a deputation 


| willcome upfrom Zummerzet 


to zee Mr. ZNOWDEN about it. 
* * 
. * . 

It will be gathered from 
Parliamentary statements 
that if this country has tears 
to shed it must be profiteers. 

x * 
, ‘ 

A great building boom is 
predicted in London suburbs. 
We understand that keels for 
several Thames-side bunga- 
lows have been laid down. 

*x * 

mm . A 

The Air Ministry was at a 
loss to account for the occur- 
rence of a wet day when a 
spell of fine weather had been 
predicted; but we trust that 
the matter will not be allowed 
to drop without searching 
inqgulry. * * 

* 

With reference to the 
Czecho-Slovakian ex peri- 
ment of hunting the fox by 
wireless and aeroplane, regret 
is expressed in the Shires 
that too few farmers in this 
country can be induced to see 
the advantages of wireless 
fox-hunting. es 

x 

The curate who played a lawn-tennis 
match on the understanding that, if 
he won, members of his opponent's 
club should go to church is said to 
have owed his victory to his express 
service. Many clerical lawn - tennis 
players are inclined to prolong their 
sery ices. 


x * 
oe 


A man has married a girl he met 


| when they were competitors in an 
| angling contest. We understand that 
| the bride has been besieged with in- 
| quiries from her friends as to what 
| Sort of landing-net she used. 


VOL. CLXXXI, 


Small Nursery Vis Do yor 
HASN'T GOT ANY MONEY NOW? 
Nurse. 
Small Visitor. “No. SNowprRor’s TAKEN IT ALL.” 
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| The roast-chestnut man has appeared 
|to cater for the theatre queue. So 
| patrons of revue are assured of getting 
|chestnuts both outside and inside the 
theatre. e * 
* 

“ The winter overcoat will be different 
this year,” says a tailor. We have an 
overcoat of the 1927 vintage and we 
disagree with this statement. 

* * 
os 

A returned explorer from Portuguese 
West Africa says that among the 


| Bolshevist propaganda.. Clowns in 
capitalist countries will of course dis- 
sociate themselves from Rosey noses. 
** 
* 

“More than half the fish caught is 
sold as fried fish,” says an advertise- 
ment. We are not informed what pro- 
portion of the potatoes dug are sold 
|as chips. a 
* 

The publication of a photograph of a 
| baseball player autographing a ball for 
At CAPONE’s son arouses fears that 








Ra 


KNOW, My Dap 


EAI 


natives there it is forbidden for a man 
to see his mother-in-law. If these kind 
of statements keep cropping up, how 
can our humorists be expected to break 
fresh ground he 

x 


When a train arrived at a station on 


the Uganda railway it was found that | 


the refreshment-room was full of lions. 
We understand that it was only after 
they had been pelted with railway 
buns that they were driven out. 
‘ * * 
= . . * ‘ 

Writing in Pravda, Comrade RosEy 
advocates that circus clowns in Soviet 
2ussia should devote their talents to 


.e,, | ®utograph-hunters of the 

future will carry guns. 

* + 

| ee Ye 
| A ladies’ hairdresser at 
| Thorpe Bay isan enthusiastic 
yachtsman. He likes to see 
the clippers going through 
|the waves. , , 

* 


In certain parts of Africa 
|where animals are used in 
place of money, everyone does 
at least get a living wage. 

* * 
‘ * . 

Grapes, we are reminded, 
have grown onan outside wall 
in Soho for fifty years. They 
are not, however, used in the 
production of the local wine. 

* * 
3 * 

Now that many of our 
statues and monuments are 
|being lighted at night a 
correspondent pleads that 
some of them might be 
shrouded by day. 

* & 
* . 

“Some comedians _ rely 
|largely on comic material 
written for- them,” says a 
critic. Such a comedian, of 
course, must keep his wits 
about him. 


THE NEW HAT-CRAFT. 

[It is not sufficient to buy one 
of the new hats this autumn. 
You must also learn how to wear 
it, whether it be the new Spanish 
—— affair, the tricorne, or the modi- 
fied version of the bowler. The tilt is the 
Evening Paper.) 


DY SAYS 


thing.” 

WHETHER a male or female jilt; 

Whether you’re good or steeped in 
guilt, 

Like Wick1e Cotirs’s Miss Gwilt ; 

Whether you wear the trews or kilt 

Or simply a striped bathing quilt; 

Although your cranium may be built 

Like that found in the Down of Pilt, 

Your self-respect will never wilt, 

| But Life become one joyous lilt, 

| With all its gingerbread regilt, 

| And all its streams unchoked by silt, 

| And all its apple-carts unspilt, 

| If you can poise your hat atilt. 
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SETTLED. 


Tuere will be Total Eclipse of the 
Sun to-morrow. Of that there is now 
no shadow of doubt. The whole country 
demands it. The popularity of the 
moon’s eclipse last week has made it 
inevitable. Nothing remains except to 
select the place and hour most con- 
venient for observing it. The Daily 
Exceas is able to announce to its readers 
that Hyde Park at mid-day has been 
officially chosen as the venue. 

The steps taken by The Daily Excess 
to bring about this entertainment 
so much desired by every section of 
thought in the country may be briefly 
recapitulated. About ten days ago 
pe Busterbrook wrote a letter to 
The Daily Excess urging the necessity 
for a Total Eclipse. We thought this so 
important that we printed it on our 
front page. Opposition began to mani- 
fest itself almost immediately. The 
vested interests of astronomy were 
against us. The Home Office complained 
that an eclipse would interfere with 
traffic in Oxford Street. Various papers 
took the view that a Total Eclipse of 
the Sun at the present moment would 
be either disastrous or at any rate un- 
necessary. Abusive comment on Lord 
Busterbrook’s generous-hearted _pro- 

,08al was printed everywhere, 

“ What right has this Colonial farceur 
to control our ethereal affairs ?”’ wrote 
one organ which shall be nameless. 
Another came out with the ridiculous 
headline :— 

Meppiesome Maxy! 
Ar ir Agats!! 
And a third published placards bear- 
ing the |} — 
Hanps Orr THE Propie’s Sky! 


Even in quarters where Lord Buster- 
brook has formerly been able to rely on 
friendship and sympathy, his scheme 
met with disfavour and acrimonious 
criticism, On the very morning after 
The Daily Excess had stated openly in 
a leader “ A Total Eclipse of the Sun has 
been arranged for next week,” The Daily 
Sale declared “ There has been some silly 
talk of having a Total Eclipse of the Sun 
next week. It will not occur.” 

When we pointed out that a growing 
and continuous movement was mani- 
festing itself in favour of a Total 
Eclipse, The —_ Sale went so far as 
to say “The foolish talk of having a 
Total Eclipse has now subsided,” and 
even printed letters rting to come 
from members of the Stock Exchange, 
in which the writers stated that a Total 
a would interfere with the com- 
modity market and cause Hogs and 
Lead to fall. Ge 


To all these remonstrances Lord 





S 


Busterbrook turned a deaf ear. He 
understood the sentiments of his fellow- 
countrymen and knew that the feeling 
of England was unanimously ripe for 
the great celestial phenomenon. 

Hold the Eclipse whatever happens 
became the slogan of the hour. 

What are the reasons for demanding 
a Total Eclipse of the Sun ? 

Firstly, it will provide a spectacle 
which thousands and thousands of 
Englishmen, especially Londoners, have 
never been privileged to witness before. 

Secondly, it will show that England 
is not frightened. For the period of the 
Eclipse will be enlivened by the largest 
and loudest volume of community 
singing which has ever been heard, the 
conductor of which in Hyde Park will 
be Lord Busterbrook himself. 

Thirdly, arrangements will be made 
for flood-lighting London during the 
Eclipse, a ceremony which has not yet 
occurred during the hours of the day, 
and is therefore a novelty to all 
patriots whom bridge, wireless and 
domestic routine have prevented from 
being abroad at night-time. 


lation of The Daily Excess, in opposi- 
tion to those papers which fraudu- 
lently increase their net sales by giving 
away a pearl necklace or a motor-car 
with every copy purchased. 

Members of the British Association 


exceptions shown themselves ardent 
in support of Lord Busterbrook’s plan. 
Professor Pouiton burst into tears 
when he heard of it. ProfessorSewarp 
remarked : “This will be nearly as inter- 
esting as Palewobotany.” Professor 
A. R. Rapcwirrr-Brown said, “‘ Who is 
Lord Busterbrook ¢”’ and on being told, 


opinion that a Total Eclipse of the Sun 
could not fail to restore public confi- 
dence in our finances and would go far 
to rehabilitate the pound. 

Other distinguished support will not 
be wanting. Both Mahatma Ganput 
and Mr. CuarLes CHAPLIN have graci- 
ously promised to assist by addressing 
the multitude, the one before and the 


dise, and many ladies connected with 
the stage and the film world have 
volunteered their services as sellers of 
smoked spectacles. 

Against all this body of enthusiasts 
it is now idle to contend. The people of 
England have become eclipse-minded. 
The man in the street has spoken. 
There will be a Total Eclipse of the Sun 
to-morrow. 








“Economy Cours m Unsrer.” 
Manchester Paper, 





There are economy darns in ours. 


Fourthly, it will increase the circu- | 


HUG ME TIGHT. 

_[“ Also, there was a charming hug-me. 
tight, finishing at the back in an amusing 
little bustle.”-——-Fashion Article. | 
Apout the fashions of the day 

I read some interesting notes 
On every hue from grave to gay 
In frocks and furs, in hats and coats; 
On this for noon and that for night, 
On lace to drape and silk to rustle, 
And of a charming hug-me-tight 
With an amusing little bustle. 


My Delia, if she has a fad, 

Is cracked on everything that’s new; 
However wild it be and mad 

She gets it, and it suits her too; 
But, though she always cheers the 

sight 

And stimulates the red corpuscle, 
She hasn’t got a hug-me-tight 

With or without its little bustle. 


It may be that by being broke 
That once imprudent head is bowed, 
Which ought to be a bitter stroke 
To one who does herself so proud; 
| But I’m the man to put things right; 
And, though to pay may prove a 
tussle, 
[’ll stand the girl her hug-me-tight 
Complete with its amusing bustle, 
Dum-Dum. 











have been sounded, and with a few | 


smiled. General Smuts gave it as his | 


Books from Downeunder. 

Historie and literary interest attaches 
to the exhibition of the works of Aus- 
tralian authors just opened at Australia 
House by Mr. A. P. Herperr. It has 
been promoted by the Australian Lit- 
erature Society of Melbourne, and it 
includes both the work of writers born 
in Australia and of those whose resi- 
dence in the Commonwealth and ac- 
quaintance with its conditions justify 
itheir inclusion. ‘Two thousand books 
will be shown which between them will 
represent every branch of literature. 

The exhibition will be open free to 
the public for one week from noon until 
5 p.M., except on Saturday, when the 
hours are from 10 a.M. to noon. 








Bringing the Sea Nearer. 





other after the obscuration of the sun’s | 





“On the line where City men’s and holiday- 
|makers’ electric expresses will speed to 
| Brighton in a year or two, engineers and 
| artisans are now working night and day.” 
Evening Paper. 


“General Smuts Mape PrestpeNt 
| or THE BaririsH ASSOCIATION. 

REMARKABLE ELECTORAL ADDRESS. 
| ... Wave Combinations.”—Daily Paper 


i 


| Much as we admire General SMuTS we 
| shall refuse to do this. 


“Mr. MacDonald was tucked up by thus 
secretaries, who are remaining in London, 


| two fur rugs.“—-Daily Paper. 
| Very wise of them to keep warm. 
a = —————e 
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Fioop-Lieutine: THE ENTERPRISING ARTIST FOLLOWS SUIT. 























BRIGHTER PAVEMENTS. 








MR. PUNCH’S GARDENING PRIMER. 
XIV.—Wasps. 
(By Special Request.) 

Suvce I started in my kind-hearted 
fashion these words of advice about 
garden pests, I have had many letters 
asking me why I haven’t mentioned 


| wasps, or when am I going to mention 


| wasps. The answer to the first ques- 


tion is because these articles were 
primarily about pests that attack the 
things in your garden, while wasps are 
things that attack you. The answer 


| to the second question, however, is— 
| bowing to special requests—now. 





Wasps are undoubtedly difficult. 


They start the day with you as soon as | 


the breakfast marmalade is put upon 
the table, and the last cock-eyed reveller 
does not stagger home, boiled to the 
ears on trifle, till well after supper. No 
doubt he gets pretty well told-off by 
the Queen Wasp for fumbling around 


wings, and no doubt he has such a| 


hang-over next morning he can hardly 
crawl up the nearest blade of grass for 
a breath of fresh air, but that doesn’t 
help you any. He has hundreds of 
brothers to carry on while he sleeps it 
off. Indeed in all probability there 


| 


| 


} 


| 
| 


} 
| 


have been dozens of interesting events | 
in the nest during the night. 

There are very few effective ways of | 
dealing with the wasp. Slapping at him | 
with napkins, rolled-up newspapers, 


ling out, forget about the flat of the 


the wasp it cracks his carapace and he 
hands in his marmalade-pail right then. 
On the other hand, repeated misses are 
apt to make you wild. You start slash- 





| leted crockery is not compensated by 


while till he feels better, when he|home and put some arnica on it and 
the nest-entrance and tripping over his | 





large flat slices of toast and other| blade and may end by opening up 
handy weapons from the breakfast-|somebody’s face from chin to ear. In 
table is of little avail. The wasp can which case you won't be asked down 
abruptly change direction in flight | for the week-end again. And if two of 
with far more forethought than you| you are at it simultaneously it develops 
ean deflect your napkin - slap once| into something like the duel scene from 
launched ; with the result that he will| Richard IIJ., and doubtless you will be 
rarely hit into anything, while you will| requested to desist by other nervous 
have to get a new breakfast-service | breakfasters who can’t digest properly 
about once a month. Your loss in de-| amid the clash of steel, the, panting, 
the shouts of “‘ En garde !” “ A tierce!” | 
your gain in deleted wasps. Moreover, | “J'ouché /” and what not. ez 
it is an accepted axiom that when you | Another method is to wait till the 
swipe a milk-jug with a newspaper you | wasp settles on the edge of his free 
invariably break it, whereas when you | meal and then flip him into space with 
hit a wasp you often only bend him. |a skilful forefinger. Properly done this 
He lies unperceived on the floor, wav- | breaks his spirit; on coming round m 
ing his legs and counting stars for a|a far corner his one thought is to get 








crawls in a meaning fashion up the| never, never contradict strangers any 
back of your trouser-leg and delivers} more. Unfortunately, however, It 8 
a most unmannerly sting. very difficult to control your direction 
Some favour just flipping at him |of flip, and he often ricochets off the 
with the flat of the bread-knife. This, | coffee percolator and impinges at high 
of course, calls for greater accuracy of | velocity and sting down on Aunt Ara 
aim and is far less likely to run up a| minta. This doesn’t half amuse the kids, 
bill for china. And when it does get! but simply alienates Aunt Araminta. 
































Over the ungentlemanly method of | 
permitting him to get well glommed 
| into your marmalade and then grind- | 

ing him into oblivion with your knife, | 
| L prefer to draw a veil. It has obvious 


drawbacks, and anyway wastes much 
good marmalade. 

The above only deal with the symp- 
toms of a wasp-plague (i.e., the wasps) 
and therefore can never be really effi- 


| eacious, for the simple reason that 
voluntary limitation of families ap- 
pears to mean very little in the wasp- | 


world. There are far too many baby 


brothers being found in the cabbage- | 
| patch every minute, and the most en- | 
| thusiastic scourger of wasps will soon 
| lose heart, temper and breakfast over 
| the hopeless task. 


Shutting all doors and windows dur- 
ing meal-time has its advantages, but 
the insects soon learn to get round this. 
Experienced wasps, real old stagers, 
will collect a bunch of the lads out of 
sight by the front-door and then rattle 
the letter-box till someone goes to see 

| if it is the telegraph-boy or the parcel- 

| post, whereupon they will all rush out 

| of hiding, push rudely past, and burst 
hungrily into the dining-room with 
much raucous jeering. 

The best thing of all.to do, of course, 
is to destroy the nest—either with 
cyanide, petrol, gunpowder, bootleg- 
whisky, or Aunt Araminta’s home- 
made chilblain embrocation. Unfor- 
tunately to do this it is essential to find 
the nest—one can’t just go sprinkling 
chilblain embrocation about the hedges 
on chance, for it makes them break 

_ out in purple spots—and wasp-nests 
are not easy to find. Short of going to 
a pleasant glade for a picnic (which is 
the one infallible means of detecting 
a nest, but takes too much preparation 
in the cutting of sandwiches, etc.), the 
best method is to track down the wasps 
in flight. 

Here again many difficulties will 
arise. Few people can run as fast as a 
wasp can fly, unless he is behind them, 
and not many people can keep him in 
sight for many yards. If you dust the 
wasp with flour or face-powder he be- 
comes more visible, but unfortunately 
this often seems to change his ideas 
about flying home. Once sprinkled 
with Noubigant Rachel, it goes to his 
head and he flaunts around a long 
while, posing in front of elderly bees 
and trying to see himself in the mirror, 
and in general he gets so above himself 
that it’s doubtful whether he ever goes 
home any more. 

You may of course catch one in a 
box, take him outside, open the box, 
and mark down his direction ; and then 
repeat the process with other wasps 








further and further up the indicated 
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Youthful Subaltern. 
Very Modern Lady-Novelist. 
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“I’m arrRArp I HAVEN'T READ ANY OF YOUR BOOKS.” 
“] SHOULD THINK NOT, INDEED, AT YOUR AGE!” 








line of flight till you possibly arrive in 
the vicinity of the nest by Wednesday 
evening at earliest. The drawback-to| 
this is that the first half-dozen wasps | 
invariably seem to fly in a sort of daze 
straight back up your sleeve, which 
ends by giving you a biassed view of 
the whole operation. If you persevere, 
however, one of three things will hap- 
pen. You will discover either (a) that 
there are two wasps’-nests in opposite 
directions, and that as the wasps all 
wear the same college colours you have 
no means of taking the right wasp up 
the right line of flight; or (6) that the 
wasp loses his reason under the strain 
of captivity in the box, forgets where 
his home is and will be found by the 
police two nights later wandering about 





the main roads unable to give a coher- 


ent account of himself; or (c) that you 
are observed by the neighbours pur- | 
suing these investigations and have the | 
local doctor calling on you next day | 
with a couple of male attendants. 

On the other hand, it is just possible 
that you may in a week or two have 
actually located a nest. You will then | 
realise that it is in Major Gore-Bluds- | 
by’s private garden, that he is very 
strict about trespassers and that any- 
way he likes wasps. 

At this point the only sensible thing 
for you to do is to leave the whole 
thing to the first winter frosts, which 
have never failed yet, and meanwhile 
to concentrate on improving your 
forehand drive with napkins, rolled 
newspapers and large lat slices of 
toast. f 
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A MORNING’S CUBBING. 
For some years I have not been a 


_ very enthusiastic follower of cub-hunt- 
_ing. The hour of dawn is not for me. 


|My arthritic knees rebel against the 


| saddle at 6 a.m. Tea and a slice of 


_ bread-and-butter at 5 a.m. merely pro- 


| duce nausea. But Barbara is now aged 


ten and the new pony has to be tried 


out on every favourable occasion. So 
| last Tuesday I found myself in the 


stable cursing the cob because he 


| would blow himself against the girths. 


and I jogged out towards 
| Boughton Gorse and, having 
| lost. We arriv 


| field of followers. They were, 
| to my somewhat jaundiced 


| there.” 
| this point of observation. At 


_to undertake the responsi- 
_ bilities of the Hunt. I merely 
| wished to bury myself with 
| the mass and allow my liver 





In a wet daybreak Barbara 


forgotten my anti-acid tab- 
lets, I felt the day was well 
with the 
hounds and joined a small 


eyes, disgustingly alert. The 
M.F.H., who, if he were truth- 
ful, felt rather as I felt about 
it, passaged his horse up be- 
side me. 

“I’ve got my second whip- 
per-in laid lew,” he said; 
“would you mind taking a 
stand at the lower end of the 
covert by Bugden’s farm? 
They'll probably break 


I went very reluctantly to 


such an hour I had no desire 


to settle down to a normal 
existence. But Barbara was 
delighted. 

This is the spot,” she said 
when we got to a particularl 
greasy headland over which 
the cob skated in nerve-rack- 
ing slides. 

We took up our ition 
in a corner of a field of swedes 





“We're well in this,” I said to Bar- 
bara as we galloped down the field. 

Following the huntsman, we crashed 
through a small fence and found our- 
selves rather unexpectedly in Farmer 
Bugden’s kitchen-garden. There in an 
apple-tree was a very fine specimen of 
a ginger cat. The hounds, leaping de- 
liriously amongst a bed of savoy cab- 
bages, were baying him, and he was 
giving them a bit of back-chat which 
probably would have to be expurgated 
in any other language. 





Farmer Bugden came into the garden. 





Holiday-maker (who has been taken into custody), “’AvE 


YER GOT ANY PICTURE POSTCARDS ©’ THIS PLACE, 80 AS I | to fourteen years. Careful in- 
CAN LET 'EM KNOW WHERE I’m STAYING?” 


My instinct suggested immediate 
flight, but reason convinced me that 
flight would be regarded as a sure con. 
fession of guilt, so we rejoined the 
Hunt by the most circuitous route, 
hoping that in the meantime fresh 
plans for future conquest would have 
dimmed the memory of past disaster, 
But Fate does not allow such things to 
pass unnoticed—at least not in our 
Hunt. In the lane beside the next 
covert the M.F.H. threaded his way 
through the waiting throng. He found 
me at the tail, 

SAT ETT * Did you,” he said without 
preface, “holloa hounds out 
of Bugden’s shaw ¢” 

| “Yes,” I replied. “A very 
| strong cub” (I had an almost 
irrepressible desire to say 
“cat’’) “broke at the far 
headland. I think the hounds 
| must have over-run the line.” 
| “Umph!” he said. 

| It was a very doubtful 
“Umph,” but as long as I re- 
fused to be led into verbosity 
on the subject I felt that I 
was safe. The M.F.H. can- 
tered away on his lawful oe- 
casions and I took extreme 
care to avoid him for the re- 
mainder of the morning. 

On the jog home Barbara 
spoke to me. 

“IT suppose,” she said, “it 
was a fox I saw in those 
| swedes ?”’ 
| “Of course,” I said; “a 
magnificent cub.” 

I wonder if this is the last 
lie that the goddess of the 
chase is going to impose 
| upon me, 











i —_—_—_—————— 
N.U.T. Please Note. 
|*____ Senoon Now ENROLLING 
PvuPiLs. 

This famous Home School 
| eaters for children from infaney 


| dividual tuition by sympathetic 





| with Bugden’s Elizabethan home out- 


lined mistily at the far end. Within 
the covert the huntsman was cheering 
on his hounds. The meteorological con- 
ditions were damnable. 

“Look!” said Barbara, pointing 


across the field. ‘What's that?” 


On the far headland I saw a red 
brush flourished and moving swiftly 
through the fronds of the swedes. It 
was enough. I stood up in my irons and 
gave voice to my asthmatic view holloa. 
Barbara squeaked a diminuendo ac- 
companiment. We heard a “ Hark hol- 
loa-gert-away-on!” and the hounds 
came pouring out of the woodland and 
took up the line full ery. 








“What be ‘ee at with old ginger 
Sam?” he said to the huntsman. 
“There be a fine litter o’ cubs in the 
shaw—an’ you be’ant doin’ they savoys 
any good neether.” 

The huntsman, purple with emotion, 
made no reply, but succeeded in whip- 
ping off the hounds and collecting them 
up to a handy exit, whilst the M.F.H., 
with countenance even a deeper purple, 
apologised from the other side of the 
fence ; the newly entered hounds giving 
him a ready, if somewhat scanty, excuse 
for the affair. Barbara and I, making 
ourselves as invisible as we could, fol- 
lowed the hounds out of the garden by 
way of the handy exit. 


| teachers, and all kinds of sports. 
Animals to teach the little folks kindliness, 

Glasgow Paper. 
We wonder if the animals object to 
the cuts in their salaries. 


“PEACEHAVEN'S VICARAGE. 
We are naturally pleased that the long- 
looked-for Vicarage to the parish church # 
at last under weigh.”—Local Paper. 


| Dare we hope that it will nevertheless 
prove a trifle lighter in style than its 
bungalised-salmon neighbours ! 


Fashions for Hikers. 


“Shorts became increasingly nervous and 
covering operations brought about quick 
upturns in other sections of the market . . - 

Financial Article in Daily Paper. 





— 
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Hiker (to fisherman, who has been throwing back small ones all day). “ Now, 
LurrerwortH Liry Ponp, WHERE ANGLERS CATCH 8O MANY LITTLE FISHES?” 
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TELL ME, FRIEND, 18 THIS THE LOVELY 








often noticed with admiration, the 
LETTER TO A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. | o),.racters no sooner think of going to 
Dear Str,—As a humble admirer of | a place than they go there, even if it 
your books, in which (if I may say so)| is Chicago; whereas I am reduced to 
the action is so swift and the conversa- | such a state that I cannot buy a ticket 
tion so brief and snappy, I am writing | on the Underground without cogitating 
to ask if you will be so kind as to give | for several pages about the probable 
me a job in your next. I am considered | private life of the man who sells it to 
to be a good character and have been | me and why I am buying it. 
in the service of Mr. J. B. Prrestiry I quite realise, Sir, that you may 
for two years. I should now like to lead | well think me an unsuitable candidate 
a more active life for a spell. for employment in your service; but I 
Mr. PriestLey has been a kind|am hoping you may find it possible to 
master, taking a real interest not only | make some use of me as (for example) 
in myself personally but also in my/|a butler in the first instance. I feel 
family and my friends. He has taught | confident that I should soon be braced 
me to take a pride in myself because, | up in the tonic air of your exhilarating 
honestly, Sir, before he took me in pages and, after experience fora month 
hand I had no idea I could be so inter- | or two in a few of your novels, I have 
esting to anyone. no doubt I should be able to fire a 


If | now wish for a more bracing|revolver through my hip-pocket as 


situation, you will understand why | quickly as any of them, though I can- 
when I explain that this afternoon,| not deny that I should be unable to 
having to cross Piccadilly Circus, I} do so at the moment without wonder- 


suddenly realised on reaching the island | ing at some length what my feelings | 


that it had taken me two hours to get! would be if [I did 
there, so much had I been thinking 


, and one thing and another. willing, I believe, to retain my services 
It was then it occurred to me how/for another volume; at any rate, he 


nice it would be to get a situation in| was saying only the other day that he} 


| One of your books, in which, as I have! had by no means exhausted my possi- 


I may add, Sir, that I am not with- 
about mv wife and family and Eros/ out offers. Mr. Prrestitey would be | 


| bilities, Miss CLemence Dane has also 
|kindly suggested that she could find 
|me employment; and I have even had 
| inquiries from an American gentleman, 
| by name Mr. Tueopore Dreiser. But 
I gather that these would also be easy- 
going situations, and | am very anxious 
}to get out of a rut and would accept 
quite a minor post if it promised (as I 


pep. 

Apologising for what I am afraid you 
/may think is a very lengthy letter and 
hoping to hear from you favourably in 
due course, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JOuUN SMITH. 





|real name, | enclose particulars of my 
professional career herewith. 


; 

= ———= 
An Impending Apology. 
| 

| “ALLEGED HouskeBrraken., 


Smart Work by Peet Bank MANaAceR's 
Wire.” 


1.OM. Paper. 
“Husband, with Wife, father, daughter, 


brother, sister, Wanted; highest references; 
typing, shorthand, housework, gardening; 


| But what can Fido do? 


Hampstead, seaside.”-—Advt. im Daily Paper, | 


believe the expression is) a little more | 


P.S. The above being of course my | 


j 
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OHTA, MIKI AND SATOH (J.). 


Tue time is not inopportune perhaps 
to chronicle the deeds of certain Japs, 
of Onra, Mrx1, Satou (J.) 
(inimitable trio they), 
and how they did a-hunting go 
from Scarborough to Felixstowe, 
and nobbled every tournament 
from Devon to the coast of Kent. 
Muses, assist me now to pen 
the mighty feats of little men! 

* * * * * 
Yosnma Ounta was the first 
and quite os the worst. 
The only way to deal with Onta 
was by establishing a quota. 
It really hardly seemed quite fair 
that Britons should not have a share 
in local markets, when in France, 
Japan or States they had no chance. 
(This was before young Austry’s fame, 
when G. P. Hucues was but a name 
and Perry had not yet come up, 
who nearly won the Davis Cup). 
It was suggested to the L.T.A. 
that, irrespective of the actual play, 
deserving Britons should be given a pot 
or two before young Onta swiped the lot. 
In fact no quota was required, 
for Onta gracefully retired. 


# * * oa * # 
Then English stalwarts, wreathed in smiles, 
from Folkestone to the outer isles, 


took forth their rackets from their presses, 
remembering their past successes, 

telling each other how in 1904 

the se me wer was won by A. C. Gore; 


they ha: 
uncommonly like a Ja 
was winning tourneys Las and there 
with an unostentatious air. 
Though Mrxt was less grim than Ora 
(he looked delightful in a boater), 
his game was shrewd, his charming smile 
concealed considerable guile ; 
he ably carried on the Jap tradition 
by winning nearly every competition. 

* * * * * * 
It is not here my task to tell 
of how the wondrous thing befell, 
how Britain to the fact awoke 
that British tennis was a joke; 
what mighty foes our men laid low— 
the princely pride of Monaco, 
Belgium, South Africa and e’en Japan 
(sweet comfort this to every British fan), 
the fiery Czechs, the formidable Yanks, 
would I could tell these triumphs ? [Ep.—No thanks.] | 
Suffice it then for me to mention 
a matter worthy of attention: 
that, when the din had died away, 
it was observed that Sarou (J.) 
was sedulously mopping up 


each Saturday a whopping cup. 
Then on the faces of the Old Brigade 
a smile of resignation softly played. 


ly noticed that a chap 





“We'll give it up,” they ly said, 
“and take to ikins instead. 


_— 


From Onta we have scarce escaped, 
and Mrkt still has got us taped, 
now in addition we must cope with Satou— 
it really seems to us to take the gdteau.” 
# * * # # * 
Outa, Mr«1, Satou (J.), 
incomparable trio they! 
They win our pots and, truth to tell, 
they capture all our hearts as well. 








DEPRESSION (MENTAL) NATIONAL : HOW BEST TO COPE WiTu. 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that the world has 
reached a stage when none of its problems can be solved, 
because all revolve in what is technically known as a vicious 
circle. Take this matter of Depression; it is caused by 
Being Miserable, which is in turn caused by Being Fed-up. 
Could we but unfeed ourselves, undepression would natur- 
ally follow. As it is, we can only do our best to mitigate 
the sufferings of ourselves and others by such methods 
as are helpfully outlined below. 

Depression is of several kinds, all equally vicious and 
whirling. Not all of those which follow are directly attri- 
butable to national causes; but general depression tends 
to accentuate special depression, which in turn invites in- 
creased general depression, and so we have another vi—— 
However, the point is that it is most important to diagnose 
a case correctly before attempting treatment. 

(a) Monday Morning or Black Hump. Easily recognis- 
able by its ferocity and the regular periods at which it 
recurs. A movement on foot in Geneva at the present 
time to remove Mondays from the calendar altogether will 


go far to stamping out the disease. There is no known cure. | 


(b) Wistful or Mauve Hump. Caused by visits to picture 
palaces. Chiefly prevalent amongst women. Symptoms 
include distaste for food, discontent with male escort, 


——, 
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oblivion to ordinary details of life and tendency to fix the 
eyes upon Far Distant Horizons, Wide Open Spaces and 
the Great Outdoors. Treatment varies with each case; 
usually the most effective is verbal assumption by male | 
escort that the patient is of an intensely soulful nature. 

(c) Nervous or Striped Hump. Prevalent amongst 
hostesses before dinner-parties, guests of honour before 
speech-making, etc. Symptoms: The patient is irritable 
and shows tendency to make unreasonable assertions, such 
as “Everything is against me,” ete. Treatment: Nothing 
much can be done for hostesses except to express cautious 
admiration of their general appearance. But orators can 
be greatly restored by liberal doses of a preparation called 
Dutch Courage, which can be obtained from any stores 
neatly corked and in plain bottles. 

(d) Reactionary or Grey Hump. Likely to attack any 
individual after undue excitement, success, etc. Patients 
show a tendency to wander aimlessly about, getting m 
everyone’s way and growling when spoken to. Treatment: 
If young enough, they should be laid lengthwise across the 
knee and spanked. Otherwise despatch them upon what 
for this reason is called a good spanking walk. 

(e) Temperamental or Blue Hump. Prevalent amongst 
those of artistic leanings. Symptoms too painful to be 
described. Treatment: Patients should be forcibly leant 
in the other direction. BEE 

(f) Income-Tax or General Hump. Cause: Vicious 
Circles. Symptoms: So universal that they are often taken 
for normal manifestations. Treatment: Some such violent 
activity as cutting down the gas bill, giving up smoking, 
doing without a holiday, or economising generally. Om 
or other will certainly afford some relief, even in antiel- 





pation. Cure: Abolition of Vicious Circles. 


——et 
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American Visitor in 








“PONGO OF THE CONGO.” 
The 
the 


[After reading a series of articles in 
Times, by MarcuswELL MAXWELL, on 
gorilla in his native haunts. } 


O Pongo of the Congo, 
My years were barely nine 
When first I met you in a tale 
By R. M. BaLLantynNe; 
And now (how jolly!) we contrive, 
“Old Man,” to meet again 
Over some pages from a live 
Gorilla-hunter’s pen. 


0 Pongo of the Congo, 
You force me to conclude 


That you’re a touchy brute at 





Hyde Pa Say, Pop, 
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HERE'S A DIRT-TRACK FOR HORSES.” 








times, 
Unsociable and rude. 
“Impatient” too is his report; 
Though he pre ceeds to own 
You’re really not a bad old sort 
When you are left alone. 


O Pongo of the Congo, 
Granting your itch to roam, 

To bruit abroad the frequent row, 
Youre tractable at home. 

Your family, I understand, 
Think quite a lot of you; 

You make a useful husband and 
A kindly father too. 





| O Pongo of the Congo, 
Though ugly still as sin, 
| You still preserve the common touch 
| That marks our kind akin. 
Below me you may be a cut; 
Often beneath my ban; 
| You may be a gorilla, but 
You’re mighty likeaman. A.K. 








| “Lt.-Gen, Sir Henry K.C.B., is 
| anxious to find a Place where a footman is 
| kept for his Butler. . . .” 
| Adut. in Daily Paper. 


|Owing to the crisis we are afraid his | 


| 


butler may have to share the footman | 


with his employer. 








he sy 











2 ek tndnke Ralemiehneai 


| with ill-concealed surprise the attitude | voice of the people; but does that 
_ of the people towards the thing called | trumpet sound that note ? 


| about it. Mrs. X, the 
| X has aterrible amount | 


| chap!” And surely X should canter to | slaves,” ‘toiling masses” and so forth. 


| that he is over-worked. Does he ? 


_ of the nation’s yng persons who | idle with employment. He is like those | 


| hands in the open air instead of having | complain that everybody is not rich 


_ Mind you, I add hastily, I do not say | 


_ that millions of the population still have | Unfortunately in the weaker vessels 
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note, so far as I know, is never sounded. 
SHORT HOMILY ON WORK. |The General Council of the T.U.C. is, 


Histortans who record the,odd pro- | of course, the only repository of wis- 
ceedings of the present time will note dom and the only real trumpet of the 





work One would expect to hear the worthy 





All the talk was about work, they | President of the T.U.C. begin his annual 
will say. 


habitants of these islands. “Give us| times that number have regular —E 


work!” the people ery. It is true that | at decent wages and are enjoying it. 


Nobody—vet—cries, “Give us mainten- | quite different. Pity is rightly bestowed | 
ance” and adds “or work” under his | upon the unfortunate people who have 


breath; though that may come. Gov- | not got work; but almost as much pity | Really rather an odd remark. This 
: ae os ~| was the conductor, not 





ernment after Govern- [ 
ment has fallen out of 
the people's favour, not 
because it has failed 
to arrange a smooth 
supply of food, drink, 
clothes, gas, water or 
electricity, but because 
it has failed to provide 
all our citizens with 
work. 

It follows therefore 
that work is a good and 
desirable thing; and it 
should follow that those 
who are plentifully 2 
plied with work should 
be regarded, by them- 
selves and by the world, 
as blessed. But are 
they? 

Well, they may be, 
here and there; but one 
hears amazingly little 


LICENCE. GUESS YOU'VE ABOUT RUN THROUGH THE LOT.” 
Occupant of Car. “WeLL, WHILE WE ARE ABOUT IT, 
OTHER THING, I PINCHED THIS CAR.” 


civil servant's wife, 
says plaintively, ‘Poor 








of work to do.” And we say, “Poor|is devoted to the unfortunate people 
” 


fellow!” Surely we should say,“ Lucky} who have—the “workers,” “ wage- 
his labours, thanking the kind gods| And really one might conclude that | 
| the worthy President is just as keen on | 
Well, I never heard him. |releasing the toilers from their odious | 
And when we pass to those sections | occupations as he is on providing the 
are privileged to labour with their|other orators who with one breath 
to rack their weary brains in a house or | and with the next cry out that money 
office, the absence of vocal enthusiasm | is dross and the possession of it a pain- 
for work is even more remarkable. | ful experience. 
y | Well, you may say, what the worthy 
that it is not there. It is obvious to all| President says is no great matter. 


_ some pride and interest in their work |among us a great deal of this extra- 


_home. But these millions are singu-|self-commiseration. There is plenty of 


| larly ill re ted. Trum of the | room for pity at the present time. | 
| voice of r pity at the present time, but 


and are glad to do it, apart from the | ordinary nonsense gradually accumu- 
filthy lucre which it brings into the|lates and forms a sickening mess of 


ve people abound, but that | some of the self-pity going about is 


Y 


really, as the Licensing Justices would 
say, rather ‘‘redundant.”’ I was travel. 
ling home in a motor-coach the other 
evening after what I regarded asa long, 
tiring and difficult day of toil. There 
was no other passenger, and the con. 
ductor and I had a quiet little chat. 
He was a young and pleasant fellow, 
The most obvious and em- | address as follows:—It is a sad and | good sturdy British stock, unmarried, 
| barrassing symptom of our troubles is | wretched thing that x millions of our | I discovered, and earning, by compari- 
the insufficiency of the available supply an — ee = — cme i nn ag . — im- 

, c , mi in- | us be thanktu rat ten oO ore é ades, e a ZOO wage, 

of work to occupy tee teeming in-) | ‘There was at last a pause in our talk 
and then, @ propos of nothing, he sighed 
some of them add “or maintenance ”’ | Correct me if I err, but I have an idea | and said heavily, “Yes, it’s not much 
but the word “work” comes first.| that the Presidential note is, as a rule, | of a life for a working-man these days 
nothing but work to look forward 


to.” 





Constable. “TuHar's—DANGEROUS DRIVING—DISREGARDING SIGNAL— 
SMELL OF DRINK——LIGHTS NOT ON—NUMBER-PLATE OBSCURED—NO DRIVING 


THERE /8s ONE 


__________} eireumstance ; 














|the driver; his duties | 
| were to sit in the nice | 
| warm coach, punch the 
| tickets, take the fares, | 
open the doors at the 
stopping-places, and, I 
suppose, render some 
account of the money 
massing through his 
Eads Monotonous! 
No more monotonous 
than editing The Times 
or preaching in §t. 
Paul’s. New facesevery 
day and a constant | 
change of scenery. | 
Almost any half-edu- | 
cated human being) 
could have done the 
job as well as that) 
lad; and there was no 
evidence that he was | 
specially fitted to do} 
any other. Mind, it was | 
not a case of a genius | 
lor ambition stifled by’ 
he was. 








not longing for work of a higher quality, 


for leisure in which to study or write | 
| poetry. Nor did he complain about his 
wages. He looked forward simply to 
a lifetime of work, and he disliked it. 


He regarded work asa thing to be com- | 
plained about. And this is odd. — 
I ought of course to have said, “You | 


discontented skunk, you ought to be | 


uttering prayers of thankfulness.” But | 
[ did not. I knew that I had not the | 
necessary moral status. He did not | 
regard me as a worker. 
That is another queer thing. Most of 


‘us regard each other’s work as a sort of | 


recreation, To me there seems to be | 
much that is attractive in the life of a 
canal-boatman. But the other day the 
life of the canal-boatman was being) 


‘filmed. It was about five o'clock in the 
afternoon (Saturday); a small army of 


film-producers, actors, photographers, | 


———me 

















ioap , ; 
etc., had been working hard since 9 A.M., | 
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rhe historians who record the pro- | With money so short I've abandoned 


struggling with every kind of difficulty, | ceedings of the present time will note sport, 


| tempers and patiences worn, minds|that the persons who planted these 


A terrible thing to do, 


tired, bodies cold. And as one of the | extraordinary notions in my innocent | But I'll spend as I never spent before 


| contemptuously, “ Pleasure! 


| all they think about! ” 


“ec 


enough: for it is natural enough for 


every man to grumble about his own | public and say, ‘* Workers of all kinds, 


| canal boat-ladies passed by she shouted | conductor's mind had a lot to answer | 
That's | for. It is not too late for them to repair | 
their errors. 

All this, you will say, is natura!l|see Mr. Henperson or some other|_. . 
workers’ ” representative stand up in | m halving tips, and week-end trips 


In 1932. 


I hope very soon to | A bet ona gee is not for me 
And Auction I’ve ceased to play, 


Are joys of a bygone day: 


conditions and envy those of others, to| work is a good thing, and you are I've finished with cars, forsworn cigars 


look down on his neighbour and think | darned lucky to have any.”’ 


alot of himself. But it has gone beyond 


what is natural. I do not blame the | restore the foreigner’s confidence in us 
conductor or the boat-lady, or Mrs. X | than anything else. 


or myself; but I do blame those drivel 

lers who after a generation and more 
of drivelling talk about “‘the workers’ 
and *‘ the toiling masses ”’ have poisoned 
the minds of the people with drivel 
The mind of my conductor is a fester- 
ing mass of drivel; not naturally lazy, 
not even lazy in practice perhaps, he 
has been made lazy-minded by the 
drivel aforesaid. He believes that sit 

ting in his motor-coach is work, but 
sitting at my desk or the banker's desk 
is not: he thinks he has a right to his 
cushy job and a right to complain about 
it when he has got it; he thinks that 
the “ worker”’ is as much to be pitied as 
the workless; he thinks that work is a 
terrible thing to look forward to—but 
hear him howl if he loses his work! 


And water’s my only brew, 
That, L think, would do more to But Pil spend as I never spent before, 
In 1932. 


A. P. H. | For the end of the fight is well in sight, 


iS Extravagant days are near, 
BETTER TIMES COMING. $I simply must go a terrible bust 
I’m having to save, I’m having to With the dawn of the coming year 
slave And when it comes, prodigious sums 
L’ve finished with all my fun, I'm lavishly going to blue 
I haven't the cash to cut a dash “Within twenty-one days of the date 


In 1931 of demand,” 
Kach day of the year is drab and In 1932. — ————— 
drear, The Flight from the Pound. 


With luxury quite taboo, 
But I'll spend as I never spent 
before, 
In 1932 


“Back To THE ‘Bon.’ 
The Latest Move in Paris.” 
Evening Paper. 
: . he circulated a'l these rumours to 
throw dust in the eyes ot the public in the 
| hope of enabling him to fish in the troubled 


I never go to a West End show 
Or even the local flicks, 
My dinner’s cut down to half-a- 
crown | But we feel he was only making a 
My lunch to one-and-six; ‘mountain out of a cup of tea. 


| waters.”—Chinese Paper 








Bohemian Niece. “Wet, UNcLE, 
“THEY STRIKE ME AS BEING NOT 80 MUCH 


Unele. 





— " 
WHAT DO YOU THINK OF OUR SET? 


A SET, MY DEAR, AS A COLLECTION OF ODD PIECES 


} 
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_ glass that noimmediate change 
| was to be anticipated in the 


‘the four children were sent, 


' and Mrs. Birdikin exercised in 


_ the deepasstar-fishes, winkles, 


_as came within the range of 
| observation, but on no ac- 
count, at this stage of the 
| proceedings, were they to get 
| their feet wet or venture 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 

IV.—A Visrr Tro THE SzEa. 
Byron Grove, Mr. Rirdikin’s country 
seat, was situate six miles from the 
| seaside town of X, to which, when 
temperature and weather conditions 
were favourable, the Birdikin children 
_were sometimes taken for immersion 
| in the ocean, their parents considering 
that, if due precautions were taken 


; 
| 
| 
' 
| 
' 


| against the dangers of sea-bathing, its 


benefits could not but add to their 


| health as well as to their enjoyment. 


One summer morning, when Mr. 
Birdikin had satisfied himself 





Bodger signalled, by the springing of | enee of mind of the bathing-woman in 


a watchman’s rattle, that the time 
allowed for Charles and Henry was at 
an end. Miss Smith was gratified at 
the complaisant spirit shown by the 
boys in returning to the machine, but 
no sooner had she led out Clara and 
Fanny than Charles, instead of rubbing 
himself briskly with a rough towel, as 
he had been instructed, leapt again 
into the water and with gleeful shouts 


attendance on the machines, who 
caught hold of Fanny and jerked her 
to her feet again, one of those tragedies 
might have been enacted against which 
Mr. Birdikin had enjoined all the pre. 
cautions that were humanly possible, 
Fanny herself made light of the inei- 
dent and refused to return to the 
machine until her appointed time in 
the water was over. Miss Smith put 





began to splash his sisters and the 
governess. In vain did Miss Smith 
exhort him to obedience, in vain did 


Bodger threaten to wade into the | 


her and Clara into the charge of the 
bathing-woman and carried the strug. 
gling Charles back to the machine, 
where she carefully dried him, and did 

the same for Clara and Fanny 





by examination of the weather- 


quiescent state of the elements, 


under the charge of their in- 
structress, Miss Smith, tospend 
the day at X. The programme 
arranged for them, with the 
thoughtful foresight which Mr. 


all the details of family life, 
of which they were such ex- 
emplary exponents, was that 
they were to be driven to the 
sea-shore, and while Bodger, 
the coachman, was putting up 
his horses the children were to 
perambulate the sands and the 
rocks and, under the super- 
vision of Miss Smith, were to 
investigate such denizens of 


jelly-fish, limpets and the like 


beyond the control of their 
governess. 
Upon the return of Bodger, 
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_ a respectable family man who 
could be trusted to act re- 
| sponsibly in a case of emergency, 
Miss Smith was instructed to engage 
_ one of the larger bathing - machines, 
_in which the whole party would dis- 
| robe themselves, with the exception 
of Bodger, who would keep watch 
upon the beach. This accomplished, 
the two boys and Miss Smith would 
plunge iuto the briny element, and, 
upon the expiry of a quarter-of- 
an-hour, to be si by Bodger, 
who would stand on the marge of the 
ocean with his timepiece in his hand, 
the two girls would take the place of 
their brothers, Miss Smith being in- 
structed on no account.to let go of the 
_ hands of her young pupils nor to ven- 
ture beyond her own middle. 


All went according to plan until 














“He supportep Miss SMITH UP THE BEACH.” 


water himself and chastise him. The 
insubordinate lad continued his rough 
play, and Fanny, always inclined to be 
refractory when encouraged by Charles, 
who had so often been adjured to show 
a good example to his younger brother 
and sisters, entered incontinently into 
the boisterous and unmannerly sport, 
and wrenched her hand away from 
Miss Smith’s in order that she might 
the better strike the water into her 
brother's face. 

At that moment a wave advancing 
towards the shore dislodged her foot- 
hold, and upon its return carried her 
some yards away from Miss Smith. 
The governess, anxious to seize hold of 
Charles, did not notice this catastrophe 
for the moment, and but for the pres- 
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before she attended to her own 
toilet, after which the machine 
was drawn out of the water 
and the bathing - party re. 
gained the safety of the shore, 
Miss Smith in a spirit of thank- 
fulness that the peril brought 
about by Charles’s thoughtless 
prank had mercifully been 
averted. 

Miss Smith, however, had a 
frame far from robust, and the 
anxiety to which she had been 
subjected, together with the 
chilling effect of standing in 
her wet but decent serge bath- 
ing-dress while she saw to the 
welfare of her young charges, 
brought on a fit of shivering 
and a numbness of the ex- 
tremities which caused Bodger, | 
who had been trained by his | 
wife to take observation of 
female ailments, some alarm, 
Followed by the frightened 
children he supported Miss 
Smith up the beach and led 
her to the first shelter avail- 
_<j able, which happened to be an 





< ava exhibition and sale of iron- 
“J mongery, where he demanded 
succour, suggesting that it 
should include the adminis- 
tration of a measure of French brandy. 

It has already been said that Miss 
Smith’s birth was not equal to her 
scholastic attainments. Of this Mr. 
Birdikin had been aware when he had 
engaged her for the responsible task of 
administering, under his own direction, 
the education of his children. What 
she had omitted, however, to disclose 
to him was that in this very town of 
X she had relatives who were by no 
means of a quality suitable for notice 
by a man of Mr. Birdikin’s superior 
standing. It was to these relatives that 
the inscrutable leadings of chance had 
directed Bodger’s unwitting footsteps. 
Miss Smith’s own mother’s sister, SITS. 
Clott, received her and gave her the 
willing service and relief dictated by 
a die et 
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the promptings not only of charity but 


of consanguinity. A kind heart is not, 


as some would aver, the peculiar pro- 
perty of those of high or even of medium 
birth. This good woman’s first pre- 
occupation was to administer hot toddy 
to her relative and put her to bed in a 
small but decently furnished chamber. 
Her next was to provide entertainment 
for the young children who were for 
the time being in her charge, the coach- 
man, Bodger, announcing that the 
shock he had undergone necessitated 
his repairing to a neighbouring hostelry 
where he could obtain the refreshment 
required by his condition. So well did 
Mrs. Clott accomplish her task that 
when, some hours later, Miss Smith 
was sufficiently recovered and Bodger 
was summoned from the ‘Mariners’ 
Rest” to drive her and her charges 
home again, all four children declared 
that they had never enjoyed themselves 
better, and took leave of their kind 
hostess with expressions of goodwill 
which, coming from the offspring of a 
man of Mr. Birdikin’s superior station 
must have caused her considerable 
gratification. 

The adventures and alarms of the 
day were not yet quite over, for Bodger 
had not entirely recovered from the 
agitation that Miss Smith’s indisposi- 
tion had caused him, and showed less 
than his usual skill on the driving-seat, 
the carriage deviating from side to side 
of the road and narrowly escaping re- 
versal in a ditch. Home was reached, 
however, without actual mishap, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Birdikin were put in 
possession of the details of the day’s 
happenings. 

It may be imagined that Miss Smith 
was far from being at her ease over the 
accident that had led to the children 
being received in the dwelling of her 
aunt, for Mr. Birdikin, taking into 
account the inferiority of her origin, 
had impressed upon her that it was her 
special duty to preserve her little 
charges from contact with anything 
low. He was inclined, however, to 
judge her part in the affair leniently, 
only remarking that had he been 
aware that she had relatives engaged 
in retail trade at so short a distance 
from Byron Grove as the town of X, he 
might have thought the risk of engag- 
ing her too great, and that she would 
do well to consider the indisposition 
she had herself experienced as a punish- 
ment for her lack of frankness. He 
could not, of course, countenance any 
further personal communication with 
Mrs. Clott, but, in consideration of the 


| Seemly way in which she had dealt 


with the situation, he intimated his in- 


tention of transferring his custom from | 


the ironmonger whom he had hitherto 
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Irritable Gentleman. 
Calm Voice 
Irritable Gentleman. 


“I CAN HEAR YO 





“IT CAN'T HEAR WHAT YOU'RE SAYING.” 
QUITE PLAINLY.” 
“THEN LISTEN AND DON'T KEEP ON ANSWERING.” 








honoured with his patronage to Mr. 
Clott. Thus the dictates of propriety 
and urbanity were alike honoured, and 
Miss Smith retired from the interview 
with a deep sense of the tolerance and 
benevolence of her employer. 

Mr. Birdikin’s displeasure with 
Charles and Fanny for their unprin- 
cipled conduct was expressed by a few 
sharp strokes of the rod for the boy and 
of the bare hand for the girl. But 
Fanny's punishment, alas, did not in- 
cline her to that compliance of the 
heart which she had promised with the 
lips. 
scure ranks of society, by which her 
excellent parent was above all anxious 
that his children should not be con- 
taminated, had made no deeper im- 
pression upon the heedless child than 


Her experience of the more ob- | 


m 
| to cause her to confide to her sister that 


'when she attained maturity she should 
‘ally herself in wedlock to an iron- 
| monger and live at the seaside. A.M. 





| —————— 
Smith Minor—Pessimist. 
| “Quid sit futurum cras fuge querere: The 
| pound may be going to crash: seek flight.” 
Schoolboy's Translation. 


How to Make Scrumming Cooler. 


losing to two Welsh teams in succession, and 
what they need is a sprinkling youth in their 
forwards.” —Sunday Paper. 


Liverpool Paper of Spanish Riots, 





must mean. 


Cut off from their correspondents, this 


* Bristol have started the season badly by | 


“Lack of gas also prevented the news- | 
papers from being published.”—Report in | 
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IN ITALY: MARKETING MODES. 








LINES TO A TROUBLESOME FRIEND. 


You may say that last summer was sunny, 
You may say that the sea was not cold, 
But don’t talk to me about money, 
_ Be silent on silver and gold. 
You may talk about skating or curling 
Or panthers or pundits or x, 
But you don’t know a thing about sterling, 
Confownd you! And neither do I. 


You said that if the pound were taken ill 

The Thames would flow up Constitution Hill ; 
You said that if the rial should fall from par 
The sun would rise not, nor the evening star ; 
But bears and bulls would swim the briny seas 
Owls sing, and mackerel roost among the trees. 
“We shall be done,” says you, “if Sterling gives! 
Who dies,” you says, “to-day if Sterling lives?” 
The pound fell sick. Tiabied 


Ties dniie ok Aiden hod been deferred. 


The Thames remained in place, so did the Zoo; 
The morning sun came round, the milkman too: 
The rama brought the mail with punctual foot: 
The Monument, the Mansion House stayed put. 

I went to ask you, “What about it now?” 

I found you smoking with unruffled brow; 

And soon I learnt, you miserable hound, 

That all-was well. We did not need the pound. 


Nothing stirred. 








My nerves were jarred for nothing. I was told 

That half our troubles had been due to gold. 

“Foul dross of Midas,” you denounced the thing, 

“That proved the ruin of the Phrygian King! 

For all he touched to glittering metal turned— 

His dog, his wife, his chair. Still worse, he learned, 

His wine was molten gold, and, gosh, that burned! 

Leave to the Frenchman,” you observed, “poor 
prune, 

To pile up gold and clamour for the moon ; 

Leave to the U.S.A. to flounder, stuck 

In quagmires of this lamentable muck. 

"Tis not by gold the eternal heavens are strong ; 

Freed from this bauble trade can get along!” 


I think you may be right. But, right or wrong, 
Discussions on the pound are hereby closed. 

A Moratorium has been imposed. 

We will have done with that old quaint romance 
That you know something about high finance. 


You may talk about cables and anchors, 
You may talk about horses and cars, 

But you don't know a thing about bankers, 
Nor coinage, nor bullion, nor bars. 

And I’m not sure what happened precisely, 
But one thing I’m certain is true— 

That the pound will get on very nicely 
Without being talked of by you ! 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | 


Monday, September 2\st.—If the 


| present Government deserves a nick- | 


| Ministry of All the Sensations. 


name it should certainly be called the 
It 


materialised under circumstances that 


| exhausted the language of exclamatory 


| ; 
| astonishment. 


j 


The dictionaries were | 
ransacked for new symbols of amaze- 


_ment and splenetic disgust when Mr. 


SNowDEN produced his Budget. The 
Economy Bill found us speechless, and 
we were just beginning to wonder what 
adjectives we could trot out a second 


time when we found ourselves face to 
| face with a Government that had de- 


cided overnight to abandon the Gold 
Standard, and to do it within twenty- 
four hours. 

It was a House of Commons some- 
what overawed in spirit 
but still vocal that as- 
sembled this afternoon 
to hear the worst. There 
was noanxiety to linger 
over Question - time, a 
though the Prime Min- 
ISTER’S announcement 
that the cuts in the 
pay of teachers, police 
and the three Services 
would be limited to ten 
percent, and Mr. Snow- 
DEN’'S declaration that 


“ 


THE 
€ cor bE N 
CALF 


° ) 
in no circumstances 
would there be any bs | 
compulsory conversion / 


of Five-per-cent War 
Loan were both wel- 
come and important. 

It fell naturally to Mr. 
SNOWDEN to announce 
that the calf of gold 
would be invited, so far as this country | 


MourRNED BY 


' was concerned, to come off the perch, | 


| had necessitated the step. 


and to explain the circumstances that 
Never has 
the CHANCELLOR been more concise, 
lucid or audible, and never has he had 
a more attentive audience. The silence 
of the Opposition, which may be de- 
scribed as vaguely anti-Gold Standard, 
being convinced that a Gold Standard 
and Capitalism are the front- and 


| hind-legs of the same animal, was in 


part at least a tribute to the emo- 


| tions that might be supposed to be 


wringing the CHANCELLOR’s rugged 
bosom. He, as Colonel Wepawoop 
presently pointed out, had guarded 
the honour and integrity of the pound 
sterling as a woman guards her honour 


| or a small boy his first cricket-bat. | 


Whether he had, as the gallant ‘“Josn” 
also intimated, proved too expensive | 


| for the country was a matter of opinion; | 
| but there he was, too austere to pro- | 
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idol, but nevertheless called upon to 
perform the last sad rites. 

Mr. SNOWDEN made no attempt to 
conceal how serious in his view was the 
step, but he also made it clear that it 
was what H. G. WELLS would doubt- 
less call a “fuss in the financial mud” 
and not any weakness in the country’s 
financial position that had brought 
about the change. 

Mr. HENDERSON, in reply, wasa model 
of studied irrelevance. He said nothing 
about the Gold Standard, and was not 
called to order by the SPEAKER only 
because he was in fact engaged in the 
difficult task of intimating without say- 
ing too much the terms upon which he 
might be prepared to throw in his lot 
with the National Government. Or so 
we were driven to suppose, for if it was 
not that, then the LEADER OF THE 
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with fixed incomes, pensions and . . .” 
It was left at that. Even an Indepen- 
dent Labour Member must pause before 
he tells his colleagues that a measure 
they evidently approve of will make 
things harder for their dole-drawing 
constituents, 

Sir OswaLp Mos.ey asked the Gov- 
ernment if they intended to let the pound 
slide or to peg it artificially at some 
point below its present level, and de- 
clared himself to be greatly heartened 
by the CHANCELLOR’s declarations that 
remedies must be tried in these troub- 
lous times that at other times would be 
deemed repugnant—a phrase that he 
(Sir OswaLD) construed as meaning 
that the CHANCELLOR was now pre- 
| pared to swallow Protection. 
| Major E.iior soothingly reminded 
| the House that no internal inflation of 
the pound was contem- 
plated, and that on the 
other hand the Govern- 
ment had powers to 
deal, and would deal, 
with those who tried to 
make capital out of the 
new situation by un- 
justifiably putting up 
prices or otherwise. 

That section of the 
Opposition that will fol- 
low any leader against 
the Government under 
any circumstances fol- 
lowed the loudly bleat- 
ing Mr. STEPHEN into 
the Lobby against the 











IDOL. 


AND SCORNED By COLONEL 


THE FALLEN 


Mr. SNOWDEN 


OPPOSITION was, in a very loud voice 
and with much nervous gesticulation, 
wasting the House’s time. When he 
sat down it was quite impossible to 
guess whether he, in fact, knew the 
difference between a Gold Standard 
and a gold brick. 

Aware that this was probably the 
state of mind of a good many of those 
sitting behind him, Colonel WEDGWooD 
kindly obliged with a brief summary of 
economic history from earliest times. 
The Opposition listened attentively and 
even approvingly when “JosH” of 
the Five Towns explained that the 
medieval method of rectifying the 
results of monarchical squandermania 
was to institute a pogrom of the Jews 
who had advanced themoney. They did 
not look so cheerful when, in the course 
of his appeal to the Government to let 
“the supernatural forces of Nature” 
fix the value of sterling, he pointed out 
that the result, while benefiting the 


| nounce a panegyric over his departed | exporter, would be “ruinous to people 


Second Reading of the 
Bill to the tune of a 
hundred odd, a muster 
that, as the Bill pro- 
gressed from stage to 
stage, dwindled to a bare dozen. 

Meanwhile the Lords had assembled 
and were saving time by discussing the 
substance of the Bill pending its arrival 
from the other place. Only an outburst 
by Lord Mariey, who described the 
Bill as a bankers’ policy carried out by 
ia bankers’ Government to meet a 
| bankers’ crisis caused by bankers’ mis- 
| management, marred the austerity of 
| the occasion on which the voice of the 
| turtle—the golden calf's authentic moo 

—was unheard in the a land, 
one of the six speakers (Lord Magiry) 
being a sailor, one (Lord MELCHETT) a 
trader and the other four (Lords Reap- 
inc, Parmoor, BUCKMASTER and HatL- 
SHAM) lawyers. 

Tuesday, September 22nd. — Quiet 
after the storm. The Prime Mrinisrer, 
suffering from the strain of recent 
events and wisely ordered by the doc- 
tors to have a few days’ wr rest, 
had been whisked away, and Mr. BaLp- 
wIn, as Leader of the House, recalled 


WeEpGawoop. 
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| its attention to seemingly remote but 


still important topics, the Finance Bill 
and the Economy Bill, as to which he 
observed ominously, they were work- 
ing against time and which they must 
polish off under time-table. 

Always averse from having its natural 


loquacity restrained and with no other | 


urgent legislation, or indeed any other 


legislation, emerging into view, the 
| House inclined to demur to this pro- 
| posal until Dr. Apprtson unkindly re- 
| minded it that the time they were to | 

work against was not the House’s but | 


the Treasury’s. They must get on with 
it if the tax-collector’s inexorable gripe 
was to fasten.on the public’s pocket- 
nerve in the manner indicated and at 


the time appointed. Unfortunate but | 
| inevitable! 


Wednesday, September 23rd.—‘‘Cut 
and come again” is the order of the 


| day at Westminster. The Government 
_has supplied the cut and the coming 
_ again has been done by the Opposition 


who, having first opposed cuts en masse 
and on general principles, are now busy 


protesting against them seriatim and | 
| as the spokesmen of this, that or tother 


hardly-used section of the community. 
Even Question-time is given over to 


the promulgation of what may be | 


called “‘hard-luck stories.” 

Meanwhile the House learned with 
relief that the Agricultural Credit Con- 
vention—an attractive scheme for sup- 
plying British credits to enable Central 


| European farmers to put British agri- 
culturists out of business—was not | 
to be proceeded with, and with regret | 


that the Elephant and Castle improve- 


_ment scheme is likely to be deferred | 
_ until our cloud-capped castles and | 
| gorgeous elephants look like the fabric 


of a more substantial vision. 
Mr. Perruick-LAWRENCE 


sented to if he had been left in office. 


_ The House listened more attentively 


when Sir Jonn Stmon rose to make 


| what turned out to be his first full. 

dress speech as a full-blown Protection- | 
| ist. Coming from a life-long Free- | 
_ Trader, whose conversion is obviously 
_ due to the fact that his lawyer’s mind 
| compels him to put reason first and | 
| political doctrine second, Sir Joun’s 


change of opinion would have been im- 
pressive even if his cold logic had not 
been so inexorable. He emphasised in 
particular the fact that suspension of 


| the Gold Standard, though it acted in 


led the | 
_ attack on the Second Reading of the | 
| Finance Bill. The right hon. Member | 
| for West Leicester is a shade less dreary 
| in ae than on the Treasury 
, but a politician is naturally | 
handicapped when his motion calls for. 
an attack upon economies that he him- | 
self has or certainly would have as-. 


* | 
the same way, was no substitute for| that would surely make 


the Member 


tariffs since its incidence was vague | for Norwich’s Warwickshire name. 
. +a " M4 * a . 
and unscientific and, for example, drew j sake turn in his grave—and Major 


|no distinction between the Empire and | Ex.ior, replying for the Government, 
lthe rest of the world. 


| pointed out that the House had really 
‘no alternative but to pity the poor 
| rich, 
| Thursday, September 24th—“T am 
| afraid I do not always read the speeches 
|of politicians,” replied Mr. SNowpgy 
rather tartly when Mr. Mor.ey asked 
‘if he had read a certain speech by Sir 
Ropert Horne. It only remains for 
Sir Rosperr to turn the other cheek 
/and call Mr. SNOWDEN an elder states. 
man. 
| Further debate on the National 
| Economy Bill in Committee found Mr. 
|M’Krxtay, the Labour Member for 
Partick-on-Clyde, leading the unequal 
| struggle for the right of the dole-drawer 
_— arsine 'to keep on drawing it without searing 
: his sensitive soul by contact with the 
Rife ‘ local Assistance Committee. Sir Henry 
_ BETTERTON countered by putting in 
i RAY a word for the five million sturdy 
as ape! OR | workers who had always paid up their 
ad ® me unemployment insurance money regu. | 
— — larly but had never got a penny out 
a aallaieinn. ‘aiieee “eae iemiareie of it. Surely they were entitled to see | 
| ee eee : that transition benefit was only paid | 
|For ONCE IN A way Lorp Hveu CECT! | +5 those who needed it. One gathered | 
1S ALMOST WILLING TO BE IN THE SWIM. from the Opposition that it was no | 
| Lord Huen Cec, declaring himself | business of theirs. Indeed, there are | 
|a convert to emergency Tariff Reform,| moments when it almost seems as if 
‘urged the Opposition, who take his/a man who has a job and sticks to it 
|shafts with better grace than they do ranks in the Labour Party's eyes as 
‘those of most Conservatives, to make | only a shade less reprehensible than a 











non-unionist or an employer. 
Then the cuts in teachers’ pay came 
| under discussion with Sir D. MacLBax 
'standing by to snatch the torch of en- 
‘lightenment from his colleague of the 
| Ministry of Labour. The prime ex: | 
‘change of discourtesies did not, how- 
| ever, involve the MrnIsTER, being waged 
by those two former ornaments of the | 
| Board of Education, Sir C. TREVELYAN | 
and Lord Eustace Percy. Sir CHARLES | 
' with Coriolanus-like gestures conspued | 
‘the late Labour Government and its | 
| predecessor with impartial scorn. No- | 
‘thing would ever have induced him, | 
ihe declared, to cut down teachers’ sal 
aries. He modified this by admitting | 
‘that he would have agreed to cuts | 
fixed by the Burnham Committee, and 
ended up by being told by Lord Evs- | 
TACE that his speech was a ~ cataract 
' ‘of humbug,” that he had painted the | 
Sir At ores Cuambencaty (to Jack). “ APTER attitude of the teachers as unpatriotic | 
ot demas bs cade phe ae aw when it was nothing of the kind, ~ | 
| talked pure nonsense about the “ hold- 
| the best of Capitalism since, though it | ing up” of education. 
|might not be a system they approved| After this exchange of momentous 
of, it was the only one they had or were | acerbities, the duty which fell to 
likely to have. : |Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR of defending 
Mr. SHAKESPEARE urged the nation | economies in Scottish education was 4 
to have a “crisis mind”—a phrase | comparatively easy one. 





CUTTING THE CUTS. 
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RETALIATION, 


*ERHAPS SOME DAY EVEN A QUEUE MAY TURN. 








FREE VERSE. 


“Wuat’s free verse, Father ?’’ asked 
Dick, aged twelve. 

| showed him one or two specimens, 
not quite at random, in consideration 
of his tender years. 

“ Free verse, or vers libre,”’ informed 

him, ‘is a sort of poetry, real or imita- 
| tion, which is required neither to rhyme 
| nor to scan and in which the only aim 

is to achieve a more or less melodious 
| sequence of cadences.’’ Not being an 
| authority on the subject I made this 
| up on the spur of the moment and sat 
| back in my chair, hoping my son would 
| be duly impressed. He was. 

‘Oh, I see,” said he and disappeared, 
| fortunately for me, without expecting 
| me to enlarge further on the matter. 
| I fear I am not a model parent. 
| Two days later I found on my 


| breakfast-plate the following effort: 


“My dear father, 

I have desided 

to seriosly try my hand at Free Verse. 
One gets so fed up with rules. 

What a bore they are 

Always getting broken 

and getting people into troubble. 

Do you think, dear father, 

do you posibly think 

You 

Could 

Let me have a few shillings, say four 
(or five) 

For Fireworks? Do you know 





Theyve got the most topping asortmint at 
Rumby’s. 
glue dev ils an i squibs! 
Rockets!! 
Cracquers de Chine 
(That's a good line, eh, father ?) 
And any amount more. 
I invite you all most cordialy 
To a Grand Display in the Garden 
Sharp at 6.30 
Including Refreshmints (light). 
I thought some jam puffs would be the thing 
or else rusian pastreys. 
But perhaps not R.P.’s 
because of dear mother’s indegestion 
and you never know what there made of. 
Perhaps buns would be best after all 
And you get a nice lot for Is. 
Let's hope for fine weather. 
Your loving son, 


Dick. 


ere 


| 
P.8. Please dont tell mother yet. Its a} 


supprise. 

When I saw Dick, his face was alight 
with pleasurable anticipation. I could 
see he wanted his effort to be judged in 
the light of an appeal to charity rather 
than on its literary merits. I regarded 
it judicially, while Dick fidgeted at my 
elbow 

“Of course, Dick,” I told him, “when 
I said there were no rules I didn’t 

| mean you to infer that the freedom of 
the verse also allowed the breaking of 
'the good old rules of grammar and 
| spelling. I believe that even the worst 
‘of free-verse writers refrain from such 
errors as often as, even oftener than, 
they refrain from using capital letters.” 


| 


| “Oh,” said Dick profoundly, wide- 
}eyed, “‘I expect mine's pretty feeble, | 
leven fora first go. I say, though, Father, | 
| would it be any use if I did a few cor- | 
| rections and improvements ?” 
| “No, Dicky,” I said kindly but 
firmly; “I wouldn't spend any more 
time on it if I were you. But seriously, 
old man, my chief objection to it is that 
it isn’t free verse at all.” 

“Isn't it?” asked Dick, amazed. 
‘ But I don’t see how it could be freer.” 
| “On the contrary,” I argued as I 
(handed him the money, “it’s costing 
|me five shillings. And for goodness’ 
| sake don’t set the house on fire. That's 
| very expensive.” 








The English—Are they Shy? 
“Public School Man would like to meet 
young, well-educated Frenchman, with view 
to improving his French.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 





“Vrenna, Monday.—The banks here to- 
day refused to exchange British money for 
tourists.” —Daily Paper. 
| Globe-trotters are apt to be a nuisance 
| in the strong-room. 
ebicibianioniegelpieliicintnlibinadle 
The Cat Returns. 

“Mam Rosser Senrencen. 
‘Toves Man or Minnesora.’ 
5 Years Hipino in Lowpon.” 
Daily Paper. 


‘That ought to make him tender. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
New York AND THE Soutn Szas. 
Some of the best film-acting I have 
| yet seen is in Bad Girl at the Tivoli, 
where the whole weight of the story is 
borne by two persons only, Miss SALLY 


| 


Dorothy Haley (Miss Satzy Eizers). “1 
LIKE YOU BECAUSE YOU'RE DIFFERENT.” 

Eddie Collins (Mr. James Duwnr). “ AnD 
THE WAY YOU’RE VAMPING ME, rov ARE 
DIFFERENT—FROM GIRLS THAT ARE DIF- 
FERENT.” 


Ercers and Mr. James Dunn. 


Bad Girl was chosen as a title I cannot 
understand. Miss Satty Emers, the 
mannequin, is never bad ; she is merely 
perplexed, the victim of a misunder- 
standing, and too ready, in her nervous 
state of health, to be suspicious. But 
bad, no. When smiling, laughing, ador- 
ing, she is irresistible, and we are there- 
fore all as glad as Eddie, her husband, 
is when the cloud lifts. As for Mr. 
la new star (O.K.), and it is safe to say 
that, in his own phrase as he and his 
wife look from their roof-garden at the 





James Dunn, who plays Eddie, he is | 


RI. [SEPTEMB 


——$—___. 





|is truly inspired. The war in the air, 


| sharp and fierce and intensely thrilling 
ends in the disintegration of the bird 
of prey and the restoration of the chick 
to the bosom of its family; a moment | 
not less moving than any in Bad Girl, 

The comprehensiveness of the cam. 
(era's activities is illustrated by the | 





night sky, he is not a “phony” one— | 


| phony being American for counterfeit. 
j In fact he is swell. His place in the 
| firmament is fixed by reason of a pre- 
| possessing appearance, an easy manner, 
'an attractive voice and much dramatic 


| skill acquired in the best way: that is, | 


in stock companies on the stage proper. 
| I am indebted to Mr. Dunn not 
;merely for a fine performance, but for 
| sending me back to Bret Harter. Twice 
| during the play he is delighted because 
| babies, one of them his own, hold his 
\finger and won't let go. He does not 
\say, “He rastled with it, the d——d 
|little cuss,” but something so like it 
i that I had to turn again to The Luck of 
| Roaring Camp for old sake’s sake. 

| On the evening that I saw Bad Girl, 
ithe new Watt Disney extravaganza, 
now a recognised addition to the best 


To do| 


so much with so small a cast is some- | 
thing of a novelty; another novelty is | 


the rigour with which essentials are 


| adhered to and the materials of New | 
York daily life have been employed. | 
| The fact that one misses none of the | 


| usual spectacular accessories is a proof 
that the acting is good. 


New York’s | 


daily speech is employed too, with the | 


) strange effect of emphasising not the 


| 


variety of the American vernacular but | 


its very narrow limits. Three terms 
| dominate the dialogue: “ guy,”’ “swell” 


and “O.K.”, but as they are exactly | 


the terms that these two young people, 
a radio-mechanic and a mannequin, 
| would use, the effect of reality is in- 
| creased, In fact Bad Girl is what 
| dramatic critics used to call “a slice of 
life,” and I'll say no more of its quality 
| for fear of being accused of sawing saw- 
_ dust—the radio-mechanic’s phrase for 
| those (far from few) who pursue a sub- 


ject after it is exhausted. 


of true love, which begins at Coney 
| Island, finishes in a taxi and en route 
| leads to a maternity hospital. If it 
does not run always smooth you must 
blame the little stranger—or, in this 
case, for a while, estranger. But why 


‘JHDOwD 


A SPLENDID 


SLEEPING 
ANCE. 


PERFORM. 


The Boy . MATAHI. 

| ginning with the usual dances, done with 
the ingenuity and spirit to which we 
| are accustomed, it became memorable 
|when the capture of a young chicken 
by a hawk caused the sparrows to 
| mobilise and attack. 








N 


Here the artist | could get there. 


THE BILL FOR THE CHAMPAGNE 
PARTY ; 
THE WickEepD WHITE AND YELLOW 
MEN. 


Or, 


South Sea idyll of frustration, Tabu, 
which Paramount has just released. | 
No Manhattan sophistication here, but | 
Polynesia, for a while carefree and gar- | 
landed and then plunged in woe. Not | 
a talkie, it is what is called a “sound | 
film,’ with native music to haunt the 
ear, although without any dominating | 
melody like the ‘Pagan Love Song” | 
which Ramon Navarro and his dusky | 
darling used to sing in a film that be- | 
longs to the same family. Would that | 
Tabu was as joyous! Lt will be remem- | 
bered that RaMon, swimming after the | 
captor of his heart’s delight, caught up | 
his boat, pushed him into a shark-in- | 
fested sea and was for ever blest. | 
There is a captor in a boat in T'abu too, | 
and there is a shark-infested sea, and | 
the lover swims after But I will | 
leave the plot there, with the remark | 
that happy endings do no one any 
harm. 
| I thought Tabu very beautiful but, 
at the close of a ruined summer with 


v ° . 1 | . P =, 
The plot is concerned with the course | programmes, dealt with bird-life. Be-|a doubly dark winter ahead of us, 80 


| tantalising that I came away murmur- 
| ing— 

“O Polynesia, frank and mild, 

| Meet nurse for a chaotic child! 

| A . 3 

and wondering how soon, if ever, I 
E. V. L. 























THE HIGHLAND SPIRIT. 

| (The Hon. Petunia Potts leaves her 
modern flat, a converted stable in Soho, 
for Castle Fush, in the Scottish 
Highlands.) 
Is there anything more delightfully 


stimulating than life in a Scottish | 
castle? Apart from the soul-stirring | 
atmosphere of tradition, there is that | 


moving impulse to try to keep warm, 
dodging the cold blast indoors and out, 
which utterly destroys one’s lounging 
propensities. 
On arrival T was received by the 
MacFush of MacFusherie in the great 
hall—a most successful and intim: 
blend of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the 
| Natural History Museum, enlivened by 
stuffed animals and a mere soupcon of 
knick-knacks by a monumental! mason. 
At the far end of the hall a group of 
| people, suggestive of the Nicer Nineties, 
| were huddled round a Yule-log. No 
doubt this was an out-of-season tribute 
| toanoverduesummer. Everyone was 
wearing the most recherché tweed 
| clothes, so reminiscent of coconut- 
| matting in its wilder state. Colonel 
Chaparty wore the kilt and looked 
especially picturesque standing between 
a marble bust of DisraEri and a case 
of haggis, once the property of Ropr- 
rick Dav. Dear Moravia Shropshire 
looked rather outré in a tea-gown of 
reinforced Turkey carpet, but who 
shall blame her? Everyone was drink- 
ing tea and masticating the varied and 
grittier forms of solidified oatmeal. 
My bedroom was situated in the 
Donjon Keep between the . buttress 
where Black Bertram was butchered 
j}and the tower where Mad Maggie 
meandered on the eve of execution. 
| The nearest bathroom within hiking 
| distance was in the North Wing. 
Through these galleries the rebel chief- 
tains once rushed to their doom. I 
| could not help feeling it was quite 
marvellous that they escaped pneu- 
| monia following chronic melancholia. 
At screech of dawn I awoke, con- 
| scious of the cries of ghostly victims 
| of a relentless past, but found it was 
| Bonnie Donald playing a bagpipe solo 
| on the minor buttress. I recognised 
| the heart-rending strains of ‘The 
| Mangled Mid-iron,” but thought the 
| theme was somewhat outworn. 
| It seemed high time to rise and join 
| the guns, wrest the braw brassie from 
| its lair, pursue the bird on the wing or 
| the ball in the bush. i 
| quite devastating. So I rose, drained 
| my porringer and joined the Macfush 
' and his guests in a morning symphony 
of mist, mud and mackintoshes. So 


| 
j 
i 
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Club Nuisonce. “ ANYONE BEEN INQUIRING FOR ME?” 


Porter. “ Yessir. 
STILL “ERE.” 


SEVERAL MEMBERS HAVE RUNG UP TO ASK IF YOU WAS 








THE TRAFFIC BLOCK, 


ONE summer eve it happened thus 
While on a stationary bus, 

I saw a board that said, ‘‘To let— 
This choice unfurnished maisonette.” 


I know I did not stir from where 
I sat in London’s thoroughfare, 


One’s energy iS| And how it happened I forget— 


I had no key, no lease, and yet 


The dining-room had pewter mugs, 
A parquet floor, blue peacock rugs, 


utterly wild and chillsome. Don’t you) While in another room were set 


White roses on a brown spinet. 


And there were golf-clubs in the hall, 
And narrow etchings on a wall, 
| And there of course was sweet Nanette 
| (A lady I have never met). 


With sounds of London down below 
And London’s evening sky aglow 
And London’s spires in silhouette, 
We dined and then we played piquet. 


“A tierce, Madame!” “A quint!” said she ; 
At this the bus moved on with me, 
And, looking back, I saw “To let— 
This choice unfurnished maisonette.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 


cage with a gazelle and with a tigress 
a very nice tigress, of course. The por- 
“Take Two From ONE” trait of the tigress hangs above the | 
(HAYMARKET). fireplace. Dona Maree la professes the | 
| _Farnr rumours had reached me that | desire to imitate her in all things, to} 
this play, translated, and admirably | keep her memory green, not to try to) 
translated, out of the Spanish of the | oust the lost mistress from Don} 
| brothers Srerra, was not as good as it Faustino's heart. 
ought to be, coming from such sources.| And lo! Diana, sketchily habited in | 
How such an opinion can have been | the brilliant Manchester cottons af- 
formed I cannot conceive. Here is! fected by the Mpunkakeles, a definitely 
farce—swift, bright, imag- 
inative, original. True, the 
First Act opens in a mood 
of semi -seriousness. But 
why on earth shouldn't it? 
I suppose a prejudice in 
favour of the authors makes 
me here a little less candid 
than is fitting. Perhaps 
the First Act is a little out 
of tune with its successors. 
But to insist on that is to 
he too academic. It was a 
good First Act ending in 
the excitement of a ship on 
fire and skilfully used to 
define and contrast the 
characters. Indeed I think 
there was unexpected plea- 
sure in the gradual realis- 
ation during the second 
phase of the affair that we 
| were in for some lively well-contrived | primitive African tribe, bursts into 
| nonsense. ithe salon (she has been rescued by a 
Don Faustino (Mr. Nicnotas Han- | wandering airman) with the skin of a 
NEN), a handsome but not highly-intel- | smal! crocodile filled with emeralds as 
lectual lawyer practising in Madrid, is | sole luggage. If before Diana was un- 
| nearing the pe of his honeymoon-trip expected, now she is, as we say (and 
| with his beautiful, impulsive (to say the | shouldn't), “simply phenomenal.” The | 
least) and incalculable bride, Diana} Mpunkakeles have evidently a forth- 
| (Miss Gerrrupge Lawrence). The | right technique in love. The astonied 
_ship has entered the Red Sea and | 
gor os is fire aboard, All behave | 
| reasonably well except a rather too 
| handsome and much too esurient and | 
complacent tangoish sort of stranger, 
who goes yellow when the crisis comes. 
| M. Komisarsevsky here managed his | 
| movements, groupings, panics, noises | 
| (OFF), grey clouds racing (distractingly) | 
, across a blue-black sky with his accus- | 
| tomed skill. 
| _ We next proceed to the salon of Don | 
| Faustino’sapartmentin Madrid, Above 
live the parents, after that horribly 
| un: inaltih and therefore of course 
| impossible patriarchal fashion. A new 
_ and beautiful wife, Dona Marcela (Miss 
Pecoy Asncrort), is installed. Don. 
Faustino is an uxorious person, quite |. 
evidently. Poor Diana had perished | 
| in the burning wreck a year-and-a-half | 
_ ago. The new mistress is all of the | Ve 
most proper—adoring and adorable, | ic 
| 
| 





| quiet and soft and sweetly reasonable; |, ir tare : oa * Ci “a 

_ where Diana had been, though loving, | ; ‘ene a «i = cirranilt 
fiery and — and wayward. It looks | pine wet Quasniee LAWRENCI 
like the difference between sharing a! Faustino. | Mn. Nicnoras Slanwen. 
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‘ 


ishock, embarrassment, apprehension 


THE HAPPY BIGAMIST—DOUBLE MATE. 
EE oie . Mr, Nienotas HANNeN, 
Marcela . . ; Miss Peaoy Asucrort. 


'and should be able to savour the vigour, 


B= 
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Don Faustino is overwhelmed’ by 


and stitled delight, and by the most 
hungry, direct and public caresses, 
When the briefly-mourned lady catches 
sight of the gazelle it is not at all certain 
that she will not eat: her or maul her 
pretty mask. She hasacquired a queer 
habit of growling from her late hosts, 
And the gazelle on her part grows un. | 
expected claws and horns. She has her 
own way of defending her. | 
self. Don Faustino is ina : 
hole. The family swarm | 
down from above and up | 
from below to babble about | 
the dilemma. What todo? 
Are both the women to re. | 
main in the house? And 
where are they to sleep! 
And where he? (It will be 
conjectured by the per- 
ceptive that the authors 
manage this situation with | 
less crudely emphasised in- 
nuendoes than are in the 
current vogue, and will not 
be surprised to find that 
nothing of the essential fun 
is lost thereby. In fact 
the more reticent technique 
isa welcome change.) The> 
authors finally dismiss their 
characters in an amusing if not entirely | 
convincing way and the players, who | 
have acquitted themselves admirably, 
bow to our obviously genuine plaudits | 
Miss GertrRuDE LAWRENCE (never | 
in better form), Miss Peaay ASHCROFT | 
(showing she is not a one-kind-of-part 





igirl), Mr. NicnoLtas HANNEN (with his | 


easy imperturbable manner, excellent 
elocution and his plausible man-of-the- 
world air) and their capable colleagues. 
A very pleasant, ingenious and stimu: | 
lating affair. T. 
“Kina Jonn” (Sapier’s WELLS). 
For the Sadler’s Wells Autumn 
Season the choice is a play by Mr. | 
WiLLiAM SuakesPEaRE—Aing John. | 
It is a chronicle play somewhat o! the | 


'model that Mr. Joan DRINKWATER has | 


made familiar to us. It has not the 
easy flow and precision of that in-| 
genious chronicler, and we doubt if! 
Mr. SHAKESPEARE allows himself to be | 
(shall we sav?) intimidated by the | 
mere facts. If he, or the producer in 
his behalf, would freely use a blue 
pencil we should be spared some rather 
dreadful longueurs—we found the 
shrewish Constance frankly a bore— 





beauty and, we would dare to say, 
the splendour of his purple patches. | 


|For Mr. SHAKESPEARE is definitely 4 | 


romantic and a poet. We shall hear 
more of him (we have!), and mean- | 


| 
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while we commend this brilliant if un- | the stylised battle between the French | ketch comes to him an unpleasant re- | 


and this occasion for admirable spec- 
| tacle to all and sundry. We often tend 
to forget that a play which may be 
academically written down a bad play 
| may have qualities which lift it high 
| above the finished efforts of more ex- 
perienced and less ingenuous play- 
wrights. 
The character of King John, with his 
| wayward Plantagenet temper and the 
craft which his soldier-brother lacked 
and perhaps a hint of incipient mad- 
ness, is subtly drawn and admirably 
spoken by Mr. Ropert Speaicur, who 
has filled out the part with an empha 
sis and subtlety uncommon in so young 
anactor uncommon perhaps in anactor 
of much longer experience; while the 
quite magnificent part of The Bastard 
and we use the qualifying adjective 
with a full sense of its implications 
is finely presented by Mr. Ratrn 
Ricuarpson. The gay touches of 
honest bawdry, the jolly insolence, the 
reckless courage, the air of assured 
authority (and this was admirably 
blended by the actor with the other 
more forthright qualities and did not 
stand out as a “ patch ”)—all these were 
cleverly indicated. We may add that 
this actor knows how to speak his lines 
at a fine headlong pace without swal 
lowing his words. 
Is it fanciful to find in the stirring 
if slightly incoherent passage which 
ends this noble medley 


conventional essay in selected history 
j 


“This England never did nor never shal! 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror 

But when it first did help to wound itself 

Now these her princes are come home 
again,* 

Come the three corners of the world in 
arms, 

And we shall shock them. 
make us rue 

If England to itself do rest but true 


Nought shall 


& message for us in our present crises, 
| flights from pound and the like’ 
Mr. O. P. Smytu has decorated the 
play with imagination. There is a 
| sober splendour in his colour, contrived 
| without expensive materials (a valuable 
gift). His scenery and lighting are for 
the most part excellent. But he allows 
| himself rather childish touches, such as 
| those arches, like sections of ancient 
| carriage-umbrellas which spring from, 
or rather are stuck into, his soaring 
pillars in a frequently-repeated scene ; 
and while the huddled grouping of the 
King’s interview with the gaunt Salis- 
bury, the fiery Pembroke and the “ other 
lords "’ was effective, the lighting hid 
| completely the eyes of the actors 
| & quite unpardonable fault. Nor did 





* Mr. MacDonatp, Mr. Snowpen, Mr. 


Batpwin, Sir Hernerr SAMUEL? 


and English, which might have been 
effective, carry its meaning (W. K. H. 
thought it was a smart piece of company 
drill!) or rise to any height of signifi- 
cant beauty. T. 


“Orr THE Map” (Li, ts). 


Mr. Hernert Jones tells his excel- 
lent little magazine-story, Off the Map, 
with considerable skill, sense of theatre 
and economy of words, and, with the 
help of smooth skilful production by 
Mr. Cepric HARpWICKE and a com- 
petent well-balanced cast, gives us an 
enjoyable evening's entertainment, 
without any undue brain-fag. 





SHAKESPEARE MODERNISED. 
» Johe Mark yon young boy; I pry- 
thee bump him off; 
He 1s a serpent, take him for a ride, 
In other words, put Arthur on the spot 
Hubert de Burgi Me. Grorer Zvucco. 
King John Mr. Rosert Spraroaut. 


The scene Mr. Ausrey Ham- 
MOND) is the living-room of a house on 
a small bird-haunted island of the 
Outer Hebrides. We are shown this 
room from three different angles (one 
angle per Act), and whether this was 
worth the expense——it did certainly 
give us vaniety—it is for the Manage- 
ment to decide 


(by 


Frank Barlow (Mr. Epmcenp WILt- 


his faithful Pooley (Mr. 


ARD), with 


RicHarp Goo.pEN), are the sole oceu- | 
pants of this sole residence on the 


island. Barlow is an ornithologist 
with a past 
committed a felony solely from the 
natural human desire to help out of a 


bad hole an embarrassed young woman | 


of his acquaintance 
Out of the storm and a wrecked 


He had been a doctor and | 


/minder of that past—a rather nasty | 
| piece of work—one Lane, blackmailer | 
}and bank-robber. With him are his | 
| accomplice in the bank adventure, Jim 
| Fielding (Mr. Puttar Morant), who has 
| burnt a hole in his hand with an oxy- 
acetylene flame—a failure of technique 
which betrays the amateur—and is at 
death's door because the wound has 
become septic. There is also his sister, 
Mary, Lane’s mistress, or rather ex- 
mistress and now resolute enemy 
obviously a naturally virtuous young 
woman who, trying to rescue her 
brother, has been blackmailed by Lane 
into giving her “love” as the price of 
isilence, (Here the magazine technique 
becomes a little too apparent.) Natur- 
ally Barlow promptly falls in love with 
Mary and is for reseue by hook from 
crook. ‘ 
Incidentally the bank messenger has 
dropped down dead; but no jury will 
be so simple as to believe that. So that 
_ the shipwrecked three are in the devil of 
'a hole. Barlow can be squeezed for 
a little more money, thinks Lane, and 
can be forced to give asylum for a day 
or two, till Jim either pegs out, which 
he, Lane, would, frankly, much prefer, or 
recovers sufticiently to be heaved into the 
| ketch and out of the Hebrides to safety. 
The astute Chief of Police of Belfast 
(Mr. Sam Livesey)-—the bank was in 
Belfast—appears on the trail; but the 
| ketch and the dead bodies of Jim and 
Lane have been disposed of by Barlow. 
\(Mr. Epmenp Wit.arp’s kindly-sin- 
ister twisted smile indicated to us 
ithat he would be capable of helping 
'a friend and dealing faithfully with 
‘an enemy.) It was the exasperated 
Mary who had very properly removed 
the unspeakable Lane. The Chief's 


»| superhuman astuteness is at fault for 


once. A keen glance at the auger with 
i tiny specks of wood-fibre attached un- 
accountably fails to reveal the whole 
|story, and we are made to understand 
ithat Mr. and Mrs. Barlow and the in- 
‘comparable Pooley live happily ever 
after. 

| As I say, very sound piece of story- 
telling, admirably presented and very 
‘good of its kind, which is the soundest 
| testimonial a play can have. T 





Greasy Introspection. 
“Soviet Butrer Reverations. 
Mave in Fivray Dtarres.” 
Penang Paper. 
“Keen Mew and Women, West Pxsex, 
over 25, well educated, to sell new unique | 
musical inventions, Cells at sight.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 


‘If only the first loud-speaker agents | 
‘had been treated as summarily! 




































































































| Notes benefit nobody. 
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As they are at present, Programme 
Indeed it is 
hard to imagine whom a are in- 
tended to benefit; they hold no mes- 
sage for you and me, intelligent as we 
are in many emall ways. What, for 
instance, are we to make of an observa- 
tion like this :-— 

“The third movement resembles 
a scherzo with three trios.”’ 

Or this:— 
“Then there is a short wood-wind 
theme four bars long, of which the 
third and fourth are inversions of 
the first and second.” 
And then they gibber at us in Italian 
until we are too confused and ashamed | 
to derive any enjoyment from the | 
music that is being played, 

Neither can these notes be of any | 


_ use to the other section of the audience | 


the musical intelligentsia, They can 


| tellexactly what ought to happen next. 


| King’s Horses. 


| may be corrupt and vicious, but I can- | 
_ not bring myself to think that it con- | 


| ant to the cognoscenti and do not, as | 


They say to themselves, ‘‘ Now for the 
third movement resembling a scherzo 
with two trios.”” Or, ‘Aha! The third 
and fourth bars of this theme are going 
to be inversions of the second and first.” 
These people are educated to so fine 
a degree of musical perception that 
they actually know beforehand that 
a thing labelled — 

Prelude in F Sharp. Op, 16, No, 23. . Stalin. 


may really turn out to be the thing 
that goes “‘Zinkety-ponk-ponk, Zin- 
kety-ponk,”’ and which we like so much 
because in places it sounds like The 
We in our ignorance 
should probably have gone out and 
missed it altogether. 

Nor am I willing to believe that these 
notes are written for the pleasure of 
the writers themselves. This world 


tains anyone with soul so dead as to 
reel off this sort of prattle for his own 
delectation. 

Therefore, if these notes are redund.- 


| we trust, amuse their writers, we are | 





{ 


forced to the conclusion that they are | 
meant for you and me, and that we | 
are not intelligent enough to appreciate | 
them. I think that we shou At be ap- | 
pealed to in a more human manner if. 
we are really to become scherzo-minded 
and coda-conscious. The following ex- 
amples will give some indication of the 
sort of thing that would stimulate a 
real interest in music among those who 
at present quail before the technicali- 
ties of the ordinary Programme Note :— 
“Overture . , Tannhiuser . . . Wagner, 
You will like this, because you prob- 





ably know the first bitalready. It repre- 
sents pilgrims going off to Rome, as 
they do in the Opera. In fact, the whole 
thing is bits out of the Opera really. 
After this there is a lot of exciting fiz- 
zling by the violins representing nymphs 
and things trying to get at T’annhduser’s 
soul. Then there is a very snappy 
march tune, and the rest of it is a long | 
scrap between the violins and the | 
people at the back with those drain- | 
pipes and whatnot, both lots playing | 
different tunes. The last three minutes 
are worth watching, especially the 
violins—that is why we have put them 
in front. Don’t clap until you are sure 
that everything is quite over as there 
are a lot of chords at the end and you 
may get caught out. 





Praeludium | 


~ Sarees prrrsteeee Jdrnefelt. 


break yourself in to it gradually by 





These are rather short bits, so that 
the blowing people can get their second | 
wind. The first one is quite amusing | 
because some of the violins are handi- | 
capped by not being allowed to use 
their bows, so they make a queer 
‘Plunk-plunk-plunking’ noise by get- 
ting at the strings with the naked hand. | 
‘Berceuse’ means ‘Cradle Song.’ You | 
imay find it a bit slow after the other | 
|one, but it has quite a good tune in it. 


j 
f 
| 
i 


| 
SAPELLNEWSKI. | 


Prelude in C Sharp. Op. 7, No. ai 
, (Left-hand alone). 

Etude in G, Op. 16, No.9... ‘| Tuttle, 
Polonaise in A. Op. 2, No, 31. 

Bruit for two notes only. Op. 1, 


Pas. 0 4 6-6 oe oe Jing'l. 





This is really what all these fierce- 
| looking people have come to hear, but 
l you will find it rather a bad do. You | 
|had better get on with the Crossword | 
| provided on the back cover of the pro- 
gramme. Or, if you like, you can get | 
a drink at the bar on the left past the | 
This | 
| Sapellnewski bird is supposed to be the | 
| best man in the world for interpreting | 
Tuttle. You will be able to say that | 





|cloak-room where you came in. 









TES 
ne 


cause it keeps breaking out in a fresh 
place with piano bits in between. 
Symphony No. 2 in D (The ‘ Hysterie’), 
Noisiewi 
Lentil (Thick); Festina lente (Hurri 
slow, or slowly hurried); Con glomerazione 
(Everyone for himself); Tomato (Brightly 


coloured and well-rounded), 





Get out before this one starts, If you 
really want to hear it you had better 


means of small slices at a time on 
gramophone-records, and then come 
back another night when we are doing 
it again. Good-bye, and thanks awfully 
for coming along.”’ 





FASHIONS FOR THE FALL. 


THe Maison St. Stephen has spoken 
Proclaiming the vogue for the year— 
A silhouette starkly unbroken, 
An aspect restrained and severe; 
All habits should follow a chaste line, 
With no inclination to frill; 
All belts must be tight and the waste 
line 
Contracted to nil, 


The colour scheme set for the season 
Is scarce over-garish in hue— 
One might, with some vestige of reason, 
Envisage the outlook as blue; 
Delights, we must laugh them to seorn 
with 
Each nose at a heavenward tip; 
While chins @ la SNOWDEN are worn 
with 
A stiff upper lip. 
No mannequins floppy and pliant 
Across the new fashion-plates sprawl, 
The pose is erect, self-reliant, 
With resolute back to the wall. 
Though taxes should soar like the 
steeple 
And wallets go flat as the road, 
Tis certain that all the best people 
Will follow the mode. 


. 





Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed Less Polygamously. 
“J, hk. —, County 





the popular 


i * cia 
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| door brat is always practising is out of 


_you have heard him, which is all that | Cricketer, who is ever the hero when he 
matters. | plays for the County team, is here seen with 

| his this week's bride coming out of -—— 
Ballet Music. . 


« Schubert, | Church,” Midland Paper. 


Rosamunde , 


You can easily recognise this from 
Lilac Time. Scuvsert cribbed quite 
a lot of his best things from this play. 
That Marche Militaire that the next- 


“Wore Craimms £20,000 
Beaurivut Dancer Saip To Have 
Sroten Huspann’s AFFECTION 
From Our Own CorresPONDENT.” 

Daily Paper, 


it too. ( o-respondent, surely ¢ 


“London.—Baker Street Station. Thor- 
oughly clean, comfortable rooms and break~ | 
fast, gas fires. Rest or holiday. Terms 
moderate.”-—Advt, in Nurses’ Paper. 


Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2... . Liset. 


There is no need to be frightened at 
this just because it has a number in- 
stead of a proper name. It is really) We have written to the stationmaster 
jolly good, and you have probably | asking for information regarding pen- 
heard either this or one from the same | sion terms for the third-class waiting: 
stable, I can’t actually describe it be- | room. 
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HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 
TAKE the sea’s weed home by train, 
Damp with salt tears ‘twill remain! 
Steal the sea’s shells from the shore, 
They will sigh for evermore! 
For the sea gives but on loan; 


Leave her, when you go, her own, 
Lest you be from that time on 
Haunted, when your visit ’s done, 
With sad sighs of sea-shells mourning 
And with seaweed’s tears. Take warn- 


ing, 
For the sea holds spell for ever; 
Sea-things lose their sea-love NEVER, 























| house week-end. Saturday-to-Monday at Syranwood is|ago) and with a coin of ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


ae 
[SEPTEMBER 30, 193]. 
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— so 

Keen Employer. “THe MISTRESS SAYS SHE SAW YOU GOING HOME LAST EVENING WITH A WHOLE LOT OF VEGETABLES. 
Gardener. “An, I CAN SEE YOU'VE NEVER ’AD A GARDENER BEFORE. IF YOU'D "AD ONE YOU'D KNOW AS YOU 
SHOULD NEVER INTERFERE WITH ‘EM.” 














Some novel-readers may find it a relief to get back from 

7 . . ee " Y 
‘our restless moderns to the archaic simplicity of The Greek 
| Slave (WERNER Laurie, 7/6). Mr. DovaLas SLADEN has 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
THERE is little enough of Marcaret Kennepy’s admir- | decorated his cover with a reproduction of the Venus of 
| able romantic manner in her new novel—a slightly tawdry | Cnidus from the Vatican (without the tin garment imposed 
| study of an extremely tawdry set assembled for a country-| upon her by a modest-minded Pope some generations 


His 


always (you gather) an episodic interval; for your aged | novel also is something of a museum-piece. It takes us 


| mate) of her descendants in both categories. 
_ daughter, Marianne, is already in residence ; and you travel 


hostess, Lady Geraldine Rivaz (offspring of an Irish peer and 
relict of a cosmopolitan financier), is not above a sympa- 
thetic staging of the attachments (legitimate and illegiti- 
A grand- 
down from Waterloo with Geraldine’s daughter, Laura, her 


cousin, Philomena, an assortment of husbands and boy- 
friends, a millionaire and a slightly damaged Society beauty. 





back to the hoplites, the hypaspists and the parasangs of 
our lost youth. We meet again Mithridates and Darius 
with his consort Statira; we are present at the battle of 
Issus and the siege of Tyre, and when Alexander plunges 
into the snow-cooled waters of the Cydnus and is only saved 
from the resultant fever by the skill of that famous leech, 
Philip of Acarnania, and the devotion of Archias, his 
shield-bearer. It is this Archias, by the way, who is the 





Designed for the delectation of the last-named is Hugo Pott, | nominal hero of the book ; for it is he who weds the beautiful 


| an arriviste young playwright entirely at the mercy of his | Arethusa of Syracuse, daughter of Dion and Arete. But | 
| publicity agent, who has not only been allowed but actu-| the ceremony is barely completed before she is reft from | 


_ ally compelled (he is extremely overwrought and sleepy) 
| put in an appearance at Syranwood. 


to | him by pirates and sold to the wealthy Charmides of Miletus, | 
The breaking of | whence she is taken to the court of Darius, and finally falls 


Hugo's bonds is the central theme of the book ; with Laura’s| into Alexander's hands, while her unhappy husband in | 
| infatuation for a toxicologist and Philomena’s fruitless | the meantime has been blinded and thrown into a dungeon | 


_ investment of Hugo as side-dishes. 
_ part with a satirical jauntiness that I personally find 


Handled for the most | by the priests of Azimelco, King of Tyre. The love-pas- 
; sages between her and the Great King display a public- 
infuriating, Return I Dare Not (HEINEMANN, 7, 6) has its | school spirit on the part of ALEXANDER that is creditable 
subsidiary charms; notably its pathetic and beautiful por-_| if unexpected. Mr. SLApEN is a scholar and handles his 
traits of old Geraldine and young Marianne and its moral | material simply, without bombast. But I doubt whether 
that the smarter survivals of the War generation are worth- | there is still a remunerative market for this sort of work. 

less save as physical links between old and new integrity | 


and purposelalases. On this basis, however, its ultimate 


It was a happy idea of Lord D’ABERNON’S to collect the 








end, the redemption of Hugo, is particularly hard to credit. ! v 


ignettes of contemporaries scattered about his Berlin 


an —— 
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Diary ; and, augmenting these by others 
not less interesting, to publish a volume 
of Portraits and Appreciations (Hop- 
DER AND STOUGHTON, 7/6). His two- 
dozen portraits are not merely charac- 
ter-sketches. They take cognizance 
of the circumstances and actions of 
men who have either made our Europe 
what it is or have striven to avert that 





| catastrophe. That the sketches are all 


but one benevolent does not hinder a 
dash of kindly malice; as when Cur- 
zON’s “infinite consideration” for his 
circle is attributed to its being in some 
sort the extension of himself. Nor does 


|a certain stateliness of manner pre- 


clude the nice conduct of such dramatic 


| moments as the final exit of ABDUL | 


Hamip from Yildiz, with his Angora 


| cat, three Sultanas and four concubines. 


| All the German portraits—SrTreEse- 
MANN, VON SCHUBERT, WIRTH, VON 
SEECKT, VON MALTZAN, STINNES and 
RaTHENAU—are peculiarly informa- 


| tive; and the picture of Srrynegs, the 
| sole exception to Lord D’ABERNON’s 
| policy of kindliness, is an indictment 
| of a type rather than a man—the type 
| so deeply engrossed in finance that it 
| isimpossible to distinguish the patriotic 


interest from the personal. His final 
“Appreciations” of the German char- 


| acter and the French are equally shrewd 
| and engaging—a notable contribution 
| to that genuine understanding which 


is all the good European has to work 
for. His illustrations range from the 
Duchess of RutTLanp’s “Earl Bat 
Four” to AuGustTus JOHN’s ““STRESE- 


| MANN,” with a score of characteristic 


photographs. 





After a short period of domination 
by the unspeakable Béla Kun, the proud 
and ancient people of beautiful Hun- 





gary fairly drove their frothy Com- 


| munists into exile, and there have kept 
| them ever since. 


Professor ELEMER 
MAtyvsz has traced the subsequent 


| activities of this ejected group in a 


| study—The Fugitive Bolsheviks (GRANT 
XICHARDS, 12/6)—which is important Mr. 
only as disclosing the workings of a 


Vacphee (sternly resisting blandishments of persuasive Oriental). 
MA WIFE DOESNA’ WEAR EXPENSIVE JEWELLERY.” 





“Bs. Mab; 








_ completely unscrupulous campaign to ee 


| discredit Hungary in the eyes of Western Europe, but|like “Lamps bud shoe-lasts and grace” 


or “My heart 


which acquires some little further claim to notice as a/is as the hair of an electric-light bulb,” to re-quote two 


| psychologist’s analysis of certain aspects of Bolshevism. 
| That in spite of this twofold qualification the resulting 
| volume is in no sense readable, a very summary inspection 
| will persuade any sane reader, for a more dreary waste of 
| pages no conscientious student of contemporary history 
| Was ever required to peruse. Much of its yeasty content 
| consists of lengthy extracts from obscure journals and 
| grandiose manifestoes, while the connecting links supplied 
| by the author, though honest and to some extent coherent, 
are dreadfully lacking in charm. As for that new culture 
| to which he tries to render impartial justice, it is diffi- 
| cult to work up enthusiasm over lyrical conceptions such 
| as those invoked, for instance, by collections of words 
ieieenensteeees hei et 4 oe 





of the most possible among the unspeakably nasty lines 
of so-called verse presented here; difficult indeed to asso- 
ciate the Bolshevist school of literature with anything | 
humanly intellectual at all. 


There is often, as Tasso (or was it Arrosto?) remarked, 
a conflict in the youthful breast between the desire of fame 
and the impulse to love. Thus it was wita Sir Richard 
Garriock, the Conservative Under-Secretary for India, 
brilliant, ambitious and still youthful (he was but in his 
middle thirties), who was only awaiting the disappearance 
of a few elderly mediocrities to rise to highest office. But 
in private life he was an unscrupulous amorist, simultane- 
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ously entangled with his own housekeeper and with the wife 
of a fellow-Member. In what purported to be a friendly 
| fencing-bout he killed the husband he had wronged—not 
| that he might marry his mistress, but to avoid having to 
_doso. The coroner’s jury gave a verdict of “ Death by mis- 
adventure,” but the dead man’s mother, the old Countess 
of Staines, emerged from her herbaceous borders to de- 
nounce Sir Richard as a murderer. He brought a slander 
action and lost it—and the next step inevitably lay with the 

Crown. So Who Goes Home ? (BENN, 7/6) is a variation on 
| the well-worn theme of a promising public career wrecked 
on the shoals of passion. Its author, Mr. A. P. NicHoLson, 
has an intimate knowledge of the places where the laws are 
made and where justice is administered. His opening chap- 
ter suggests a political novel in the large Disraelian manner, 
and I faney that he could write one. But, though he has 
told a good story with skill, he has this time been content 
to cultivate a narrower field. 





I have tried hard, and with so little success, to understand 
Mr. SrerHeN GRAHAM'S Se 2 f 
A Modern Vanity Fair 
(Benn, 7/6) that it 
seems fairest both to 
author and reader to 
quote from the pub- 
lishers’ explanation on 
the jacket of the book. 
It is, they say, “a 
humorous story of Lon- 
don to-day, ranging 
between the slums and 
Mayfair, being the ad- 
ventures of an enigma- 
tic personage, concern- 
ing whom all that was 
at first known was that 
he had been thrown out 
of the Opera House in 
Paris.” I eould appre- 
ciate the satire better 
if Mr. Granam’s book 
were about Moscow, for 
most of the compan- 
ions of Ex Riddell, 
the hero, talk like char- |____ SENS 
| acters from the more abstruse Russian plays. The activities 
of the women are particularly varied: they scream, remove 
sometimes a few of their clothes and sometimes all, rush to 
the East-End to-drink and to the country to bathe. Every 
now and then something like this happens: ‘ ‘Come,’ said 
Nina to Riddell, ‘let’s lie on the floor and make the loudest 
noise we possibly can.’ In a gesture she caught at his knees 
as she sat down in the middle of the room. She waved the 
other hand about her and opening her mouth wide made a 
harsh parrot screech at the back of her throat.” Or like 
this (a description of Riddell’s treatment of a dancing- 
partner): “Ex gave a snort like an angry horse, placed one 
hand on her right hip and sharply and unexpectedly threw 
her flat on the floor.” Mr. Granam has produced a sur- 
prising book, but it is difficult to follow, for most of his 
characters behave more like the figures in some maiden 

| aunt’s nightmare of Bohemia than like any other creatures 
| 1 can imagine. i 





m~ 


Sporting Vicar. 
SUNDAY LAST.” 
Mias Stukina. “ 


“GOOD MORNIN( 


YES, BUT ONLY 





The remarkable faculty which Mr. Frank Pouiarp dis- 
sn fe in his earlier novel, Virtue Undone, of projecting 
rimself, as it were, into the atmosphere of the eighteenth | 
| century and delineating its manners and morals rather from | 


- en en nae 
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ir 


ae 


SN 


the point of view of a contemporary than that of a later 
generation, is again exemplified in his new book, Slaves 
(Grant Ricuarps, 7/6 net). The story deals, as its title 
indicates, with that traffic upon which, sordid and frequently 
horrible as it was, the prosperity of at least two of our great 
seaports was largely founded. The subject cannot in the 
nature of things be a pleasant one, and Mr. PoLLarp does 
not attempt to idealise it. On the other hand he has not 
given way to the temptation to make his story a mere re. 
| cital of horrors, and there is more than a touch of humour 
‘of the Hogarthian kind in the portraits of the Guinea 
‘captains. A love element too is not lacking, though this, 
| like the rest of the book, is more in the SMOLLETT tradition 
| of coarse humour than in that of the conventional “ powder 
and patches” dear to modern fiction. Altogether, the book 
| is one well worth reading for the picture it gives of a com- 


| . . P ° 
| paratively neglected side of bygone seafaring life. 





Preceding Fifteen Rabbits (HEINEMANN, 6/-) is a little 

| note to the effect that, “if you would keep men from becom- 

RELIES ig SAGs NOE ha, aaa is ~~ ing as animals, strive 

| ever to see animals as 

;men.” And assuredly 

‘those of us who read 

FEeLtIx SALTEN’scharm- 

ing tale of Hops, Plana 

| and the various inhabi- 

| tants of the forest will 

ifind that all the ani- 

| mals have such distinet 

| individualities that it | 

|is exceedingly difficult | 

not to think of them | 

/as human beings. Ad- | 

_mittedly stories about | 

janimals are not to 

leveryone’s taste, but 

FELIX SALTEN, whose 

| position as a man of 

iletters is most firmly 

/established in Vienna, 

| writes so gracefully and 

|sympathetically — that 

| animal-lovers will give 

| his tale the warmest of 

welcomes. The book is 
WHITTAKER CHAMBERS. 


Miss Sruxins. I MisseD YOU ON 


carefully translated by Mr. 


Mr. Punch welcomes with paternal warmth a new and re- 
vised edition of F. ANsTry’s Young Reciter and Model Musie- | 
Hall (Meruven, 5/-), with an introduction by C. L. GRAVES; 
also Mine Eyes to the Hills (BLacK, 21/-), an anthology 
of deer-stalking in the Highlands, arranged by P. R. 
CHALMERS and illustrated by V. R. BaLFrour-BROWNE; 
and A Fisherman's Angles (Country Lire, 15/-), a collec- 
tion of P. R. Cuatmers’ verses and short articles about | 
fishing, illustrated with dry-points by NorMAN WILKINSON. | 
Some of the verses have appeared in these pages. 

Mr. Punch has much pleasure in welcoming the volume 
of verse entitled A Garden Revisited and other Poems, by 
Joun Lenmann (Tue Hocartn Press, 3/6), and he does 
so not only for ‘old sake’s sake,” or as a tribute to the 


| writer’s father, ‘“Rupre” LeHMann, for so many years 4 


distinguished and well-beloved member of his inner staff, 
but because these verses by their charm:and_ serenity, 


jall too seldom found nowadays, are a happy illustration 


of Worpswortn’s definition of poetry as “emotion re- 
membered in tranquillity.” 














| 











—_——— 


| Party. 


| lounge-lizard. 
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Tue recent total eclipse of the Har- | 


vest Full Moon was regarded in agricul- 


tural circles as the last straw. 
* * 


A writer on etiquette says that it is 


| bad form to talk about the weather. 


The proper words to describe the 
weather in this country would certainly 
be rather strong for the drawing- 


room. * * 


- 
There is a general feeling that next 
summer should take place on one 
complete week-end and not be scat- 


| tered over odd moments of [- 


the whole season. 
* * 


confirma. | 
that 


- 4 
We have no 
tion of the rumour 


| sheaves of Russian wheat | 


are being sent to this | 
country to enable importers | 
to celebrate their Harvest 


Festival. 4 » 
*~ 
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jas the site is required for business 


premises. It is significant of the 
world-wide depression that no Amer- 
ican has offered to take it home as a 


| souvenir. 


* * 
~ 


Beauty specialists have been study- 
ing how blushes can be artificially pro- 
duced. It seems a hopeless problem. 
Even our dramatists can’t do it now- 
adays. as 

* 


The newest style of women’s hat, 
we gather, has the effect of making 
many of them look ten years older 
than they really aren’t. 





A woman- writer des- 
cribes the common earth- | 


| worm as the farmer’s best 


friend. It is feared that 
Lord BEAVERBROOK will | 
not take this lying down. 
x x 
y * . } 
We read of a retired actor | 
who is looking for a busi- 
ness opening where the work | 
is not too strenuous. Per- | 


| haps he would like to buy | 


a half-share in the MosLey 
* * 
* 
Xussia Buys Lead,” says | 
; . , 
a daily paper. But up to | 
the present Soviet workers | “NN 
have had practically no ex- | ying 
perience in swinging it. WE PROBA 
* * 


, * . 4 
We are reminded that the word 


| “pecuniary” indicates that in ancient 


times cattle were currency. Some 


| students of historical economics incline 


to the belief that this system was ter- 


| minated by a flight from the cow 


* * 


* 
In asserting before the Zoology 


| Section of the British Association that 
/no new reptile has appeared in the 
| world for thirty million years, Dr 

| Roper 


Broom, of South Africa, 
would seem to have overlooked the 


* * 
* 


Cultivation of cabbages in back- 


| gardens this winter is advocated. They 
don’t look so well in front-gardens. 


* * 
me * oe, 
lhe famous Café de Paris in the 
Avenue de l’Opéra is to be demolished 


VOL. CLXXxXI. 


THIS CRISIS 





THINK WE OUGHT TO GO OUT 
GOING ON—-AND WITH THIS CRISIS 
ANYWHERE.” 


1 pon’'t 


BLY SHAN T GET IN 


ANYWHERE 


well advised, however, not to read 
between the lines. 
+ 


* 

A military recruit recently enlisted 
as being five years older than he actu- 
ally was. According to Army reports 
he will certainly live to an advanced 
age. 


* * 
* 


A well-known author is said to re- 


America. It is untrue, however, that 
he generally introduces a character with 


a bad stutter. ee 
* 





very popular among un- 
dergraduates. 


| Mater. ss 
7 


Obviously. Men descend 
from monkeys, monkeys 


from trees. 
** 


tradition 
not act. A more frequent 
objection to tenors is that 


they cannot sing. 
* * 


have kind hearts, we are 
told. Large ears are more 
than coronets. 

* * 

* , 

Mrs. HELEN WILLS- 
Moopy has taken up etch- 
ing. She is not the first 
lawn-tennis star to have 


scratched. 4 » 
” 





GOING ON 


| song does not live very 


e __! long, says a music critic. 


Colonel R. E. Crompron has related a is not surprising considering the 


to a gathering of scientists how he| 
Vicrorta. This never happened to} 
Mr. HANNEN SWAFFER. 
x * | 
* . 

The Shoreham Harbour diver who 
came to the surface smiling after being 
submerged for four-and-a-half hours is 
yet another indication that you can’t 


keep a good man down. 
* * 


* i 

The modern light aeroplane costs no | 
more than the average motor-car, we | 
read. Perhaps not, but with the aero- | 
plane there is the question of its up- 


j 
| 
| 
keep ss 

* | 


A book of Safety First hints has been | 

P | 

issued by one railway company for the | 
use of its platelayers. They would be | 


number of people who murder them. 
* * 


az 
An advertisement offers barometers 
at reduced prices. Personally we'd 
sooner see them go up. 


BARKING INCORPORATED. 
5TH OCTOBER. 

Now let the note be strident 

Till wan mermaidens peer, 
And Neptune with his trident 

Swim down old Thames to hear. 
Avaunt to Care the carking! 

Let sea-dogs all carouse! 
To-day we place young Barking 

Among the big Bow-wows. 














“ MamMoTH REMAINS AT SNODLAND.’ 
Kent Paper. 
We hope it will continue to stay there. 


In this country a popular | 


ceive ten shillings a line for his work in 


Table games are said to be becoming | 
A Tiddley. | 


winks Blue will always refer | 
with pride to his Halma | 


Ascientist says that man- | 
kind is of vegetable origin. | 


* | 
Reference is made to the 
that tenors can- | 


* | 
People with large ears 


ethno aaert 


ARR 





PET SATE we 
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| about a few Loonilevers instead ? 


| shares ? 
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A COUNTRY CLIENT. 


I trve at West Bilbery, in Sussex, 
and while I am known to my neigh- 
bours as a poultry-farmer, my stock- 
broker more iloquentl bes 
me as a country client; at least he did 
on one occasion when I took him to 
a bar in Throgmorton Street and offered 
him a double port and he introduced 
me to a friend of his who also had a 
double port at my expense. : 

About a week ago I had a serious 
talk on the depreciation of sterling with 
Arthur Jones when I met him at the 


| West Bilbery Golf Club. Jones is him- 


self a retired stockbroker, and so I have 
always looked on him as a financial 
expert. And Jones told me that I ought 
to buy American securities. 

At first I demurred with a number of 
objections. T said that a step such as 
he advised would be unpatriotic, specu- 
lative and altogether unreasonable for 
anyone like myself, who was more 


_ occupied with following the variations 
| of egg-laying records 
| ations of currency. Jones pooh-poohed 
| all my objections. And he quickly pro- 
| duced a number of technical arguments 


n the fluctu- 


to prove that the immediate buying of 


| American stocks on the London mar- 
_ ket would be neither unpatriotic, specu- 


lative nor unreasonable. But if I didn’t 


care about American stocks, why not 
| buy a few South African mining shares ? 
| They would certainly rise on the ex- 
| change rate. So at three o’clock that 
_ afternoon I rang up my London broker 
from the golf clu 
| Jones’s advice. 


and told him of 
My broker did not definitely dis- 


| agree, but hethought that the American 


position was not quite clear; what 
Or 
else the Dutch Loonie Company's 
Loonies might benefit from 
the retention by the Dutch of the Gold 
Standard, And so far as Kaffirs were 


concerned they might equally fail to 


benefit materially unless the Dutch 


_ came off the Gold Standard. “ You see, 


| nesburg 


it’s like this,” he explained, “the Johan- 
ple lose on funds remitted 


_ from their London offices, and what you 





_make op the swings you lose on the 


roundabouts.” 

“Thr-r-ree minutes,” trilled the 
soprano voice of the exchange operator, 
while my broker continued with his 
explanations. And when he paused 
to take breath and I intervened with 
a feeble joke about my feeling like a 
person in a taxi in a traffic-block 
watching the meter ticking up, he 
started off again about Loonies. 

“And of course, although the im- 
porting Scandinavian countries have 
come off the Gold Standard and Hol- 





} 


land hasn't,” he went on, “you get the 
advantage of dividends paid on the 
standard of the Dutch currency.” 
“But what about Esthonia?” I 
queried ; and that seemed to flummox 
him. So I pressed home my advantage 
by asking about Dantzig, which of 
course, being a free city, could please 
itself about gold standards or any other 





— 


SONG OF THE TIDDLER. 


[Examinations made by London police 
surgeons for a Home Office inquiry reveal 
the fact that weight and height are no 
criterion of strength and efficiency, and that 
some of the greatest feats of endurance stand 
to the credit of men below average in size] 


Tue surgeons who picked ‘em 
Have published this dictum; 





blessed thing. 

However, my broker said he wasn’t 
sure that Dantzig was a free city, and | 
anyway that hadn't got anything to) 
do with the question. 

“But the Polish corridor——” I 
began, when the broker interrupted 
again about Holland. And then the 
soprano voice at the exchange re- 
marked, “ Six minutes.” 

I told the broker in no undecided | 
tones that time was valuable even if| 
sterling wasn’t. Also that I knew no- | 
thing personally either for or against | 
Loonilevers. But I had been advised to | 
buy American stocks and would he} 
lease tell me at what price that day 
Steels had opened in New York? 1, 

articularly wanted to know the New| 
‘ork opening price (because Jones had | 
emphasised the importance of this). 

“New York’s come off Summer 
Time,” replied the voice of my broker, | 
“and so we shan’t know the opening | 
prices for another hour, but I can tell 
you the price here if you wait a minute.” 

A knock sounded on the door of my 
telephone-box, followed by the door | 
opening. The club secretary put his | 
head in. “I say, old man, d’ you mind | 
coming off that line as soon as you can? 
All the other lines are occupied and I} 
must put through a trunk call. By the | 
way, I’ve just heard that the Dutch | 
are coming off the Gold Standard.” 

“And New York’s come off Summer | 
Time,” I shouted, and bolted from the | 
box. 

That night my wife asked me to ex- | 
plain the Gold Standard to her, and in | 
my endeavour to be calm a large fish- | 
bone stuck in my gullet. The doctor | 
had to be called in to disengage the | 
bone. I have now decided temporarily | 
to go off the fish standard. 








“The Government had put an end to the | 
reign of the armed robber and bunman in | 
this country.”—Jrieh Paper. | 
We only hope that our picturesque | 
friend the muftin-man will continue to | 
keep going. | 





“ Stout's winning shot in his match against 
Roy McConnell came at the fifteenth, a hole 
of 443 yards, played in the teeth of the wind 
against the advice of the caddie.” 

Daily Paper. 


The new method of playing from green 
to tee has not yet got beyond the caddie 








stage. 


“The smallest policemen are often the 
best ;” 
And I wish to point out 
That beyond any doubt 
What’s true of policemen is true of the 
rest. 


Too long have we small ones 
Looked up to the tall ones 

As models of all that a human should 

be; 

But since Science denies 
The importance of size, 

Sing “ Down with the mammoth and up 
with the flea!” 


No more shall the bantam 
Be scared by this phantom— 
That men of few inches are feeble and 
frail; 
For since tonnage and length 
Are no token of strength, 
Sing “Up with the minnow and down 
with the whale!” 


In a world that’s encumbered 
With millions unnumbered 
(Which causes the experts to grumble 

and grouse) 
He who takes up less space 
Is a boon to the race; 
So down with the mountain and up 
with the mouse. 


Then we who are little 
Are cheaper to victual 
Where you need a loaf we can thrive on 
a crumb: 
A knack in these days 
Which is worthy of praise; 
So down with the giant and up with 
Tom Thumb. 


In fact my reliance 
On medical science 
In future I'll place with unqualified 
zest ; 
For it’s proved itself sound 
By this verdict profound— 
“The smallest policemen are often the 
best.” JAN. 


Jezebels Among the Izaaks. 


“ Anoters Wao Use tHe Wrono Make-UPr, 


By Ovr Own ANGLER.” 
Daily Paper. 


“If weather permits, the Mahatma intends 
to wear his usual dhoti (loin cloth) | 
sandals and go bear-headed in London. 
Vancouver Paper. 
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SERIOUS SIDE OF PARISIAN LIFE. 
Marcu’ pes Orsnaux ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 








SAFETY FIRST FOR SWALLOWS. 


Ar the mass meeting of birds held 
in the sanctuary in Hyde Park on 
Wednesday last, the Chair was taken 
by the oldest raven from the Tower 
whose enormous age has won him 
the right to be called the champion 
Nestor, 

Letters expressing inability to at- 
tend from Lord Hawke, Sir Bernarp 
Partriper, Mr. Justice Swirr, Mr. 
Raven Peacock, Mr. Curistorner 
| Rosty and Captain P. C. Wren having 
been read, the proceedings opened. 

The distinguished gathering, said the 
Chairman, had been convened in order 
that the gratitude of the English section 
of the feathered race might be expressed 
to the Viennese Society for the Rrotan. 
tion of Birds for their recent care of the 
swallows which, flying South, had been 
overcome by the cold. As everyone 
reading the papers now knew, the 
sufferers had been housed, fed and 
warmed, and sent to the balmier clime 
of Venice by aeroplane and train. 
(Cheers.) These vehicles were stocked 
with thousands of grubs. (Renewed 
cheers.) Not. only were the swallows 








The rook said he had serious cause to 
dissent. Did he not see his infants mur- 
dered every Whit-Monday! (Hear, 


thus despatched, but at Venice they 
were met in state by the Austrian 
Consul and other officials. (Loud ap- 
plause.) Although the ravens at the | hear.) 

‘Tower were aware that consideration| The turkey said that his own quarrel 
for birds was no new thing, for he and | with this much-vaunted man was even 


meat and treated as sacred for cen- 
turies, nothing comparable to the 
Vienna-to-Venice experiment had ever 
been made before. It wascertain that in 


his colleagues had been fed with raw | 


more serious. He did not know what the 
custom of Vienna was, but in England 
the season dedicated to peace on earth 
was not complete without the sacrifice 
of his kith and kin. Not till ‘‘ Goodwill 





| the history of the relations of man and 
'birds, not always too friendly, there|mas platform could he support the 
was no more charming incident. All|Chairman. (Sensation.) 
that was now needed was to frame a | The pheasant said that he endorsed 
suitable message of thanks to the| every word spoken by the turkey. He 
Viennese Society, which one of their | could not, particularly at this time of 
friends, a carrier pigeon, had expressed | the year, conceive of an Austrian as- 
himself as delighted to convey. | sisting a pheasant into Italy. (Laugh- 
The pelican from St. James's Park iter.) He did not, he continued, propose 
said that he agreed with the Chairman | to fly to southern climes, for he knew 
and should give his vote. perfectly well what his reception would 
The swan remarked that he shared | be. Exactly the same as in England. 
the views and acquiescence of the | It was all very well for the raven and 
pelican. He had always found man a} the pelican and the other inedible orators 
very decent fellow. }on the platform to throw bouquets to 
Other birds spoke in a similar strain;|the swallows’ friends, but he would 
but when the Chairman called for a like to see such charity begin at home. 
show of wings some unexpected oppo-|So long as, in the beautiful English 


to Turkeys” was a a in the Christ- 











sition set in. autumn, he could not dare to show him- 





| _Ocromn 7, 1931.) 
self in public, so long should he be sus 
| picious of mankind, (Cheers.) 
| The sparrow said that a great deal 
| of fuss seemed to be made of a bird of 
| which he personally had not a very high 
| opinion, The swallow, if a friend at all, 
| was a fair-weather friend. It used 
England merely for fun and to escape 
worse weather elsewhere, were that 
| possible. (Laughter.) One swallow, it 
| was said, did not make a summer; but 
this year not ten million swallows could 
perform that miracle. Summers were 
/not made; nor, recently, were they 
'born. He had had great pleasure in 
destroying swallows’ nests in order to 
build his own, and he should continue 
to do so. He (the sparrow) was an 
honest British workman and the swal 
low was merely a foreign dumper 
(Sensation.) To hear the Chairman's 
sentiment about the kindness of man 
to these pampered voluptuaries gave 
him the pip. He would believe in the 
kindness of man when he himself met 
with it. Austria might have become 
suddenly humane, but in England 
there were still too many Sparrow Clubs 
in existence. (Hear, hear.) And every 
one knew what Italy's attitude to 
small birds was, Supposing he and his 
family were to arrive in Venice, would 
they be met at the station by consuls 
and officials? Not they. They would 
be met by men with guns. (“‘Shame!’’) 
The thrush said that he agreed with 
every word the sparrow had spoken and 
envied him his command of language 
which came, he assumed, from his in 
timacy with both town and country 
He himself could speak only as a rustic, 
but he should like to express bis own 
| surprise that the swallow should be 
thought worthy of so much attention 
Not only did it make England merely 
a place of convenience, but it could 
not even sing. The nightingale also 
| used this great country entirely to 
its own ends and was careful 
never to spend the winter with us, but 
the nightingale did have the grace to 
make some musical return for the 
_ hospitality we gave it. “No song no 
| Supper’’ was a good rule, and he did 
| not mind how soon it was applied to 
the swallows, 

The Chairman said that speakers 
| were tending to stray from the point 
| The character of the swallow, good ot 
| bad, was not material; why they were 
| all met together was to record their 
appreciation of the new spirit of com 
radeship between menand birds asexem- 
plified by the recent events in Vienna 
He would call upon their friend the 
London pigeon to wind up the debate 
which he was sorry to see was not 
marked by the unanimity that he had 
hoped and expected. The pigeon, from 


| Serve 
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Roy (revisiting resort), “ LooK, 
his habit of roosting over the British 
Museum portico, had acquired much 
wisdom, and they could safely follow 
his lead 

The pigeon s iid he was sorry not to 
be able to support the proposal, Once 
upon a time he might have done so, but 
now that the authorities were employ- 
ing a rat-cat her—a rat-catcher, if you 
please!—to reduce the ranks of his 
species by every kind of subterfuge and 
cunning, he must refuse No testi 
monial to anv human being, Viennese 
or English, would ever get his signa- 
ture (Sensation. ) 

At this expression of independence 
and disapproval the confusion became 


— 


Dappy, THAT MAN'S MoveD!” 


lintense and the meeting broke up, but 
not before a large number of cata dis. 
| guised as reporters secured some very 
| tasty tit-bits, E. V. L. 


THE WRONG TURNING. 
|Say theorists, on liberty intent, 
|The child will flourish, following its 
| bent 


book, 
But what if he is bent on being a crook ¢ 


W.K.H. 


More Undiecision. 


| 
| 


“Drastic reduction in all sizes of under- 


| wear.” —Advt. in Edinburgh Shop. 


| A charming thought, encountered in a 


i 


| 
| 
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| Bottle dissenting), allowed the appeal 
of Dahlia, Ltd., against a decision of | 
the Court of Appeal, reversing a judg- | cylic acid, and we have found for the | no reasonable man could have ex. 


| five thousand pounds with 
| costs against the respond- 
' ent, Madame Yvonne; and 
| the House was in the act 


_ forthe respondent,a young 
| barrister making his first 
| appearance before 
| House, asked that costs in 


by the Crown on the 


| on the Woolsack). 


| God, milord. 
| Act of God? 


| Ramble v. Spatt, 2 H.L. 
| (1893), at 


| David, the authorit 


| doubt very great, and I 
| do not like to avenge 
_ junior counsel from mak- 


| their respect, but it is 


| never wise to e 
| Would you kindly explain 


| your lordships, it is well 
| settled that, in the absence of any 
| express : 
ia defe 


| to make good any damage caused 
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MISLEADING CASES. 
Dahlia, Ltd. v. Yvonne. 
Ax interesting point was argued yes- 
terday in the House of Lords. The 
House, by a majority (Lords Sheep and 





ment of Mr, Justice Tooth. e€ Lord 
Chancellor had read a learned judg- | 


Lord Mew. Earthquakes, floods, con- 


flagrations! What has all this to do| Mildew in Turbot v. The Mayor of 


with us? 

Mr. David. Milords, in Rump v. The 
Stepney Guardians— 

Lord Flake. There is no question of a 
conflagration here. The jury found that 
the bun was in fact composed of sali- 


appellants on the point of law. 
Mr. David. Milord, with great re- 


| ment tothis effect, awardingdamages of | spect, in Rump v. The Stepney Guar- ' this case had a duty not to supply buns 





of rising when Mr. David, 


the 
the appeal should be borne 


ground that the judgment 
was in the nature of an 
Act of God. 


The Lord Chancellor (re- 
suming a sitting position 
I beg 

your pardon ? 
Mr. David. An Act of 


Lord Flake. What is an 

Mr. David. The decis- 
ion of this House, milord. 
Milord, in the case of 


ge 147——— 
Chancellor. Mr. 
of 
House is without 


TheL 


this 


ing proper expressions of 
xaggerate. 


yourself ¢ 


Mr. David. May it please i og 





Customer. “ H'm 


| 


No Trips, I sex!” 


“Yes, Sm. GIvES A GENTLEMAN 


SHOW ‘IS INDEPENDENCE, Srr.” 


A CHANCE 


lof an Act of God laid down by Lord 


Swindon-—— 
Per y Bottle. Was that the guano 
| Mr. David. No, milord, the bicyele 
‘ease. Milord, in that case an Act of 
God was defined as “something which 
| pected.” 

| Lord Sheep. But the respondent in 


"| which were composed, or 
| mainly composed, of sali- 
| eylic acid. 
| Mr. David. Milord, I 
| was not referring to the 
| bun. 
| The Lord Chancellor. 
| Then what in the world 
| are you talking about? 
| Mr. David (whoappeared 

|to be suffering some em- 
| barrassment). Milord, in 
| my submission—milord. if 
| your lordships will forgive 
/me—tmilord, with great 
respect, milord, the con- 
tention is that a decision 
_of your lordships’ House | 
|is something which no! 
| reasonable man could have 
| expected—— 

Lord Flake. 
| you say ? 

Mr. David. Something | 
| which no reasonable man 
| could have expected, mi- 
/lord—a decision of your 
| lordships’ House, milord— 
-an Act of God, milord. 
| And therefore, milord, no 

man can be made responsi- 
| ble in costs or damages as 
| a result of it. 

(For a few moments, 
| ourcorrespondent informs 
|us, there was complete 
'silence in the House of 
| Lords.) 

ro |. The Lord Chancellor. 

| Are you quite well, Mr. 

—!| David? 





What did 





vision to the contrary, 
t cannot be held liable 


not by his own default but by the Act 
of God. An earthquake, milord, which 
destroys a theatre will relieve the 
manager from his promise to produce 
an author’s play in that theatre before 
a 1 te date; an insurance company 
will not be held liable to replace fur- 
niture destroyed by a sudden and un- 
predecented flood in London unless the 
risks specified in the policy include 


d arising out of the Act of God; 
a volnapaee 


milord, which swept— 





dians—milord, in all these cases the | 


principle is that a man can only be held 
responsible for damage which he might 
reasonably be expected to anticipate 
and so to avert or control. Milord, in 
the case of a volcanic eruption—— 


Lord Mew (sharply). Yes, but there | 


is no volcanic eruption here. 


Mr. David. Milord, with great re- | 
spect, milord, the point is a little deli- | would appeal to the House of 


cate—— 


Lord Flake. So delicate, Mr. David, | appeal, milords, three of your lordships 


as to be, at present, invisible. 

Mr. David. If your lordships will 
bear with me for a very few moments I 
hope to show Milord, the definition 





Mr. David. Yes, milord. 

The Lord Chancellor. 1 should be 
reluctant to send your name to the Bar 
Council, Mr. David. Perhaps we did not 
hear you correctly. ; 

Mr. David. Milord, it must be evi- 
dent a priori that no reasonable man 
can foresee a decision of the House of 
Lords, for otherwise no reasonable man 
only to lose his case. In the present 
have found for the appellants and two 
for the respondent; and by the defin- 
ition already cited, milords, the work- 
ing of your lordships’ minds 





a 
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Susceptible and bothered Country Auctioneer (to pre yirl, who will emile at him). “ Excuse mr, Miss, WaS THAT A asp 
YOU WERE GIVING ME, OR JUST THE GLAD-EYE?” 





Lord Bottle. We accept the definition, | be responsible in fact. A decision of} Mr. David. I am much obliged to 


Mr. David, but must not the event, to 
fall within the rule, be some large and 
cataclysmic operation of nature—an 
earthquake, flood, hurricane or con 
flagration ? 

Mr. David, In my submission, not 
necessarily, milord. I can conceive that 
a widespread epidemic of plague or 

| infectious fever might be held to be 
}an Act of God, though caused by a 
single minute and invisible bacillus 

The Lord Chancellor. Are you now 
comparing their lordships’ minds with 
an infectious fever ? 

Mr. David. Not exactly, milord. 
Milord, to take another example, it 
might be held that the going off the 
| Gold Standard——— 

Lord Mew. That was due to the 
King’s enemies, not the Act of God 

Mr. David. 1 am obliged to your 
| lordship for the interruption, which 
much assists my argument. The prin 
ciple is the same in both cases, milords, 
that is, the incalculable nature of the 
event. No man can foresee an Act of 
| God or the conduct of the King’s 
| enemies, and therefore no man is 
|mulcted in money by the Courts for 
anything that follows from these pro- 
ceedings, since it would be inequitable 
| to hold a man responsible in law for 
| that for which he cannot ex hypothesi 


your lordships’ House on a difficult 
point of law, with great respect, milord, 
is as incalculable as the onset of a flood, 
fever or fire, and by the same reason- 
ing it would be inequitable for either 
side to be compelled to pay for it. 

Lord Bottle. But would not your 
reasoning apply with equal force to the 
costs of the hearing in the High Court 
or the Court of Appeal? 

Mr. David. In the Court of Appeal, 
ves, milord, but not in the High Court, 
for there the proceedings consisted 
mainly in a finding of fact by the jury, 
and a reasonable man may be expected 
to foresee that a British jury will dis- 
cover the true facts. 
late Courtsare concerned with discover- 
ing the state of the law, and here the 
element of uncertainty is so great as to 
make the event incalculable. Moreover, 
in this tribunal there are five judges, 
not one judge, so that the chances to be 
calculated are much more various and 
numerous 
he is either dyspeptic or he is not; but 
where there are five, three may be dys- 
peptic and two not, one may be irrit- 
able, one deaf, and three dyspeptic; 
or there may be one dyspeptic, two—— 

The Lord Chancellor. 1 do not think 
you need work out all the permutations, 
Mr. David. We see what you mean. 


But the Appel- | 


Where there is one judge | 


|your lordship. It follows, therefore, 
ithat he whose fortunes depend upon 
}a decision of your lordships’ House is 
jinvolved, as it were, in a speculation or 
|} gamble ; and where, as in the case of my 
client, he is dragged into the specula- 
tion by the act of another, it is against 
equity and the rule of law that he 
\should be called upon to pay for the 
iresult. In the case of Rump v. The 
Stepney Guardians, milords 

The Lord Chancellor. Mr. David, you 
will have an opportunity to conclude, or 
withdraw, your argument to-morrow, 
And we advise you in the meantime to 
|consult a doctor. 


The House then rose. In legal circles 
‘the decision of the House is awaited 
with much interest. It was observed by 
|legal spectators that Lords Bottle and 
| Sheep appeared to be considerably im- 
| pressed by counsel's argument. 
oe TF A 


| 


| pig as food producers is discussed, and evi- 


idence is given to show that from the flesh | 
| standpoint the fowl! is just as efficient as the | 
pig, whereas, as an egg producer, the hen is | 


much less efficient.” 
Journal of British Association. 


It is of course much more economical 
to get your eggs and your bacon from 
ithe same source, 


| 
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Together with Cc Id Pike's site| 
THE NEAREST TIGER. Whiteless Pike (Pike of Bliscoe), ond CATCHING THE COLOUR. 


( Malaya.) his son, Causey Pike, they wage war| “Because I have a name like 
I wisn I were a god who knew on the Crags. ~ | Aubrey,” said Aubrey, “many 
Exactly where each orchid grew, Red Pike and Eagle Crag both love |expect my verse to be about thirty 
Who could with his all-seeing eye Little Mell, as also does Yealand Red- | years out of date. It is the freq 
Each creature unbeknown espy mayne, the sheriff. | of this irritating delusion which makes 
And tell by that rare gift of his, Black Coombe and III Bell (a con- | The a — over my epithets. 
How near the nearest tiger is. sumptive virago) run a shady club at | ex is no living poet, I assure you, 
who dates his work into modernity 


: Du n Gill Falls, where the river Po 
a Scams bide. we ride aged 2 then atgee Yoh inaet,. Thawe ps er than mya This, 
‘Another life that, fierce and wild, | Hard Knott, Starling and Stybarrow se o: anges afte pa ight task; for 
With man’s is quite uasentiactiod. Dodd, Scarth Gap, Crike, Wrynose Pass Oe ies J re ie ae bserved, 
And so on miles of man-made road | #94 other toughs congregate :— i ter, h . it i poe “ar tt aa 
You may pass by the dark abode Bootle, half-wit servant of Black thi ‘, I rage eh the anted by some- 
Of deadi oe Coombe and Ill Bell, is an old friend | ;')08 Cr tly to chanwe mar Thus 
Lie secretly and know of you. of Little Mell, as also is Oale Head, an | ory gg etcaeees A yey my vocab. 
And maybe in the lalang old-timer living alone on the heights Fs pot ge 24 sr 1 do not shrink 
A panther cowers to you pass, of Mungrisdale, near the source of the | 70m Me task, antl (cam that mine is 








c ; ithe only verse which catches local 
And lays his whiskers back to hiss, Bieng. | aes colour of the hour in the ; , cots fi 
While you go unaware of this. Harrison Stickle, a bankrupt good- prea , ubtlety Ot ie 
for-naught, with a grudge against Yea- | rue pigments. : 
But that’s what I should love to land Redmayne. en Let me explain. The day is long 
know Wath and The Nap, his card-sharp- | past when one would speak of ‘red, 
As up and down the land I go, ing companions. | blue’ and other such faded tints. A 
And where upon each limestone hill | Lamplugh and Drigg, staunch friends few eras back a sunset was Crushed 
A cobra coils and waits to kill— of Redmayne and early companions | Strawberry and a Nut- Brown maid was 
How far inside the jungle wall of Little Mell. better described as Sun-Tan. I have 
Great elephantine footsteps fall, | in memory a quatrain of my own which 
And if a tree is far to seek = —— sec eh a nearby | was much appreciated at the time:— 
Where some old hornbill strops his | %¢tt#ement, ve Ulpha ‘ell’s family :— | ro 
beak. F | Great Rigg, her father (Mell’s grand- j Hath locsed 0 Miao Nieeer tout 
father). | ‘That o'er her Putty forehee 
: . ; y forehead thes 
And — at night, through jungle | Lat Rigg } npr ee To woo the Bottle of her eyes. 
eep, Gray Rigg | * ™ . Ty 
When passengers are all asleep, - , But of course all that soon went out 
The train goes curving on alia, Ullock, a suspicious character, resi- of fashion. Terms lost their directness 
I often ponder on my own dent in Rowrah, is friend to Black |®24 took a more fanciful turn. I 
The tantalizing problem, viz., Coombe and Harrison Stickle. _altered my style accordingly. Perhaps 
How near the nearest tiger is! Other characters: Hindscarth, a | YOU remember this passage from a little 
travelling pedlar, and Boot, his donkey. | thing of mine that was published notso 
“DUNGEON GILL FALLS.” comet ee a 
» Head. 

(Film scenario suggested draw 
| (abelond Distrig LMS, Station) | a plot should develop somewhat | streaks ef Ponjola, Bracken and New Faws 
P 4: : «ape | 8 SOMOWS -— Ere Dago night her Creole shadows threw 
we DuNGEron Gill Falls is a primitive; Little Hart Crag, who is only four-| ©'°r Aipuan catth, and all thas Kanga 
| little settlement in the wilds, where men | teen, dies for Mell, probably to save | 
are men and shoot and ride straight. | her from the Crags. Bootle h elps to | Or I may quote another example:— 
Near Dungeon Gill Falls, at Glaramara | rescue her, and ultimately she marries | Not till the light of Zenith sun 
| O@ we river ng, live Harter and | Yealand Redmayne, after a holocaust | Hath the sweet Florence day renewed 
Ulpha Fell. Their only daughter, at line ond my , Ill Bell. who has | Shall flowers awaken, one by one, — 

Cartmel, is known to the countryside | heart of gold as well as her hacking | In Linnet, Loutze and French Nath 


- - 
ad ene eee an 


vs sa 
— 





Nyt nn-ant oe a na Tee 








Swiftly athwart the Tea-tone sky were 


i 


a netomat Ah 


wernie sashitlns at NI gna 


. 


as Little Mell Fell. | cough. i : oie rhe -_ ; 
. - __ |eough, is flung into Dungeon Gill Falls | 47d while this mood is upon me, let me 
BP tee sare epee ae with by Black Coombe “th she has +8 recite you a stanza I recollect from my 
| Cri ey oe ‘ she | trayed him to help Little Mell. Gnawed | ballad, “The Illusion Feather ’:— 
| Tron Gan heal of the tami, y: rf, iin.snd remorse, he later shoots | Castor his brow and Gipsy his eye 
men ’ | Harrison § tickle, Wath, The Nap and| As young Lord Lovel came riding by. 
Dow » Na oe any other bold bad men still extant,| {Step from thy Caramel steed,’ he 
sons. and then blows out his own brains, For the sake of a maiden, Bulrush-eyed; 


Black Crag j ; Or eve 
P m - #8 Rae . sver thou kneel at the feet of her 
Red Crag, his brother. whee ‘I oe meant it, Bell. | Thy Sunrise helm shall be Lucifer.’ 
Eagle Crag, Red Crag’s son and heir. | ere are yer? W ait fer me; I’m} And there as the Woodbark shadows fell — 
*| a-cooming to yer, Bell.” They fought till the forest was Tourterelle. 


ee en Ee Diagn ote the 
es. “ Most salmon angi I fancy ; ‘ 
| ss giers, | fancy, do what I Tact at the British Association. 
; Pike of Stickle (Cold Pike) has sworn myself have done up to the present poses “ : rtaon 
we for thle ol sea Supposing I am fly-fishing, I be he eee oy nee scty thet fo 
brought : . 7 » and top of the water and travel from i 1 : os : + ng “t 
t up her illegitimate cin (Red 1 he to lie, |certain activities the ave wornan, 


. K Scottish P. cy ‘ 
Pike) to hate his father (Red! Crag).| They do, they do, ws [SSP oer See Pore 
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puma eens 
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Lady (to shepherd, whose collie 
Toco, CAN HE?” 
Shepherd. “An, wren, Ma’am 


FALLEN LEAVES. 


| Waew brown leaves burn with spiral! 
smoke 
And day by day the boughs are 
barer - 
| On the gaunt elm and gnarléd oak, 
| It’s sad thoughts come to agéd folk 
| And heavy seems the load and yoke 
Of life that once was fairer. 


The years have dropped as leaves that 
fall 
And lie at last heaped up for firing, 
Pale smoke their poor memorial ; 





YouR DOG CANT 


see HOR DOESNA KEN IF 

The old wives shrink into the shawl, 

The old men shiver and recall 
Old days of lost desiring. 


Their garnered years are fume in air, 
Their proudest days are turned to 
em bers 
Even as are the dead leaves there. 
The smoke goes up of days more fair; 
The smoke goes upward like a pray'r 
Of love that each remembers. 


ext Hoover on THE Wortp's 
LEAD Jersey Paper. 


What about the world’s gold? 


PRESsID 


THON 18 A DAWG 


BE VERY BRAVE TO BE FRIGHTENED OF 


AT ALL.” 


Mr. Punch’s Crown of Buttered Buns 
will be awarded from time to time 
to Deserving Gossip-Writers. This 
week it $ to the proud author 
of the following :— 


“Gay and THE TWINS 


Young Mr. and Mrs. Philip Kindersley 
the former was lovely Oonagh Guinness 
are back at their big Kensington house after 


a summer in the country. Their household 


| now includes Gay, their golden-haired, blue- 


; 


eyed son, and Napoleon and Jerome, twin 
French bulldogs that no one can tell apart. | 
Gay has a butter-yellow nursery with a | 
quaint mid-Victorian frieze.” 
Social Commentator in Daily Paper. 
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ANOTHER FRIEND OF MAN. 
(So many wasps have buzzed threaten- 
ingly into his office to tell Mr. Punch 

how much they resented the tone of 
“4. A.’s” article last week that he 
has decided this week to show the other 
side of the picture.) 

I expect you have all noticed that 


A house-wasp will be a feature of 
every suburban home, and the notice, 
“Beware of the Wasp,” will adorn 
every gate. Burglars would respect a 
wasp. It would be difficult to hit one 
with a jemmy, and it would be almost 
impossible to make friends with it. 
Car-thieves will be baulked when we 
leave our faithful insect on the start- 





wasps this year are scarcer than usual ' 





and not so strong upon the 
wing. If you have the pic- 
nic habit, no doubt the 
shortage of wasps does not 
keep you awake o’ nights. 
here has been, however, 
no shortage of gnats, midges 
and mosquitoes, who have 
had quite a good season 
in spite of the inclement 
weather. This has not been 
due, as the man in the street 
might think, to the large 
portions of bare leg offered 
to these insects by tennis- 
girls, bathers and_ hikers; 
but, as our nature -lovers 
point out, to the scarcity of 
our natural protectors from 
these pests—the wasps. 
For years, in our thought- 


ing-switch. 





as sparrows. Film stars and other afflu. 
ent ladies will trot about Hyde Park 
with these. Old-fashioned gentlemen 
will write to The Times complaining of 
the new and savage breeds which have 
been introduced to these islands to 
the neglect of the British wasp, the 
true friend of man. All the hard thi 
which were said about Alsatians will be 
said about our tropical wasps. 
Criticism will not stop the 
movement. Patent 
|condition powder will be 








‘ess way, we have been 
doing the wasp a grave in- 
justice. He is the Friend 
of Man just as much as the 
dog who scares off gentle- 
men who call with a little 
remnant of lino, only his 
job is to decapitate mos- 
quitoes, midges and gnats. 
A busy life. I wonder the 
little fellow has time to pop 
in to have tea with us as 
often as he does. 

And how has he been 
rewarded? When he has 
hastened up to warn us 
that the site we had chosen 
for our pienic was infested 
with mosquitoes, what did 


we do? e fla 
r thi y h sam Lady. “ Bor you’Re Nor THe MAN | aSKED TO TRIM THE | 
napkins at him an av aeen. \I trust that our nature- 


most ungratefully to the 





a bad name and swat him. 


Tramp. “ Yrs, I am. 





Calanfrase1/— 1 Cs 
U4 


7 ¢ 


, 


THAT MAN HAD A BEARD.” 


: ae ; Bur waite I ’ap Tae sears rx we | lovers will not discover any 
little fellow. Give a wasp anps I tHoveut I’p GIVE MM CHIN THE ONCE-OVER.” 


on the market. Period- 
| icals printed on shiny 
| will be devoted exces 
| to the sporting and domestic 
| wasp. Wasp shows will be 
| a feature rivalling Crurr’s 
|in popularity; while tax- 
— who have been stung 
will advocate a licence for 
/each wasp-owner. 
The vs ela of the 
| wasp as a pet are obvious, 
'I think. No special and 
expensive diet will be re- 
quired. He will come down 
| to meals just as one of the 
‘family, and we can leave 
/him to help himself. The 
_ expense would be negligible, 
_ especially if one’s neighbour 
grew fruit in any quantity. 
You know, quite frankly, 
the average pet is a tie. 
Not so the wasp, who is 
well able to look after him- 
self. There would, for in- 
stance, be no difficulty 
about holidays. 
And we shouldn’t have 
to take him for a run at 
nights. Possibly from force 
of habit, the footmen of 
| Mayfair will parade the 
| quieter squares in that ex- 
| clusive quarter amid acloud 
of insect pets, but that, I 
consider, is unnecessary. 
I am all for progress, but 


| more misjudged insects who 





Nobody patted his head or rewarded 
him with a lump of sugar and said, 
“Good wasp;” so it is only natural he 


_ should have given us up and left us to 


our fate. Of course, now we know the 


facts, we shall never pursue the wasp 


with malevolence again. 

We shall at once make use of the 
wasp’s protective instinct. Every nice 
girl who goes hiking will take a wasp 
with her to keep mosquitoes at bay. It 
would also be a protection against foot- 
pads. Tramps would never know when 


| they were going to get it in the neck. 





Of course in a short time wasps will 
capture all our hearts. Old ladies will 
fuss over their little pets and pamper 
them until they are too full of jam to 
sting. Young bloods will train sport- 
ing wasps, take them out for mosquito 
hunts, and brag of the bags they’ve 
had. Ladies of fashion will have wasps 
to match their costumes, or costumes 
designed to blend with the colour- 
scheme of their wasps. 

In the search for new and distinctive 
breeds we shall comb the world. In 
the tropics, I believe, wasps are as big 














‘are really the Friends of 
Man. If they announce that gnats and 
mosquitoes are the Friends of Man, I 
shall respectfully decline to treat them 
as such. The addition of wasps has en- 
larged my circle of friends considerably. 
In fact I should be more pleased if they 
were a bit stand-offish. They are too 
dashed friendly at the moment. 

pop in as if they owned the place 
take a seat without waiting to be asked. 
Help! One of them has just sat down 
on my neck. You wait, my pet, um 

I can give you a friendly pat on 
back. Take that! W. E. RB. 
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“MARBLE ARCH, SIR? QuITE 
NEAR; STRAIGHT AHEAD FOR 
FIVE MINUTES,” 


os = us LOOPWAY 
, LEFT ror ! 
RBLE snc | 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Once there was a photographer 
called Joshua Reynolds Romney, at 
least bis real name was Bert Flick but 
he thought the other sounded better, 
and when an aunt of his who had set 
up an oyster bar and done well out of 
it died ‘and left him some money he 
opened a studio in Little Brighton and 
got a lot of custom, because he filled 
his window with photographs of all the 
most beautiful ladies he had taken and 
put up a notice to say that most people 
had something nice in their 
faces if you looked for it and 
why not have a pretty photo- 
graph of yourself taken by 
Joshua Reynolds Romney than 
an ugly one taken by some- 
body else? And he was clever 
at taking out wrinkles and 
pimples and wens and things 
like that in his negatives, and 
making eyes look larger and 
mouths ook smaller and 
sharpening up pre noses and 
doing away with double chins 
altogether, so he made the 
really ugly ones look not half 
bad, and if a sitter had any 
points about her that you could 
look at without blenching he 
made the best of them, And 
several husbands called in to 
thank him when they saw 
their wives stuck up in the 
window and said that they 
could lift up their heads again 
now. 

Well one morning Mrs. 
Dethbead came in to have her 
photograph taken and she 
hadn't made an appointment, 
so Miss Pastime who looked 
after the shop and put down 
the names of sitters in a book 
besides looking very nice and 
a credit to the establishment 


said to her Tam afraid Mr. Joshua Rey-| Council, so she said she would gladly | Pastime but he hadn’t told her 80 


nolds Romney is engaged with sitters all 
the morning Madam but if you would like 
to make an appointment for two o'clock 
this afternoon I dare say he would 
st rea ee and take you. And Mrs. 
Deth grew as red as a turkey-cock 
and said do you know who I am young 
woman ? and she said no. And she said 
I am the wife of Mr. Councillor Deth- 
bead, go at once to your master and 
tell him that I demand to be taken at 
onee and his other sitters must wait. 
_ And Miss Pastime said I’m afraid I 
can’t do that Madam but if you will 
wait here till he has finished with the 
sitter he is doing now he might be able 
to squeeze you in some time this morn- 
_ ing, 48 you are so important. 








“Ano Mas. 





And Mrs. Dethbead grew as red as 
two turkey-cocks and she said I have 
never heard of anything so impertinent 
as talking about squeezing me in some- 
where, anyone would think your master 
was a pair of stays, and if I have any 
more of it I shall tell my husband to 
bring it before the Town Council and 
you will find yourself on the other side 
of the door. 

Well Miss Pastime hardly knew what 
to say to this, but just then Mrs. Crum- 
ble came in to be photographed, and 
she was the wife of a contractor who 
wanted to get a job out of the Town 


Ce ee a ee 


EXPENSIVE.” 


give up her turn to Mrs. Dethbead. 
And that calmed her down, and just 
then J. R. Romney came into the shop 
with his last sitter who was the wife of 
the chief clergyman at Little Brighton. 
and she asked Mrs. Dethbead how the 
boil on her husband’s neck was getting 
on, and asked Mrs. Crumble if her hus- 
band had been doing any contracting 
lately, and said to Miss Pastime mind 
you come to the Girls’ Friendly to- 
morrow, because she believed in a 
clergyman’s wife being polite to every- 
body though she felt it rather a strain 
sometimes. So Mrs. Dethbead was in 
& fairly good humour when she went 
into the studio to be photographed, and 
she said to J. R. Romney now make 


DETHBEAD SAID THAT IS MUCH TOO 


—— 
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me look as nice as you can, and if it 
comes out well I will see what I can do 
about getting the Mayor and all the 
Corporation to come here to be photo. 
| graphed. 

| And J. R. Romney said well I don’t 
much care about photographing cor. 
porations, most people who hae them 
want them taken out in the negatives, 
but thank you all the same. And of 
course he only meant it for a joke, but 
Mrs. Dethbead thought he was just 
|being vulgar and she was offended 
|with him and said get on with your 
| work and don’t bandy words with me, 
I shall be Mayoress of this 
town the year after next and 
if you think I am the sort of 
woman to be insulted by 
photographers you are mis- 
taken. 

And J. R. Romney thought 
of saying well you are a very 
plain sort of woman anyhow 
and I hope you won't crack 
the plate when I take your 
photograph, but he never did 
say things like that because 
it wouldn't be good for trade, 
though he often thought them, 
and he said pardon me Madam 
what I said was in the nature 
of a pleasantry. And she said 
that reminds me of another 
thing, 1 don’t like that young 
woman you have got down- 
stairs, I shouldn’t call her at 
all good-looking myself but I 
suppose you think she is or 
you wouldn’t employ her, and 
I don’t approve of young men 
employing young women in 
their businesses because you 
never know what is going on 
behind the scenes, and when 
— Lam Mayoress of this town I | 

= shall forbid it. 
Well that made J. R. Rom- | 

ney simply furious, because | 
he was in love with Miss | 
yet because she was the daughter of a | 
‘dentist and he thought she was rather | 
|high for him but he would get more | 
/even with her when he had made some 
|more money. And he was so careful of 
her reputation that when they went 
over the accounts together in the even- 
ings he always had the charwoman 
who cleaned out the shop and the 
studio to sit in the room with them. 
So it was really too much to have Mrs. 
Dethbead talking like that about her, 
but he hid up what he thought about 
it and said politely I will give the 
matter my consideration Madam, would 











you like full-length or bust only! The 
former will be three guineas a dozen 
and the latter two guineas. 
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And Mrs. Dethbead said that is much 
| too expensive but it won't matter to 
| me because of course you won't charge 
| me anything as I shall be bringing you 
| a lot of custom if you do me properly 
| And he said very well Madam that will 
| be quite satisfactory, and he took her 
| photograph several times and showed 
| her out politely. 

Well why he said he would take her 
| for nothing was because an idea had 
| struck him, and directly Mrs. Deth- 
| bead had gone he told Miss Pastime all 

about it, and she told him what Mrs. 
Dethbead had said to her about finding 
herself on the other side of the door 
| And Miss Pastime was so pleased with 
| his idea of paying Mrs. Dethbead out 
| for it that he couldn’t choke back his 
adoration of her any longer, and they 
arranged that she should keep on his 
| side of the door for the rest of her life, 
| which made them both very happy. 

Well what J. R. Romney did was to 
| take the worst of the negatives he had 

done of Mrs. Dethbead and paint it up 
to make it look worse still, but it was 
still quite enough like her for people to 
he put the photograph 


recognise, and 








Culprit (ae tiara being handed round) 
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up in the middle of the shop window | her rudeness, but she was so much | 


surrounded by photographs of all the | laughed at that she saw there was no 
prettiest ladies he had taken in Little | chance of her ever being Mayoress of 


Brighton, wit h a notice that said would Little Brighton and she persuaded her 


you rather be like this or like these ? | husband to go to Little Hastings and 
Well everybody simply roared with | start all over again. And J. R. Romney 
laughter when they saw it and there | was so popular for what he had done 
were crowds in front of the shop window | that the Mayor and Corporation all 
all day, And presently Mr. Councillor | came to his wedding with Miss Pastime 
Dethbead came round ina furious rage, | and had their photographs taken in a 
but J. R. Romney didn’t mind that at group after it. A.M 
all as he was on the other side in poli- | 


tics, and he said to hit ’t k r | a 
: vot Me euag seller & ite. I don’t know Thin Ice in Our Sermons ? 
what you are making so much fuss 


| t's 1 lad 1| “ Frinceiey Spraerrvuat Mission 
aoous or, your goo ady came an Sunday, September 27th, at 7—~ 
asked to be photographed for nothing | Rev. Grornar ‘ 
and as I was sorry for her being so poor | All Skates Free.” 

Il took her, but of course the photo- North London Paper, 
graph is my copyright and I can do 

what I like with it 





“On this stage of the flight she had her 
‘ first sight of the deasert .. . irticle on 
And Mr. Councillor Dethbead choked | Miss Awr Jounsox's flight, in Local Paper. 
down his rage and said what will you | One of the apples probably rolled out 
take to burn the dam thing? And | o¢ the locker : 
= , of the locker. 
J. R. Romney said well to oblige a} és ies 
Town Councillor I will take fifty pounds ; | “Last of 4 Physicians who traced Yellow 
I shall be glad of the money because I | Fever to Mosquito Educated in City.” 
am going to be married to Miss Pastime | New York Paper, 
and it will come in useful for furnishing. | A country mosquito would never have 
So Mrs. Dethbead was paid out for | thought of anything like that 


Hot! TIKE CARE O' THAT—'TAIN’T MINE.” 
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Mistress (on the subject of 
WORTH SEVENTEEN SHILLINGS.” 
Cook. “’Eavens! 











MSS 


~ 


y). “ You KNOW, A POUND NOTE IS NOW ONLY 


1 SUPPOSE THE TEN-BOB ONES ARE ALL RIGHT?” 








THE THWARTING OF GRANNY APRICOT. 


Last Saturday saw the end of a 
thrilling contest between Hanpet’s 
“Largo” and “The Londonderry Air,” 
backed by Freda and myself respec- 
tively. The contest had lasted a month ; 

| the stake was five shillings; and the 
' conditions were simply that every 
time ‘The Londonderry Air” (exclu- 

| sive of jazz versions masquerading as 
_ “Danny Boy”’) percolated through our 
_ loud-speaker I scored a point, and 
every time the “Largo” occurred 

| Freda scored. The only stipulations 
| were that we both had to be listening 
| together and that foreign stations were 
| barred, as is generally the case with 








our set. That meant that all evenings 
were open for play from five-thirty on- 
wards, playing hours being extended 


on Saturdays to begin at one-thirty, | 


while Sundays were included to give 
HANDEL an extra chance. 

On Friday night Freda was two 
down, though she was due to score a 
“Largo” with her lunch on Saturday, 
according to The Radio Times. By 
Saturday afternoon, then, she was still 
one down with very little playing time 
remaining, and yet she was so in- 
decently confident of being able to 
force a draw that I became quite ex- 
cited to see by what low means she 
would bring it abont,. 

We left the set on during the Chil- 


|dren’s Hour, and Freda seemed more 
| than ordinarily interested in the} 
/avuncular gambols. The Uncles and} 
| Aunts were as a matter of fact most | 
| mysteriously intriguing ; they kept re. 
| minding each other that they mustn’t 
| forget something specially important 
at the end of their programme, until] 
was quite keyed up with expectation, 
|Then, when the ordinary Birthda 
|were over, this devilish thing was 
| broadcast to the ends of the earth:— 

“And lastly, many happy returns 
to Mrs. Freda Apricot, of Ashmere, 
who is a hundred-and-two to-day. To 
‘conelude our programme this after- 
/noon Aunt Ethelfroth is going to play 
_Granny Apricot’s favourite tune. She 
|wrote to ask for it herself, without 
| having to use spectacles, and it is called 
| HaNDEv’s ‘Largo.’ ” 

And Aunt Ethelfroth did. And Freda 
exulted unashamed on the saving of 
five shillings, although she admitted 
| that she had had to spend a shilling on 
| joining a radio circle or something. She 
‘then proceeded to point out that I 
‘could not hope to win now as there 
| was a symphony concert from National 
‘and something equally unpromising 
from the Regional stations. | sadly left 
\the house to.buy the week-end cigar- 
ettes. 

When I returned, however, it was 
with fresh hope, and when Freda 
callously referred to her meritorious 
draw I reminded her that the Ides were 
|not yet gone. 
| It was at 11.40 p.m. that I won the 
| five shillings (of which one-and-six had 
| gone on a very polite telegram), follow- 
\ing an announcement by the ever- 
| willing Jack Frost, who informed us 
‘that we had just endured ‘Couldn’t I 
|Chew the Cud, Cuddling Yew?” and 
| The Wedding’ of the Garden-Roller,” 
and that, in response to a “tally- 
graphed reequest,” he and his boys 
| were about to play that old favourite, 
“The Londondarry Air ” as a “straight 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


number.” 
| You swine!” said Freda. 
| “Really, Granny, your language!” I 
| remonstrated. 








News from the Austenality. 
“Sir Admiral Chamberlain, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, stated in the House of Com- 
mons this afternoon . . . ."-—Local Paper. 


“ Autumn Crocxs.—Lyric.” 
Theatre List in Weekly Paper. 
Community-sneezing has now set m 
again amongst London’s audiences. 





. ‘ 
“Colonel the Master of Sempill, discussing 
| motorless flyink to the Engineering Section, 
jsaid . . ."—Evening Paper. 

'That must be what they use for sky- 
writing. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, September 28th.—Burma, as | ister of Mines very nearly blushed. Mr. | 


everybody knows, is to have a Round 
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job?” demanded an irrelevant Con- 


servative voice, and the one-time Min- 


Harris, always benevolent but obvi- 


RIVARI. _ 


| topic of the possible effects of Economy | 


‘on the road services. 
| Tuesday, September 29th.—Lord Mrt.- 
| CHETT’s Imports Regulation Bill, which 


Table Conference all to itself, and the | ously more concerned for Free Trade | got a First Reading to-day, must have | 
|} given the noble Lord a lot of satisfac. | 
| tion to produce, but he would have had | 
| some difficulty in explaining what use- | 


House was delighted to learn that a 
number of distinguished Burmese citi- 
zens had been invited to attend. The 
list, Sir Samvet Hoare smoothly in- 
formed Mr. FREEMAN, would be circu- 
lated. Would the MrnisTErR read out 
the names? He would not. Wild 
horses, one gathered, would not bend 
his reluctant lips to the names and 
titles of the Land of the 
polysyliabic worthies. 


Peacock’s | 


Answering a question by Mrs. Mav- | 
nInG, the MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE | 


expressed the hope that British house- 


wives would take full advantage of the | 
opportunity for getting good quality | 


home produce which the National Mark 
afforded. Modesty no doubt restrained 
him from adding a word as to the oppor- 
tunity likely to be offered of getting a 
good quality National Mark Govern 
ment. 

The House filled up rapidly at the 
end of Question-time to hear the Prime 
MINISTER'S answer to Mr. HENDERSON'S 
question as to when it was proposed to 
bring the Session to anend. Mr. Mac- 
Donan, however, invited the LEADER 
OF THE OPPOSITION to put his question 
againon Wednesday. Whether a General 
Election was to be or not to be was still, 
it appeared, the question, and the quid- 
nunes who on Saturday had regarded 
Dissolution as a foregone conclusion 
retired to the tea-rooms 
to declare that they had 
all along felt sure that the 
anti- Election faction in 
the Cabinet would win the 
day. Meanwhile the Prime 
MINISTER, in answer to 
other Questions, had made 
it clear that the Govern- 
ment would be on the look 
out for profiteers, gamblers 
in exchange and suchlike 
enemies of the public weal, 
who had not, however, so 
far appeared in numbers 
sufficiently large to call 
for immediate action. 

With the possibilities of 
a General Election in the 
minds of all and the desir- 
ability of getting down to 
their constituencies in the 
minds of a good many, 
further debate on the Eco- 
nomy Bill promised to be a dull affair. 
Mr. SHINWELL, opening a debate which 
was to be confined largely to the ques 
tion of cuts in unemployment pay, said 
that the villain of the prece was the 

Prime Minister. “Who gave you a 


WHILE 
STAFFORD 


AJAX SALLIES FORTH 


IN SEARCH OF 


Sm Artruaur Steer 
TEN YEARS 


THE ULTIMATE. 
MAITLAND LOOKS 
AHEAD 


| ful purpose it was likely to serve. That, 
| however, he was not called upon to do. 
| It is enough to say that the measure, 
jadmirable enough in itself, gave no 
| indication of what Party, if any, might 
be expected to take advantage of it. 
| The House looked slightly surprised 
| when a couple of Questions by Mr. 
| KinKWoop were put—one dealing with 
| War Debt and one with the “stand- 


England and German banks on the 
l4th of September. 


Mr. Wiser? 


Brisk about imported liquid milk led 
to an appeal by Lady Astor to the 





| ‘have a campaign in England to drink 
more milk.” “I’m sure that if the 
|hon. Lady would lend her assistance 
to a campaign in favour of drinking 


than for the unemployed, declined to| anything it would succeed,” replied 


accept a ten-per-cent cut in unemploy- 


ment pay and the higher cost of living a | 


Tariff would produce. Then Sir Henry 
BeTTERTON replied for the Govern- 
ment along the usual lines, and the 


| the MINISTER politely. 
A lively and not untimely contro- 


| Versy, limited of course to the exig- 


still” agreement between the Bank of | 
Can Davie be | 
| grooming himself forthe Chancellorship | 
lof the Exchequer of Socialism in our | 
| time, and, if so, what is to become of | 


A Question by Colonel Ruce tes. | 


| PRESIDENT OF THE Boarp oF TRADE to | 


‘encies of question and answer, ranged | 


round the inquiries of Mr. Perry and 
others as to whether the 





Uncte Artaur ACHILLES REPOSES 


Opposition got restive and noisy, also 
along the usual lines, and Mr. Scrym- 
|GEOUR got more excited than anybody 
| else and had to be told not to interrupt. 


| Fortunately the House passed at this 
| point to the relatively unemotional 


IN HIS TENT SIR 
rO BATTLE IN HIS STEAD. 


wicked grocer is grocing 
as before or is grossly 
profiteering. Sir Puitir 
stoutly defended the Mr 
Gritses of this world and 
offered to consider any 
specific complaint the hon 
gentleman had to make 
Although he referred to 
them asa“ new and dainty 
luxury,” it was clear that 
Colonel Howarp-Bury’s 
intentions towards 
splendid policewomen are 
unwelcome, if not actually 
felonious. Mr. OLIVER 
STANLEY'S reference to the 








our | 


increase of Metropolitan | 
policewomen from fifty to 


one hundred as “a begin- | 


ning” can 
reassured the hon., but on 
this occasion ungallant, 
Member for Chelmsford. 

The Third Reading of the National 
Economy Bill did not produce any new 
argument, but it produced a new 
Labour Goliath in the person of Sir 
Srarrorp Crtrrs, K.C. More than 


hardly have | 
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anyone else in the late Government we 
had come to regard him as suaviter in 
modo, and here he was fortiter in re, and, 
as the Americans say, then some. It 
was not exactly what he said—to be 
blunt, what he said was the veriest 
claptrap of a kind that one associates 
with Hyde Park of a Sunday after- 
noon—but the unexpectedly nasty way 
he said it. Here at last was a Labour 
leader delivering himself, no matter of 
what, with a lively pugnacity, a vigor- 
ous and well-phrased ardour. Here, in 
short, was a speech with so much punch 
in it that there were moments when it 
sounded almost reasonable and other 
| moments when the eminent Ex-So.ic- 
1roR-GENERAL almost sounded as if he 
believed it himself. What a change 





from the rather dismal irrelevancies of 
Mr. Henperson, the subdued aca- 
_demies of Mr. Granam and the buil- | 
| dog but slightly bewildered breathings | 
of Mr. AtexanpErR!~ What a change | 
_too from the harsh and dreary de- 
| liveries of Crrrrs pere! 
| Sir Srarrorp boldly proclaimed that 
/the whole horrid affair—economic 
crisis, gold crisis, Emergency Govern- 
ment, Budget balancing and economy 
| measures—was a deep and dark plot 
| by the capitalists to depress the stand- 
| ard of living of the workers. Those who 
had not thought of doing it beforehand 
promptly went after the same objective | 
| when they saw the going was good. | 
Truly, said Sir StaFForp, whatever | 
else had happened, the Tories had not | 
| fallen off the Gold Standard. “ You will | 
fall off the soap-box soon,” interjected | 
Sir Wittiam Davison unkindly, and | 
Mr. Boorney said the same thing— | 
not, however, out of his turn, pointing | 
out that the Ex-SoLiciror-GENERAL’s | 
contention that the capitalists had de- 
liberately sought deflation was non- 
sense, and the House knew it. 
Whether it did or not, the Labour 
Party liked the speech and applauded | 
Sir Srarrorp vociferously. Here was a | 
leader after their own heart. Compared 
with his immediate and satisfactory 
thunderings, the eloquence of the Min- 
isTeR (Sir A. STEEL-MaAITLAND), con- 








| PATCHED IN OctTosBer!” 


apt to forget amid the turmoil of the 
House of Commons that the Lords have 
also what Tennyson’s “Talking Oak”’ 
would no doubt call their “vapid 
vegetable hates ”—nothing personal, of 
course, but that curious emotion that 
enables politicians to rend each other in 
public and play golf together on Satur- 
day. 

Lord Reapina, moving the Second 
Reading of the National Economy Bill, 
displayed the admirable detachment 
of the Minister. Lord Parmoor’s reply 
showed considerable heat, though it 
perhaps hardly merited the word “ dia- 
tribe” that Lord BucKMASTER launched 
against it. Lord SANDERSON, assuming 
the habiliments of a stranger from Mars, 


Mr. Morrison, “ Auas! 
HatcHED IN APRIL, 


MY POOR 
ONLY TO 


DICKY. 
BE DIs- 


discovered the Bill to be a Bill to pun- 
ish the poor, and discoursed with some 
warmth on the callousness of people 
who begrudged the young of the poor 
pennies for sweets and seats at the 


cerned with such remote topics as the | cinema. Lord Swevt, Lord OLtvier, 


régime of international agreements they | Lord Ponsonsy and Lord De La Wark 
might confidently look for in ten years’ | restated all the objections to the Bill 





time, seemed tame indeed. The subse- | 
— debate covered a wide field, as 
Third Reading debates always do, and 
gave occasion for many cris de coeur 
and other noises of a more miscellaneous 
origin, mostly provoked by Mr, Hox- 
rorD Kyicut; but there was no re- 
capturing, even by Lieut.-Commander 
KENnwortny, who quoted CHEKkuovy, 
the first fine careless rapture of Sir 
STAFFORD Cripps. 


Wednesday, September 30th.—One is 








and delved into most of the arguments, 
explanations and rebuttals already 
worn threadbare in another place. 


eens 


See — 
attended the installation of traffic. 
control signals in Oxford Street. It jg 
pretty clear that if the “Stop,” 
“Attention” and “Go” signals at the 
Liberal corner were being manipulated 
more efficiently (or less dexterously) 
there would be more progress on the | 
national political highway. 
| Mr. Epr, in a subsequent Question 
| showed some concern for Runnymede, 
| threatened, as he sees it, by a by-pass 
be . ‘ . Y “pass 
}road. Would the Government, which 

had robbed us of our liberties, he 
pleaded, enable us to preserve the spot | 
where some of them were born ? 
Once more Mr. HENDERSON asked | 
| the Prime Mrnister when the Session | 
|} would end. Mr. MacDonatp replied | 
| that the House would adjourn on Wed. | 
|nesday next, he hoped, to a date then | 
to be stated. Again no mention of Dis. 
solution. 
Thursday, October 1st.—Sir HERpERt | 
SAMUEL having explained to Mr. Ben. | 
SON that the “free pardon” given toa! 
wrongly-convicted man is from the con- | 
sequences of the conviction and not 
from the non-existent offence—a some. | 
what subtle distinetion—and Major | 
ELLiot having explained to Viscount | 
CRANBORNE that the ArrornEy-Gey- 
ERAL’S salary was to be cut from £7,000 | 
to £2,000, leaving him to struggle along | 
}on a beggarly £15,000 a year or so in’ 
fees, and Sir J. Gitmour having in- | 
formed the same questioner that the | 
old penny admission fee to Kew Gar. | 
dens would be reimposed, the House got | 
further to work on the Finance Bill, the | 
debate turning largely on the desira-| 
bility (hotly advoeated by the Opposi- | 
tion and as strenuously contested by 
Conservatives) of forcibly reducing the | 
interest on War Loan and other Gov- | 
ernment securities. Mr. Morrisoy, by 
way of variety, wept a few salt tears 
over the Road Fund and the ten million | 
pounds loan for roads that had been | 
approved in April but now in October 
was murdered without so much as 4) 
protest from the authors of The Yellow 
Book. 














THE SAME RESULT. | 
[A criminologist states that women make | 
the best pickpockets. ] 
Eve is an expert, so detectives say, 
At picking pockets in a skilful way. 
Ah, let her keep to methods we prefer, 
And make us empty them ourselves for | 





Lord Buckmaster and the Bishop of | 
SOUTHWARK supported the MrvisTer, | 
and Lord Metcuert began to do so, but | 
wandered off, until called back by Lord | 
BANBURY, into the alien topic of regu- | 
lating imports. 
In the Commons Mr. Pysus re- 
counted at some length, in reply to| 
Major NaTuan, the success which had | 


her. 





Bootlegging in Downing Street. 
“Premier Keers His Secret STILL.” 
Daily Paper. 

“Brirish Boxer’s Opportunity, 
New Tatent ror Army Ruosy. 
Daily Paper. 
And also new light on Army Rugby. 
a ne 
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ECONOMY IN EARLY TIMES. 


The Baron. “THis SOUP TASTES FUNNY.’ 
His Lady. “WELL, IT'S NOT SURPRISING WHEN YOUR 
HE JESTER TO WORK IN THE KITCHEN.” 


ONLY IDEA OF SAVING MONEY [8 TO SACK THE COOK AND Pt 











A SHAKESPEAREAN PROBLEM. 


Not mine to urge the rival! claims of BAcoN 
On such a well-worn theme my lips I muzzle 
But rather would your interest awaken 
To solve another literary puzzle 
A point perhaps that’s not occurred to others 
How is it SHAKESPEARE’S girls have got no mothers ! 


One lived, it’s true, to see her baby, Juliet, 
Grow to a sweet though disobedient flapper 

(They say exceptions go to prove the rule), yet 
Fate, waiting round the corner to entrap her, 

Even on her untimely did the dirty 

And killed her of old age—just rising thirty.* 


Suppose these ladies hadn’t knuckled under 
To a mortality that’s quite alarming 
And stuck it longer, I’m inclined to wonder 


Whether their daughters could have been more charm- 


ing ; 
But, had they known the guidance of a mother wise, 


Would their affairs have turned out worse or otherwise ? 


On this hypothesis (and not as he penned 
The home conditions) would the fair Ophelia 
For love have gone so madly off the deep end ’ 
Would Rosalind and her devoted Celia, 
With Touchstone’s quips their fortitude to harden, 
Have had to hike it through the woods of Arden ’ 





* Act I. Scene 3, and Act. V. Scene 3 





Would Katharine the curst have been so shrewish ¢ 
Would Jessica have hopped it with Lorenzo 

Or found a mate more prosperous—and Jewish ? 
Would poor Brabantio’s lass have met her end so 

Or wed some white man—one who'd ne’er have thrown a 

Pillow across the face of Desdemona ! 





One blessing might a cynic wit discover 

In Wi1v’s design (failing to find a better), 
For which in later life the married lover 

Might find himself perhaps his author’s debtor ; 
His sky might have an extra touch of blue in it 
With no wife’s mother, like a cloud, to ruin it. 


So should Orlando, Ferdinand, Orsino, 

Or Benedick live happy ever after, 
Affording, in the wedded years to be, no 

Cause to a mocking world for ribald laughter. 
Mothers-in-law, the stock jest of the “comics,” 
Could find no place in SHAKESPEARE’S economics 


gn a Good Cause. 


and Sailors’ Help Society. It has dealt successfully with 
cases of distress among a million ex-Service men, and in the 
Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, which it incorporates, 
over three thousand disabled men have been fitted again to 
earn a living. Donations should be sent to Hon. Treasurer, 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help Society and Lord Roberts 
Memorial Workshops, 122, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.3. 


Mr. Punch begs leave to remind his readers of the con- | 
stant needs of that most practical of charities, the Soldiers’ | 
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Young Man (at seaside hotel). “1 aD THE PLEASURE OF RESCUING YOUR DAUGHTER YESTERDAY.” | 


Her Mother, “On, ves; 


THANKS. WILL YOU JUST JOIN THE OTHER YOUNG MEN? ” 








DIARY OF A MAN-ABOUT-THE- 
UNIVERSE. 

{By kind permission of the Jnterstellar 
Jazette, Edition of ~/-1+, Heavenly Cycle, 
Mon Dot. News Service copyright in the 
Next Dimension by Amalgamated Atoms, 
Jeans, Einstein and Einstein, Ltd.} 

I HAPPENED to be talking the other 
era to my old friend Mr. Space-Time. 
The Space-Times, whose ancestral seat 
is Relativity Hall, Pandemonium, are, 
of course, a highly complicated family 
who cannot even be understood by 
themselves. One of their number, Miss 
Boundless Space (“ Boundie’’), married | 
a Mr. Unlimited Time, their son and | 
daughter being named Bradshaw and | 
Civil Service. (There is a fine ring of | 
leisure about the whole family.) 

Mr. Space-Time invited me to visit | 
Earth Ball, where he still maintains a 
hunting-box and does a little garden- | 
ing occasionally. As I had never seen 
this remote part before I gladly ac- 
cepted his invitation. Owing to the 
Customs regulations of the Solar Sys- 
tem it is impossible to appear on the 
Earth asa piladahetrectine, and I was 
therefore obliged to wear an old body— 
secondhand, but still serviceable. Inci- 
dentally 1 would recommend prospec- 
tive visitors to secure a body with two 
eyes, two arms with hands to match, 

















X 


a mouth and two legs. A nose is also| yearly cartridges, though I personally 
usual, but a stomach is only a luxury. | was a bit disappointed at the creature's | 
We travelled by shooting star, an| enormous resiliency, which rendered it 
old-fashioned mode of transport which | impossible to secure any specimens for | 
I for one find highly agreeable. Mr.| display. Poachers make use of unfair 
Space-Time’s Earth residence is admir-|means, such as Iceland depressions, 
ably laid out, his actual! dwelling being which exasperate the British to break. 
called Siberia, with a nursery next-door |ing point and render them unfit for | 
(and very charming some of the toys | consumption. After witnessing the | 
are), beyond which is an exceedingly | dastardly havoc caused by weather- 
well-kept scientific laboratory. In the| clerks, I am persuaded it would be 
other direction, across a little swim-|only fair to abolish the use of all 
ming-pool, is a fine recreation ground | climates whatsoever. 
called America, where the children are| Mr. Space-Time was obliged to hurry | 
sometimes a_ trifle boisterous. Mr.| back to the Inter-Universe Conference | 
Space-Time assured me that they were | on the Light Standard. As everybody 
not really naughty, though one or two| knows, three-quarters of the Light, 
boys had lost their heads over money- existing or potential, is in the hands of 
boxes and water-pistols. |Sirius and the Centauri Confederacy. | 

In the East Mr. Space-Time has | Unless all the other stars are to go off 
established a wonderful conservatory |the Light Standard and transact all 
from which he hopes much. I was ‘their business in the dark, Mr. Space- | 
greatly charmed with the inimitable|Time assures me that some eternal | 
grill-room in Africa. | arrangement must be made. | 

The hunting country, England, is full In the world of entertainment I note | 
of anthills, such as London, Manchester, | that Comet-racing will be popular this 
Liverpool, in which the British, the|season. The Music of the Spheres has | 





object of our sport, congregate so 
thickly that it is impossible to miss 
them. Beaters are quite unnecessary, 
as these animals refuse to hide them- 
selves. We had great fun with the 
Snowden humane-killer, using half- 





had to be abandoned because it did | 
not pay, but residents in the Milky 
Way will have the opportunity of learn- | 
ing the tango, by courtesy of the Bea- 
tified Broadcasting Company. The | 
B.B.C. are giving a series of entertain- 


ee 
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ing talks. The first, on the Origin of 


Origins, will be introduced by Dr. Duns 


| Scoruvs and will be followed up by a 


series on the Origin of the Origin of 
Origins. Listeners should on no account 
miss the discussion on “‘ Did the Origin 


| of the Egg originally Precede the Origin 


of the Hen?” For those who prefer 
lighter fare there will be instruction 
courses on “What is Why? and Why 


| does it continue as What?” 


I have been asked to insert the fol- 
lowing advertisement :— 


WantTep.—Young, well - educated | 
SATELLITE. Most respectable solar | 
system, regular rate of revolution (no 
class-war), luminous quarters, first 
magnitude, two in family. Must be} 
able to manage small universe during | 
holidays and skilled in creation out of 
nothing. No erratic courses or Fol- 
lowers allowed. Christian Scientist. 
Some experience preferred, but Film- 
star with superlative testimonials 
might suit. Wages to be repaid from 
Premium. 








MR. PICKWICK, PUNCH AND THE POUND. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—Your loyalty to 
the Pound has been a great comfort to 
your readers in these days of stress and 
scares. But, omniscient as you notori- 
ously are, it is possible that you may 
not be aware that this adhesion ante- 
dates the issue of your first number by 
several years, as can be proved by in- 
contestable documentary evidence. 

It will be remembered that’ Mr. 


| Pickwick, of sainted memory, on the 


memorable occasion on which he ac- 
companied a shooting-party in a wheel- 
barrow, was left, after an al fresco 
luncheon, in that vehicle in the enjoy- 
ment of a siesta while his companions 
continued their sport. Discovered in 
this condition by Captain Boldwig, the 
owner of the land on which the sports- 
men had intruded, and asked for his 
name, Mr. Pickwick murmured 
“Punch,” and was promptiy, on Cap- 
tain Boldwig’s orders, introduced to the 
Pound. 

Now mark the sequel. Mr. Pick- 
wick, alias “‘ Punch,” never attempted 
a flight from the Pound. He was in- 
capable of such an act, and was only 
detached from it by the forcible inter- 
vention of his friends and his servant, 
Samuel Weller, who did not hesitate to 


| assault and batter the custodian of the 


Pound. 


More than a hundred years have 


elapsed since the occurrence of this 
historic incident, and it is indeed grati- 
fying to find that you, Mr. Punch, still 
maintain the same chivalrous devotion 
to the symbol of our national credit 





that was displayed by the eminent 
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THE INCREDIBLE. 
Motorist. “Does THIS ROAD Go TO BECKENHURST? ” 
Pedestrian. “YES, BUT YOU'LL GET THERE MORE QUICKLY IF YOU TURN 


LEFT THROUGH TUMBLES.” 
Motorist. “Ber I pow? wanTr To Ger 


THERE QvicRLY.” 








benefactor who for a while assumed 
your name. 
~ Tam, Sir, 
Yours with profound respect, 
BontFAcE BULLION. 
The Mintage, Quidenham. 
The Acme of Yeggness. 

“Wiil Rogers, the gun-chewing ex-cow- 
puncher film star, is the chief attraction of 
A Yankee at King Arthur’s Court, one of 
next week’s best releases.”’—Film Paper. 
Yet gat-biting had few devotees in the 
time of Mark TWAIN. 


The seasons are notorious for their | 
| disregard of the calendar, but it seems | 


reasonable to hope that the worst of 
the summer is now over. 





that ——— struck him three times and was 
going to hit him again in the police station.” 
Manchester Paper. 


Is that below the belt? 





“Young Lady (26) wishes to meet Engineer 
or Mate, seafaring,” —-Advt. in Belfast Paper. 
We know the kind who has a mate in 
every port. 





“At the last hearing Inspector —— said | 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Orv BacHELor” 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH). 

| As I loitered the other day in the 
| National Gallery among the Lety por- 
| traits, sustaining the sidelong glances 
| of their bold bad eyes, I thought, ‘‘If 
_ only those lips could speak!’ At the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, Sir 
| Niget PLAyFatr has grati- 
| fied that aspiration. Before 
| the curtain rises we see Miss 
| Eprra Evans—than whom 
| no actress is more able to 
| embody and articulate those 
| pictured beauties of the 
| past—who comes to speak 
| the Prologue once spoken 
| by Mrs. BracrarRDLE and 
| to tune us in to the feast 
that follows. 

This was Mr. CONGREVE’S 
| first play, and when he 
| wrote it he was very young. 
| Now youth and beauty be- 
| tween them may cover a 
multitude of technical sins 
| and breaches of decorum, 
particularly when youth has 
such a flair for words and beauty is so 
| patently not in distress, Yet as these 
| high comedy gallants pursue their glib 
amours we feel that, so far as posterity 
was concerned, young Mr. CoNGREVE 
took a lot for granted. Perhaps he did 
not consider posterity at all. 

Times have changed and with them 


' the form, if not the content, of the | 


| comedy of manners. 
| He had yet to master 
| (did he ever quite suc- 
| ceed?) the art of keep- 
ing a plot on the move 
_in a manner to make 
| its course explicit on 
the stage and its pro- 
| gress a crescendo of de- 
| light. He banked, we 
| feel, too heavily on the 
charms of the Bracr- 
GIRDLE and her peers 
to carry this comedy 
across the ages, 

Sir Nice. PLayrarr 
takes less risk. Hand- 
ling the text with a 
surgeon’s skill and dis- 
| cretion, he has excised 
longueurs, pu it of 





in the lives and loves of these Caroline 
sparks and sparklers that may some- 
times invite a yawn or a blush, but 
more often compels laughter. 

Not all the ladies, though they are 
young and beautiful, have the art to 
distill delight as Miss Evans so purely 





Sharper. . . 
Captain Bluffe 
Sir Joseph Wittol . 





distills it. Not all the young men, 
though their leers are civil and their 


hr? caren. 


CALLING THE BLUFF. 


Mr, 


Mr, Harvey 


smiles attentive, command Mr. Eric] is kept bubbling by his art. Miss Marpa 
PorTMAN’S breezy impudence. Not all | VANNE is another excellent wanton; 
the old men are such past masters of | and, as abigail and valet, Miss DoroTuy 
the art of comedy as Mr. O. B. CLar-| DuNKELS and Mr. Hay Petrie contri- 
Yet even in the play’s most | bute grateful backstairs fun. 


ENCE, 
trivial passages CoNGREVE’s budding | 


yet brilliant style keeps bursting into} Mr. Tomas DuN#ILL has dusted and | 
| flowers of speech studded with mar-| adapted to usher in the characters, to 
| beguile them (and us) with song, to 


vellous similes. 

















some period blemishes 
and stitched up the 
wounds again so neatly 
that the scars are 
searcely noticeable. 
| The result is a series 
| of decorative, occasion- 
| ally delicious but still 
| poorly related episodes 


Laetitia 


Fondlewife 


THE NAUGHTY SIXTEEN-NINETIES. 


Miss Epirn Evans. 
Mr. O. B. CLareNncr. 


LONDON CHARIVARLI. — 





R0LAND CULVER, 
BRABAN. 
Mr. Mites MALLESOoN, 
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What a genius he had for the epithet: 
what a gusto for rare comparisons: 
what a young man’s fancy for the sity. 
ations and sentiments of his elders but 
not betters! His epithets are royally 
minted; the internecine raillery that 
constitutes so much of the text has the 
true Olympian ring. 

There are scenes between Miss 
Evans, Mr. Portman and 
Mr. CLARENCE—raffishebul. 
lient trios, played with such 
art and assurance that none 
of their beauties escapes, 
To see Miss Evans, torn | 
between hope and_ fear, | 
speed her old Nykin on his | 
way and presently fail to | 
cover the retreat of her gal. | 
lant is to enjoy one of the | 
tardier fruits of the Fall) 
ripened by comic genius, | 

Mr. Mies MALLEson too | 
is a perfect period piece. | 
In aspect a transmogrified | 
shrimp; in manner sub. | 
limely absurd; his speech | 
pure gold; his timing and | 
deportment lovely; the’ 
laughter that greets his looks | 


Then there is PURCELL’s score, which | 


lead them in the dance 
or to cool our solecistic 
blushes. The pedant | 
may search the text for | 
scars, the unsuspecting | 
playgoer wonder into | 
what raffish company | 
he has strayed, the ar- | 
tist deprecate unfairly | 
the scenic makeshifts | 
and economies. Per- | 
haps the connoisseur | 
of acting, enchanted by | 
the performances of | 
half-a-dozen of the | 
players in half as many 

scenes, will come off | 
best and vote this one | 
of Sir NicEL’s most wel: | 
come restorations. H. 


“THe Parnrep VEIL” | 
(PLAYHOUSE). 

Enjoyment of this 
downright drama, 
which Mr. BartLett 
Cormack has contrived 
from a novel by Mr. 
SoMERSET MAUGHAM, 
depends largely on one’s 


— 
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readiness to share the author’s detach- 
ment from his characters and to accept | 
at its face value the story he tells. | 
Ethically speaking it is not a nice story, | 
nor is it perhaps a very convincing one. | 
But he tells it well—that is to say with | 
a minimum of frills and a maximum of | 
stage effect, and it is admirably acted. | 
Kitty Fane, the embittered wife of | 
a bacteriologist in Hong Kong, is dis- 
covered by the rise of the curtain and 
her husband in flagrante delicto. Her | 
first and not unnatural reaction is dis- 
may; her second, when hurriedly 
clothed and more or less in her right} 
mind, is anxiety to make the best 
of a bad job. Charles Townsend, her 
lover, shares that anxiety, but 
he is no altruist. And when 
the terms of the truce dictated 
by Aitty’s husband are made 
known to him he dwindles so 
palpably from lover to cad that 
Kitty sickens at the sight of 
him and dismisses him for ever. 
The terms of that truce are 
sufficiently harsh, and they gain 
nothing of softness from the lips 
of Mr. Lewis Casson, who, as 
Fane, has never been more un- 
compromising. Either, says 
| Fane, she shall accompany him 
| to practically certain death (in 
| other words, which mean the 
| same thing, on his self-imposed 
| mission to cholera-stricken Mei- 
| Tan-Fu) or he will institute 
| proceedings for divorce with 
Townsend as co-respondent. 
Poor Kitty! Forced to capitu- 
late to a husband whom she 
married for convenience, physi- 
cally loathes and long has de- 
ceived, by a lover whose forte is 
letting his mistresses down, we 
next see her dreeing her weird 
with as much grace as Miss 
GLADYS CoopER is allowed by 
her author to show. The plague- 
spot of Mei-Tan-Fu tempers none of its | 
horror for her or for us. The contrast | 
with Hong Kong is accentuated by the | 
dearth of society, decent or otherwise. | 
Indeed her only visitors are Waddington, 
a bibulous Customs officer, to whom 
any whisky-bottle is an immediate 
magnet, and the Mother Superior of a 
neighbouring convent of French nuns. 
Waddington gains Kitty's regard 
despite the fact that he is a soaker, 
that his domestic arrangements are un- | 
conventional and that his speech is | 
direct to the point of impudence. (The | 
questions he fires at Kitty during his} 
first call would put a Census-paper to| 
the blush.) He gains our regard partly 
by his disarming habit of dotting the | 
“1's” and crossing the “t's” of his own | 
lax character, but more by the un-| 


Sister St. Josepl 
Mother Supe ) 
Kitty Fane 
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affected charm with which Mr. MARTIN 
WALKER plays him. 

Meanwhile the epidemic rages. The 
natives die like flies. The bacteriologist, 
grimmer than ever, works day and 
night in his laboratory or among the 
patients he has taken over from the 
doctor. And Kitty, roused from the 
stupor of despair by the Mother 
Superior, has become a regular visitor 
to the convent, where she ameliorates 
the dreeing of her weird by discussing 
the beauties of philosophy with Wad- 
dington and playing at Blind Man’s 
Buff with the Chinese orphans. There 
she is suddenly stricken with symp- 
toms of what she fears is cholera, but 


ae 


2, 


¥ 


WOMEN IN WHITE. 


which prove to be merely those of im- 
pending motherhood, and crisis follows 
hot on crisis. 

Mutiny breaks out among the native 
troops. The town is set on fire. The 
bacteriologist falls a victim to the 
cholera and dies instanter, and Kitty 
is rushed back to Hong Kong chas- 
tened in spirit but still as resilient as 
the approaching dénouement requires 
her to be. 

Here it would seem that dramatist 
and novelist part company, and Kitty's 
acceptance of Waddington’s offer of 
practical companionate marriage 
brings down the curtain on a drama 
that has its points, until this concession 
to our waning fortitude blunts them. 

Cleverly subduing her natural graces 





Miss VioteT CAMPRELL. 
Miss STetia ARBENINA. 
Miss GLapys Cooper. 





Cooper plays Kitty with spirit and con- 
viction, neither taking from nor giving 
her unfair advantages. Mr. Arravr 
MARGETSON is admirably the cad; Mr. 
Casson grimly substantiates the awful 
husband, and Miss STenua ARBENINA 
maintains the cool piety of the Mother 
Superior. If the author had loved his 
characters more we might have shared 
their sorrows less dispassionately ; but 
for all their dramatic vigour they do 
not move us as the actors deserve they | 
should. 








ECONOMY DEBATE. 


SINCE national economy is the watch- 
word of the day, we at Ypres Barracks, 
Havvershot, don’t mind what 
sacrifices we make. Of course 

it is iniquitous that our pay has 

been reduced. Sacrifices, yes, 

by all means; but our pay is 
quite a different matter. We 
want every penny of our pay, 
whereas everyone knows that a 
sacrifice is giving up something 

you don’t really want. However, 

as Captain Bayonet points out, 








there is a bright side. If we 


receive less pay we have to pay | 
less income-tax, haven't we? | 


Or haven't we? 


Meanwhile we are concentrat- 


ing on effecting what economies 
we can in the Mess. We had 
an Extremely Extraordinary 
General Mess Meeting the other 
day, and the dust of warfare 
has hardly settled yet. The chief 
battle raged round the various 
papers, periodicals and refer- 
ence-books which are regularly 
taken in by the Mess. We all 
felt that we could save consider- 
ably by reducing their number, 
but the question of which to 
discard caused a terrific amount 
of hot argument. 

The first skirmish was over 
Bradshaw—hardly popular reading, but 
very useful to chuck at our Lieutenant 
James when he tries to sing at the 
piano on guest-nights. The Mess Secre- 
tary moved that we did without Brad- 
shaw in future on the grounds that 
(a) no one could ever understand it; 
(6) if anyone did he must be so brainy 
as to be not quite right in the head and 
80 ought to have gone into the Sappers ; 
and (¢) most people had cars anyway. 
Lieutenant James strongly supported 
the motion, adding somewhat irrele- 
vantly that people who knew something 
about music liked his singing. It was 
opposed by Lieutenant Swordfrog, 
whose car is in dock for its annual over- 
haul, owing to an error of judgment in 
traffic, and who argued that a Brad. 
shaw was a very necessary adjunct 








to the drama’s demands, Miss GLADYS 


OGDEN FILM EERO 
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to any Mess. The affair was being 
heatedly debated when Captain Bayo- 
net suggested a compromise to suit all 
parties: Let the Mess not take in any 
more Bradshaws, but still keep the old 


this. It is that he himself invariably 
reads The Chimes at his breakfast, 
which means that junior and so earlier 
members are unable to read it at theirs 
for fear of refolding it wrongly and 





one in the Meas—if necessary rebind- 
ing it with stiff cardboard after each 
guest-night. 
plained that with an out-of-date Brad- | 


thus dislocating the C.O.’s whole morn- 
ing; while as regards subsequent read- 


Swordfrog at once com.- | ing, well, if you have ever seen a once 


good-looking Chimes after a Colonel 


shaw a fellow would never be able to| has “glanced through it” at break- 


rely on catching his train. The Mess fast. ... 


Secretary countered by pointing out) 
_ that this also applied to anyone, un- | 
less of exceptional intelligence, look- 
| ing up trains in an up-to-date Brad- 
| shaw; and that therefore, whether one 

were relying on catching a wrongly 

looked-up train in a right Bradshaw, 
or a rightly looked-up train in a wrong 

Bradshaw, the net result would be the 
| same. The Colonel, who was sitting in 
| a distant corner, here suddenly told us 
| to get on with it, adding personally he 


_found Bradshaw most useful, where- | 


Lieutenant Holster, however, 
| skilfully saved the situation by explain- 
ing that two Chimes were essential be- 


{[Ocroper 7, 193}. 





cussion, regretfully come to the decis. 
ion it could no longer afford to take in 
the Parish Magazine. We then rose 
with a sense of duty done, and Sword. 
frog, who always was a bit soft, was 
manceuvred into pressing the bell for 
a round of sherry. 
* * * * 

We got a hot little note from the 
Padre yesterday. After a good deal 
about duty and setting an example he 
| went on to say that he failed to see 


|quite what economy we would effect 





ae 





cause the articles therein were so help- by refusing to accept his helpful little 
ful to earnest hard-working officers | magazine, which had always been in 
studying for promotion exams. |the past, and would continue to be in 
The voting to exclude The Daily|the future, presented to the Mess free 
Press was 9 to 9, the opposition being | of charge. A. A, 
ithose who read The Daily Wail. The | 
| subsequent voting to exclude The Daily THE DEVELOPED VILLAGE. 
Wail was the same. The Mess Secre-| Wren but a child I learned to love, 
tary hereupon made the cynical sug- | All popular resorts above, 
gestion that they should be taken on| One village by the sea; 
alternate days, leaving the previous | Its boats and houses, harbour, beach, 











upon the motion was immediately put | day's issue to hold the fort against the | Its smells, its crooked ways were each 
| to the vote. The result was: For dis- | newcomer,and that, as it was sensation| A strong delight to me. 
| carding Bradshaw, 16; against discard-| rather than news that was expected rr ae : , ' 
| ing Bradshaw, 2. Of these one was the |from these two organs, he doubted |» never knew its roads were vad 
| Colonel, and so Bradshaw was kept. | whether anyone would notice. He was | Or missed the drains it should have had 
The question of which daily papers | shouted down angrily by some sixteen | Or guessed the houses damp; 
should be deleted opened up the con-| members speaking at once, and party [ did not want electric light, 








_troversy even more widely. Major | 
| Saddleflap, well fortified by sherry, | 
| said in an impassioned defence of The | 
Morning Boast that’ he always had 
| read The Morning Boast, that his father, | 
grandfather, nay, great-grandfather, 
always had read The Morning Boast, | 
| and that, please heaven, he would con- 
| tinue to read The Morning Boast as | 
| long as he drew breath. (Pause for ap- | 
plause and sherry.) He certainly would 
_ never lend himself to the support of 
any motion which was outwardly) 


| framed to save a few paltry pennies for | 
| a Mess already rolling in undisclosed | 


_ assets, but which inwardly was part of 


| a base and underhand intrigue to hound | 


from the ante-room tables one of the | 


oldest and staidest dailies that ever 
army majors had read nothing else 
| than. (Long and continued sherry— 
interrupted by cries of ‘Grammar! 
Grammar!”’) Sooner than that he 
| would resign his commission; he 
| would-——— The motion was here hastily 
withdrawn, not so much because we 
minded whether Major Saddleflap re- 
signed his commission or not, but 
because it was the only way to stop 
him talking. 


After this we had of course to agree | 


to retain the copy of The Daily Yellow 
— if only as a counter-irritant. 

The question of T’he Chimes next 
came up for debate, and the Colonel at 
once asked, why was it necessary for the 
Mess to take in two copies? No one 
quite liked to tell him the answer to 


XN 








There shone upon my bed at night 


feeling began to run so high that the | : ; 
Diana’s lovely lamp. 


Colonel had to apply a guillotine. Both | 


papers were thus retained. .. | But others brisker, less content, 
The Daily Glass was kept because it | Indulged fine dreams of betterment 
was the best paper to prop against a/ and etirred the place awake; 
coffee-pot ; while the suggestion to ex- | I¢g worthies saw with eager eyes 
clude The Daily Picture was defeated What, thanks to modern enterprise, 


by those who read its comic-strip—1I8| Their habitat would make 
votes to nil. 


Turning to periodicals, all, with one | The perfect drainage of the town 


‘exception, were voted to be retained. Has won a wide and just renown; 


The general feeling—though unvoiced; The lighting’s up-to-date. 

in the Colonel's presence—was : What | They’ve straightened every twisted 
was a fellow to do when his day’s work | street, 

was done and there was still an hour to! And paved it for the trippers’ feet, 
fill in before lunch? The one exception} And built a prom. of late. 

was The Society Camera. To this we | 
were just about to deal the coup dé 
| grace when Captain and Quartermaster | 
| Ledger, by clearing his throat in a com- | 
| plicated fashion, indicated that the 
Colonel over in his corner was at the | 
/moment immersed in T'he Society Cam- 
era with every sign of enjoyment of 
|the Brioni bathing pictures. The in- Truth Will Out. i 
\subordinate motion. was thus hastily “Charming Non-Basement House. Two | 
|withdrawn and the meeting about to | living rooms, three bad rooms, etc. Delight | 
be declared closed when Holster dis. | fully furnished.”—Advt, in Daily Paper. 
covered on the table a paper we had 

| not discussed. 


No smell upon its breezes blows 
That can offend the daintiest nose; 
They've got the Pictures there. 
And I who've loved it all my days 
Now proudly listen to its praise— 

And holiday elsewhere! W.K.H, | 








“Scunemer PLANE SINKS. ‘ 

ne : ., | Mrraccrtous Escape or Britisa ACE. 

It was The Havvershot Garrison Parish a: ane ae — k, but 

ites nek elll iol . +. | «+. The seaplane capsized and sank, bu 

| Magazine, and with a sigh of relief it). “Soon after Mr. Gandhi had left cockpit 

| Was unanimously agreed that, cost us| was able to extricate himself in time 

| what it might, in the hourofthe nation’s | emerged unhurt.”—Caleutta Paper. 

Crisis we too would make our sacrifice.| We are asked to say that there 18 no 
A note was there and then sent to the truth in the rumour that the ‘ 
> . " ; ; a i 

Padre saying that in the interests of | making S6B will only run on goat’ | 
economy the Mess had, after long dis- | milk. | 
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GREEN STREET. 
Iw Green Street, in Queen Street, 
In Kensington, in Town, 
Somebody with enterprise 
Has pulled a stable down, 
Somebody has made of it 
A little crooked house, 
As green as a country one, 
As brown as a mouse. 
In Green Street, in Queen Street, 
The paint was very bright 
When John and I went there 
On Saturday night. 
I said to John, “Oh, 
Couldn’t we? Oh, please?” 
John said, “Coming?” and 
We went for the keys. 
In Green Street, in Queen Street, 
The rents are very high; 
John said, “Never mind,” 
And “ Never say die.” 
John was very comforting 
And sensible and good; 
I ecouldn’t answer him, 
But John understood. 
In Green Street, in Queen Street, 
In Kensington, in Town, 
I don't suppose that John and I 
Will ever settle down; = 
But I do hope that somebody wy 

o 
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Who likes a country look vi 


Will occupy the little house eS 
We very nearly took. x 


I don’t mind Paddington, 

I’d even live in Bow; 

I’m sure we'll find in Maida Vale 
The rents are very low; 

I’m sure we’re very sensible 

In doing as we’ve done— 

Sut. oh, dear, in Green Street 

It would have been fun! 
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Indignant Wife. “You CAN DO MORE OF NOTHIN’ IN A DAY THAN NOBODY NEVER DONE AS EVER I SEE.” 








| notabilities give an added charm and value to a scholarly) 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. ‘and entertaining book. Mr. Lacon Watson, I may 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) _ proves himself to be equally entertaining, though in lighter 

THE modern critical touch, with its strong infusion of the | mood, in his recently-published memoirs, Notes and Mem- 
personal into the professional estimate, was notably in| ortes of a Sports Reporter (JosEru, 12/6). 

evidence during the afterglow of the French Revolution. | 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the great | 





As the best of all possible uncles in the best of all possible 


game of mutual admiration and detraction was well under 
way among the intelligentsia; and to look back and see 
what A thought of B and C of D is to form a pretty precise 


worlds Mr. HartLey Wrrugrs has unfailing resources of 
| benevolent encouragement to draw upon in favour of a 
|universe of nieces and nephews; and whether they are 


notion not only of the exploits of the criticised but of the | financiers, speculators, Socialists, Idle Rich, headline stars, 
mentality of the critics. This last point has not been over- | Americans or even politicians he will pat their heads and 
looked by Mr. E. H. Lacon Warsow in compiling Contem- | promise them pennies if they will but come with smiling 
porary Comments (EYRE AND SrotTiswoope, 16/-), an/| faces to do their best at their tasks. In Everybody's 
anthology of estimates by and upon nineteenth-century | Business (Carr, 10/6) he explains how completely it takes | 
men of letters, in which the eighteen subjects range chrono- | all sorts to make a world, particularly a world of money, 
logically from Scott to Macavtay. Considerably more | and expounds in language not beyond our understanding | 
than eighteen commentators “pass remarks” upon their | all the mysteries of foreign exchange, the balance of trade, 
fellows; and, as your creative genius is not necessarily |the Gold Standard—before it was half-mast high—the | 
either observant or tolerant of his peers, the comments of | causes of unemployment and the unpleasantness of heavy | 








the smaller fry are often far more just and interesting 
than those of their betters. It is as instructive, for 
instance, to find Miss Mrrrorp championing Hazuirr with 
discernment while De Quincey plasters him with CoLer- 
RIDGE’s “impressive word” “non-sequacious,” and to dis- 
cover that Keats’s verse was “maudlin sensibility” to 
CaRLYLE and “full of beauty” to Barry CornWALL. as to 
ascertain that Byron was sound on Scorr, SypNey SMITH 
on MacavuLay and Lams on Lanpor. Criticism has no 
monopoly of the comments included, and some hundreds 
of descriptions of the looks and ways of the eighteen 





|taxation. Most of his little people, he would have them 
|realise, have not yet learned that nasty tempers are Me) 
cause of horrid surprises, that it is really more difficult to | 
|spend money than to earn it, and that Satisfaction bd 
be preferred to Respectability by the wise. For myse#, #) 
reading a genuinely impartial summary of the Free Trade. 
Tariff Reform controversy, or still more in enjoying 4 share 
of the writer's reasoned optimism for the future, I wat) 
content to swallow the geniality with the informations, | 
and almost prepared to appoint him coadjutor | 
Mr. WELLS in setting the world in order. Mr. WITHERS) 

SER ae Reese a rr 
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of course, does not realise how avun-| 
'eular are his benedictions. No nice | 
' uncle ever does realise it. 


For the hunting-man who most 
prefers 

That little dogs know their job 
Is Hunt and Working Terriers, 

At a cost of eighteen bob, 
By Captain Lucas written, 

From CHAPMAN ‘tis AND HALL; 
And a dog must be hard-bitten 

Or he’d not be here at all. 


And much is here that I’m content | 
Of interest to find— 
The hints on kennel management 
Are greatly to my mind, 
As too are the occasions 
In the terrier’s orthodox 
And everyday relations 
With the buck-rat or the fox. 


But to badger-digs I’ve scarce the 
call 
And information lack 
On the fate of the “‘raw material” 
When, alive, it’s in the sack; 
And, since I’m making strictures 
(Which I hate to be about), 
Among the clever pictures 
Are three I’d be without. 

I like Mr. A. A. Mutne’s novel, Two! 
People (METHUEN, 7/6), too much to 
describe it as fragrant and refreshing | 
(those words have become horrible ones 
to use about any book not written with 
ink-and-water), and yet I did find men- 
tal refreshment in his story, which is as 
full of pleasantness as a well-mixed pot- 

| pourr. The hero is a Mr. Wellard, 
who, because he had nothing much to is ; 
do in the mornings except to “watcha! | | \ deg 

| sow-thistle which had got into his sidal- Wii take 

| ceas change into a sidaleea which had =~ 

| got into his sow-thistles,” chanced to 
write a book which became a best-seller. 
One result of it was that he and his 
lovely wife, Sylvia, came up to London 

| while the dramatised version of the book 

| was being rehearsed, and, owing to the 


| : e A MAN ROUND HIS 
| claims of business and fame, saw more 


LIKE THAT.” 
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The Captain (at half-time). “ Now, LOOK HERE, YOU FELLOWS. THIS TACKLING 


NECK HAS GOT TO sTOP. YOU NEVER SEE ME DOING THINGS 





| of other people and not so much of one) ——— ee 


| another as they had done in the past. That anc host 

of a misunderstanding is the gist of the book. Not that the 
gist matters in this particular story, which has such a 
charming air of its own and is so full of the loveliness of 
love, and wit and wisdom and sparkle that, as we read, we 
feel we have strayed into some modern Eden whose two 
people, Reginald and Sylvia Wellard, allow us to share some 
of their joys and let us observe with them the queerness of 
all the other animals. Mr. Mine has given us a treasure. 





It takes, I think, an exceptionally vital imagination— 
the imagination of a CERVANTES or a DicKENS—to see a 
recognisable piece of humanity through a series of prepos- 
| terous adventures, not only without detriment to personality 
but with cumulative distinction. So when I congratulate 
Mr. Martin ARMSTRONG on having produced a modest addi- 


a 








him on a rare feat as well as a highly acceptable one. Mr. 
Darby (GoLLaNncz, 8/6) is the adventurer in every one of 
us. He is also a little cock-robin of a provincial clerk who 
amazingly inherits a million on his fiftieth birthday. His 
admirable wife, Sarah, head housemaid in a ducal establish- 
ment before she undertook the ordering and supervision of 
Mr. Darby, is anything but pleased at the change. It 
undermines her authority but fails to destroy her self- 
respect. In deference to Sarah, Mr. Darby essays his first 
callow flight as a millionaire in London; and only when 
London and the impassioned acquisition of Old Saco 
have played him false, does he sail for savage climes, leay- 
ing Sarah to await him at Newchester. What with the 
liner Utopia and the cannibal peninsula of Mandratia, 


terrible extremes of sophistication and barbarism confront 
vt —— - J 








tion to the family of Sancho and Pickwick, I congratulate | 
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Mr. Darby's inexperience. But in every enterprise, how- 
ever exotic, Sarah of the severely restricted ambitions | 
is found to be the last hope, the ultimate resource. | 
admit that I found the lady’s single-handed exploits less 
engaging than those of her husband. Their blending is | 
the soul of a delightfully farcical comedy written with 
| consistent grace and spirit. 








All those who have struggled with that agonising task, | 
the first novel, will envy the achievement of Miss MoyRra | 
| Cuaruron, who recently as a twelve-year-old delighted | 
| so many animal-lovers with her biography of the horse | 
| Tally-Ho, and who now as an experienced craftsman | 
celebrates her entry into the teens with Patch, The Story | 
| of a Mongrel (Meruven, 5/-). Her hero is an adventurer | 
dog who stows away on a[ 
Transatlantic liner and is sent 
by the Captain as a present 
to a a nephew in Ver- 
mont, by whom he is lost 
while on holiday in Virginia. 
Devotedly he sets out on 
the long hike back to Ver- 
mont— but of the many 
excitements of his journey 
and of his final reunion 
with his master I shall leave 
| Miss Caarvron to tell you. 
| Her command of English is 
quite disproportionate to her 
years, her commendably sim- 
ple style lending itself very 
happily to the treatment of 
animals. Descriptions of an 
Atlantic crossing, of the 
Shenandoah Caves and of the 
American countryside show 
acute observation, and she 
appears to possess an in- 
stinctive understanding of 
the fundamentals of the 
doggy character. But it is 
only fair to admit that I was 
changed in a moment from 
a critic to an enthusiast by 
her sincere belief in that 
obvious necessity of the 
Beyond, an animal’s para- 
dise, To a book which is 
charmingly illustrated by 
G.D. Armour, Lord Howarp 
or Penriru contributes a graceful preface. | 


“Yrs, Mum, IN THESE DAYS 





Up to quite recent times the diver never really “walked 
alone in the nag ee of the sea” at all, as Victorian bass 
singers were so fond of asserting, for the simple reason that 


Mrs. Mudgett (concluding alory of her life to social worker). 


FOR A 'USKHAND—BOTH BEFORE AND AFTER.” 


LONDON CHARIVARI, __[Ocronxn 7, 1991, | 


special objectives were the Belgian steamer Elizabeth 

torpedoed near Belle-Le in 1917 with a valuable cargo from 
the Congo, including a consignment of uncut diamonds, | 
and the P. and O. liner Egypt, sunk in collision in 1929 with | 
bullion amounting to over a million pounds. The humours 
and excitements of the quest, and the stark tragedy with | 


| which its first chapter ended, make a tale well worth telling: | 
|and Mr. Scorr, who lived on board most of the time 


i 
and | 
learned to love and appreciate the gay and reckless daring | 
of the men engaged in the work, proves himself a com. | 
petent and sympathetic narrator. 

’ 


The Man in No, 3 (CoL.ins, 7/6) may be a little dis. | 
appointing to those of us who regard Mr. J. S. Frerowgp | 
with especial esteem as a writer of mystery tales, for only | 

i wie eaac | six of the eighteen stories ip | 
| this collection deal with crime - 
| and detection. They are, how. | 
| ever, an excellent half-dozen, | 
| though I have to admit that | 
“The Ring” was a shade too | 

fantastic for my taste. Twelve | 
| stories remain, and in their | 
simple way they are pleas. | 
ant enough to read, “Snow. 
bound in Arcady” is my_ 
| favourite, because its scene is | 
laid in a country inn where 
| good food abounds, and Mr. 
FLETCHER always describes. 
}a meal so alluringly that he) 
makes me hungry to share it. 
i'l congratulate author and | 
| publishers alike on the faet | 
that acknowledgments are) 
| paid to those who have per | 
_ mitted these stories to be re- | 
| printed from various maga- | 
'zines—a courtesy which in! 
| these days is often far toseek, | 


— —— 


7 
| The Appletons of Herne 
| (COLLINS, 7/6) is, we are told, | 
“just a new way of bringing | 
| before. the reader the lives of | 
'many people so as to give’ 
‘them ari air of reality, and as | 
lsuch is an interesting new | 
"experiment in fiction.” Lean, | 
| however, declare unreserv- | 
— ‘edly that as far as novelty | 
is concerned Mr. ArcutpaLp MARSHALL'S story did not | 
impress me. What I did find attractive in his carefully | 
considered history of the Appletons through several | 
generations is the picture it gives of social England as one | 
Appleton to another succeeds. Mr. MARSHALL 18 perhaps | 


xou'’vE GoT TO WORK ‘ARD 





the pressure of the water rendered an ordinary rubber suit | too much of the historian and too little of the novelist mM) 
useless at a greater depth than a hundred-and-twenty feet. | this chronicle, but he writes so pleasingly and graciously 
Now, however, a costume has been devised which over-| that, although I could not feel enthusiastic about any 
comes this drawback, its appearance, as depicted on the | individual Appleton, | was interested in following their 
paper-jacket of Mr. Davip Scorr’s book, Seventy Fathoms| fortunes as a family. 

Deep (Faner anv Faper, 12/6), being something between = 
a sculpture by Ersrer and one of Mr. H. G. WeLLs’s men | Training Hints for Cesarewitch Punters. 

from Mr. Scort’s story deals with the operations| “Before going to bet get two basins of water, one hot and one 
of the ill-fated Italian salvage-ship Artiglio, equipped with | cold, and to each add about jib. of Epsom salta.” . 
these and other modern appliances for retrieving the | South African Paper. 
treasures of thedeep. The scene was the coast of Brittany, 
a region, as the wreck chart at the end of the volume shows, 
littered with the bones of sunken ships; and the A rtiglio’s 








_ Owing to the influence of American films on children it 
is suggested that Mr. ArtHur Mee should change the title 
| of My Magazine to Sez Mee! 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir would appear that The Daily| 


Mail's efforts to prevent a General 
Election were foiled by The Daily Mail. 
** 


Y 
Vienna is holding an exhibition of 
seventy different kinds of parrot. We, 
| on the other hand, are merely holding 
| a General Election, 
* * 
, * ‘ 
“Westmoreland and Cumberland 
are noted for rum butter,” Bays a 
cookery expert. But surely some very 
rum butter has been imported from 
Soviet Russia. a < 
. 


A daily paper is unable to explain to 
its juvenile readers why | 
the name of “ Parlia- | 
ment-cake”’ was given 
toa kind of gingerbread. | 
It dates, of course, from 
early attempts to} 
ginger-up the House of | 
Commons. 

“+ 

Mr. Ramsay Mac. | 
DonaLp, in adopting | 
the policy of the * Free | 
Hand,” is confidently 
expected to deliver the | 
country from the policy | 
of the freebooter. 

+ * 

The Sino - Japanese 
dispute has had a dis- | 
turbing effect upon | 
those Chinese who only | 
wish to be allowed to go | 

on peacefully with the | 

Civil War. 

" | 

| The cuckoo which a} 

Times’ reader heard | 

calling at Enfield last | 

week is believed to have | 

| been actuated by reluctance to give up 
| heralding the summer. 

* * 

Various schemes are reported to be 
on foot for the advancement of St 
Helena. Among contributory causes of 
the island’s decline is the world-short 

| age of Napoleons. , . 
* 


It is alleged that the North Sea is 
being over-fished; but there is little 
support for the suggestion that this 
might be rectified by suppressing 
angling competitions, 
| ~ * 
+ 
A remarkable thing about the dis 

| covery of an Epwarp I. silver penny 
in Dutofriesshire is that it had lain un- 
| detected by generations of Scotamen 
| ++ 

_ “I first heard of him[M. Paperewsk!} 
| In 1899,” writes Mr. HANNEN SWAFFER 


VOL. CLXXX}. 
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lin The Daily Herald. There is an ex- 


traordinary rumour, however, that 
M. PApDEREWSKI never heard of Mr. 
HANNEN Swarrer till 1931. 

* * 


* 
A novel by an Irish peeress who took 
a classical degree at Oxford is described 
as having “the Somerville touch.” 
This racy influence is apparent in many 
Irish novels ; 


** 
* 


The claim of a Cornish poultry. 
farmer to have discovered a cure for 
‘‘gapes ”’ does not shake our conviction 
that life on a poultry-farm is conducive 


to yawning ae 


* 





“It is not easy to be good-humoured 


—T ®, 


[ oO al 


| oa 


THE STRIP ARTIST ON A SKETCHING HOLIDAY FINDS AN IDEAL SUBJECT. 


when one has a cold,” says & writer. 
Our comedians, however, still produce 
the same old wheezes. 

* * 

* . . 

A beauty treatment is to immerse 
the face in a heap of mud. We now 
realise how so many footballers manage 
to keep that s« hoolgirl complexion, 

 * 


* 
A visiting film-star says she rides a 
lot and is very attached to horses. | 


That’s really the only successful way longer still,” says an authority on thesubject.) | 


to ride a lot ** 
’ 





“Fish-skins are now used for shoes, | 


gaiters, leggings, etc.,” says a trade | 


| report. We hear of a well-dressed young | 


man who is frequently seen wearing a | 


pair of fawn sprate 
* * 


' 
' 
aa " | 
In the opinion of Professor A. M.| 
Low it will be years before we can com- | 





municate with Mars. This rather sug- 
gests that the planet must be on the 
telephone. 


There is said to be a great demand | 
for imitation seal-skin coats this year. | 


The seals, on the other hand, still in- 
sist on wearing the real thing, 
* * 


* 
Lord Dawson oy Penn is of the 
opinion that our young men do not take 
enough exercise. It should be stated, 


however, that many of them do roll | 
' 


their own cigarettes, 
* * 





* 

“The Whole World with One Simple | 
Dial,” says a wireless announcement. | 
Personally we object to this description | 


* * 


. 
A Berlin girl has died 
as a result of pricking 


ing-needle ‘Mater’ 





* 
A writer asserts that 
a man’s character can 





| 
| 
| his library shelf. Then 
| most of our friends are 
| kleptomaniacs. 

* * 

| 


* 
A trainer declares | 


that the majority of 
racehorses answer to 
itheir names. But not 


| to the ones we some- | 


times call them. 

* * 

. * . ” 
“Tt is grossly unfair, 

hen” | says a Labour 

| that 
ishould leave 
a | million by his will.” It 
is only fair to point out that he didn't 


really want to leave it. 
* * 


+ 
In reply to ‘ Anxrovus,” we hasten to | 


of our homely features. 


her finger with a sew- | 

writes to say that such | 

a thing is not likely to | 

happen in this country. | 
* * 


be told by the books on | 


man, | 
one American | 
over a) 


point out that the bird that fled from | 


the Whipsnade Zoo the other day was 
not the Slate Club Secretary Bird. 





SHORTAGE. 


i 


{*The tendency ia for the new frocks to be | 


Txoven being up-to-date, my dear, 
With you is quite a passion, 

You must come down to facts, I fear, 
And compromise with fashion. 


For, while her influence is strong, 
The purse’s is far stronger, 

And though new dresses may be long— 
Please wear your old ones longer. 


W.K. H. 


| 
j 
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CHURTICLEER. 


“My country, hewn in slices 
And robbed of all supports, 

How dared you have a crisis 
Whilst I was out of sorts?” — 


‘Twas thus that on the wireless 
1 heard, or seemed to hear, 

The accents of the tireless 
Recuperating seer. 


The voice that breathed o'er Surrey, 
The tones that came from Churt, 

Seemed full of pique and worry— 
The patriarch was hurt. 


“This economic blizzard 
Might easily, I think, 

Have waited till the Wizard 
Was truly in the pink. 


They framed their Dissolution 
When Davip was unfit; 
O'erwhelming retribution 
Is bound to come of it. 


Who but the prince of pleaders 
Avails at urgent 

To count the Liberal leaders 
And tell them where to lead? 


Who but the man whose heart is 
At one with England’s soul 

Can bind the Liberal parties 
And push them to the poll?” 


‘Twas thus that on the ether 
I heard, or thought I heard, 
The old enchantment-breather 
Describing what occurred. 
The sage who spoke from Surrey 
Seemed singularly hurt 
At England's fatuous hurry 
Whalst he was chained to Churt. 
Evor. 


ANOTHER SPORTING OFFER. 





cline to assist me in carrying out what 
seems to me to be a quite simple ster- 
ling transaction. What is more, it is 
a perfectly legitimate transaction. So 
far from endeavouring to send your 
gold out of the country (which is the 
last thing I wish to do), I merely want 
some more of it shoved on to my ac- 
count. If that is not keeping it in this 
country, then I don't know what is. 
Besides, curse it all! IT am not even 
asking for gold; notes, postal-orders, 
credit, any old thing will do. Not to 
mince matters I must warn you that I 
'am being forced to the sinister con- 
clusion that the whole business has 
been a bankers’ ramp after all. 

However, for the sake of my little 
girl, who has one of your Home Safe 
affairs and is very fond of your head- 
cashier, I should like to give you an- 
other chance. If it be impossible to 
convince you by my financial reason- 
ing (of which, by the way, my wife has 
a very high opinion), what about a 
spot of sport ? 

What I mean is, you have doubtless 
read of the curate who recently in- 
creased (permanently, I trust) his con- 
gregation by challenging the local 
tennis-club to a three-set match. Of 
course you, with your apparently some- 
what stubborn views, may not approve 
his action. I cannot judge of that, be- 
cause we have never really “got to- 
gether” on spiritual topics, have we? 
But in any case, you must admit there 
| is something to be said for the sporting 
|method of conversion, I remember a 





| reverend uncle of mine used to ensure | 


jan excellent church attendance by 





the back at times, and, badly though I 
need that increased overdraft, I am 
pared to give you a fair chance of gus. 
taining your absurd decision. Yo 
pees have me at quite as much of a 
disadvantage in your dining-room 
however spacious it may vt have 
a played ping-pong in a banker's 
dining-room and [ should be terribly 
nervous. 

Come now, what about it? Think of 
the pleasant precedent you wouldestab. 
lish. Consider the innumerable forms 
of industrial, social and political dis. 
putes which might come to be settled 
in a jovial sporting fashion as a result 
of our contest. If you really do not feel 
up to ping-pong (or you funk our side. 
board), we will make it draughts. Or 
Snakes-and-Ladders. I don’t mind, 
Only be a sport. 

Yours expectantly, D.C, 








AN ENVIABLE LOT. 

[Cyril and Sidney, two of the Zoo's tortoises, 
have started their winter sleep.] 
A BARDLET whose takings are far from 

immense 

Is less interested in pounds than in 
pence, 
| But nevertheless on the fall of the quid 
| He found himself envying Cyril and Bid: 


Perceiving that trouble was due to 
begin, 

Old Cyril proceeded to dig himself in, 

Remarking (no doubt), “It would not 
be amiss 

To slumber till Spring on a Worry like 
this.” 





| taking on the local bruisers for as many | And Sidney decided the bad time ahead 

‘rounds as they could stand before de-| Appeared to him also to indicate bed, 

_ciding in favour of a spiritual change of | Esteeming the earth with the Gold 
heart. He was greatly beloved both by | Standard gone 

‘the bruised and the unbruised of his| A thing he would rather be under than 


My pDEAR Banker,—I confess to| parish, but that is by the way. My 


| having been both pained and puzzled | point is that the Church need not have | 


| by your statement that the suspension | all the fun. 
_ of the Gold Standard and the conse-| Let you and me decide this vexed 
| quent easing of the financial situation question of my overdraft, not by irri- 
and all that does not automatically | tating and complicated financial argu. 
sweep away the obstacles which were | ments which lead us—or, at any rate, 
blocking the way to an extension of | lead me—nowhere, but by a healthy 
my overdraft. jand straightforward sporting contest. 
The Government, through the Press, | I think you will admit that as the un- 


| distinctly assured me that “the banks | mistakably aggrieved party I have the | 


| will be open as usual for the convenience | right to select the 
_of their customers, and there is no 
_ reason why sterling transactions should 
_ be affected in any way.” The italics 
are mine, because naturally the Govern- 
| ment were in too much of a hurry to 
_ think of italics. ‘ 
| _ Your attitude in the face of this pro- 
clamation is almost incredible. Not 
| only do you deliberately to have 
_ flouted the Cabinet's implied command 
to study my convenience, but you de- 


game. We do not 
want to be too violent, so what about 
ping-pong? Even a banker surely can 
play ping-pong. ; 


and financial standing, your dining- 
room is pretty sure to be of more lordly 
dimensions than mine. The south-west 
corner of our sideboard has a knack of 

catching strangers in the lower part of 








N 


" 


Best of three sets on alternate dining. | 
room tables. That is rather decent of | 
me because, judging from your girth | 


on. 


Both Cyril and Sidney instinctively 
knew 

when after Christmas the taxes 
are due 

And we must obey a peremptory mem. 
The fork-out will not be extended to 
them. 


That 


These fancies perhaps may be open to 
doubt, 

But one thing at least I am certain 
about; 

_A bard to whom slumber’s by worry 
forbid : 

Can hardly help envying Cyril and Sid. 


| “The party leaders turn to and fro in their 
| perplexity, weaving and unweaving 
| combinations.” —- Article by Mr, Wissres 
| Cuvecnite in Daily Paper. F 

We had no idea they were still worm, 
leven by politicians. 
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THE “DOCTOR'S MANDATE.” 


Mr. Luoyp Georce. “I THINK IT IS A GREAT BETRAYAL OF 
INTERESTS TO GO TO THE COUNTRY WITHOUT ME.” 


THE 
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MORE EXPLANATIONS. 
Now that the daily Press have made 
it clear exactly why Mr. “Teppy ” 
Jomn of Chelsea has taken up boxing 
as @ career, it seems only fair that a 


| little light should be thrown upon the | 





You will readily imagine then what 
a great disappointment it was to my 
father when I failed to be ordained, 
and it was mainly to please him, a zeal- 
ous high churchman, that I fell back 
upon steeple-jacking as a career. 

Am I getting on? Well, it all seemed 





unusual careers adopted by other| very strange at first, but I soon began 
| children of distinguished parentage. | to make headway once I got a footing. 
| To this end we are publishing below a/|I like it, you know, too; and in some 
| series of interviews which it has been | ways it seems to widen one’s outlook. 





our Special Representative’s privilege 
| to obtain. 
Wuy I Have Become a STeepie- 
JACK. 
(By Lewis Gunn, son of Canon Gunn, 
of Bigger Steeple-Bumpstead.) 
Why did I become a steeplejack ? 


ask me; and, of course, I tell them. 
Some of you do not know me and there- 
fore cannot ask me, but I will tell you 
just the same. 

I was, as it happens, intended for the 
Church, and it was thought that one 
day I might follow in my father’s foot- 
steps, provided that the continuous 
agitation for shifting the position of the 


pulpit in the parish church did not 
materialise. 


* *e & 
| Wuy I nave Become a SpectaLity 
SALESMAN. 


| (By the Hon. Ivor Flatfoot, son of the 


Duke of Debtford. Educated at 
Eton and Cowley.) 


| 
| 


When my friends ask me why I have | 
That is a question that all my friends | become a salesman, IL invariably answer| of my public. 


“Why not?” I admit that when I came 
down from the Varsity my intentions 
| were vague, though honourable; but, 
|chancing to see an advertisement for 
a salesman of the Public School type, 
preferably a duke’s son with own 
bicycle, I applied for the job. Of course 
I was more in jest than in earnest, but, 
being offered the post, I took it. 

What am I selling? Oh, pore. 


| Yes, on the whole it is a pleasant job. 














One has to have rather a hard neck at 
times; but there, I was awarded my 
Collar while at Eton. 

Things are going pretty well, especi- 
ally in the second-hand pup-selling line. 
I have sold as many as a dozen pups 
before breakfast. 

How is the duke? Oh, he’s recover- 
ing gradually, I think. Yes, I sold him 
a pup last week, and I believe he was 
pretty badly bitten. 

“6.2 
Way I nave ENTERED A CONVENT. 


(By Lady Gaga Gate-Crasher, Lord 
Turnstile’s daughter.) 


As you know, shortly after my début 
on the talkies I was inundated with 
letters of congratulation from millions 
This sort of thing 8 
always upsetting to a girl of tempera- 
ment, so I have cancelled a number 
contracts with Elstree and Hollywo 
and am going into seclusion for 4 while. 

Of course there was other trouble 
too. WALLACE Berry never really for- 
gave me for playing opposite RonwIE 
CoLEMAN in the Three Little Bears; and 
you know what men are. ; 

Am I taking up religion as a career: 
Heaven alone knows. 


ne 
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Wuy I Have Become a Beaury- 
SPECIALIST. 


(By the Hon. Violet Ray, Lord O' Zone’s 


eldest daughter.) 


Well, the days are gone when a 
woman was content to sit quietly at 
home with her children. Have I any 
children? No; and quite frankly one 
hasn't time for that sort of thing when 





| thanks. ae: 


'one is wrapped up in one’s business. 


Have I any need to work? Of course 


| not. Who has, these days? But that’s 
| no excuse for idling. Yes, I shall be at 
| Miirren again for the winter sports this 


rear. 
your S85 


Wuy I am WRITING FOR THE Press. 


| (By Margot Mashie-Smith, daughter of 


Mr. Smith and step-sister of 
Colonel Bogus-Bogey.) 


My friends are always asking me why 


| | write for the Press 


No doubt, but we will leave it there, 


A ROMAN HOLIDAY. 


A young bull, filled with the joie de vivre, 


| recently careered through part of Rome and | 


was captured, after much excitement, by 


| the men of a cavalry regiment into whose 
barracks he had broken. He was an amiable | 


bull, and there were no casualties. | 
Tut Roman skies were bright, 
And bright the Roman shoppers ; 
It was a day that’s quite 
The thing, in Kent, for hoppers; 
It thrilled a Roman bull, 
A sportive beast and nippy, 
Until he got so full 
Of beans that he was dippy. 
Into the city ways 
He sped, and at his coming 
Confusion turned to gaze 
And fairly set things humming. 
He paralysed the shops, 
Upset the hawkers’ barrows, 
Defied the Roman cops 
And scattered men like sparrows. 
From street to street he passed 
With bucking and cavorting, 
While people stood aghast 
Merely to hear him snorting. 
Still on he held his course 
Until he sought an entry 
Into a barracks (horse) 
Where stood a Roman sentry. 
And there at first he found 
His further progress barred out 
The hero stood his ground ; 
What’s more, he turned the guard 
out. 
Like men they faced the fray ; 
Stern was their mien and chilling; 
But there behind them lay 
The place they used for drilling. 
It drew him like a spell ; 
He paused for half a minute, 
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Then with a joyous yell 
Went for them, and was in it. 
But there were troopers there, 
Men of the Something-ini, 
Who poured into the square, 
Sporting, and very beany. 
They hemmed him round by scores; 
In squadrons they pursued him; 
They dodged like matadors; 
Like toreadors they shooed him. 
They got him with a sheet 
Chucked o’er his head to blind him, 
And led him down the street 
With cheering crowds behind him. 
It was a pleasant lark, 
An hour of airy capers 
That somehow caused remark 
And got into the papers ; 
Yet Rome’s a classic spot, 
And on reflection, O bull, 
You might have, might you not, 
Have gone for something no-ble ¢ 


Life was not all a spree 
In those old days of glory; 
HoRatIvs, ¢€.9., 
Is still renowned in story; 
And, I maintain, a beast 
Of true heroic fibre, 
Given your chance, at least 
Ought to have swum the Tiber. 
Dum-Dum. 





Things We Should Not Have 
Dared to Say. 


“Lily Damita, who appears completely 
appointing.” 


Dramatic Criticism in Daily Paper. 


renowned shoot, hour London. Expensive, 





ants.” —Advt. in Daily Paper, 
|For ourselves we prefer the birds we 
murder to be quite fresh. 


clothed practically the whole time, is dis- | 


“Unexpected Vacancy for Sportsman in 


but exceptionally heavy bag of high pheas- 
; 
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THE NEW ARCHITECTURE. 
(With grateful acknowledgments in many 
quarters.) 


One of the most striking examples 
of the modern medium-sized country 
house is “Last Word,” built to the 
designs of Mr. Robert Turvey, whose 
first essay in purely domestic architec- 
ture is represented by this remarkable 
work, The commission was entrusted 
to him by Mr. Eaton Jackett, the rising 
novelist, whose masterpiece, The Urge 
of Childhood, has already run into thou- 
sands of editions. Mr. Turvey has been 
assisted, we understand, in the prepara- 
tion of plans by his y and 
favourite sister, who is familiarly known 
as Topsy. To her, therefore, must be 





Not that living and sleeping accom- 
modation have been forgotten. From 
each turn of the spiral there juts out 
an apartment cleverly supported upon 
staysof molybdenum steel. Theinternal 
appointments may not be very com- 
fortable, as the present generation un- 
derstands comfort, but any comment to 
this effect is met by Mr. Turvey with 
the laughing rejoinder that we are too 
luxurious in our habits and that there 
will be before long a reaction to more 
severe ways. Only the future can settle 
this point. 

There is, for example, no adequate | 
provision for the admission of furni- | 
ture, the circular staircase being too} 
narrow to allow the passage of any 





object more unwieldy than a tea-tray. 


Each carries a neat label giyj 
weight which it is warranted to ae 
The position of the windows does away 
with any fenestration, so often an un- 
satisfactory feature of the modern 
house, and also ensures complete 
privacy. 

The fireplaces throughout are situ: 
ated at the top of the room close under 
the ceiling, a position which reduces the 
inconvenience caused by a smoki 
fire. A visitor of ordinary height can 
by stretching up his hands enjoy the 
comfortable glow of the fire, though 
warming the feet on a cold day is less 
easy. Nothing is more interesting than 
the doors, which are of wrought-iron 
covered with a preparation of asbestos, 
They disappear entirely when you press 





attributed some of the 
credit or ar see f 
for the resultsachieved. 

o Last Word ” is a 
sincere effort at self- 
expression, courageous 
'on the part both of 
| those who designed it 
and even more of those 
who propose to occupy 
it. Anything like servile 
imitation of the char- 
acteristics of WREN or 
Intco Jonns, to name 
two conspicuous archi- 
tects of the , has 
been avoided in favour 
of traditions which are 
at once more ancient 
and more modern. The 
outeome is a house 
which combines the 
spirit of the t or 
future with that of the 
Stone Age. Every line 
of the building seems to 
remind us of 
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Husband (bitterly). “Anwp I KNOW PERFECTLY weLL I coULD Do 
JOB IN HALF-A-MINUTE IF I HAD A HAIRPIN.” 





and inventions, while through it all runs 
a thread of retrospect—a glance back, 
as it were, lingering and almost path- 


wonderful. 


The house is built in corkscrew shape, | selves and left there is more likely to be | unintentional. 
a single spiral ascending in graceful | adopted. 
curves to a height of many feet. It is| cushions are used, a sim 


impossible to exhibit a ground plan of 
it as it really has not got one, nor 


would photographs do it justice. If the | 
design can be said to follow one type of | 


architecture more than another, per- 
haps, as the visitor climbs the newel 
staircase, which forms the main feature 
of the interior, the Perpendicular Style 
may suggest itself. me architects 
have been known to forget the stair- 
cases, an omission the inconvenience 
of which needs no demonstration. Mr. 
Turvey has not fallen into this trap. 
His house is practically all staircase. 





~s 


etic, to days when life was simpler than | the difficulty, and an alternative pro-| are obvious. The reference to be de- 
it is now. It is all very original and very | posal that the necessary appointments | tected in this name to modern financial 





The designer's suggestion that some | 
chairs and tables should be deposited on | 
the roof from an air-ship hardly meets | 


should be built up in the rooms them- | 


At present only rugs and | 
ple expedient | 
which is useful for labour-saving but | 
something of a novelty to those un- 
accustomed to sit on the floor at meals. 
The proportions of the dining-room are 
excellent. It goes by the name of The 
Cabbage-Room, for not only are the 
walls coloured in the tint of that 
familiar vegetable, but the apartment 
is shaped in the form of a cabbage, a 
suggestive piece of mimicry which only 
a genius would have attempted. The 
windows are in the floor and are made 
of strong glass, so that anyone who 
stands on them will not fall through. 





edge into the ga 


& spring and reappear 
when you press another, 
The banging door, that 
fruitful source of neur- 
asthenia, thus becomes 
impossible. Some little 
care must be exercised 
in keeping clear of the 
door when it reappears, 
or you may be knocked 
down ; but with practice 
the operation becomes 
perfectly safe. 

Quite the pleasantest 
apartment in the house 
is the living-room on 
the roof, from which a 
noble view of the sur- 
rounding country may 
be obtained. Nothing 
could be more simple 
than the room itself, 
for it has no ceiling and 
no walls, though there 
is a balustrade of ex- 
panded metal to pre- 
vent a fall over the 
rden below. This room 
has been christened The Overdraught, 
for reasons which on a windy evening 


THE 





conditions is, we are assured, purely 


Space will not permit the enumera- 
tion of further attractive details. 
Sufficient has been said to show that 
“Last Word” is a house possessing an 
individuality of its own. A.C. 








“ Morality, Heavenly Link!” 


“ Registration for the extra-moral students 
of Queen’s University is going on at present. 
Canadian Paper. 


“He had shot and fished and consumed 


innumerable kippers in night-clubs.” 
Magazine Serial. 


We once had a shot at a night-club 
kipper, but it was too high. 
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Athletic Householder (on last day of Summer-Time, suddenly), “ Por THat CLOCK BACK!” 
Burglar (with great presence of mind). “ Tuar’s sest wot I POPPED IN TO DO FoR you, Guv’NoR.” 














THE TREES IN OUR ROAD: 
An Ecuo or MIDSUMMER. 


Ur at King’s Standing, October or June 
The pine-trees are singing their lullaby-tune; 
Long days or short days, blow hard or blow soft, 
The wood-wind plays on through the branches 
aloft, 


Till the sun sets between them and up swims the moon. 


Wine-red glow the stems at the set of the sun; 
By moonlight they’re pillars of silver and dun; 
In the midsummer noon as they bask in the calm 
The breath of their tresses is incense and. balm; 
There’s music and colour and odour in one. 


sut under the hill, where my humble abode 
Looks out on the tar of a ribbon-built road, 
We’ve a nice little sample of pines of our own, 
Just planted last year, yet they’re very well 
grown, 
For Pinus excelsa is quite in the mode. 


At my little front-gate they have put in a p'ne— 
Just one of five hundred, all straight in a line— 
As plain as a pike-staff, and ugly at that, 
As stiff as a poker, as black as your hat, 
And built like a tree in a Cubist design. 


eteteenieeeteereeceees 


Its boughs are a gridiron black from the fire, 
Its tresses are trailed in a tangle of wire; 
The song that it sings is a babel of bosh, 
A concert of worry, a talkie of tosh, 
With questions that bother and answers that tire. 


Its babble will never be out of my ken, 
For it’s laid on right into my own little den, 
With duds from the office, mistakes from the 
stores, 
Demands there ’s no dodging from pestilent bores, 
And “Sorry you're troubled” five times out of ten. 


Sometimes I have dreams of a day to arise 

When no one rings up but the witty and wise, 
When the local exchange is commendably strong 
In giving right numbers more often than wrong, 

And fewer cross-questions get crooked replies, 


But ere that day dawns the black pole at my gate 
Shall branch to the heavens, renewing its state, 
Shall stand a green glory, a murmurous pine 
With a breath as of incense, a flush as of wine, 
And tbe pines on King’s Standing shall nod to their 
mate, 
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CONVERSATION GOLF. 


“MARVELLOUS air one gets up here,” 
said the man. 

“Ts it?” said I. 

The air was absolutely foul. = 

“That’s a sparrow-hawk hovering, 


said the man, pointing to some nasty 
_ spot in the sky. 


ibly,” I replied with 


“Very 
did not care if it was a 


hauteur. 


| boiled owl. 


“How plainly one can see France!” 
said the man. “You can almost pick 
out the buildings on the other side.” 


“Mph,” I said. 
We are an island people, I believe. 


_ We are becoming, I hope, more British 


every day. At a moment of national 


"emergency such as the present it ill 
_ becomes us to simulate curiosity about 
/ a country that not only tries to dump 
_ luxuries in our ports but actually re- 
_ mains on the Gold Standard. Clearly 


the man was a cad. 
I knew of course the game he was 


_ playing, or trying to play—the usual 


game played by a stranger whom one 


picks up at a club. He was a 
middle-aged man, hard-bitten (at least 
I hope so) and wearing a yellow pull- 
over. With a lucky lead of one hole he 
meant to consolidate his advantage by 
boosting the atmosphere. At two up 
he tried to clinch his success by dis- 
gusting references to ornithology. 

to the good, he became a mere anti- 
patriot, hoping to snatch a cheap 
victory by posing as a cosmopolitan 
fldneur. But I bided my hour. 

I holed a long putt on the fourth 
green for a half. That shook him 
visibly. 

“How delightful the thyme smells!” 
was the best he could do. 

1 had noticed some kind of objec- 


_ tionable odour myself, but I refused to 
_ admit the fact. I had earned the right 
| to put in a counter-blow and I had laid 
_my plan of campaign. 


“Queer sort of political situation,” 
I said as we walked to the fifth tee, 
“hunting for formulas like this.” 


| It was good enough. He sliced badly | 
| into the long grass, while I went down 
| the centre of the fairway. I rested for 


| a few moments, picking out houses in 


_ France or wherever it was, while he and | 


| his caddie hunted for their formula. 
| They did not find it. 

| I determined to play a cool and wary 
| game after this. There was much that 
| I might have said as he came up moist 
and blasphemous to the sixth. I had 
seen a dead ll, for instance, but 
I said nothing a it, and there was 
a German liner standing close into 
shore. It is not the best policy to 
hammer your opponent too heavily at 





i 


|ment we shall all of us pull through.” 





| 
the start and provoke unlimited re-| 


was bound to be intense. We walked 


prisals. I preferred to stick to my orig- | with set faces to the tee, each of us 


inal line. I merely asked him how he | 


thought the North of England would 
vote as a whole on the policy of Pro- 
tection, and the ruse availed." He made 
a noise like an ailing cow and topped 
into a bunker, though the wind, smell- 
ing strongly of thyme, was at his back. 

But he was not without resources 





and, gaining a short hole by pointing 
out the autumnal tints in the woods, | 
he was still two up at the turn. I won) 
the long tenth by alluding to bi-metal- | 
lism, but he pulled me back again at 
the eleventh, and had the insufferable 
audacity at the twelfth tee to ask me 
whether I had seen the Roman remains 
at Richborough. I had, but if he thought 
he could make me scoop my drive by 
alluding to a lot of miserable rubbish 
left here by the troops of CLauptus he 
was mistaken, and I soon proved it to 
him. I laid my approach as dead as 
the Emperor Honorivs and stood one 
down. I should have been level with 
him at the next if the mouldy air of 
the Downs, with its vile scent of thyme, 
had not blown my ball off the green; 
and he increased his advantage by 
driving almost sixty yards nearer 
France than I did, which filled him 
obviously with overweening pride. 

It was a moment for dispensing with 
tradition. He had the honour and was 
opening his mouth, probably to make 
some coarse remark about botany! 
which would have ruined my back-| 
swing, when I took the game into my 
own hands. 

“It’s a difficult situation,” I said to 
him, smiling pleasantly, “but the old 
country is not dead yet.” 

He stared open-mouthed. He could 
hardly believe his ears. I don’t suppose 
any opponent had ever been three holes 
down to him in all his hard-bitten, 
yellow-pull-overed life on the fifteenth | 
tee and had had the nerve to come up| 
cool and smiling with a remark about | 
politics just before the drive. The| 
wind was out of his sails. 

“What d’ you mean?” he said. 

“Just what I say,” ILanswered. “It’s 
an awkward situation, but I do really 
think that with a National Govern- 





He did, anyway. Right into the 
little spinney on the left. Very likely 
it was full of sparrow-hawks. It took 
him five shots to get to the green. So 
ruffled was he that I took the next two 
holes with a mere reference to Mr. 
Puitie SNowDEN’s peerage and the 
curious position of Mr. Ltoyp Grorag, 
the first of which made him fluff a 
mashie pitch and the second socket an 
iron. 

Clearly the drama at the eighteenth 





searching in his mind for the death. 
blow. Very suddenly there was an 
awful noise overhead. 

“That must be the air-mail,” said the 
man. 

I doubt if a more dastardly attack 
has ever been delivered. In a fey mo- 
ment I might have looked up at the 
wretched thing. But I held my ground. 

“T don’t think it was,” I said. “J 
think it was a wheatear.” 

Then I drove. It was a fairly decent 
one. He searched in his pocket for 
his peg tee. 

“We must all press forward,” I said, 
“against the ranks of Squandermania.” 

He drove. It went about sixty-five 
yards. I had a putt in hand and won. 
I thank the Pare Mrister for it. 
Evo. 


FROM BOOKS TO BEEF. 

Jorn to-day; no more visits to the 
butcher. 

How the Meat Society works :— 

Farmers throughout the country 
parade their fattest beasts before the 
Joint Selection Committee of the Meat 
Society. From these the Committee 
choose the Joint of the Week, and 
compile a supplementary list of joints 
which they can highly recommend. 

Now suppose for a moment that you 
are already a member of the Meat 
Society. Every week you receive in 
good time for the family Sunday dinner 
a prime specimen of the Joint of the 
Week. Enclosed with this is a copy 
of Meat Society Menus, a tasteful pu 
lication, which is free and contains an 








|appreciation of the Joint of the Week 


by a connoisseur of eating, together 
with descriptions by properly qualified 
gourmets of the joints in the recom- 
mended supplementary list. 

Tastes differ, and you may of course 
receive a leg of mutton on the day when 
your whole being cries out for sirloin of 
beef. In that case you can return the 
joint within five days and ask in ex- 
change for another from the supple 
mentary list. All you are charged foris 
the joint you eventually keep. Every 
joint is forwarded in due course to 
some other member of the Society. 
There is absolutely no waste. 

Mr. J. B. Feastley says: “‘ When the 
Meat Society began I believed that it 
could do good service for the ordinary 
unintelligent eater. Now I am certain 
of it, and the continued success of the 
Society shows that more and more 
eaters are realising how perfectly it can 
feed them.” 

Why choose your own meat! 

Let us do it for you. 

Join to-day! 
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Cook. “ Don’? THAT MUSIC SOUND BEAUTIFUL?” 


Kitchen-maid. “ Yes, THAT IT DO. 








“PUNCH” TO LORD BYNG OF VIMY. 
Great Soldier, who on many a stricken field 
Undaunted steadfastness of soul revealed ; 

Wise Governor, unmoved by faction’s hum 
Throughout your awreum quinquennium, 

Avoiding flights flamboyant or Icarian, 

And though a JULIAN never a Cesarian— 

None of the laurels that you won and wore 

For splendid services in Peace and War 

Proved in the winning of them quite as hard 

As those which crown you when you leave “The Yard 
Your irksome duties resolutely done— 

Once more the finest Force under the sun, 
Regenerated by your selfless zeal, 

And the best bulwark of the common weal. C. L. G 


Sete 





I ALLUS prop urke THE ‘InpIAN Love Liwericss.’” 








THE CESAREWITCH. 


I HAVE often heard it called the Seizerwitch; and a 
man I know insists on labelling it the Scissorvitch. I once 
heard it called the Kaiserwitch, and it has, I believe, been 
referred to as the Caesurawitch. Some people allude to 
it as “Not the Cambridgeshire, the other one,” or simply 
the “You know,” when asking or giving advice; or if the 
horses have easy names they get out of it that way. 

I am happy to have been the means of putting the mind of 
one of my friends at rest regarding the correct pronunciation. 

Jones, as usual, has a good thing for the race. “Old boy,” 
he said to me recently, “ back Khorsheed for the Sizzwitch.” 

“ The sez which ¢”’ I queried, employing the popular jargon. 

“Oh, is that how it’s pronounced ¢”’ he said with ob- 
vious relief; “I’d often wondered.” 
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A NOSEBAG IN MAYFAIR. 


Ever since George Bottlesham mar- 
ried our cousin Ina we have felt in the 
family that somewhere behind his 

leasant facade there must be a grave 
ack of balance; and when I saw him 
the other day dressed in an ordinary 
flannel suit and hanging up a pair of 
spurs beside his hat in the hall of the 
club I was pretty certain of it. For he 
is the sort of man who ordinarily thinks 
nothing of getting out his super-charged 
motor-car to a letter. 

“My dear .” I cried, “what- 
| ever have you been doing with those ?”’ 

“Oh, just coming up from the office,” 
he said. “Asa matter of fact I’ve sold 








the Whizzley and I’m using a nag. 
Much simpler,” 


“Everywhere,” said George—“ office, 
club, shops and last night to a regi- 
mental dinner. He’s far less trouble 
to park than a car, and if a Robert 
gets restive about him he has the good 
sense to move on. And you see he 
knows every bit of London and all the 
short cuts probably better than his 
cabby master did, and I only have to 
murmur ‘Trafalgar Square’ or ‘St. 
James Street’ and he seems to know. 
There’s no question of steering him. I 
take the wheel occasionally in merry- 
go-rounds and crossing Oxford Street, 
but I’m hoping he’ll master the lights 
in a week or two. As a matter of fact 
I usually read the paper as we go along. 

“You know yourself how hopeless 
the traffic’s getting? I can’t tell you 
how marvellous it feels to stroll clean 


—— 
—————— 


did. Ina thought of it,” ex. 
plained. I might have guessed that, 

“What do you do about a horn?” 

“For the first few days he had rather 
a jolly cough which cleared the road 
wonderfully, but he’s getting over that 
now with good food and so I’ve had a 
bicycle bell fixed on his bonnet.” 

“And what do you do when it 
rains?” 

“T keep a big golf umbrella in a 
basketwork case that came off Aunt 
Mimi’s tricycle and it keeps us both | 
fairly dry.” 

“ And lighting at night?” 

“ He’s got a lamp on his nose and a 
red one behind the saddle and the 
battery goes in a black box slung 
underneath his tummy. In time Ih 
to train him to use a small light on his 








| “Sold theWhizzley?” 
| I echoed in astonish- = 
| ment. = SA 


“And bought a cab-| _ 
‘horse for a tenner.| - 
| Come in here and have 
a sherry while you re- 
cover.” 

“This is not just a 
rather poor joke, 
George?” I asked. 

For answer he flicked 
some bits of straw from 
his trousers. “Thetruth 
is,” he said, ‘that when 
the new petrol-tax came 
| in it meant I couldn’t 
have a car, because the 
Whizzley simply drank 
the stuff and I couldn’t 
bear to have another 
make. SoI sold her,on 
a day, as it happened, 
when there was the 
| devil of a hoo-ha in the 
papers about increas- 
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Manager (to applicant for post as traveller). “‘Tak MAN I WANT MUST 
BE ABLE TO SHIFT AN APPARENTLY HOPELESS LINE. 
DONE ANYTHING LIKE THAT?” 

Applicant. “Writ, I've MARRIED OFF SEVEN PLAIN DAUGHTERS.” 


HAVE YOU EVER 


tail asa direction-signal 
before we turn acorner.” 
“ Poor, poor George!” 
Isaid. “I must gonow. 
I'll have a look at him 
outside.” 
“Do,” said ‘ 
==> |“‘and sell that smelly 
| little car of yours on 
your way home. . . .” 
What with George's 
. | boyish enthusiasm and 
_1=— |the Amontillado I left 
== |the Club wondering 
<<) |sadly if perhaps the 
SO. | motor-car was not in- 
deed doomed in Lon- 
don. But I was m- 
stantly reassured ba 
nate I observed that Apollo, 
f a bung -eyed hack 
parked amongst the 
cars along the kerb, 
had already kicked 
both of Colonel Huff- 
snort’s headlights to 








ing the demand for English-grown 
corn. I was walking away from the 
auction, feeling a bit maudlin about 
the old bus, when suddenly a wheel 
| dropped clean off a hansom-cab nearly 
/on my toe. It must have been about 
| the penultimate hansom. And what 
_ with the plight of the driver and the 
British farmer, and the effects of a 
goodish lunch, I found myself a little 
_ later leading the horse proudly down 
| Berkeley Street.” 

| “Was he very—very second-hand ? ” 
I asked. 

“Pretty. But I handed him over to 
an old coachman I knew for a thorough 
overhaul. You know, a rich mixture 
_ fora few days, cut and shampoo for the 
body-work, non-skid es and one or 
two extras. And now he’s such a joy I 
just couldn’t be without him in London.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you 





| really ride the brute?” 


Y 


through a whole block and then blow 
down the Robert’s neck. Taxi-drivers 
hate me. And you know what a car’s 
like to start these cold mornings? A 
horse gets up by himself, frightfully 
early, and is all hotted-up and gallopy 
long before you are. 


“I could give you a thousand reasons | 


why anyone who continues to keep a 
car in London these days in preference 
toa horse is batchy. For one thing, you 
can’t run out of juice. One nose-bag 
and a couple of puddles’! last an animal 
all day. And for another, there are 
none of the footling little repairs which 
used to irritate me so—nuts off, rattles, 
punctures, greasing and all the rest of 
it. And a bad mechanical breakdown 
like a spavined big end or a corked 
hock is very rare.” 

“What do you call him?” I asked. 
“Elsinore or Tishy or something ? ” 

“Apollo. Handsome is as hansom 


pieces and was busily exploring the 
mixed contents of a suitcase on the 
back of the car in front of him. Enric. 





Companionate Kennelage. 
“Homely Dogs, lady or gentleman, or two 
| sharing, reasonable, central.” 

Advt. in Local Paper. 


Pearls of the Pellucid. 
“It was at Sidmouth that Queen Victoria 
| spent her first winter. She was not a year 
old.” —Gossiper in Evening Paper. 
pistes 








The Government’s Girl Friend. 
“These five are Sir Herbert Samuel, Lord 

Reading, Sis Donald McLean (Minister of 

Education). . . .”—Evening Paper. 





“A Dry-Cleaned Suit must be washed in 
Benzine, or it will show brown patches on the 
first dusty day. We do. 's Laundry. 

Advt. in South African Paper. 
We do too; but one can always sponge 
one’s face. 
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SEES IT THROUGH. 


“THE LAURELS” 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 
V.—Tue Birrupay Grrr. 

Tue birthdays of the young Birdi- 
kins were always made occasions of in- 
nocent enjoyment, and high were the 
anticipations of with which all 
four children awoke on the morning 
upon which Charles entered upon his 
thirteenth year. No lessons would be 
required of them, and Miss Smith 
_ would be released altogether from her 
/usual attendance upon her young 
_ charges, being set free for the soothing 
occupation of darning their stockings 
_ and seeing to the buttons on 

their underwear, and at full 
| liberty to use what leisure re- 
| mained over for the pursuance 
| of her own re, so long as 


| it was such as to meet with 
the approval of her em 
fee 


vers. 

my dear Charles,” 
| said Mr. Birdikin when he had 
| received his son’s morning duty 
and congratulated him upon 
| the attainment of another step 
| in life’s journey, ‘‘as you have 
now reached the ripe age of 
twelve I conjecture that you 
_ will scarcely expect to receive 
_ the commemorative gifts with 
| which such an occasion as we 
_ are now celebrating has been 
_ marked in your more immature 
years.” 

Charles’s face fell, and Mrs. 
| Birdikin made haste to say, 
“Your papa’s remark, Charles, 
| is made in a spirit of whimsi- 
| cality. Pray accept from your 





“For the enjoyment of your father’s 
gift you must wait, my dear Charles, 
until the claims of appetite have been 
satisfied. Its immediate contemplation, 
however, need not be denied you. 
Come hither.” ; 

With this he led the expectant strip- 
ling to a window which commanded a 
view of the sweep of gravel in front of the 
mansion. Usually empty at this time of 
the morning, this was now occupied by 
the figure of Bodger, the coachman, 
who was leading a beautiful little Welsh 

ny, which at a signal from his master 

e now brought up to the window. 





| mother this volume of virgin 

per, bound, as you see, in 
, blue morocco with your initials 
| stamped upon it in gold, in 
which you are invited to set | 
| down such moral reflections as 








_ occurto you from time to time, 
or such as you may derive from 
your day’s reading.” 
| To this handsome and timely gift 
_ were added those of Charles’s brother 
| and sisters, prepared under the advice 
of their parents and the supervision of 
| Miss Smith. These were a volume of 
_ sermons by their kinsman, the Lord 
Bishop of B—chester, from Henry, a 
warm muffler knitted by her own hand 
| from Clara, and from Fanny the Golden 
| Rule, illuminated in colour by herself 
_and suitably framed for suspension 
| over her brother's bed. 
_ When the expressions of pleasure 
_drawn from the delighted lad over 
these tokens of fraternal affection had 
subsided, Mr. Birdikin said, still in that 
vein of drollery with which he was ac- 
customed to temper the authority of 
a parent at such times of relaxation, 





NY 





duce Charles to the science of equita. 
tion at this early age. A m 
degree of skill in the use and manage. 
ment of the equine race is ing to 
a gentleman, and I myself nara 
years frequently took pleasure in be. 
striding a horse.” 

“Papa on a horse!” ejaculated 
Fanny with a laugh. ‘That would in. 
deed be a sight to induce mirth.” 

Mr. Birdikin’s brow darkened. “Pray 
subdue your tendency to unti 
cachinnation, Fanny,” he said. “ 
the increasing bulk that attends middle 





age in those whose duties call them to 
occupy their time in seden 
postures I relinguished the use 
of the saddle some years ago, 
But as a young man of some 
consequence I obeyed the 
wishes of my own father in 
joining in the pleasures of the 
chase, and was known far and 
wide as an intrepid pursuer of 
the vulpine species.” 

“IT well remember,” said 
Mrs. Birdikin, “being carried 
in my father’s chariot to a 
meet of the fox-hounds, The 
mark made upon the heart of 
a modest but not uns 
ible maiden by the sight of 
your father seated erect upon 
his elegant steed led eventual 
_| to that happy union to whi 
my children owe their being. 
Do you recollect, Mr. Birdikin, 
(4 how one of the accidents at- 
“\) tendant upon the manly 

©} led to wi being depontall tg 
“ | your mettlesome mount in a 
duck-pond, and how the 
proximity of the carriage in 
which sat a young girl hitherto 
=| unknown to you enabled you 
|| to be conveyed back to your 
home with no further damage 








“FoR THE £NJormMeNr OF YOUR FATHER’S GIFT YOU 


MUST WAIT, MY DEAR CHARLES.” 


The delight of the fortunate lad at 
this munificent gift, which marked alike 
the generosity and the affluence of a fond 
parent, knew no bounds. Each child in 
turn was permitted to administer a 
lump of sugar to the pony, and when at 
last it was led away by Bodger and the 
family seated themselves at table it 
formed the subject of gleeful anticipa- 
tion, in which all joined, though the 
enjoyment of the gift was at present to 
be confined to one. 

This was explained by Mr. Birdikin, 
when he judged that the natural ex- 
uberance of childhood had had sufficient 
scope and that it wastime that the voice 
of authority should be heard. “I con- 
fess,” he said, “that it was not without 
some hesitation that I decided to intro- 





done than the spoiling of your 
fine scarlet coat and the risk of 
a rheumy distemper owing to 
your immersion, which was mercifully 
averted by an immediate retirement to 
the shelter of the blankets ’”’ 
“To that fortunate accident,” re- 
turned Mr. Birdikin with a courteous 
inclination of the head towards his 
helpmate, ‘“‘and to the handsome in- 
heritance to which I succeeded not long 
afterwards I owe whatever satisfaction 
has hitherto attended me in my pro- 
gress through this vale of woe.” He | 
then explained that upon the demise of 
his father and his own approaching 
marriage he had thought it right to pre- 
termit his pursuit of the dangerous 
sport of fox-hunting. “But,” said he, 
“T am not unmindful of the preoced- 
pations that beset adventurous youth. 
You, my dear Charles, have already 
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| Jackass. You will now, under the 
‘tuition of our good Bodger, proceed 
| somewhat farther by learning to con- 
| trol and guide your Pony; and it is my 


| to see you some day holding your own 
_in the mimic contest of the chase on a 
| Horse.” 
” ‘ 
“Indeed, Papa,” returned Charles, 


“T shall do my utmost from henceforth | 
to deserve the confidence you have so | 


amiably displayed towards me, and 
| trust you will no longer have to rebuke 


cause for displeasure in the past.” 
“There speaks my own son,” said 
Mrs. Birdikin, whose preference, if 
_ preference she had with regard to her 
offspring, was towards the mercurial 
Charles rather than to the more temper- 
ate Henry, in spite of the latter’s closer 
resemblance to his worthy father. ‘| 
conceive, Mr. Birdikin, that your birth- 
day gift could not have been better be- 
| stowed than upon one who at so early an 
age shows himself anxious to leave the 
| delinquencies of childhood behind him.” 


“From henceforth,” said Clara, with 
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bestridden the homely and serviceable the placable smile that so well became 


her childish features, “I shall look to 
my brother for an example of that be- 
haviour which is to be expected by our 


| parents from all of us.” 
desire, if I am spared by Providence, | 


“With that sentiment I would asso- 


|ciate myself,” said Henry, “while re- 
Serving to myself the right of resisting 


it should I not consider it of such a 
character as it would become me to 
follow.” 

“You will always be at liberty, 
remarked Fanny, “to set your own 


” 


jexample, which I do not myself pro- 
'me for the thoughtless disposition | 
which I am fully aware has given you | 


pose to follow under any circumstances 
whatever.” 

These several remarks may be taken 
as indicative of the widely different 
dispositions already showing themselves 
in the Birdikin children, and of the wis- 
dom required from their parents in 
influencing them towards that stability 
of character to which all their efforts 
as right-living people not without con- 
sequence among their more highly- 
placed neighbours were directed. 

For an account of the proceedings of 
a day so auspiciously begun we must 
postpone the expectations of our 





Mr. Punch’s Crown of Buttered Buns | 
for Deserving Gossip-Writers goes | 


this week to the creator of the | 


following :— 


“Miss Tashman is the apotheosis of the | 
blonde: golden hair so perfectly ordered | 
that a butterfly’s kiss would ruffle it, a lovely | 


pink-sunburn complexion—and no nonsense 
about not wearing plenty of magnificent 
jewellery. 

Better still, her voice is worthy of her 


face : a rich voice, slightly husky without | 


being too deep, full of glamour and italics.” 
Social Commentator in Daily Paper. 





A New Name for Old Buffers. 


“The Cheltenham Flyer is now scheduled 


to cover the 77 miles ‘start to stop’ between 
Swindon and Padding in 67 minutes.” 
Evening Paper. 





Shakespeare and Surtees. 


“Traditionally the English farmer has | 


been a keen hunter of the fox. By one of 


time’s most strange revenges he is now be- | 


coming just as keen a breeder. Ten years 
ago in a very small and tentative way the 


| 


cult of the silver fox was started in this | 


country. What our old friend Yorricks | 
would have said to such a denouement | 


heaven only knows,”— Welsh Paper. 


Alas, poor Jorrocks! 








readers until a further chapter. A. M. 


WHILE OTHERS FAVOUK 
THE MODERN— 
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Assistant (to Customer requiring artistic door-knocker). “I'm soRRY WE HAVEN'T 
WHAT YOU WANT; THE FACT IS PEOPLE AREN'T KNOCKING SO MUCH Now. 


‘THEY'RE RINGING MORE.” 








Not be more surprised to learn its eon. 

tents, 

Which begin as follows :— 

1. “The length of the ‘ neck-cord’ 
which must be attached 

To Number | Green Identity Disc, 

Which was formerly forty-two inches, 

Has been reduced” 

| (Rule, Britannia !) 

| To thirty-two inches.” 

| (God Save the King !) 





| But now comes the big disappointment; 
The voice of approval grows mute. 

| There’s always a rift in the ointment, 

| There’s always a fly in the lute. 


|For when at first sight of this decree 
from the War Office 

| Each loyal soldier tore off his 

Ten inches of surplus cord 

And implored 

| The authorities, without hesitation, 

| To take them for the nation, 

| Well realising that four such lots 

| Would make a complete new neck-cord 
—allowing of course for the knots, 
|He then read on as follows:— 
| 2. “In cases where forty-two inches of 
* neck-cord ’ 
Is already attached to identity dises 
It need not be altered.” 


| 

| Alas! 

| Someone had paltered, 

Courage lost on reconsideration, 

| Or else twenty thousand members of 
the Union of Identity-Dise-Neck- 
Cord-Makers . 

Had staged a Monster Demonstration 

Protesting against the cut. 





And so it seems 
That this ten-inch economy in neck-cord 
Is only for future wars. | 








| But a 
|'Why not economise the remaining 
thirty-two inches 

| By not having 








| Pe isk the ne id 
ECONOMY COMES TO THE WAR OFFICE. -)) 0 \ {o's 


They said with a snought. 
THE fiat has gone forth : |“ We also will help. 
We must spend less 


ust | We too will Effect an Economy 
(And incidentally pay more, With the utmost bonhomie |” 


| And, swelp 


| The country’s in a mess | Me 


| The War-Box takes a hand ! 


| 
| 
| 


And all must put their shoulders to the | They have ! 
oar, | Of a sort. 

And all must nail their colours to the | 
wheel. 


And let the cry go round! 
The War Office has done its bit / 
The Battle-Shack is in on it ! 


They have made a cut! 


Heedless of ruction 
And taking big risks, 


the sword, 


; : : An Army Council Instruction, 
The Army Council has said to itself, | Supsrcr: Jd: ntity Dises— 


kor esse are losing a bit of their | Length of Cord, 


ro Has recently been issued: 
Shall it be noised about that we 8 recently been issued ; 
Are doing damall to help ? 





to give you a kiss you’d 





YN 


But relying, no doubt, on the power of 


And were the Sergeant-Major himself | 


| Future 


| Wars? A. A. 








. 

Storks on the Decline. 

| “The acting M.O.H. reported to the Public 
| Health Committee that in July there were 
| two birds and no deaths, and no notifications 
of cases of infectious disease. 


Local Paper. 





“The next Quarterly Meeting of the 
Worsted Coramittee for the counties of Pork, 
Lancaster and Chester will be held at the 
Bradford Club,”—Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


The County of Pork is never worsted. 





| “At a farmers’ union meeting at Oswestry 
l'on Saturday a suggestion from the Kent 
Farmers’ Union that surplus milk should be 
used for rearing calves instead of flooding 

the market with it was commended to the 
| serious attention of all farmers.’ 


Daily Paper. 
| Much less messy, anyway. 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

| Monday, October 5th,—The Lords got 
through all the stages of the Finance 
| Bill in almost record time. Their powers 
| in connection with Money Bills are of 


| eourse nil, but, as Lord Ponsonsy | 


| seemed to think that the right way to 


| have gone about settling the economic | 


crisis was to have called an international 
| conference for the purpose of stabilis- 
ing currency and price-levels, it does 
not appear that a lengthier discussion 
of the measure by the Opposition 


| would have added anything of material 


far Kashmir. 


value. 


Colonel Howarp-Bury’s songs of| 


| Araby are well known to the House, 
but he is also equal to a tale or two of 


RETARY OF STaTE FOR Inp1A that he 


| should hold an impartial inquiry into 


| been 
ituck on 


recent events there may have cheated 
the Minister of a sigh, 
but it did not charm 
him to an answer in 
the affirmative. 

There seems to have 
more woe than 
board the 
British s.s. Tuck Wo, 
which Chinese soldiers 
and others boarded, ac- 
cording to Sir Basm 
Pero, in search of 
opium. Captain EDEN 
explained that though 
no British subjects were 
molested and only five 
Chinese were beaten, 
the incident must not 
be considered as closed. 


J. Bull. 
DECIDED TO 


An air of mellow benevolence irra- | 


diated Sir Joun Grtmovr’s honest 
features as he explained to Mr. Eve 
(apropos of Kew) that those of ou 
little ones who go accompanied by a 


teacher will not after all be required to | 


“show him first their penny,” except 
on student days, when they will still 
have to show him sixpence. 

None of these sixpences, we may 
gather, is included in the £12 L5s. 6d. 
that Sir KinesLey Woop told Lieut.- 
Colonel Moore is the average annual 
cost to the State of putting a child 
through the elementary schools. The 
smallness of the sum evidently struck 
Mr. Epk, for he inquired rather irrele- 
vantly what was the cost of educating 


a child at Eton or Harrow. “Perhaps | 


the hon. Member would put his question 
down for Thursday?” replied Sir 


Kincsiry, who will have his little joke. | 
Answering Colonel Wepcwoop, the | 


CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER re- 
vealed that this country is paid in 


foreign money annually about eight- | ar | 
| borough or attending a party meeting | 


and-a-half million pounds more than 
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it pays in foreign currency, excluding 
| the War Debt to America. It is some. 
| thing to know that. if the pound should 
| really slump to, say, a thousand billion 
'to the dollar, we shal) have a spot of 
real money coming in with which to 
pay off the National Debt. 

In moving the Second Reading of the 
Foodstuffs (Prevention of Exploita- 
tion) Bill, the PrestipENT oF THE 
Boarp or Trapr’s attitude closely 
recalled that of the tenement dweller 
who was asked by a hastily-summoned 
doctor if there was a bath in the place. 
“Yes, doctor,” was the reply; “but 
Gawd forbid we should ever ’ave to 
use it.” Sir Parr had been so re- 
assured by the Council of the Imported 
Meat Trade and by all the other whole- 
sale and retail associations that he 
didn’t believe he would ever have to 
use the powers supplied by this Bill, 
but then again you never could tell. 





JUDGMENT OF 


LONDON. 
WELL, GIRLS, IT’S A GREAT RELIEF TO ME THAT YOU'VE 


THE 


SHARE THE APPLE BETWEEN YOU.” 


Mr. Strauss could tell, but he had to 
wait until Mr. ALEXANDER, who, of 
course, had no intention of really 
‘opposing the Bill but was justly en- 
titled to call it an electioneering stunt 


had had an opportunity of pointing out 
its various defects as they appeared to 
him. He also had to wait until Mr. 
W. B. Tayior had complained with 
some vehemence that the Government 
had no concern for the poor South- 
West Norfolk farmer. Then Mr. 
Srrauss got busy and made all our 
flesh creep with his picture of the 
awful times we shall have when the 
_food importers refuse to import. Other 
Members of the Opposition derided the 
Bill as so much camouflage that could 
be of no avail against the greedy 
capitalist, and other defenders de- 
fended it on the ground that it was 
adequate to meet a situation that would 
| probably never arise. Thereafter the 
Bill was read a second time, and the 
House, or all of it that was not at Scar- 





(which he did quite a number of times), | 


'ment. Lord Pert explained inter alia 
'that it would save the Exchequer be- 








somewhere else which was not much, 
turned to the Second Reading of the 
Sunday Performances (Temporary 
Regulation) Bill, a measure which the 
Unper Srcrerary ror THE Home 
DEPARTMENT explained was merely in- 
tended to hold up several dozen prosecu- 
tions pending for offences against the 
Sunday Observance Act, 1780, and to 
prevent other prosecutions from being 
instituted until such time as Parliament 
would be in a position to tackle the 
highly controversial question of Sun- 
day closing. Opposition materialised 
in the shape of Mr Suort, who proved 
by no means short of matter, though 
somewhat short in manner. The 
absence of the Atrorngy-GENERAL 
seemed particularly to irk him. Major 
STANLEY explained that the Law Officer 
had been called away but would return 
immediately. This did not appease Mr. 
Snort. He told Major Sran.ey that if 
their positions were 
reversed he (Major 
STANLEY) would be 
shouting and demand- 
ing the presence of the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
“Ah!” replied the 
serpentine MINISTER, 
“but a soft answer such 
as I have given would 
immediately reduce me 
tosilence.”’ “It will not 
reduce me to silence,” 
declared Mr. SuHort 
shortly, and diverted 
his eloquence to some 
obscure nexus between 
the ATroRNey - GEN- 
ERAL and the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. He found stout and 
equally eloquent allies in Mr. Morris 
and Sir Bastt Peto and the vast but 
sentimental Mr. Kepwarp, but when 


it came to a division the antis could | 


only muster a matter of 44 votes. 
Tuesday, October 6th.—It is hard on 
peers who could be better occupied 
elsewhere to have to hang about West- 
minster in case something bobs up from 
the Commons, and they must not be 
blamed if they start grumbling about 
something. I suppose that is why Lords 
Jesse. and Novar and CrawForp be- 
gan togrumble about the Government's 
proposal to carry over the London Pas- 
senger Transport Bill to the next Parlia- 


tween thirty thousand and forty thou- 
sand pounds, but, considering the talk 
of economy that has been going about 
lately, this fact did not seem to influ- 
ence their Lordships as much as might 
be expected. 

Legislators, unlike the Law, do con- 
cern themselves with small things. 
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Would the House otherwise have made 
a kindly and successful effort to save 
the Lindsey County Couneil (Sand- 
hills) Bill from death b Dissolution ? 
Lindsey sounds a nice place, and if the 
intervention of Parliament is necessary 
to settle this affair, whatever it may be, 
between the County Council and the 
| sandhills, no mere Dissolution should 
| be allowed to interfere. 

The Unper-SEcrETARY OF STATE 
FOR SCOTLAND was not so convinced of 
the need to intervene in the case of 
Scottish joint-stock bank tellers who, 
according to Dr. Forean, need more 
adequate protection from assault and 
| possible murder. Mr. SKELTON seemed 
| to think that the matter might be safely 
| left to the banks themselves, but Dr. 
| Foraan disagreed. Banks aren’t well 
thought of in the Labour Party just 

now, 
_ The House pricked up its ears when | 
Mr. Mitner Gray, the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Labour, 
_ informed Mr. Day that since January 
last three foreigners had received per- 
mission to join British jazz bands. 
There is apparently some foundation 
for the rumour that it is no longer 
possible to find people in this country 
_ to blow the French horn. 
On the contrary the Ministry of 
| Agriculture, Sir Jonn Grtmour ex- 
| plained, inanswer to Sir DoucLas New- 
| ToN, has dealt a foul blow at the French 
fried potato. As from March 15th next 
no French spuds may invade our 
shores. Here is Protection if you like; 
but the enemy at the gate is not the 
dumper but the Colorado beetle. 
Apropos of beetles, Mr. Tom Kennepy | 
wanted to know what arrangements | 
were being made for Members to beetle | 
back to their constituencies in case of | 
a Dissolution. Major ELLiot explained. 
And while on the subject, Mr. Atex- 
ANDER asked casually, when was there 
going to be an Election? 

Evidently he did not expect to get 
an answer—it had been promised for | 
to-morrow—but, realising that the in- 
formation was forthcoming, he hastened 
to put his Question in slightly less con- 
versational form. The Pare MinisTeR 
intimated that, all being well, October 
27th would be the fatal date. 

The House then attacked the Com- 
mittee stage of the Foodstuffs (Preven- 
tion of nom er Bill, or rather Mr. 
Eps attacked it, for his was the vora- 
cious mind that seized upon all the 
comtyte points, such as what was meant 
by “the present financial situation.” 
It seemed a thorny question, but the 
House only warmed to Mr. Epr when 
he began to belabour Sir Putte Cun- 
LivFE-LIisTER with Murray’s Diction- 





nL 
ible House of Commons that has sat 
since OLIVER CROMWELL turned the 
Rump Parliament out.” 
Wednesday, October 7th—AN 
things come to an end and bad thi 


ts at him to prove what the word 
‘exploitation’ meant. ‘I ordayne the 
bataill to be to-morrow exploited,” he 
quoted with subtle appropriateness. As 
a matter of fact this was the second 
instalment of Mr. Epe’s scholarship, | too. The Parliament that concluded its 
for on the previous day he had dilated | labours this afternoon was what the 
with obvious satisfaction on how, in| authors of 1066 and All That would call 
pre-Parliamentary days, merchants | “definitely a bad thing,” however lofty 
who “forestalled, ingrossed or re-| the intentions or engaging the person- 
grated” were put in the pillory with | alities of its Members, and the fact that 
the offending article round their necks. it dissolved in an odour of Nationalism 
The House evidently agreed that when does not alter the fact that it never put 
the wicked grocer ingrosses no better | its hand to the legislative plough with. 
punishment could be meted out to him, | out the taxpayer having to look back 
and indeed the vision conjured up of | at his diminishing bank-balance, 
Messrs. Underweight and Butterslapper| Parliament, once its doom is pro. 
in the pillory and Mr. Eng coaxing them | nounced, is never an unconscionable 








ary and quoted early sixteenth-century 





Y 


‘ 


| vided for by sitting at noon. By four 


| time a-dying, but on the other hand it 
_never goes out in a blaze of glory, even 
|when its achievements would justify 
_a trifle of pomp and circumstance. The 
whole business, if one may be excused 
the simile, better suggests the worn-out 
donkey being turned adrift on the 
common than the old charger march- 
ing in full panoply to his last parade, 

The Lords, as is always the case, had 
more bits and pieces to tidy up than 
the Commons, a contingency they pro- 


o'clock they had passed the resolution 
to keep the London Passenger Trans- 
port Bill alive and passed the Food. 
stuffs (Prevention of Exploitation) 








| Speech announcing the Prorogation of 
| Parliament until October 27th was then | 


“ Here Man more purely lives, less oft doth 

fall, 

More promptly rises, walks with stricter 
heed, 

More safely rests. dies happier, is freed 

Earlier from cleansing fires, and gains | 
withal 

A brighter crown.’’— Wokpsworrn. 


Mr. SNOWDEN. 


to a chastened spirit with assorted | 
fragments of their own wares was not | 
without its merit. 

Everything was finally made clear | 
for Mr. Epr either by the PrestpEnt | 
oF THE Boarp or TRabE or by the! 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, and the Bill was 
ana Then after another dose of Mr. | 

forRiIs and a spot more early history | 
by Mr. Epr the Sunday Performances | 
Bill also received its Third Reading. 
The House, at the instance of the| 
Prime Minister, then resolved to sus- 
pend further proceedings on the Lon- | 
don Passenger Traffic Bill until the | 
next Session of Parliament; and after 
a snappy discussion (instigated by Mr. | 
BucHANAN) about the wigs on Glasgow | 
Green and the cracked heads under them | 
the House rollicked home to dinner, 
full of a sense of duty done and quite | 
unmoved by Mr. Epr’s valedictory de- 
scription of it as “the m 


a 


ost contempt- | 


of Major Carver by stating that the 


_to promote both wise spending and the 
| voluntary purchase of British goods,’ 


‘on October 27th, for the National 


with “‘in every ‘igh degree,” as the old 


such of them as had not already obeyed | 


isand fights before being translated to 


Bill through all its stages. The King’s | 


read. 
Meanwhile in the Commons Sir Pair 
CunuiFFE-ListTER gladdened the heart 


PRIME Minister had given his blessing 
to the “institution of an organisation 


as to which a further announcement 
would be made in the course of a few 
days. It probably occurred to some of 
those present that the best way to joi 
a voluntary organisation for buying 
British goods is to vote early and often, 


Candidate. But what is wise spending! 
The Consolidated Fund (Appropri- 
ation No. 2) Bill having been co 





Berkshire song has it, the Commons— | 


the imperious call to go home—troo 

off behind the SPEAKER to hear the 
Royal Commission reading the Pro- 
clamation that was to prorogue them 
into the middle of next month or worse. 
Only Mr. SNowpEN remained on the 
Treasury Bench, a small grim figure 
looking its last on the arena of a thou- 





ir. The 
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an upper and more rarefied a 
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UNDER A MINISTRY OF PUBLIC TASTE. 
ARREST OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE SocreTty FoR Doina Taincs Toat Are Not Dong. 








| “Tron CHANCELLOR” will not see the 
| House again, from that vantage-point 
| at least, and it will be long before the 


House sees, whether with approval or 
otherwise, the like of him. 
| Back came the procession, and the 
SPEAKER, wanting, like Prospero, 
“spirits to enforce, art to enchant,” 
or at any rate wanting his mace, which 


| amounts to the same thing, took his 
| lowly seat in the Clerk of the House’s 
| chair and shook hands with his depart- 
| ing flock, 


And so, as Pepys would say, to the 
hustings! 








Neo-Bungaloid Architecture. 
“Ferring-on-Sea.—Brick-built Bungalow, 


| ; 
on Spanish lines, to be Let, Unfurnished, for 
| long period.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


Too castellated for our fancy. 


Things which might have been Ex- 
pressed more Prettily. 

“The schooner Maisie Graham . . . arrived 
back at Scarborough on Saturday after | 
weathering one of its roughest voyages with 
a Missions to Seamen padre on board.” 

Yorkshire Paper. 


The Fruits of Husbandry in the 
Midlands. 

“At the Newport Pagnell Adult School | 
Flower Show, one woman received 22 prizes; | 
another had twenty and a third ten. Most of | 
the women exhibitors have husbands.” | 





Bucks Paper. ' 


o_o 


GAMES IN BRITISH HISTORY. 


[“Flight-Lieut. Srarnrorta was playing 


cards when a telephone message brought the 
| 


news of his record.” 
“When the news arrived STaAINFoRTH was 
in the middle of a game of shove-halfpenny.” 
Press Reports.) 
REGRETFULLY my pen proclaims 
The dawn of doubt and mystery 
Upon the glorious tale of games 
In our rough island history. 
When that pre-petrol speed-hog, 
To whom be lasting glory, 
Dashed Plymouthwards with news 
that hordes 








Of Spanish hulks were seen, 
Sir Francis Drake, the sea-dog | 
(You may have heard the story), | 
Was occupied with bowls on Plymouth 
Green. 
Who doubt what game engaged 
him 
With Spaniards in the offing, 
Let them peruse the sporting news 
On our historic rolls; 
No tennis-court encaged him; 
Sir Francts wasn’t golfing; 
He was, as I have stated, playing 
bowls. 
From Drake and Spanish galleons 
Transfer your thought to Eton; 
How fair a claim to sporting fame 





Her college record yields! 


By WELLUtNGTON’s battalions 
NAPOLEON was beaten 
(As you may know) upon her playing- 
elds. 


It is a tale that touches 

And fires our British marrows; 
And here again reports contain 

No two accounts or more; 
They didn’t come to clutches 

On Winchester’s or Harrow’s, 

But Eton’s grounds, as I observed 
before. 


Some generations later 
An airman drove his plane forth 
At what works out at just about 
Ten thousand miles per day ; 
The gallant aviator, 
One Flight-Lieutenant Srar- 
FORTH 
When told his speed, was in the Mess at 
play. 
At play—but what precisely 
He played we can’t discover; 
The calm content that cards present 
Some say that he explored; 
While some describe a nicely 
Composed and pretty shover 
Of ha’p’nies at the Mess shove-ha’p’ny 
board. 


It should be every s man’s aims 
To keep han A pi 

The brief but glorious tale of games 
In our rough island history, C. B. 


— — — 
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| Wakes can make me change my 


} 


| with those who have seen it or could see 
| it as a play, is immense. 





| opinion that film stories 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
LANCASHIRE AND LuNacy. 
Nor all the good acting in Hindle 


ies should be 
written and not found. A play is a 
play and a film is a film. Still, as there 


/ cannot be real theatres all over the) 
_ world in the way that there are cinema | 
theatres, and as even if there were so 
_many it would be impossible to find 


enough actors and actresses to perform 
in them, the number of people who can 
see Hindle Wakes as a talkie, compared 


I suppose that when the authorities 
in the studio decide to put a favourite 


mustn’t miss that!” the last section is 
in an enormous majority, so big that 
probably it wouldn't matter .if there 
were no new stories at all, but different 
stars were continually being exploited 
in the same old one. 





play on the screen they expect a return 


| from its title and from the loyalty of old | 
_ audiences ; but their principal consider- | 
| ation must always be the cast. This is | 


why it is far better for all of us if the | 


| author knows from the beginning the | 


stars for whom he is writing, than for. 
stars to be found for cast-iron parts 


| with which some of us are familiar. 


Mrs. Hawthorn 


Personality is so much the greater part 
of film appeal. 


JuD. 


A MESTER AND MIssIS. 
Chris. Hawthorn . Mr. Epmunp Gwenn. 
Miss Syart THornpice. 


Of the people who are saying just 


/now, “Hullo, they’re doing Hindle | 
_ Wakes as a talkie. I must see it again 


_ just to find out how they manage it ;” 


and, “ Hindle Wakes as a talkie? No 


_ I don’t want to spoil my recollections 
| of the real thing;” and, “Sypm 


| 


THORNDIKE, Norman McKinnew and 
EpmunpD GWENN in a new talkie— 


J.“ DOWD 


AFFAIRS (SIMIAN). 
Mr. Grovucno Marx. 


OF 





A MAN 
Groucho . 
The cast of Hindle Wakes as a talkie 
is very strong. The mere names, SyBit 
THORNDIKE (even without a shawl) 
and NorMaN McKINNEL convey an 
‘impression of strength, while that 
| of EpMUND GWENN (even without 
|a moustache) connotes determination 
land force; and when it is added that 
| all three are surrounded by machinery 
| and tall chimneys and being serious 
jin the Lancashire dialect, you will 
j realise that the atmosphere is heavily 
|charged. Necessarily so, for the errant 
|daughter, played most ably by Miss 
BELLE CHRYSTALL, a new-comer to the 
screen, needs this environment in 
| order to present her case and the case of 
all the other revolting daughters for 
| whom poor StanLey Hoveuron, the 
}author, was standing as champion in 
| the days when the world was staider. 
| If to-day such peccadillos are hardly 
|noticed, it is owing perhaps a little 
| to his efforts in this play. 

I have spoken of the members of 
| the old audiences who will go to this 
| talkie out of curiosity and of those who 
| won't go to it at all; but what of those 
|members of the new audiences who 
|come away saying to themselves, ‘I 
wish I could see the real play again” 
Of these I who speak am one. 

It may be merely because the 
novelty is lacking, or it may be from an 
actual want of spontaneity, but I can- 
not think the Marx Brothers (who are 

the completest antitheses to Plymouth 





Brethren that could be imagined) as 
good in their new film, Monkey Busi. 
| ness, as they were in their first, Cocoa. 
| nuts, or even in Animal Crackers, which 
was inferior to Cocoanuts. For one 
thing, there is not enough of Groveno 
| —Grovucno being the Brother with the 
/moustache and cigar and more than 
jready wit. In both those early films 
|Grovucno and Catco—Cnico being the 
| Brother who talks like an Italian and 
|plays the piano—had long 
| together which were irresistible in their 
| absurdity ; but there is no such dialogue 
\in Monkey Business, which is restless 
;and unresting, like a lunatic kaleido- 
scope or a crazy railway-station. The 
}actual scene is a liner, an admirable 
_setting for such nonsense, particularly | 
;when it is borne in mind that the) 
| Brothers are there in the capacity of | 
'stowaways; but without for a moment | 
|being treacherous to the Goddess of | 
| Unreason, I express it as my belief that | 
| the film would be far more effective if | 
‘some respect had been paid to prob- | 
| ability. 
As it happens, the serious film set | 
'on a liner—for you can be sure in these 
days of emulative competition that if 








Yl 14». 
STILL PURSUING THE MANICURIST. 


Harpo Mr. Harpo Marx. 


vou find a novel background in one 
cinema theatre you will find another 
like it—called Atlantique, where we see 
not irresponsible comedians but crooks, 
is also impaired by a departure from the 
fact, the closing ten minutes: 
spent in the engine-room of this vast 
vessel, which is empty save for the two 
| gunmen with revolvers each desiring 
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ECONOMY 


low TO MAKE ONE 








IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 
FOX LAST THE WHOLE SEASON. 











put the other on the spot. An empty 


you. 
To return to the four insane Brothers, 


I jearn that there are more MARXES in 
| Monkey Business than you would ex- 
pect. The aged passenger who resents 


having his beard pulled is the father of 


| this bewildering brood; two of the 
| children who watch the Punch and 


Judy show are Grovucno’s own. I 


| would add that the Captain, whose 
| breakfast is so skilfully removed from 
| him, is Kant Marx the economist—but 
| my pen must not be guilty of monkey 
business too. BB. YV. 1. 








ROUGH GOING AHEAD. 
I am sorry to add to the horrors of 


a poverty-stricken world, but I feel it 
my duty to point out the presence of 


another fly in the already polluted 
omtment. It is not yet generally | 
realised that the abolition of the Gold 
Standard will have repercussions far 
beyond the pale of the financial world; 


| it will, in fact, cast a bomb into the 


Temple of Letters. 

For a long time gold was a winner 
with poets and writers, partly because 
it rhymed easily, but mainly because | 
it was a short, crisp, powerful word 


which at once raised in the mind visions | advantages will not be confined to the 
engine-room on an ocean hotel! I ask of wealth and splendour, of million-| few who read poetry. The most self- 


aires and the expensive life. 


stance, but it derived most of its 


beauty from its rarity. Glass is an even | 


more beautiful substance, but weeasily|an esteemed token-currency, main- 


restrain our lust to possess it in its 
purity, that is, unassociated with 
coloured liquids. The chief beauty of 
gold, to make no bones about it, lay in 
its purchasing power. As Ricakpo 
would have said, we allowed our 
esthetic judgments to be directed by 
our economic motives. In modern 
English, we were a dirty lot of snobs 
and graspers. 

Now we have changed all that. The 
word ‘“‘gold”’ has lost its traditional 
connotation, and in droppi the 
standard we must drop the ee also, 
substituting for it some term with a 
more precise meaning. Thus a Keats 
of to-day would have to begin a sonnet: 


“Oft have I travelled in the realms 
of a fiduciary currency, unsupported 
except by a public readiness to accept 
the same as a medium of barter, but 
retaining none the less its inconvert- 
ible character.” 


And let me warn you that the dis- 





tained at a legitimate price-level, 
| based on the ratio of exports (net) to | 
| imports (net) by the Board of Direction, 
| whose fingers are for ever on the pulse 
| of the great world-market. But I have | 
said enough. It is time to remind my- 


self that, though speech is silvern, 


silence partakes of the nature of inter- | 
est-bearing scrip, fully secured by | 
collateral of a type whose value is de- | 
termined on the basis of a sliding-scale | 
unit of labour, dependent on the | 


current figure of spot wheat.” 
Things are going to be hard for 


literary fellows. They will cast longing | 
looks back to the latest Golden Age. | 
But, like the others of its kind, it now 

lies in the past and we must reconcile | 


ourselves to creating an Age in which 


Free Circulation of Commodities will | 


cause that Right Adjustment of Dis- 
tribution and Production which en- 
sures the Existence and Plenty of a 
Currency whose Depreciation is Un- 
thinkable. E. P.W 


| assured utterer of platitudes will hesi- | 
Gold was doubtless a beautiful sub-| tate before he concludes a brief speech | 

| with the words :— 
* All that glitters is not by any means | 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“THe Anatomist” (WESTMINSTER). 
Burke and Hare, the _ body- 


_ snatchers—not nice company even in 


fireside reverie. And yet this play, in 
which they are by no means minor 


characters,“ has both strength and 


sweetness. It is written by a Scotsman, 
and you know what Scotsmen are. 
Think—no, not of Barrier, for he is 
pure wizard; think rather of SrEvEeN- 
son and Jekyll and Hyde. 

Mr. James Bruipie is also of the 
Edinburgh school, and he burkes| 
(horrid word!) none of the terrors of | 
his theme. His hero is Ropert Knox, 
M.D., Lecturer in Anatomy, and the 
scene is laid in Edinburgh in 1828. 
Thus we enter at once the firelit 
drawing-room of the Misses Dishart on 
an early autumn evening. And as we 
listen to Miss Mary Belle’s singing at 
the piano, and remark how well young 
Dr. Anderson’s side-whiskers become 
him, the strains of the song, a lover’s 


| lament, die away in a lovers’ quarrel. 


This is no mere skirmish on Cupid’s 
frontier, however period its slogans or 
time-honoured its tactics. It is war 
between love and duty. For Mary 
Belle has heard, and we hear through 


_ her, horrid rumours of the way anato- 


mists, when they are pioneers born 


| before their time, put theory to the 
| test of practice. 


Into this quarrel, like a high wind 
in Jamaica, blows the great anatomist 





| himself, big, bluff, eccentric, irresist- 


xi ees 


_ his lips. He has come to play the 





| than the first. 
| the door is slammed on young 
| gutter.” 

| “Three Tuns Tavern” and the 


| terrors of the night. 
| down and out, we see him sleep 


| the predestined victim of Burke 


ible, with genius blazing in his 
one eye and tags of Pork upon 


flute, and affairs of the heart, 
save those which are severely 
anatomical, are trivialities to 
be laughed aside or, if insistent, 
pulverised with rhetoric. And 
when he has made that clear to 
the lovers who consult him, the 
last state of the quarrel is worse 
The betrothal 
ring is hysterically returned and 


Anderson, who departs for “the 
So we pass with him to the 
Here, 


off debauch in the arms of poor 
Mary, a woman of the town and 


and Hare, who, in the persons of 


| players have long taught us to adore. 


| conceived by 


| 
t 


This night-piece might have been 











Cen. 
SPOTTING A LIKELY ANATOMICAL SUBJECT. 
William Burke 
William Hare . 
Messrs. J. A. O'Rourke and Harry | 
| HutenmNson, enter to talk business in| Flora R 
| the accents and with the art these Irish | greatness 


OGARTH, so sombre are | its least impressive feature. 


its shadows, so clear Mr. Bripie’s 
challenge to our fortitude. The over- 
tones of beauty, seldom silent in the 
lay, sing out again to melt us from the 
lips of the poor wanton as she croons over 
her sleeping burden a Gaelic lullaby. 
The trap is set with liquorish baits, 


ogigeeect a 
given in broad outline all that history 
records of this horrid traffic, even an 
eye-witness’s account of the hanging 
of the villains; and a happy ending is 
arrived at, though not without some 
sacrifice of interest. 

The play’s virtues lie in the writing, 
the dramatist’s unbiassed approach and 
excellent characterisation, which gives 
the good actors such opportunities to 
delight us. Moreover, it is perfectly 
produced by Mr. Tyrone Gururim, 

The pleasure we feel in welcoming 
Mr. Henry AINzey is all the keener 
|since he returns in so fine a part. In 
appearance, vigour of attack and splen- 
dour of voice his playing of Dr. Knox 
is admirable. Nor do the ladies give 
| him less than admirable support. Miss 
‘Berry Harpy and Miss Giusy 
| ScalFE are the gentle Misses Dishart, 
jand as sole representative of the 
legregious English in the piece Mr. 
| Ropert Epprson’s callow but heroic 
| student has all our suffrages, not be. | 
|cause we are jealous patriots but be. | 
| cause he acts so well. 
| It may not be everybody’s play, 

THE ANATOMIST SUSTAINS A | though anybody should enjoy it. The 
SLIGHT ABRASION OF THE CRANIUM. mere sensationalist may feel that its 
Sihest Knee. M.D... |ghoulish and rarer elements are un- 

/evenly compounded; but its freshness 
and poor Mary, vainly, pitifully flutter- | and other virtues are unusual enough 
ing, is in it. The bargain struck be- | to make the opening of this new theatre 
tween the body-snatchers and the! memorable. 
anatomists’ snivelling emissary is now | 
within mere strangling distance of com- | 
pletion. And as the ghouls and their | 
victim pass from us up the tavern steps | 











.. Mr. Henry AIN Ley. 


* ELIZABETH OF ENGLAND” 
(CAMBRIDGE). 
Herr BRUCKNER disarms the criti- 
cism of the instructed by label- 
ling his Elizabeth of England 
“a legend in twelve scenes.” 
He has certainly freely cut his 
material, his characters and his 
dates to suit his romantic pur- 
pose. He has two main themes, 
the relations of the QUEEN with 
the Earl of Essex and the con- 
flict, national and religious, be- 
tween Spain and England in 
the persons of their sovereigns. 
Miss PoyLuis N ErLson-TERRY 
and Mr. Matneson LANG are 
well chosen for the mood of the 
piece. Miss Terry is a roman- 
tic actress of her father’s school, 
and in judging her performance 
due allowance must be made 
for our modern prejudices in 
favour of casual naturalism. 
Mr. Marueson Lana, of the 
same essential school, delights 
in the delineation of bizarre 
utfelt compliments to Miss|character in untoward circumstance, 
OBSON, whose acting touches | and the author gives him a fanatical, 
S almost maniacal Philip, with a death- 
But this is not a theme to be thus | scene for piece de résistance. 
fussily detailed. The story, indeed, is | Miss Terry shows us the great 
We are | QUEEN in many, perhaps too many, 
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moods. Very a sn she lays her/| were satisfactorily solved. The only 
colours on thick. There is no real place | serious complaint which could fairly 
for subtlety in such a helter-skelter| be made of a play which in the main 
headlong piece. She is impressive at definitely held the audience was that 
the Council Board, glorious in her|the author not once but four or five 
rages, needlessly haggish (I can’t help | times protracted situations long after 
thinking) in the effective scene with | the audience had grasped their essential 
Essex in her tiring-room shorn of her | content and significance—and this in- 
wig, her paint, her hoops and rufis and | evitably induces boredom and inatten- 
splendid jewels. Her author gave to|tion. The production by Herr Hrtz 
her patriotism a more sentimental ex- | HILPERt was intelligent, save for one or 
pression than seems to us likely and, | two absurdities, such as the clumsiness 
again, made it difficult for her to be-| of the conspiracy scene, when the diffi- 
have with dignity flying in her night | culties set by the author, who has no 
attire from the (legendary) attempt of | conscience about plausibility, were not 
Essex and his friends to take her | overcome, not perhaps even recognised. 





prisoner in her own Court. He also| The music from sound contemporary 
made it none too easy 
for her to behave with 
plausibility when she 
steals down the steps 
above the scene of her 
unhappy favourite’s ex- 
ecution, hears his dying 
harangue and makes a 
running commentary. 
It is well understood, 
of course, that Herr 
BrRvucKNER is not aim- 
ing at realism, but that 
does not lighten this 
particular task. And 
indeed the author has 
been too much preoccu- 
pied with his romantic 
legend and perhaps also 








periments to give any 
true balance or veri- 
similitude to the char- 
acter. It is a tribute 
to Miss Terry’s per- 
sonality that she held 
the stage and moved 
us whenever genuine 
emotion was possible. 

Mr. MatHeson Lana 
was better served. We 


4 WOMAN'S GLORY IS 
Miss Payiurs Nerison-Terry. 
Essex ne : ; . Mr. Leste Perrys. 


ESSEX DISCOVERS THAT 
Elizabeth of England 





OUR TUDOR COLONY. 


Tuts place is going down; there is no 
doubt about it. A few years ago, when 
Purbank, Campion, Sitlow and I were 
the most prominent residents, a high 
level of Tudority was maintained, 
But with Stokes-Satterly, his wealth 
and his pretences, the degeneration 
began. He was the first to erect a Re- 
production (or Fake) instead of recon- 
structing a cow-byre or malthouse, 
But he did use antique timber, decently 
rotten and worm-eaten. He did pay 
deference, in his vulgar way, to the 





cultural deities of the spot. He tried | 
to play the game by having his coal | 


delivered by waggon 


style, though Purbank 


enter ‘“‘The 
unless drawn in wains 
by goodly oxen. In 
practice the fuel arrives 
quietly on a lorry at a 
time when it is known 
that the owner is absent. 

Formerly we con- 
sidered Stokes-Satterly 
an undesirable addi- 
tion to the Colony and 
we did our best to 
subdue his antics. Now, 








as one of us. 

The new arrival’s 
name is Bloggs, a name 
not to be found in any 
of the bede-rolls ex- 
tant, a mere William- 
HER WIG. . 
sibly even a low Georg- 
ian name. And the 


in the face of a new | 
terror, we are almost | 
inclined to regard him | 


and horses in Tudor | 


the purist still insists | 
that cordwood shall not 
Garth” | 


and-Mary name, pos- 


man—can I say worse? | 





+h Shea hr ~ 








do not, for one thing, so much mind 
our ancient legendary enemy being 
travestied. For another, he had time 
to develop the single theme of his 


pointed scourge of the heretic, the stiff- 
necked English heretic in particular. 
It was a performance of considerable 
power and at times singularly moving. 
Mr. Lesite Perris (the handsome im- 
pulsive Hssex), Mr. BromLey-DaveEN- 
PoRT (the devoted Cecil, borrowing 
something of Lord BurGHLEY’s char- 
acter and attributes), and Mr. Frank 
Vosrer as the foppish subtle treach- 
erous Bacon were adequate in support 
But this is definitely a two-star show. 





teresting and had an air of authentic 
splendour. 








fanatical obsession as the divinely ap- | 


Mr. Rickerts’s decorations were in- | 


The author’s contrasted | 
double scenes offered problems which | 


sources was agreeably played under the | —lives up to his name. 
direction of Mr. Constant LAMBERT, Bloggs has actually caused to be | 
and Mr. Asuitey Dukes was respon- | erected a house which we all recognise 
sible for the easy English version of | to be Model No. 7 Tudor Style from the 
Herr Bruckner’s fantasia. But he | illustrated catalogue of Messrs. Vulture 
would have been wiser if he had|and Grab, who also purvey concrete | 
shortened the scrip. T. |slabs, asbestos sheets and weathered 
= SS |garden-ornaments of imitation stone. 
Beauty Culture Among the Antipodean | They are as un-Tudor a firm as you 
: She- Women. | would find in a day’s march. There is 
Electrical appliance for mas-| a certain amount of new oak in their 
| buildings, but the panels are filled with | 
| concrete instead of herring-bone brick- | 
savin work or wattle, and everybody knows | 
Where Two are a Crowd. ithat cement will never acquire that 
“Miss Lloyd George and her brother | crazy look of exquisite decay which 
Sn ercieens of ae Ge ws Ae. pes | marks the genuine Tudor edifice. Be- 
oaneiel Fp stare popular people at West- | sides, you can walk upright in any of | 
minster.”—Daily Paper. the rooms without bumping your head. 
Their father being, of course, among | Messrs. Vulture and Grab are convicted | 
the one most popular sick ex-Premier. | out of their own mouths—vide page 117 | 


Wanted 
re: also small garden roller.” 
idvt. in Tasmanian Paper. 
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of their loathsome publication, where 
they assert openly that their lowest 
ceilings are seven feet high! Can de- 
gradation go further ? 

And now the unspeakable Bloggs is 
in residence. He has run the blow-pipe 
over his newel-posts, he has smeared 


a green stain on his barge-boards and | 


side and was, moreover, untruthful 
inasmuch as there was no view of any 
valley to be obtained from Bloggs’s 
residence. These points being estab- 
lished, the owner was to be prayed, in 
the name of the community, to adopt 
a more rigorously Tudor nomenclature. 

Accordingly one day the deputation, 


he has painted golden lichen on his roof | consisting of Purbank (of * The Garth’”’), 


and walls. He is rumoured to have on 
order some tin ivy, which he intends to 
nail to his house until such time as the 
genuine article will have grown. 
Bloggs has absolutely no respect for 
antiquity. He uses anthracite-stoves 
and resolutely cuts off draughts. On 





a certain oecasion he called in Nan- 


though modern in his charges, is antique | 
in his workmanship. He imparts to his | 
repairs the genuine Tudor touch. So, 
naturally, when he readjusted and 
partially replaced, making good as per | 
specification, the war woodwork 
under Bloggs’s stairs, he left the boards 
artistically crooked and made his 
joints fit in the old Tudor way, that is, 
anywhere within six inches of plumb. 
Bloggs, being called to inspect the im- 
provement, thrust his hand through 
a nobly-conceived joint exclaiming, 
“What's this?” in a tone of offended 
surprise. Nancarrow at once replied 
with simple dignity, ““That’s Tudor.” 
Bloggs has stuck up two masts for an 
aerial. There they are, flaunting their 
gaunt nudity. He has not even the 
decency to make them pretend to be 
dead fir-trees. Now Stokes-Satterly 
also has a wireless. Rightly enough he 
is more than a little ashamed of it, and 
conceals it within a Reproduction fif- 
teenth-century chest; nor has he any 
aerials to sully the Tudor scenery. 


ing a telephone, for Purbank says there 
is no evidence that telephones were in- 
stalled in Tudor times—in fact he can 


We derided Stokes-Satterly for own- | 





tell you the actual date of the inven- 


Stokes-Satterly has the good taste to 


He might at least be decently furtive. 


that Bloggs had decided on a name for 
his monstrous habitation. With the 
originality expected of his type, he was 
reported to have hit u 
tion “Valley View Villa.” We colon- 
ists sew — matter over and decided 
to send a deputation to Bl , point- 
ing out that such a title siasdeh of hep. 





ing with the strictly Tudor country- 


tion of the telephone. There is no limit | 
to Purbank’s store of information. But | tive fiction, should Extinguish his light |compete with State Enterprise. 


cover the ugly thing with a (Reproduc- | pheus. 
tion) Gothic canopy, while Bloggs | 
makes no bones about exposing the deliver a whispered Oration on Things | ports.” —Liverpool Paper. 
shameful thing to all-comers in his hall | 
and bawling down it when so disposed. | Ought To Be and on the Advantages | 


A few days ago it became rumoured | 


n the designa- | 





and Sitlow (of “Tanyard"’) approached 
the ugly of uglies, determined to ignore 
the tin ivy, if by so doing they could 
fight off the demon of modernity and 
induce Bloggs not to disfigure the 
directory with that horrid designation. 

They succeeded in conquering their 
distaste—and in Purbank’s case, with 





| carrow, our local contractor, to execute | his rare Tudor sensibility, it was an act| Rich delight to make a Mock of the 
some slight repair. Now Nancarrow, | of heroism—entered the gate and ap-| Poor? Is it not a Shame, Dad, that 
Purbank, a | 


proached the front-door. 
man who habitually lives in the antique 
atmosphere of beaten copper and 
wrought iron, was about to swallow 
the bitterest pill of his existence by 
using the chromium knocker which 
supplemented that un-Tudor horror, 
an electric bell, when Sitlow clutched 
his arm and dragged him back with an 
effort and a hoarse exclamation. 

The rumour had gravely understated 
the nefarious intention of Bloggs, for 
there above the doorway hung a mas- 
sive board inscribed with the final 
and considered name of the erection, | 


“Wyworrie.” E. P. W. 








THE BURGLAR, HIS SON, AND THE 
PROVIDENT PATRICIAN. 
A FABLe. 

A cerTaAIN Burglar had a Son who 
manifested such Industry in learning 
the Business that the Burglar would 
have had No fears for his Future had 
the lad not become Preoccupied with 
Demagogic Ideas. 

Now on the occasion of a Midnight | 


‘expedition to Crack the safe of a|Tax-gatherer has got there First, and 


landed Patrician, the Burglar and his | 
Son deemed it advisable to Ensconce | 
themselves in the Shrubbery until such | 


time as the Butler, a devotee of Detec- | 


and Encourage the embraces of Mor- | 
Meanwhile, the Boy availed | 
himself of this unlooked-for delay to | 


in the Social System which Did Not | 


of Levying Immoderate Tribute on the | 
Rich. The Burglar received this| 
Harangue in Silence, for although the 
existing methods of dealing with Pro- 
duction, Distribution and Exchange, as | 
modified by his own Sporadic Efforts, | 
seemed quite All Right to the Burglar, 
he deemed the time and place Inaus- 
picious either to silence his Hot- | 
Headed Son by argument or by Fetch- | 





|  ® 





ing him a Clip over the Ear-Hole. | 


| to pleading with the Tax-gatherer to be 


| meters. 


is 
When the Coast became Clear, the 
Burglar and his Son resumed their 
Interrupted plan, and presently, after 
a period of High Endeavour, the safe 
of the Patrician responded to Treat. 
ment. But the Burglar was Mortified 
to observe At Once that the jewels were 
Paste; and when a closer Scrutiny of 
the Papers and Documents convinced 
him that there were not even any Sub. 
sidiary objects of Virtue to afford a 
Consolation prize, he remarked not 
without Emotion: “‘My Son, it would 
seem that we have Drawn a Blank.” 
Upon this the Boy exclaimed in a 
| Louder voice than was quite Discreet 
|in their Situation: “Why do the Idle 





|this Patrician, having Concealed the 
Boodle elsewhere, should Provoke us 
to Crack his safe and Deny us the Fruits 
of our Toil?” 

To which the Burglar replied : “ Your 
Inference is correctly Drawn from the 
Facts, I do Not Think. If I understand 
Aright the Documents in that Safe, 
this unfortunate Patrician has gained 
merely a Temporary respite by Mort- 
gaging his Broad Acres and by Pawn- 
ing his Sparklers, for he is Now reduced 


Allowed to pay his Dad’s Death Duties 
by easier Instalments and for more 
Time to pay his own Surtax. The Tax- 
gatherer has the Patrician not only by 
the Short Hairs but also by All Ends 
Up, exacting on the one hand Tribute 
for Living, and on the other Tribute for 
Dying. The Tax-gatherer has made me 
realise that my Profession is Outmoded 
and that I am a Back Number. No 
Fellow-Craftsman could have Cracked 
the safe of this Temperate and Thrifty 
Patrician more Neatly than I have done, 
but of what Avail is my Skill? The 





there is not a Stiver left in the Kitty. 

And all this, so it seems to me, is what 

comes of your Ruddy Socialism.” 
Moral : The Handicraftsman cannot 








“MoveMeEnts oF H.M. Suxirs. 
Ist Winesweeping Flotilla left for home 


Very patriotic of it. 





“One thinks of the table of ‘legions and 
commarders’ as one recalls the great hexa- 
mateis.”—Sunday Paper. 

Drummed into us at our great Alma- 


“Mrs. ——— has returned to South Africa 
after an absence of three years in England. 
where she and her husband have a beautiful 
estate on the Italian Riviera at San Remo. 

South African Paper. 
Would that this were so! Still, we have 
Peacehaven. 
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THE MARKED CROSSING. 
English Lady. “ But rv DORSN’T SEEM TO ME MUCH SAFER HERE THAN ANYWHERE ELSE." 
ly THEY KEEL YOU HERE, ZAT IS ZAIR FUNERAL. 


Her Escort. “CatmMEz-vovs, MADAME. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
THE most promising sign that I can see of a national 


To those of us who have long been admirers of her work, 
| Ships of Youth (BLackwoop, 7/6) is an eminently satis- 
| factory performance, though it is not the best of the many 
| clean and high-minded tales already to Miss Maup Divers 














change of heart is a tendency—beginning, like all truly | credit. We who once thrilled for a Captain Desmond, Ve. 
elevating tendencies, among our much-maligned upper|have another, a Lance Desmond, for our hero; Eve, our 
middle-classes—to take food seriously. By this I am far| heroine, is a daughter of Colonel Ian Challoner ; and we 
from meaning scientifically. Misapplied science, plus the | meet friend after friend with the feeling of returning ae 
perverted natural instincts of millions of badly-brought-up | a long absence and a pleasant picking up of old threads 








women (and men), have made our English cuisine what it 
is. Cookery as an art, cookery as one of the chief graces 
and interests of a self-respecting and orderly life, is what 
I should like to see instilled from the cradle in the young 
of beth sexes and all classes. To educate the elderly I 
should buy such admirably persuasive volumes as Mrs. 
Rose HENNIKER-HEaton’s Dinner with James (ELKIN 
MATHEWS AND Markov, 6/-) and give them lavishly as 
Christmas gifts. Dinner with James is a gastronomical 
romance. It tells how Sir James Montgomerie, Bart., is 
rescued from the recurrent drabness of a Sunday-night 
supper by his cousin, Verena Darrington, and divulges the 
inspired but, I may add, expensive menus that blossom 
out of these entertaining encounters. James, whose 
pedigree is given by irreverent youth as “by Codfish out 
of Peony,” is discovered to be of the true breed of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. He also despises people who want their 
milk put in before their tea—a sound aversion which I 
heartily endorse. As for Verena, “the best companion in 
the world, is a handsome woman who takes things like a 
gentleman.” James says so, and I suspect he is right. 


‘interest. This is not to hint that the reader who encounters 
‘this first among Miss Diver’s books will find it difficult; 
enough is said when we meet old acquaintances to serve a8 
| an introduction, if necessary, and the story of the marriage 
of Lance and Eve—their ideal love and the things 
threatened it: separation, illness, sorrow, the efforts of a 
siren to recapture the young husband’s interest, the young 
wife’s absorption in her music—is one that will hold atten- 
tion. If occasionally, perhaps in contrast with the cruder 
effects of some modern fiction, the tale seems a trifle long 
a-telling, there are still those lovely descriptions of th 
scenery of Northern India which have made Miss a 
books treasured possessions in quarters where few nove 
have any appeal, some interesting comments on Indiat 
affairs to-day, and that appreciation of the best in music 
which she has always been able to convey so well. 
towards the end there is a moment when Lance rides across 
a gap in a mountain road which caused, even for — 
hardened reviewer, what nowadays it is proper to descr 
as a positive sensation. Need more be said to comm 





this delectable romance to our readers ? 
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| increasing sympathy for both. Medner 
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If every parson’s spouse resembled 
The Vicar’s Wife (at seven-and-six), | ‘ ary cl ie its fst 
The Church, though its foundations | G 4A; | Hi WURZEL & GADGET 
trembled, Sai 7 if i WILL mak = 
Would all be run by Benedicks ;  . | SALE yj) : 
For few could face the tribulation ‘ Bx are ie LE ty Auction | ue eae 
Of double-harness with the stress "Ay | [ OF CATTLE | —_ 
Of rough-shod schemes of reformation SO ey) i SHEEP 
So wholly lacking in finesse. eee), ‘Til & Pies 
Crcety Boas knows, however, / Ayo if i —_ bi ae 
That in our modern church (or kirk) | . ies 1. Tg ARE 
You have to be not merely clever | || fH ee 28 g Cancer 
If you would get reforms to work ; 4 MCTONEERS 
There’s need of tact and timely blind- | | | "SAneete 


ness 
To petty faults; also a spot 
Of ordinary human kindness ; 
And these her heroine has not. 


And so she shows the innovator 
(MacmiLLAN helping) borne along — | 
In special touch with the Creator 
(Whom others all interpret wrong), 
Till pagan Cupid blandly looses 
Into her hide a random dart 
Which pulls her up and introduces 
The grateful reader to her heart. 





Medner Hill Farm (SEckeER, 7/6) is 
a novel which possesses beauties of pro- | 
portion and sensibility and a quietly | 
cumulative impressiveness rare enough | 
in these helter-skelter days. I am not 
saying that its appeal is evident from | 
the outset or that its severely limited | 
characters are not marshalled in a) 
rather stiff and Ark-like formation on to 
their single scene. But once the plot i 
gets working, the book is hard to put : 
down; and personally I followed the ii), : 
fortunes of its two heroines—the farm 
and the farmer’s daughter—with ever- “8 
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Hill 


Hill Farm was bought, optimistically 
but under compulsion, by its tenant, Joe 
Sibley, at the end of the War, the mort- 
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Guest (at hotel under new management). “ By GUM, LAD, WHAT'S THE IDEA OF 
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pees on it being ultimately held by a THE GRAND CLOTHES?” 
Ocal profiteer in tent-pegs. Payne, the Page-boy. “To MAKE US LOOK SMART, Srp.” 








profiteer, has his eye on possession ; but = 
Sibley, aided by his masterful wife, his practical son and 
his devoted daughter, might possibly have cleared the debt | 
had they pulled heart and soul together. Dick and his| 
mother, however, form a clique ; and, though Sibley has the | 
good-will of his daughter, Maggie is expected (and herself | 
expects) to do the maximum of work on the minimum of 
consideration. She admits further handicaps, poor girl, in| 
the shape of one faithless and one ineligible lover. But 
Mrs, Sibley proving herself belatedly a kind parent as well | 
a3 a rusée woman of business, Mr. Basi. CREIGHTON is able | 
to ring down happily on an admirably characterized and 
sensitively manceuvred cast. 





The essence of Grock’s genius is that he begins by pre- 
tending to do something very badly and ends by doing it | 
superbly well. Consciously or unconsciously, he has| 
adopted the same method in his latest profession—author- | 
ship. Even the most fanatical Grock-fancier may be 





a ree 











‘teacher, nursemaid, all-round musician and the greatest 


‘recklessness and shrewd caution, bourgeois respectability 
‘and the inspired buffoonery which belongs to no class or 


forgiven for thinking to himself during the first few chapters 


of Life’s a Lark (HEtNEMANN, 8/6), “ Here at last is some- 
thing that Grock cannot do.” It seems as though the | 
book will never get going, as though the Master-Clown will 
never be able to marshal his incoherent jumble of memories 
into readable shape. Then, all of a sudden, you realise 
that Grock has fooled you once again; that his hesitations 
and false starts were merely the verbal equivalent of his 
stage technique of pretended helplessness and mock in- 
efficiency ; that the book, after all, is a triumphant success, 
since its very unorderliness, its very irrelevance conveys an 
impressionist sketch of his whole fantastic life as no care- 
fully- worded pen-picture could have done, Stable-boy, 
waiter, dish-washer, watchmaker, fencing-master, language- 


clown in the world—these are a few of his professions. 
Modesty and candid conceit, kindness and _ bellicosity, 























country—these are a few of his qualities, as revealed in this 
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yet strangely sincere book, All Grock- 
lovers are certain to read it, which is another way of saying 
that its circulation is sure to be enormous. The photo- 
graphs and anonymous drawings are delightful, and Miss 
Mapar PemsBerton’s idiomatic translation is beyond praise. 





strangely frivolous 





“TI think one should squeeze out of life all that one 
possibly can,” said Peter Karbon, the tyre magnate. 
‘Nothing else really matters. It’s like swimming. If you 
have no confidence that the water will bear you up, it 
won't bear you up. If you have no confidence that life 
will bear you up, you'll always sink down.” So that when 
he and two companions of a similar way of thinking are 
involved (by Vicxt Baum) in a bad motor smash which 


i 





clipper was a copy of American models. She was a 
distinct type, evolved along quite different lines, and jn 
many essential points showing a marked divergence from 
the American clippers. Again, in the illustration of the 
brig Ariel, the trysail mast is described as a “jack-mast,” 
while the trysail itself is called the “spanker,” a term 
exclusively applied to the fore-and-aft sail on a ship's 
mizen or on the jiggermast of a four-masted barque. 
Another odd error is the definition of the American shi 
Houqua as a “whaler.” She was a very well-known 
vessel, built to the designs of Captain “Nat” Pater 
for the China trade and named after a leading Canton 
merchant. The most interesting parts of the book refer 











makes them dependent for 
several weeks on the re- 
sources of an isolated coun- 
try town, the Results of an 
Accident (BLES, 7/6) upon 
Lohwinkel are sufficient to 
make it stand upon its 
small burghal head. The 
peace which has dwelt with- 
in its erumbling walls for 
generations is sadly rent on 
the discovery that the vic- 
tims of the wreck are no 
less of a bag than a world- 
famous film-actress, the 
German middle-weight box- 
ing champion and a noted 
industrialist, all tempor- 
arily disabled and perforce 
billeted about. The reac- 
tions of the stolid, almost 
medieval townspeople to 
the hard-bitten products of 
modern Berlin give Vick! 
BauM an opportunity for 
varied and extraordinarily 
vivid character-drawing ; 
and indeed there seems to 
be no aspect of human 
nature with which she is 
unversed. Her analysis of 
the unanchored enthusi- 
asms of the post-Wargener- 
ation one knows from ex- 
perience to be excellent. 
This stage is a much bigger 
one than that in Grand \— RPE 
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WHAT OUR CONSTANT READER (OF OTHER PEOPLE'S PAPERS) 


HAS TO PU 





If you read The Lap of 
Luxury (CassEut, 7/6) yon 
will soon discover that 
luxurious laps are by no 
means comfortable to sit in 
or upon. Indeed Sylvia 
Parker, as_ beautiful and 
high-spirited a girl as any 
of Miss Berta Ruvck's 
creations, having accepted 
an invitation to stay with 
some devastatingly _ rich 
relations, was more sur- 
prised than envious when 
she arrived in “the lap.” 
Her cousin and hostess, May 
Langdon, could not call her 
soul her own; she was 
frightened of her superb 
head-gardener, the equally 
superb head-nurse was even 
more alarming. And inte 
this artificial world Sylvia's 
young man burst at inter- 
vals and brought gusts of } 
fresh air with him. Miss 
Rvuck’s ability to tell a 
story remains, but those 
who scorn sentimentality 
will not follow Sylvia’s for- 
tunes with uninterrupted 
pleasure. 








When Mrs. Price, the 
foster- mother of the fifth 


T UP WITH. 








Hotel, but the book is just as sound a piece of work. 


“Seafaring through the ages” is a large subject, and 
Mr. Keste Cuatrerton’s survey of it under the title, 
Sailing the Seas (CHAPMAN AND HA tt, 18/-), is of necessity 
somewhat sketchy. The book contains a good deal of 
interesting and informative matter, but it is not presented 
in the most effective manner, and the author might have 
been better advised to limit himself to a less extensive 
period of time. As it is, a considerable part of the volume 
is given up to a review, very largely guesswork, since the 
available material is exceedingly slight, of seafaring in the 
ancient world, while the whole of the nineteenth century, 
the time when the sailing-ship was at her zenith, is crammed 
into one short chapter. Nor is the accuracy essential in 
an introductory study of a historical subject always pre- 
sent. It is surprising to find a writer usually well-informed 


giving currency to the statement that the British tea 





ing illustrations by Par W. Smita. 


~ __| Earl of Droitwich, appears 
in If I Were You (JENKrNS, 3/6) and declares that the 
holder of the title is really her son, I was prepared to 
follow Mr. P. G. Woprnousr’s story with “loud chuckles 
and many broad smiles.” My chuckles, however, were 
not as loud as usual nor my smiles as broad. And the 
reason was that Mr. WopEHouwsg, in dealing with the hack- 
neyed theme of changelings, seems to have lost much of his 
admirable vivacity. Here, to my mind, he is kicking against 
the pricks, and the most painful of his pricks is Mrs. Price, 
who is far more troublesome than amusing. But even 
| when Mr. WopenovseE is out of form he cannot help 
reminding us by occasional happy phrases that the } 
chuckles and broad smiles” are only temporarily stifled. 


Mr. Punch welcomes Sailor’s Delight (METHUEN, 6/-), 
a collection of marine verses by Miss C. Fox SMITH, ™ 
of which have appeared in his pages. It includes six charm- 
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Oxe explanation put forward for the 
unprecedented interest that is being | 
taken in the General Election is that it 


is for adults only. 
* * 


A Communist speaker in Derbyshire 
was last week thrown into a local cana! 

| by some of his listeners. They seem to 
have forgotten that this is an offence | 


under the Rivers Pollution Act. 
| * * 


* . 
Women speakers who wear their hats 
all day are advised to massage their | 


| heads whenever possible. It {~ 
| relieves the effects of the 
pressure of the hats they 
speak throug 


* 


h. 
* 


* 

Nothing could be more 
significant of the spirit of | 
self-denial in which the | 
economic situation is being 
‘faced than the disclosure 
that people are paying fewer | 
visits to the dentist. 

* * | 


» | 

“Animals,” says a natur- | 

| alist, ‘‘don’t know how lucky 
they are.” Does a family of | 
rabbits, for instance, realise | 
that they are running about 

| in a beautiful sealskin coat ? 


* 
From the observations of 
| weather experts we gather 
that there is every indica- | 
tion that the winter will be 
either cold or mild. 
* * 
ee x 
Various gadgets for the 
convenience of the motor- 
driver are on the market: 
but a fortune awaits the in- 
ventor of a mechanical arm 
to put round a girl’s neck 
while both hands hold the 
steering-wheel. 
* * 





Aunt 


BUT ON 


_ Asalesman at Olympia says motor- 
| ists aredemanding new colour-schemes. 
Pedestrians, however, will still stick to 
the black-and-blue combination. 

* * 


* 

Owing to the failure of the house 
which has hitherto supplied them 
Paris dentists have been unable to 
obtain stocks of gold for professional 
purposes. The Bank, of course, won't 
release a toothful. 

* * 
* 

The fact that so many prisons have 
been closed down of late seems to sug- | 
gest that there issomething about these 
places that criminals do not exact ly like. 


There i n in Soci 
_+here is more poverty in Society | 
circles than is generally believed. Many | 
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a lady may be seen in the evening with 
practically no dress to her back 
* * 
:. > 
Nearly a quart of blood may be lost 
by a healthy adult without serious 
effects, says a doctor. This may ex- 
plain the breezy nonchalance of barbers 
when shaving customers. 
* & 


Bid 
In giving evidence a police-sergeant 
alleged that a burglar had hit him 
several foul blows. Burglars who resort 
to this run the risk of disqualification. 
o* 


A 
A clergyman deplores the fact that 


My, 





Nie DA 


Hester (at the ** 
Electioneering speech). “ OF COURSE HE'S VERY GOOD, MY DEAR, 


THE WHOLE I TaInK I WOULD PREFER HIM IN A 
SILENT FILM.” 


people can yell themselves hoarse at a 
football match yet are afraid to sing 
out inchurch. The reason is, of course, 
that churches have no referees. 

x * 


officer must not be seen carrying a 
parcel. Many wives when out shopping 
take advantage of the fact that their 
husbands are not in the Guards. 

« 


* 

In explanation of the disappearance 
of big houseboats from the Thames it 
is stated that moorings have been let 
for bungalows. Some bungalows re- 
main at the same moorings year after 
year. ee 

~ 

Paintings by a professional pugilist 

have been exhibited in the East End. 





The feeling in Chelsea is that this con- 


~)] stitutes a challenge to Mr. 
“Teppie” JOHN. 


Wz a 







drawn on the same evening 
recently. These clashes make 
it impossible for the usual 
last-nighters to be present at 
each of them. 

** 

.... . 

Professor J. W. Grecory 

criticises geologists who deny 
that coal and slate are 
minerals. We ourselves have 
| criticised merchants who as- 
| sert that they are fuel. 

* * 


| A five-hundred-and-thirty- 





hour dancing marathon has 


of the competitors suffering 
from a brain affection. There 


was what started it. 
* * 
. * 
An American professor has 
discovered that plants are 
liable to insanity. 


bulbs which apparently com- 
mit suicide. 


Talkies,” as famous politician makes * * 


ea 
Judge CRAWFORD says that 
he has never been to acinema. 





On the other hand, we can- 


not recall ever having encountered a 
County-Court fan. 
* * 


K 
Three plays were with- 








ended in Cologne through one | 


is also a suspicion that this | 


Amateur | 
gardeners complain of their | 


* 
Spectators cheered loudly the winner | 


of a tree-cutting competition at Sydney. 


* es _ 9 
A fire brigade recently had to deal | And doubtless sang, ‘For He’s a Jolly 


with successive outbreaks 
small boys are firmly determined to be 
firemen when they grow up. 
* * 
. * . 
A wife states in a morning paper that 
her husband has benefited by having 


his ears pierced. Yet we hesitate to 


| suggest that encouragement should be 
igiven to wives who fancy themselves 


as sopranos. * * 
* 





in an/| Good Feller.” re 
A : | * 
orchard. a cinema and a circus. Local 


A French acrobat performs one- 
hundred-and-twenty somersaults in 
succession every evening. The income- 
tax authorities will doubtless want 
details of his annual turnover. 

* * 

A gramophone has been introduced 
by a well-known firm in their factory 
to encourage the workers to greater 
efforts. Already, it seems, several 


We are reminded that a Guards| records have been broken. 
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_ of hands, common in Western Europe, 
_ are set off by pulling out tufts of hair 


| acclaimed the victor. In the reign of | 


| killed being accounted to have suffered 
| defeat. 


| “Wild horses will not lead me to vote 
| for So-and-So,” the elector in this case 
| being asked whether he would vote for 
_ the chieftain and, if he refused, being 


| or stream. 


| rebels, or anti-nationals. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Norutne in the whole list of autumn 
publications me so much as 
Joseph Bagworthy’s beautiful and deli- 
cately - written Psephismus ; or, The 
Vote and All About It (pp. 1545, 21/-), 
just issued by the Mabinogion Press at 
Portland Street, printed on hand-wove 
paper with deckled edges and hand- 
somely bound in half-calf. It is a work 
which no elector can afford to be with- 
out, and if it cannot actually be carried 
with him by hand to the poll, it can be 
quite easily transported thither in a 
small go-cart or even a doll’s peram- 
bulator. 

It deals amply, perhaps now and then 
even redundantly, with the historical, 
psychological, subliminal, as well as the 
practical aspects of casting or ‘* plump- 
ing” the vote, and it is hard to say 
which section of the work is the most 
interesting. The frontispiece gives an 
excellent re uction of the Discobolus 
of Myron hurling his metal vote into 
the cadiscus, or voting-box, under the 
ancient Athenian rules. There are 
fifteen chapters on the variety of voting 
methods in different ages and climes. 
Shelis, beans, pebbles, cokernuts, tab- 
lets of wax, sheep and even elephants 
have been used to register the views of 
the electorate. Shouting or the show 


from the chosen candidate, or beating 
him with bamboo canes in Malaya and 
amongst certain Central African tribes. 

In ancient China, under Ho-Ho, the 
two candidates fora given constitu- 
ency were each provided with a sword. 
With these they pursued the electorate, 
and the first to cut down a man was 


Hung Hi the practice was almost re- 


|adays, when the practice of voting is| people will keep strange pets. 
_ versed, the electors pursuing the can- | 
_ didates with battle-axes, the first. one 





From Barbary comes the expression, | 


tied by the hands and heels to two un- 
tamed stallions. A not very dissimilar 
practice was employed in medieval 
times, the voter being flung into a pond 
If he swam he was con- 
sidered to have voted for the Royal or | 
Nationalist Party; if he sank, for the 


In Papua each constituent receives 
two iron rings marked differently. One 
of these he must put through his nose 
before polling-day. The electors are then 
driven into compounds or stockades by 





the witch-doctors and the votes counted 





| be studied with greater care. Will the | ther models of this kind likely to become 


y | over the voting-slip. Or by a mere fat-| Turtie.—A snappy outfit; domed 
headed lunacy (imbecillitas electoralis), | body. 





amidst the beating of tom-toms and the | inducing him to fold up the piece of 
singing of mysterious incantations. This paper and put it in his pocket and take 
is followed by a ceremonial hu-tu, or | it away. 
magical dance, and the rings are then For all these reasons, coolness and 
torn off and carefully kept by the prin- | care in casting the psephos, or vote, ig 
cipal wife of the king until the next | more essential than ever, and the hesi- 
political crisis. The Incas of Peru/tating elector is urged by Mr. ‘ 
drugged the electors with the fumes of | worthy to practise the ceremony in his 
an unknown herb and revived them by |own drawing-room, which should be 
means of burnt feathers. If the elector | converted as far as possible into the 
sneezed he was held to have voted one | simulacrum of a polling-station before. 
way: if he coughed, the other. hand. Clothing he regards as enti 

Rome had many methods of in-|a matter of taste for the individnal 
viting the electors’ opinions, a favourite | elector so long as the police regulations 
device being the casting of small wax | as todecency are observed. The Latvian 
tablets into an amphora. The method | habit of voting in evening dress with 
was abandoned, however, owing to the | bouquets or button-holes is to be 
frequency with which votes were spoilt |cated. It is not necessary to slink into 
by corrupt officials, who poured into | the booth by stealth nor to bounce inte 
the receptacle boiling water, soup (js), | it with an air of braggadocio. The affa- 
vinegar, or even wine (hoc erat in| bility of the officials can be relied upon. 
votis—Surronivs). Under the early|The physical strain and the mental 
emperors it is noted that CaLicuLa’s| fatigue are alike infinitesimal, nor is 
horse was the first animal to receive|the time taken out of the ordinary 
the plural franchise, being allowed to| pleasures of the day a serious loss. 
vote both in Baiz andin Rome. Inthe]! I feel certain that a careful perusal 
late Empire extra circuses and games| of this book, together with the notes, 
were substituted for General Elections, | illustrations and indices, should equip 
with apparently universal approval.|any ordinary citizen with sufficient 
Gorgo, the Mitylenian tyrant, secured | confidence to vote successfully for the 
election annually by placing each | National Party, and I congratulate Mr. 
elector inside a brazen bull and lighting | Bagworthy on his painstaking volume, 
a fire underneath. As soon as the bull | which ought certainly to have been re- 
roared the elector was accounted to | commended by the Book Society, even 
have given his decision in Gorgo’s| if it did not receive their premieraward. 
favour and was released. There is a misprint, by the way, on 

In later times most of these crude| p. 974. The word “tote” should have 
methods were abandoned, at any rate | been “ vote.” Evog. 
by Western civilisation, and suffrages 
were placed on a par with other com- CARNOMEN. 
modities, being paid for at so much a} We have been much impressed by 
hundred and quoted in the market | the large variety of new cars exhibited 
returns along with hemp, potatoes and | at the Motor Show, bearing entomo- 
lard. | logical names. 

So ends the historical survey. Now-| It only goes to prove that some 











attended with no personal danger or| In the public interest and for their 
financial gain, the psychological re-| protection we have made it our business 
action, according to cur author, has to | to obtain advance particulars of still far- 


voter vote? He may be afflicted with | available during the coming year:— 
agoraphobia, or fear of a mob, making}! ARMmaDILLO.—Special  stone-guard, 
him reluctant to do what he believes | small ground clearance. 

that everybody else will be doing at the) Cockroacu.—Fast running, folding 
same time; or by claustrophobia, fear | wings. 

of enclosed places, causing him to dis-| Copra.—Long stream-lined body; @ 
like the interior of the elementary | rattling proposition. 

school or whatnot where the votes are} Earwic.—A nippy little thing; areal 
being cast. Or by amnesia, making him pot-hunter. 

forget which candidate he meant to vote| Opossum. — Good climber ; very 
for when he started from home. Or by | nutty. 

adrasia, a form of nervous paralysis,) SkuNK.—Low and _ fast; powerful 
inhibiting the muscular action of | exhaust. . 
making a cross with a pencil opposite} Sroat.—Long and low body; quick 
a given name. Or by exhibitionism | acceleration. ; 

and the urge forself-realisation, causing} TarantuLa.—Special springing; # 
him to mark noughts and crosses all | quick starter. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 


Norvntne in the whole list of autumn 
me so much as 


_ Joseph Bagworthy’s beautiful and deli- 


_ cately - written 


iemus ; or, The 


sephism 
| Vote and All About It (pp. 1545, 21/-), 
| just issued by the inogion Press at 
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| driven into com 





| Portland Street, 
paper with dec 
_somely bound in half-calf. It is a work 
_ which no elector can afford to be with- 
| out, and if it cannot actuall 

_ with him by hand to the poll, 


| the cadiscus, or voti 
/ ancient Athenian 


inted on hand-wove 
and hand- 


be carried 
it can be 
quite easily transported thither in a 


small go-cart or even a doll’s peram- 


bulator. 

It deals amply; perhaps now and then 
even redundantly, with the historical, 
psychological, subliminal, as well as the 


_ practical aspects of casting or “* plump- 


ing’ the vote, and it is hard to say 


_ which section of the work is the most 
_ interesting. The frontispiece gives 


an 

excellent re uction of the Discobolus 
of Myrow hurling his metal vote into 
-box, under the 
. There are 
fifteen chapters on the variety of voting 
methods in different ages and climes. 


_ Shells, beans, pebbles, cokernuts, tab- 
_ lets of wax, sheep and even e ts 
_ have been used to register the views of 
_ the electorate. Shouting or the show 


of hands, common in Western Europe, 
are set off by pulling out tufts of hair 
from the chosen candidate, or beati 
him with bamboo canes in Malaya 
amongst certain Central African tribes. 

In ancient China, under Ho-Ho, the 
two candidates for-a given constitu- 
ency were each provided with a sword. 
With these they pursued the electorate, 
and the first to cut down a man was 
acclaimed the victor. In the reign of 
Hung Hi the practice was almost re- 
versed, the electors pursuing the can- 
didates with battle-axes, the first one 
killed being accounted to have suffered 
defeat. 

From Barbary comes the expression, 
“ Wild horses will not lead me to vote 
for So-and-So,” the elector in this case 
being asked whether he would vote for 
the chieftain and, if he refused, being 
tied by the hands and heels to two un- 
tamed stallions. A not very dissimilar 
practice was employed in medieval 
times, the voter being flung into a pond 
or stream. If he swam he was con- 
sidered to have voted for the Royal or 
Nationalist Party; if he sank, for the 
rebels, or anti-nationals. 

In Papua each constituent receives 
two iron rings marked differently. One 
of these he must put through his nose 
before polling-day. The electors are then 
or stockades by 


_ the witch-doctors and the votes counted 





amidst the beating of tom-toms and the 
singing ing of mysterious incantations. This 
is followed by a ceremonial hu-tu, or 
magical dance, and the rings are then 
torn off and carefully kept by the prin- 
cipal wife of the king until the next 
dolitical crisis. The Incas of Peru 
st the electors with the fumes of 
an unknown herb and revived them by 
means of burnt feathers. If the elector 
sneezed he was held to have voted one 
way; if he coughed, the other. 
me had many methods of in- 
viting the electors’ opinions, a favourite 
device being the casting of small wax 
tablets into an amphora. The method 
was abandoned, however, owing to the 
frequency with which votes were spoilt 
by corrupt officials, who poured into 
the receptacle boiling water, soup (jus), 
vinegar, or even wine (hoc erat in 
votis.Surtonius). Under the early 
emperors it is noted that CaLicuLa’s 
horse was the first animal to receive 
the plural franchise, being allowed to 
vote both in Baiz and in Rome. In the 
late Empire extra circuses and games 
were substituted for General Elections, 
with apparently universal approval. 
Gorgo, the Mitylenian tyrant, secured 
election annually by placing each 
elector inside a brazen bull and lighting 
a fire underneath. As soon as the bull 
roared the elector was accounted to 
have given his decision in Gorgo’s 
favour and was released. 

In later times most of these crude 
methods were abandoned, at any rate 
by Western civilisation, and suffrages 
were placed on a par with other com- 
modities, being paid for at so much a 
hundred and quoted in the market 
— along with hemp, potatoes and 


So ends the historical survey. Now- 
adays, when the practice of voting is 
attended with no personal danger or 
financial gain, the psychological re- 
action, according to our author, has to 
be studied with greater care. Will the 
voter vote? He may be afflicted with 
agoraphobia, or fear of a mob, making 
him reluctant to do what he believes 


that everybody else will be doing at the | 
same time; or by claustrophobia, fear | 
of enclosed places, causing him to dis- | 
| rattling proposition. 


like the interior of the elementary 


school or whatnot where the votes are | 


being cast. Or by amnesia, making him | pot-hunter. 


forget which candidate he meant to vote 
for when he started from home. Or by 





inducing him to fold up the piece of 
paper and put it in his pocket and take 
it away. 

For all these reasons, coolness and 
care in casting the psephos, or vote, is 
more essential than ever, and the hesi- 
tating elector is urged by Mr. Bag- 
worthy to practise the ceremony in his 
own drawing-room, which should be 
converted as far as possible into the 
simulacrum of a polling-station before- 
hand. Clothing he regards as entirely 
a matter of taste for the individual 
elector so long as the police regulations 
as todecency are observed. The Latvian 
habit of voting in evening dress with 
bouquets or button-holes is to be depre- 
cated. Itis not necessary to slink into 
the booth by stealth nor to bounce into 
it with an air of braggadocio. The affa- 
bility of the officials can be relied upon. 
The physical strain and the mental 
fatigue are alike infinitesimal, nor is 
the time taken out of the ordinary 
pleasures of the day a serious loss. 

I feel certain that a careful perusal 
of this book, together with the notes, 


illustrations and indices, should equip | 


any ordinary citizen with sufficient 
confidence to vote successfully for the 
National Party, and I congratulate Mr. 
Bagworthy on his painstaking volume, 





which ought certainly to have been re- | 


commended by the Book Society, even 
if it did not receive their premier award. 
There is a misprint, by the way, on 


p. 974. The word “tote” should have | 


been “vote.” Evog. 


CARNOMEN. 


We have been much impressed by 








the large variety of new cars exhibited | 
at the Motor Show, bearing entomo- | 


logical names. 
It only goes to prove that some 
people will keep strange pets. 


In the public interest and for their | 
protection we have made it our business | 
to obtain advance particulars of still fur- | 
ther models of this kind likely to become | 


available during the coming year :— 
ARMADILLO.—Special 
small ground clearance. 


stone-guard, 


Cockroacu.—Fast running, folding | 


| Wings. 


Copra.—Long stream-lined body; a | 


Earwic.—aA nippy little thing; a real | 


Opossum. — Good climber ; 


| nutty. 


very | 
al i 


| 


adrasia, a form of nervous paralysis,) SkunK.—Low and fast; powerful | 


inhibiting the muscular action of 


a given name. Or by exhibitionism 
and the urge for self-realisation, causing 


| exhaust. 


making a cross with a pencil opposite | 


Stoat.—Long and low body; quick | 


| acceleration. | 
TARANTULA.—Special springing; a | 


him to mark noughts and crosses all | quick starter. 


over the voting-slip. Or by a mere fat- 
headed lunacy (imbecillitas electoralis), 


| body. 


TurtLe.—A snappy outfit; domed 


' 
| 
| 
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Car Salesman (at Olympia), “ Brx-cyLinpER O.n.¥. ENGINE, MADAM. 
LIGHTING, STARTING AND COIL, IGNITION—-SIX X HEADLIGHTS, 


Rear perro. TANK, S.U. Cannunetrror—Juno 
STRERING-WHEEL CONTROL TO HEADLIGHT-DIPPING MECHANISM 


Dean sTeERING—GREATNA WIRE WHEELS-——TWINLEX GLASS THROUGHOUT, FULLY-RQUIVTED DASH AND TOOL-KIT, Give 


you BVERY SATISFACTION, Mapa.” 


Lady, “Ou, | puwxo—I'M NoT TERRIBLY WrarreD UP IN YOUR ASH-TRAYS.” 


=. 








OBSTACLE RACE. 


\ worp in the ear of all you solitary 
motorists who, by timing yourselves 
from point to point of your road, by 
striving to emulate your previous 
records and by various other devices, 
wek to beguile the tedium of solitary 
journeys, Have you tried timing your- 
self over the Kingston By-pass Obstacle 
Course! It is an enthralling pastime, 
whether entered upon as a competition 
or a test of patience or temper or simply 
to while away an otherwise dull hour. 
For, speaking as one who knows it well, 
| should say that the Kingston By-pass 
Road is at ‘ase we one of the most mag- 
nificent obstacle-races for motorists 
ever devised by the brain of man. 

[t was, of course, originally stated to 
have been built so that the Portamouth- 
bound motorist could speed swiftly 
and joyfully to his destination and 
avoid all the traffic, pedestrians, trades. 
men's vans, children and general local 
and parochial activity of Kingston it- 
self. And for a while he could—as long 
as parts of the surface weren't flooded 
and the motion over other parts didn’t 
make him seasick, Then he discovered 
after a year or 80 peat, as in all good 


~ 





things, there was a catch. He had || 
certainly avoided one Kingston, but a | 
couple of others had by then sprung | 
up on the by-pass itself, and within a| 
further year most of the original King- 
ston had moved over too. Thus the| 
by-pass had acquired all the accessories | 
it had been built to avoid, and—here | 
is the joke—there were about two-and- 
a-half miles more of them. As a result 
competitors in the race can now be sure | 
of finding at any point of the course | 
the following simpler obstructions to | 
test their inger nuity: Tradesmen’s vans, 

ostensibly parked outside the rows of | 
villas, but actually liable to turn out! 
without a signal; nursemaids with 
prams who find they can walk three | 
abreast better on the road than on the | 


side-walk ; two-mile-an-hour hay-wag. |‘ 


gons and farm-carts; kids on roller- | 
skates who just love the concrete sur 
face and wi// cut-in in traffic; errand- 
boys and other trick-cyclists; and, of 
course, builders’ trucks unloading | 
material with which to build more little 
houses in any space as yet unfilled. In- 
deed Kingston itself could do no more 

These obstacles, however, are merely | 
incidental; to prevent the hardened 
competitor complaining of the sim 


plicit ity of the course e the genius respon 
| sible has provided better ones. For 
l instance, there are never less than half 
a-dozen “one-way” stretches where 


road, Each stretch has two men to 
“eontrol”’ it, one for either end; and 
each man has two flags, one for either 


ihand, With the green flag he has been 


| workmen are repairing one side of the | 


j 


told to beckon traffie on and with the | 


red flag to hold it up. But here comes 
i the subtlety, He does it simultaneously 
It would have made the whole thing too 
jeasy to lay down that he has only to 


display one flag at a time; and so each | 


man, while holding up one line of cars 


| with his red flag, signals the other line 


on past him with his green, At the 
change-over he merely changes hands 
Thus on approach you will see two flags 


held aloft, with no means of telling you 


iwhich you are to obey until you have 


come close up, stopped, and probably 
got out in order to ascertain which flag 
is in the nearer hand. If the one-way 


stretch is a very short one you will | 
probably see four flags—which is even | 


| better fun. Many competitors lose their 


nerve at this point, return to London | 


jand re-map their route so as to get to 
| Portsmouth vid Torquay. 
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Ocroner 21, 


In the open spaces between these 
halts there is a somewhat different but 
yery clever obstacle to any attempt on 
the motorist’s part at making up lost 
time. On the plea that cars were getting 
used to the inequalities of the original 
| surface the authorities are superimpos 
| ing a new one about ten inches thick 

But with considerable acumen they are 
| only doing it in stretches here and there 
| so that every so often there is a sudden 
steep transition to the different level 
| 


1931.) 





This is apt, if taken at speed (as it will 
be, because you can't see it in time), to 
send either your springs up through 
the bottom of your car or your head 
| through the roof. In either case you 
| lose time 
| Yes, | raise my hat to the man respon 
| sible for the present Kingston By-pass 
Road—and if ever I catch him walking 
ion it ['ll see if I can’t raise his 

If your thirst for obstacle races is 
still unassuaged after the Kingston 
course, you can go on and try Guildford 
and-Godalming, Guildford’s chief claim 
to be an obstacle used to lie in its 
parking regulations, coupled to the fact 
that its main street is mostly on a 
| forty-five-degree slope. Now, however 
that vehicles are on allowed to park 
at both sides of the road, Guildford has 
become fairly CAaSY for compet itors with 
a straight eye and four-wheel brakes 
and you must go on to Godalming if 
you really want to test your mettle 
| The first thing you notice at Godal 
| ming is an cight-mile speed-limit. You 
| may safely ignore this; it is impossible 
to find an opportunity of doing over six 
and most of the time you are at a com 
plete standstill. Indeed, impatient or 
| irascible competitors are advised to lay 
| in a store of reading-matter, For the 
great thing about Godalming is that, 
though its main street is extremely 
harrow, cars can be parked wherever 
the owner fancies, thus immediately 
ensuring one-way traffic only. That 
besides being the High Street of a 
market-town it happens also to be one 
of the main roads to the South of Eng 
land does not affect the issue, it merely 
makes for greater fun, Indeed, that is 
where the chief obstacle to a swift 
transit arises, ‘Those competitors who 
live in London are so attracted by the 
thought of being able not only to hold 
up alternate lines of traffic on the main 
London-Portsmouth Road while they sit 
at their ease in a tea-shop, but actually 
to have a hastily-summoned policeman 
(paid by the Borough of Godalming) to 
| stand outside and help them do it by 
| directing the lines of vehicles in turn 
/round their waiting cars, that they 
simply stay right where they are and 


ee — — 


| buy houses in Godalming. 


| course takes time and is not playing 


ene 


Which of | 
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(Ne 
we i / 


Have yor 


On, yes, Mapam. Even Tee 


runing Now,” 
the proper Guildford and-Godalming 
game 

There is, by the way, what appears 
to be a Guildford-and-Godalming By- 
pass Road, but few competitors now get 
caught by that one. It just takes you 
out into the country on its preliminary 
aweep round and then ceases abruptly, 
leaving you to find your way back to 
cry ilisation as beat you can, Vhen you 
do, you discover that you are in the 
heart of Guildford with Godalming still 













NOTICED ANY SIGNS YET THAT PHOPLE ARE RCONOMIaING Tt” 


reorLe WHO NEVER PAID poN'T BUY ANY 


———— 





to face. Quite a good trick when new, 
but it's getting too well-known now to 
catch any but the inexperienced or the 
not quite bright. 

If I have helped you at all I am only 
too glad. Thank you very much, . 
Gooood-naighte, everybody. A. A. 
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We read that clothes wrapped in 


newspaper are completely immune from | 


moths, But then we can hardly blame 
them for refusing to swallow our politics, 
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AT LAST. 

| Tue Licensing Commission, almost 
| forgotten in the cri—, is still nobly 
pegging away, I gather, at its in- 
valuable labours. For I found the 
following document, unsi , on the 
floor of an Underground train. It 
looks to me like somebody’s draft 

report :—- . 
To the Right Hon. Sir Hrnwenr Samvet, 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 
(1) We recommend that the prin- 
ciples and the advantages of Free 





also find that the abuses sometimes 
found in the said trades are caused for 
the most part by the very system of 
restriction which is designed to prevent 
them. 

(5) We find that in France and Ger- 
many, where there are no restrictions, 
there is no insobriety; we find that in 
England and America, where—— (Sen- 
tence unfinished.) 

(6) We find that in this country much 
public time and money are wasted by 
what is known as the Licensing Ses- 
sions, where large numbers of magis- 





Trade be extended to the 
entertainment, catering and 
refreshment trades. 

(2) We find that at pres- 
ent there is no Freedom of 
Trade in these trades, but 
they are hampered by re- 
strictions im by Par- 
liament, by nions, 
by magistrates, by brewers 
and others. 

(3) We are agreed that 

these trades are important, 
because upon them depend 
| not only (a) the leisure, 
| pleasure and recreations of 
| the people, but (6) the 
_ readiness of foreign citizens 
| to visit these shores and 
spend their money within 
them. 

As to (a)—A country 
| which has led the world in 
| granting the privileges of 
| free speech, free printin, 

and inte voting shou 

energetically maintain the 
maximum freedom in all 
forms of self-expression, in 
which category the leisure 
and pleasure of the e 
nen be included. peor! 

As to (b)—A country 
which stands alone for Free 
Trade in a world of trade 
restrictions must be eager 
for the free movement not 
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travellers. We find that very large 
numbers of foreigners have been de- 
terred or discouraged from visiting 
these islands by restrictions and dis- 
comforts which appear to them to be 
uncivilised and vexatiously interfere 
with their normal habits of life. We 
find also that these restrictions have 
| gravely damaged the national reputa- 
_ tion for good sense and moderation and 
| have made a small but i ing con- 
| tribution to that lack of confidence in 
British institutions which is at present 
| manifest abroad. 
__ (4) For the above reasons we find 
_ that most of the restrictions mentioned 
_ in (2) are unnecessary and harmful, We 


trates, policemen and learned counsel 
are engaged in discussing such childish 
questions as: “Shall X, a publican, be 
permitted to hire a mechanical piano ?”’ 
or, “Shall Y, a shopkeeper, who is now 
permitted to sell not less than thirty- 
six bottles of ale at one time, be per- 
mitted to sell bottles of ale by ones and 
twos?” 

(7) Wecan find no trace of Free Trade 
in the Licensing Acts, and we recom- 
mend that these statutes be repealed. 

(8) We recommend that, if it be 
thought necessary to enact a new 
measure in their place, it be founded 
on the following principles :— 





(a) The main purpose and function 
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im ii, which he can find another | 
ivy citizen willing to pro. | 
6 vide it. 
(d) A person who is 





of the catering and refreshment 
trades is to please and satisfy the 
consumers and clients. 

(b) The only restrictions legiti- 
mately imposed on these trades are 
such as are designed to secure (i.) the 
comfort and pleasure of the con- 
sumer, and (ii.) the rates of pay and 
conditions of labour of those who are 
employed in these trades (though 
even here the peculiar nature of the 
trade must be wisely borne in mind). 

(c) Subject only to (b) it should be 
lawful and possible for any citizen 

aR st to obtain any kind of 
refreshment at any hour 
of the day or night at 


neither (i.) a consumer nor 
(ii.) engaged or employed 
in these trades has no 


legitimate interest, and 
should have no voice, 
in the management of 


their affairs. 

(9) If these principles be 
adopted we foresee a great 
accession of prosperity to 
the trades affected, of 
happiness and sobriety to 
the people, of foreign travel- 
lers to our shores and of 
revenue to the Exchequer. 
Freed from the restrictions 
which at present discourage 
or hamper them, and ac- 
tively assisted, we hope, 
Sir, by your Department, 
versons of enterprise will 
fsiten to provide refresh- 
ments better in quality 
and more varied in charac- 
ter, on premises better 
fitted to the age in which 
we live. The publican who 
is free to expand his prem- 
ises and provide food, music 
|and games without asking 

| the permission of a number 
of magistrates of advanced years and 
reactionary views, will attract to his 
premises a class of customer not wholly 
interested in alcoholic refreshment; 
this will improve the tone and status as | 
well as the prosperity of his house, and | 
the sohaeal operation of the laws of 
Free Trade will ensure that his com- 
petitors will follow his example. Thus 
the “squalid” inns of which some wit- 
nesses spoke will die a natural death 
and will be replaced in time by civilised 
places of general refreshment and bene- 
ficent social intercourse such as the 
xcoples of Continental cities enjoy. 
We find that the present system, by the 
very emphasis which it places upon 
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“alcohol,” tends to create or confirm | 
the same emphasis in the minds of the | 
people, just as the special laws in| 
relation to it have led to the creation of | 
special places for it. If it were less 
attacked and less isolated it would be- 
come less important, 
(10) We think it advisable that 
every person who opens a shop for the 
sale of commodities to the public 
should be required to secure a licence 
' and make a deposls of money in order 
| to avoid the opening of a multiplicity 
of shops by men of straw unable to 
fulfil the conditions under 8 (@) and (6); | 
but, once licensed upon these con. | 
ditions, he should be free to conduct his 
| business in his own way. And we are 
agreed that these provisions should 
apply to all shopkeepers and caterers, 
since there is no clear reason for any 
distinction between the vendors of lip 
stick, petrol, tea, chocolates, dangerous 
motor-cars and port-wine. 

(11) As to hotels, we find that at the 
present time exhaustive care is taken 
to ensure that the licensee of an hotel 
shall be a person of good character 
but no inquiry is made into his fitness 
to manage an hotel or provide civilised 
food. We make a special recommenda 
tion that every applicant for an hotel 
licence should be required (a) to travel 
on the Continent and (6) to go through 
an educational course in management 
and cooking. Instruction, not restric 
tion, should here, as everywhere, be 
the motto of a free country enjoying 
the advantages of Free Trade. 

(12) We find that the League of 
Nations and other agencies, political 
parties and social movements are slowly 
working towards the standardisation 
and assimilation throughout the world 

| of all the important departments of 
human life. The hope behind this pro 
cess is that the ideals and customs of 
the most advanced should be thrown 
into the common pool and become the 
property of all. We find that Great 
Britain, though she has led the way in 
such matters as the reduction of arma 
ments, the equalisation of wages and 
the maintenance of the standard of life 
(ina purely money sense) is lamentably 
behind the great European Powers in 
| the departments of life which have been 
| the subject of our investigations. The 
| standard of life (in the true sense) of 
a British workman is far below that of 
| his Continental brother. His food and 
drink is more expensive, inferior in 
quality and served with less comfort 
in less attractive surroundings, All 
| this, we find, is due to the present 
Licensing system, which should be 
abolished, We recommend that every 
| effort be made to bring our standards 
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the Continent; we hope that the League 
may take the matter in hand, and we 
are agreed that the first step towards 
that end must be the restoration of 
ree Trade in these industries, 
We are, dear Sir HERBERT... 
A. P. H. 


LosrT. 
Grey Parrot; says * Kiss me Darling.’ 
Finder suitably rewarded.” 
Tanganyika Paper. 


Probably with a smart peck on the nose. 
Rep Tarr.” 

Evening Paper. 

We never really believed it could be 
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| in this respect into line with those of | just the propeller. 





A “PUNCH” ARTIST. 


Mr. Punch, gratefully recalling the 
services of a valued and frequent con- 
tributor to his pages from 1893 to 1902, 
desires to call attention to the forth. 
coming Memorial Exhibition of water- 
colour drawings and studies, Punch 
drawings and pencil-sketches, by the 
late Antnour Hopxtns, R.W.S., to be 
held at the Walker Galleries, 118, New 
Bond Street, from November 6th 
to 20th, pnininshtaainasiiiiasa ‘ 


“Conservatives Horr to Swrer 
Lonvon.”’—HKvening Paper, 
An outcry from the Scavengers’ Union 
is hourly expected. 
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WHERE TO HIKE, 


(An alternative to routes recommended 
for Walkers or Ramblers.) 
Tue Borpers or Surrey. 

Tue borderland of Surrey and Lon- 
don is now often considered to be one 
of the loveliest hiking districts in Eng- 
land, comparable certainly with Bootle, 
Devonport, St. Helens and other parts 
favoured by provincial hikers, 

it is exceptionally well-trammed, 
and is, of course, renowned for its de- 
lightful car-parklands and its tly 


(lowing streams of traffic. One of these gro 


streams—the Little Streatham—is de- 
serving of special notice, rising, as it 
does, miles away in the Surrey and 
joining the Walworth and the New 
Kent right at the gates of the famous 
Elephantan’ Castle, 

Elephantan’ Castle, one of the few 
castles still standing in this part of the 
country, should not be missed by the 
hiker. It is thrown open to the public 
from 11 to 3 in the m from 
5 to 10 in the evenings. (Closing time 
on Sundays, 10 p.m.) 


~s ree *~ 
Ay 
b>) 


The Hike. 


Starting from Waterloo, take a tram 
or bus to Elephantan’ Castle and ex- 
plore this to your satisfaction. Many 
hikers make a prolonged stay in the 
Castle precinets, drinking in the beaut 
of the interior decorations. If you still 
feel like hiking after leaving the Castle, 
there is a nice little walk (about ten 
yards) to the bus-stop in Kennington 
Pork Road, where you can get a con- 
veyance which will put you down with- 
in easy hiking distance of the Oval Gas- 
ometers. The Gasometers, by the way, 
are not oval but circular, like the 
towers on Box Hill and Leith Hill. 
Here, from the top of a tram, the hiker 
can get a fine view of the Cricket 
Ground and the Refreshment Rooms, 
which draw large crowds in the sum- 
mer-time. 

From here, cut across country to 
Clapham Junction. If you are tired of 
trams and buses take a taxi, or, better 
still, go by tube, as this route is particu- 
larly rich in subterranean scenery. 
Look out for Stockwell-under-Ground, 
Much of the scenery has a distinctly 


an 


Scotch tang about it; and there are 
some glimpses of French and Italian. 

Alighting at the Junction, hike up- 
stairs and out on to the Common, You 
will be amply rewarded for your pains 
by a vista of unspoiled country: no 
uy md golfers, litter-boxes, ete. If 
you have brought your beer and cheese 
with you, you cannot do better than 
get down to it here. Given good light, 
you should take some photographs of 
the Common. A member of the party 
playing a ukelele and leaning up 
against the railings makes a good fore- 
round, (The railings are seldom 
freshly painted.) 

Have a nap on the Common and 
then, if you are not too footsore, get a 

ing motorist to give you a lift to 

mberwell Green, He will not be 
going far out of his way, unless he 
wants to get to Putney or North Wales, 
The day will now be wearing, so geét 
a tram northwards and alight some 
little distance (not too far) this side of 
Elephantan’ Castle. Hike the rest of 
the way to the Castle on foot. There 
is always a chance of being seen by 
a Press photographer, and “ Happy 
Hikers paying Homage to English 
Architecture after a long day’s Tramp 
in the Wilds of Surrey ” makes a very 
snappy headline. 


A BOOST FOR HISTORY, 


Tur warm reception accorded to the 
Prime Mryister’s narration of the 
story of Kina Bruce and the Spider 
to the Indian Round Table delegates 
has set anew fashion in political 
speeches. 

6% NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN last 
night at Birmingham held an audience 
enthralled while he told them in lan- 
guage suited toa Midland gathering the 
tale of Kine ALFrep and the cakes, He 
was careful to point out that such cakes, 
if baked three months hence, would not 
be appreciably smaller in spite of the 
rotective tariff on wheat which the 
ational Government would apply. 

Mr. Wixston Cuvrcii. delighted 
a meeting at Epping with a lively 
account of Kine Canvre dealing with 
his courtiers and the sea. He warned 
the public, however, that the with- 
drawal of the Prove Mrxtster and his 
Court to the drier part of the beach 
would not suffice to remove the danger 
of being swamped by the waves of 
Communism. Those who had wetted 
their feet on previous occasions by 

dling on the wet sands of Socialism 

better take shelter behind the sea- 

wall of Conservatism and the break- 
water of Tariff Reform. 

Sir Jonn Simon held an audience 





spell-bound at Lincoln with his account 





of the incident involving the use of a 
cloak between Sir Wavrer Rauereu 
and Qureew Exrzanern. He exhorted 
his hearers to pluck from their shoul- 
ders the cloak of Free Trade which 
hampered the actions of the true 
patriot and fling it before the feet of 
Britannia, so that she might walk with 
clean sandals across the mud of 
financial chaos. There should be a 
patriotic Raueron in every Liberal | 
household. (Appreciative cheers and 
genuine laughter.) 
Later, as an encore, this delightful 
raconteur gave a spirited rendering of | 
the story of the EmprrorConsTantin si | 
in the slave-market. The concluding | 
slogan, Non Angli sed angeli, proved | 
much to the taste of his audience and | 
is likely to gain him many votes. It | 
| 
} 





was generally felt that electors were 
being estimated by the speaker at their 
true value. 

Mr, Puuire SNowpen, finding his 
hearers grow restless under his lucid 
but detailed description of his fiscal 
principles, immediately regained their | 
attention with a macabre description 
of Kine Henny Tue Srconp meeting 
his death through a surfeit of lampreys. | 
He went on to say that Great Britain | 
had over-eaten herself with an excessive | 
consumption of the lampreys of ex- | 
travagance and the cockles of doles. | 
What she now needed, he added with | 
a warm human touch, was the calomel 
of self-denial and the Epsom salts of 
taxation. He had done his best to ad- | 
minister the latter dose and already the 
patient was beginning to mend. 

Mr. Arruurn HENDERSON enter. | 
tained his hearers at Nelson with the 
story of Drake playing bowls on 
Plymouth Hoe before setting out to 
defeat the Armada. Taking up his 
parable, he said that the jack had been 


| rolled down and the Paowe Minister 


had started with a strong wood, but, 
provided the green was true, the 
Socialist Party would lie at the finish. 
‘There was plenty of time, he pointed 
out, to win the game of the Election 
before engaging the galleons of the 
Banks and the caravels of the Insur- 
ance Companies. 

Mr. Luoyp Grorae alone has failed 
to fall a victim to the new craze, He 
intends to stick to Physical Geography, 
which has stood him in good stead for 
so many years. But the clouds are 
gathering and the tide is against him 
and the Welsh mountains do not come 
to their local Mahomet; a freshet may 
at any time wash him into the whirl- 
pool of history. There is little doubt 
that Election platforms all over the 
country will soon be resounding with | 
echoes of Mrs, Markham and Little | 
Arthur. E.P.W. | 
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Ane end 


Schoolmaster (to American mother of prospective pupil whom he has shown over the school), “Ll vrutsx I May say, IN THE 
WORDS oF THE QueEN oF Suewa, ‘Tue HALF Was NOT TOLD.’” 
American Mother, “Say! Has tue Queen or SuRBA A BOY AT THIS scHOOL?” 





A SONG OF EMBASSIES. 


(Plus ca change, plus c'est la méme chose.) 





SING a song of Km bassies, notes despatches telegrams, Finding files for Patriarchs 
Bag days and crises and value of the pound, Eager to peruse them; 
Strikes and revolutions, just to make variety They ‘d shake them and break them 
But tea in the Chancery the whole year round And always lose them. 
Finding files for Diplomats Much the same ‘twill doubtless be in some misty future 
Kager to peruse them, When we have Embassies all round the stars, 
Who ruffle them and shuffle them Flashing cypher telegrams from Uranus to Jupiter, 
And always lose them. CGossiping at tea-time in the Chancery of Mars, 
Much the same it used to be, long ago in Babylon, Finding files for Seraphim 
Chiselling despatches on the hard stone blocks Eager to peruse them, 


Crises in Assyria, revolt among the Israelites, Who'll rumple them and crumple them 
But tea in Hanging Gardens in spite of shocks. ' And always lose them, 
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A FLIMSY YARN. 
Able-Seaman Wright sang cheer- 


fully :— 


“Starboard Watch and Idlers scrub and 
wash clothes; 

Where the water's comin’ from ’eaven only 
knows! 

Four-and-twenty pieces and an ‘ammick for 
to scrub; 

Ain’t got no flamin’ soap and can’t find a 
tub.” 


“You seem ’appy, Shiner,” growled 
Able-Seaman Ms who seldom did. 

“Ain't the prospect of paying-orf 
enough to make anyone ‘appy?”’ re- 
plied Shiner. 

‘Well, seeing as ’ow you ve managed 
to wangle yerself into bein’ galley’s 
crew the ‘ole blessed commission, I 


“Well, did you expect me to bung | Proper masterly, an’ I agreed with ’im 
a fid 0’ soap in each ear’ole or hexit|every time.” __ 
through the scuttle, or what?” “*With sobriety and to my satis- 
Well, no; but——” faction—a promising orficer,’ that’s 
“Orficers’ flimsies?” asked a young | the routine, ain’t it?” 
Ordinary-Seaman who was standing 
by; “what be they, Shiner?” nowadays.” 
Able-Seaman Wright turned and re-| “’Ow d’ yer mean? 
garded the interrupter too kindly for| sary?” 
too long. “Ah! me little darlin’,” he| “Not to be wrote on a flimsy. Nowa- 


Ain’t neces- 


“Not ‘sobriety,’ that ain’t called for | 


| 


said at last, “you wouldn’t know,|days the Admeer-al-ity presooms an_ 
would you? only ‘avin’ been ‘alfa dog-| orficer to be sober unless they ears to | 


watch at sea. You come an’ sit on|the con-trary. Funny idea, but there 


Daddy’s knee an’ ’e’ll tell you all about | it is. Of course I suppose that if a cove | 
it. A ‘flimsy,’ me little love, is the| was in the ’abit of gettin’ tin-’ats the | 


certificate of service what all orficers| Owner would ‘int at it with a ‘I ’ave 
get when either they or the Captain | known this orficer sober.’ ” 

ves a ship, and what they uses after-| “Well,” said Nigger disgustedly, “ if 
wards to cough up at court-martials|they rules that out, I don’t see as 








in the “opes that all the bee-utiful|there’s much left as can be said.” 





don’t see as you've 
‘ad much to grouse 
about,” observed 
Nigger Brown acidly. 
“T ain’tgrousin’, you 
boot - faced blighter,” 
retorted Shiner sweetly. 
“You does enough of 
that for the ‘ole ship’s 
company. I’m merely 
hanticipatin’ — that’s 
what Iam. Hanticipa- 
tin’ a nice quiet num- 
ber in Pompey bar- 
ricks, with the wet can- 
teen lovely an’ ’andy for 
me leisure hours. Be- 
sides,l ’ve’ada mosten- 
tertainin’ afternoon.” 
‘Takin’ a dish 0’ tea 
with the Owner,p’r’aps. 
Farewell party like to 
‘is blue-eyed galley’s 
crew?” suggested Nig- 








Maid (to itinerant musician). “Tue Misrress says, ‘Is THIS OLD MUSIC 
ANY USE TO you?’” 


| “Isn’t there, then?” 
, retorted Shiner sharp- 
ily. “What would you 
\think, supposin’ you 
_ | Was an orficer, an’ you 
_ | got ‘anded out with, 
|‘ This orficer ’as con- 
ducted ‘isself strictly in 
accordance with the 
written instructions’ ’”’ 
“T should reckon | 
wasa ruddy marvel,” re- 
plied Nigger promptly. 
“Oh, what's the good 
o’ talkin’ to you ?” said 
Shiner hopelessly. 
“Why, what’s up 
with me?” 
“Well, yer fat’ead, 





ain’t meant to imply a 
compliment ?” 
“Maybe not, but it 
| do all the same, tothem 
'as knows all the regu- 








ger sarcastically. 

“Look ’ere,” said Shiner, throwing 
down his armful of washing on the 
deck—* what the ’ell’s up with you? If 
you don’t want to pass the time o’ day 
with me, just say so—see—an’ I'll go 
an’ do me bit o’ dobeying the other side 
o’ the deck an’ talk to them as appre- 
ciates me.” 

“Orl right, mate—orl right,” said 
Nigger; “don’t get up the a I ain't 
got that Society manner what you’ve 
cultivated in the cuddy, that’s all; but 


I’m listenin’—fair lappin’ up every 
_ word that falls from your gate, I am.” 


* Ah!” said Shiner, slightly mollified. 
“Well, J’ve been listenin’ to what the 
Captain thinks of the orficers——” 

“You've been—— Goon. ’Ow?” 

“Cleanin’ brightwork in ’is cabin un- 


beknownst to ’im while ’e was makin’ 
out the orficers’ flimsies in ’is day-cabin 
_ and discussin’ ’em with the Bloke.” 


“Coo! You’ve got a nerve, ain't 





| yer. 


things what’s been wrote about ‘em in | lations there are.” 

the t will soften the ’earts of their) “Oh, stow it, yer 

crool judges. Ah! now I can see by the | lawyer!” 

look in your dear blue eyes as you want; ‘Me? I ain’t no sea-lawyer; but 

to know why it ‘as the tally of ‘flimsy.’ | there’s two sides to everything.” 

"Cos it’s writ on a flimsy bit o’ paper.| “There are,” said Shiner, picking up 

Understand now, sweet'eart? That’s| his bundle of washing and moving off, 

a dear clever boy! Now you run along | “even to an upper deck, thank Gawd.” 

to bidey-boo an’ Daddy’ll come along ee 

an’ tuck you up an’ kiss you good- “Taxi-FarEsS—No CHANGE.” 

night—’or rr! D’ you ‘ear, yer blinkin’ Aberdeen Paper. 

wart? An’ don’t come round ’ere callin’ | But has a taxi-driver ever been caught 

me Shiner if yer wants to keep yer eye | with any? 

out of a sling.” 9 
“You was saying?” droned Nigger | 

Brown patiently when the offender h 

departed 


blinkin’ sea- 














“Canapa’s New Port.” 

Sunday Paper. 
ad | In our opinion it should be drunk very 
ts gee EE ee | warily. 
ce an a Shiner. “Now where “ Londres, 9 octobre.—M. Dudgeon, député 
= now A libéral pour la circonscription de Galloway, 
In the skipper’s bathroom with yer \@ abandonné son parti et s'est rallié au groupe 
ear to the gellacie o’ the door.” | de Sir Wee Oswald Mosley.” —French Paper. 

oe : * . . . . 
t’s right. Well, it was a fair|It is to be hoped that this accession 
treat to ‘ear the old man summin’ up | does not augur High Dudgeon for Wee 








~ 


’is opinion o’ the orficers in a few words. | Mosley. 


can’t yer see as that | 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue Trovusapour. 
A Lone time ago there was a French 


_ gentleman called the Sieur de la Falaise 
_ who had a nice medium-sized chateau 


| with 


dovecots and dungeons and 
everything suitable, and he had had 
quite a lot of land and plenty of serfs 
to do the work on it and had been very 
comfortably off. But there had been 
a lot of fighting and battles in that part 
of the country and a rich nobleman 
called the Comte d’Eclair, who lived in 
a much larger chateau some miles off, 


had got hold of nearly all his land and 


| starved. 


| olive-trees on them we could 
| make enough out of them to 


| dour but I should have to leave 
| Clairette, and I am amorous 
of her and we are thinking of 
_ getting married. 


| beautiful but she was only -= 


now he was so poor that he could hardly 
keep himself and his son Jean alive, 


she kissed him and gave him a lock of 
her hair, and he promised not to fall in 
love with anybody else all the time he 
was away. 

Well that was all very well, but the 
Sieur de la Falaise didn’t know much 
about troubadours and Jean didn’t 
either, and one of the things they 
hadn’t bargained for was that a really 
high-class troubadour was generally 
supposed to be in love with somebody 
else’s wife. And he didn’t want to run 
away with her or anything like that and 
she wouldn’t have done it if he had, but 
he was supposed to go on languishing 
for her for a good many years and make 
up about her, and he generally 
did fairly well out of it if her husband 





and if his wife hadn’t been YIN Me EI ihe IL, Ay 


A 


dead they would all have 


Well Jean was very nice- 
looking with bobbed hair and 
a good voice, and he could play 
on the lute quite well and make 
up songs,so when he wasabout | 
eighteen the Sieur de la Falaise 
said to him I think you had 
better be a troubadour, there 
is argent in it, andif youcould =~ 
make enough to buy a few = 
more hectares of land with 














be fairly confortable again. 
And Jean said well I 
shouldn’t mind being a trouba- 


Well Clairette was very 
fifteen and she hadn’t any 
money as her father had been 
killed fighting and her mother 


had got married again and 


gone off with everything: she 


could lay her hands on, and Clairette 
lived with her uncle the priest of the 
village who was quite 2 

And the Sieur de la Falaise said well 
I have no objection to that, Clairette is 


_ a nice demovselle and I should like her 


for a belle-fille, but you must have 
something to live on and you will have 


| time to earn some argent before you 


are both old enough to ranger your- 
selves. 

And Jean said very well then I will 
go out as a troubadour, and I will make 
up chansons about Clairette and sing 
them wherever I go. 

So he told Clairette about it and she 


_ cried and said she didn’t want him to go 


away. But he said he would soon come 
back with plenty of money and he sang 
her one of the songs he had made up 
about her which she liked so much that 





“So JEAN SETTLED DOWN IN HER CHATEAU.’ 


was rich and important, but of course 
it did rather get in the way of his 
marrying a nice girl of his own class and 
settling down with her. 

Well Jean had quite a good time 
going about to different chateaux and 
singing his songs about Clairette, but 
when people found out that she was 
only the niece of a poor clergyman they 
weren’t much interested in her, and 
nothing seemed to come of it except 
some good banquets and jousts and a 
few écus and ducats sometimes, but not 
enough to make it worth while for him 
to go home and get married. And an- 
other troubadour he made friends with 
in a large and important chateau said 
to him why what an imbécile you are, 
look at me with Aybeline, I have been 
languishing for her here for about fif- 
teen years and have been living like a 











fighting cog all the time, and when she 
has given me a few more presents I 
shall be able to retire and épouser any- 
body I like, you simply must get hold 
of a rich innamorata and keep Clairette 
in the background, you can easily 
change the chansons you have made up 
about her so as to suit, especially if you 





find somebody with a name that ends | 
in elte as a lot of them do. 

And Jean said that’s all trés bien | 
but I don’t want to languish after any- 
body for fifteen years, I shouldn’t mind 
doing it for four or five but where am [ | 
to find a rich innamorata ¢ they all seem | 
to be booked. 

And the other troubadour said well | 
why don’t you try Etiennette? And 

he said who is she? And he 
_| laughed and said that shows 
\ how new you must be to the 
jeu de troubadour, why they 
have been making up chansons | 
about her for thirty or forty | 
years I should think. And 
Jean said then she must be 
L getting a little longue dans la 

+ dentisn’tshe? And he said oh 
“ no not so very, and at any 
rate she is plus riche than ever | 
“* as all her husbands are dead 
fs: and most of them left her | 
ie) money, and she is very gener- | 
m@ ous to troubadours if they ap- | 
procher her in the right way. 
Zi And Jean said what is the 
Yo right way? And he said oh 
you must penser that out for 
yourself, I must get back to 
Aybeline now, it is our time 
for a little love-making and 
people will be comingin to hear | 
how well I do it. 

Well Jean thought it out for | 
himself and he went and sang | 
a song under Etiennette’s | 
window inthe moonlight to say | 
he had been dying for love of | 
her for some time and couldn’t some- | 
thing be done about it? And she was | 
so pleased to have a troubadour singing 
under her window at her age that she 
sent for Jean to be brought into the 
chateau. And she liked the look of him 
and said that if he cared to languish 
for her for a year or two there was no 
knowing what might come of it, and 
anyhow everybody knew how well she | 
treated troubadours and he wouldn’t 
lose by it. 

So Jean settled down in her chateau, 
and it was rather hard work keeping up | 
with her as the more she lost her looks 
through getting elderly the more she 
wanted them sung about. Still he was 
very comfortable there and she gave 
him lots of presents, but he still kept 
true to Clairette though he had turned 
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| all his songs about her into songs about | 
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Etiennette, and he saved up all his| 
money so that he could go home and | 
marry her. 

Well that was all very well for him, 
but when a year or two went by Clair- 
ette began to wonder what had become 
of him. And people didn’t write many | 
letters in those days, through there 
| being no regular post and most of them 
| not being able to write at all, but at last 
| somebody came who told her that he 
| had seen Jean living very comfortably 
| in Etiennette’s chateau and languis)- 

ing for her, and he said he was getting 

quite well known as a troubadour be- 
| cause of the nice songs he made up 
|and sang about Etiennette. And he 
hummed a few lines of one of them and 
_ it was one that Jean had made up about 
| Clairette. So she was cut to the heart 
| and said oh very well I shall marry the 
Comte d’Eclair. 

Well the Comte d’Eclair had been 
wanting to marry her for some time as 
she had now become excessively beau- 
tiful, and her uncle the priest rather 
wanted her to as the Comte was so rich. 
But he was much too old for her and 
had had two wives already, and be- | 
sides she was in love with Jean. But | 
now she thought that Jean didn’t love 
her any more she might as well marry 
the Comte, as her heart was broken 

| anyhow, and she told him that if he 
went to Etiennette’s chateau and found 

| that it was true about Jean languishing 
for her she would marry him. 

So he did that, and he had been 
rather in love with Etiennette himself 
about forty years before, and when he 
got there he found she was quite pass- 

| able in appearance still, and she was so 
, rich that his cupidity was aroused, be- 
| cause he was very cupidinous and al- 
ways had been. So he asked her to marry 
him, and as she thought it was about 
time she had another husband she said 
she would, 

And what was nice about the Comte 
d’Eclair was that he thought he might 
_as well do a good turn to Jean and 

Clairette as he was getting such a lot) 
| out of it himself, so he told Etiennette | 
| that he couldn’t have troubadours | 
hanging about any more and she must 
give Jean notice. 

Well she was a bit tired of being an 
innamorata by this time and thought it 
would be nice to settle down as an old | 
| lady and do tambour work. So she pen- | 
| sioned Jean off and he went straight 
home and married Clairette who quite | 
| understood and forgave him. 

And Jean had done so well as a trou- 
badour that he was able to buy some 
more land and engage a new lot of serfs | 
to cultivate it, and have the chateau | 

| done up. And when his father died he | 
| became the Sieur de la Falaise himself | 
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WHAT OUR HEAD-WAITERS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 
“En! CuTHBERT, DO WE PAY ’ERE OR AT DESK?” 








and lived there quite comfortably with 
Clairette and their children. And Clair- 
ette went on being very lovely, but if 
a troubadour ever came to the chateau 
Jean set the dogs at him. A. M. 





The Stand-Pat-a-Cake Party. 
The T.U.C. affects to think it true 
That you may eat your cake and have 

it too: 

But if with this the facts do not 
agree, 
Have someone else’s cake for T.U.C. 


The (Official) Socialist slogan—the 
Dictatorship of the Doletariat. 





A Local Sinking Fund. 
“Mr,——will beglad toreceive any sum, large 
or small, towards the cost of the new drains, 
which will be very heavy.”—Chapel Magazine. 
Do strong plumbers cost more ¢ 


Green-Room Gossip. 
Fresh from T'he Great Adventure with 
The Immortal Lady, The Good Com- 
panions and The Old Bachelor entered 


the Grand Hotel at Turkey Time and | 


created a Sensation by shouting For 
the Love of Mike remember T'he Case 
of the Frightened Lady and cover Salome 
with The Painted Veil before Henry 
the Ninth and his Cavalcade arrive. 
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indignant Lady. “ Most unpatriotic I CALL HER, AFTER ALL WE'VE BEEN TOLD—USING A FOREIGN ‘PRO’!” | 








THE SACRIFICE; 


Or, THOUGHTS ON SEEING THE TRE- 
MENDOUS woRDS “Pro Patria” 
PRINTED ABOVE A LIST OF ENGLISH 
Horets. 

Was that the Devon sea-wolf’s drum 
That sounded o’er the bay ? 

The Blenkinsops this year have come 

To Bournemouth and Sir Egbert Blum 
To Bath, pro patria. 


Now, Brighton, send the torch along 
And bid the beacons blaze, 

Let all the esplanades be strong 

Against the blooming Continong, 
From Cornwall to the Naze. 


The Keepers of the Marches now 
No more to Monte roam; 

With Balaclavas on their brew 

The Border-lords have vowed a vow 
To pace the fronts of home. 


Mentone mourns the Trumpingtons; 
But not from mere caprice 

They left the Riviera’s suns; 

For England Lady Partlet shuns 
The soft delights of Nice. 


In Naples and in Malaga 
No more the Titleys rove; 
The Tubbs, though missing baccarat, 


Will winter in an —— spa— 
Most probably at Hove. 


And, interviewed at Worthing, browned 
By England’s best ozone, 
“T set no foot on foreign ground,” 
Said Grimleigh Gooch, “until the 
pound 
Returns unto its own!” 
My aunt has cried “'Thermopylz!” 
My dear old Uncle Dan 
Has blown the slughorn at Torquay 
And told me yesterday at tea 
He will not go to Cannes. 


time last year Mr. Punch sought his | 


Fn a Good Cause. 
To-pay is Trafalgar Day. At this 
readers’ help in the restoration and en- 
dowment of the old Jmplacable, the 
last survivor of Trafalgar afloat, as a 
holiday training ship for boys. Those 
making that appeal, the Lord Mayor of 
Lonpon, Earl Beatty, Viscount 





ALLENBY and Sir Owmn SEaMay, the 
Chairman of the Fund, have issued a 





Oh, hold the breaches of the fort, 
Oh, stay the crumbling line! 
The breed that went to Agincourt 
Can face an English health-resort 

And dance in it, and dine. 


And I will rise and I will go 

To Whelkville-upon-Sand, 
And stay there at a place I know 
En pension and strike a blow 


For mine own native land! Evor. 








“Our new rich friends, the French, are 
coming, and we must prepare to welcome 
them. 

* Déjeuner & 3 shillings.’ I see it placarded 
in our country inns, ‘Cinque plats’—is it 
possible? ""—Hvening Paper. 


Not in France. But “Cinque ports ” 
is a common enough demand in Eng- 





lish inns, 





_ 


statement that of the £30,000 required 
| £10,164 has so far been raised. They 


| are confident that, for all our difficulties, | 
| many will still wish to save this fine old | 


ship, which will be moved next year to 

Portsmouth Harbour, not far from the 
| Vietory, and thus be more accessible to 
| the boys and the public. Donations will 
| be gratefully received by the Treasurer, 
Implacable Fund, 10, Bouverie Street, 
E.C.4. 


Things Which Should Never Have 
Been Said. 
“Frencn Prayers ror ENGLAND. 
Tue Tareat To ouR CIVILISATION.” 
Evening Paper. 











“Severe Stum on Want STREET.” 
Glasgow Paper. 
There is no talk of congested areas in 
Throgmorton Street. 



































Mr. MacDonaxtp. “THAT’S OUR 


THE LION’S SHARE!” 


VOTE! 


LION. NOW 


LET’S 
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SEE TO IT 


THAT 





HE GETS 
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AUTUMN 


Lady (to Friend), “My pwar, CHANGEABLE 


onr's FUR-CoaT!” 


SUCH 








SCROOBY. 


{Scrooby Railway Station, on the borders of Notts and Lines, | 
has been 


closed owing to lack of travellers. 


I sine of Scrooby. Scrooby Station’s closed, 
Scrooby, not one of our historic spots, 
Has, so I gather, peacefully reposed 
Long on the rustic edge of Lincs and Notts; 
That’s about all I know, 
Nor was I up to that an hour ago. 


She has not greedily aspired to fame ; 
I question if the men of Scrooby fee! 
Much of the lovely music of the name, 
Its poetry, its pathos, its appeal; 
Scrooby to them, no doubt, 
Is merely where the Scroobians hang out 


And yet, from good Vicrorta’s early reign, 
How many millions of indifferent eyes 
Have caught the name of Scrooby from the tre ain 
And gazed thereon with par ate surmise 
How many a simple fare 
Has felt the better for it, then and there! 


It was the station boards that did the trick, 
Those boards upon the platforms Up and Down 
That gave us Secrooby. One could take one’s dick 
That village would have never known renown; 
We should have never heard, 
Had it not been for them, that noble word. 





WEATHER 


LON DON ¢ CHARIVARI. 














in’ ist Bry, rp ial 


Ny 








IN SUBURBIA. 


ONE REALLY DOES NOT KNOW WHAT TO WEAR UNDER 








And now the gates are closed, the glory sinks; 
Hourly with dust and smoke the name grows faint; 
Soon will the passengers 'twixt Notts and Lines 
Fail to discern it for a lick of paint; 
Its course will soon be run; 
Serooby will go, if something isn't done. 


| 
} 


Therefore, though rugged and untaught my lay, 

| I sing of Scrooby, looking to the time 

When, though the name-boards give it to decay, 

It shall live on by virtue of my rhyme. 

It’s not the village, mind; 

It is the name alone that’s worth the grind. 
Dum-Dum 





What is Better Than a Walk-Over ? 

‘The Graf Zeppelin, returning from her second trip to South 
Amenica, flew over the island of Funchal on Sunday by 4 goals 
to nil.” —Jndian Paper. 





“ Norra Berwick’s Rermine Councri.ors. 
Them embers of North Berwick Town Council due to retire 
| are:—Provost George ——, [ete.] . . ."-—-Local Paper. 
| But, like them Phoonixes, they will doubtless be re-elected 
‘from their own ashes, so to speak. 








| “One of the chefs who were consulted yesterday said he had in 
| his possession a Sicilian recipe for cooking tunny that was three 
hundred years old."-——Manchester Paper, 


‘Our recipe for such altitudinous fish is invariably the 
‘incinerator. 
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Be Mr. ». Gor’ blimey, lidy, give} Mr. Yorkiman. Ay, it’s a goode 
| MULTI-LINGUALISM. us yer fist! Gled ter be in the ol’ tahn | nortion, that is. 

| CORRESPONDENCE is be- | again, aincher ! (Mr. Scrooge rings bell, and after 
ing conducted in the Press upon the| Mfrs. Yorkiman. Yuss, rather. Lon- some delay Second Assistant 
_ subject of county and local dialects and | don’s a little bit of orl right, I say— enters. 


the extent to which they constitute a 
_ business and social icap. 

It is now urged, in order that this 
handicap should be removed without 
_ the dialects being lost at the same time, 
that the people in the humbler walks 
| of life should become -aiage onsale 
| their dialects when they c , a 

yet having orthodox English at their 
command to enable them to mix with 
the higher classes of Society without 


shame. 


don't chew ! 

Mr. Scrooge. Not arf it ain’t; but 
this ‘ere traffic 's getting suthink chronic 
nowadays, ain't it? 

Mrs. Yorkiman, ’S’wot I said ter 
Elbert. “Elbert,” I says—— 

Enter First Assistant. 

Assistant. There iss a Scotsman out- 
side, Mr. Scrooge, look you. 

Mr. Scrooge. Indeed to goodness! 
Well, he must stay outside, however, 





look you. 





Assistant. Faith, an’ would it be me- 
self, ye’re wantin, Sorr? 

Mr. Scrooge. Begorra, an’ it would, 
ye spalpeen. Sure, an’ phwat else 
would I be wantin’ ye to be doin’ but 
takin’ this foine gintleman round the | 
buildin’ wid his pretty woife an’ darlin’ 
child? (7'o Mrs. Yorkiman) Strike me 
pink, but the kid don’t ‘arf tike after 
‘is muvver, Mrs. Yorkiman! 

Mrs. Yorkiman. Yuss, but ’e’s a 
reg'lar little toff, though. Torks B.B.C., 





Surely, however, it needs 
but a moment's thought to 
convince us that the onus of 
furthering general comprehen- 
sibility should rest with the 
educated classes, and that they, 
with their wider facilities for 
study, should become bi-lingual 
or even multi-lingual, thus 
equipping themselves with the 

| means of putting their less for- 
tunate brethren immediately 
at their ease. 

If such a plan were adopted 
we should hope soon to hear 

| that scenes such as the follow- 
ing were constantly being en- 
acted in the managerial salons 
of our Better Business Houses. 


Scene—The Scrooge Furnish- 
ing Company Manager's 
Office. Mr. Scrooge is seated 
at his desk studying a book on 
the Norfolk accent. 

Enter an Office Boy. 
Office Boy. Excuthe me, 
thir, but a party from York- 
thire hath jutht arrived to 
thee you. 
Mr. Scrooge. On buthiness, 
_ do you mean? 








“CARRY YER BAG, Sir?” 


‘edo. Say somethink to the 
igent, “Orace. 

Horace, Aw, have you a 
cigarette pictchah ? 

Mr. Scrooge. Er—noe, Mas- 
| ter Horace, but I have a faine 
| cigah-band here which might 
intrigue you. When you have 
| disembarrassed the cigah from 
‘the band give the formah to 
|your patah. It is a special 
|kainde | always get from 
| Cooba. 

[Exit all, except Mr. 
Scrooge, who resumes 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


his study of the Norfolk 
accent, 


| Election Gems. 


| “There was only one solution 

|of the unemployment problem, | 
and that was putting people back | 

| to work."’—Election Address Re- | 
ported in Yorkshire Paper. 

| 





A Case for the Psychical 
Research Society. 


“Washington has important in- 
formation from Europe regarding 
countries likely to follow Britain 
and other nations in suspending 
the Gold Standard which he desires 
to lay before the Congressional 








Office Boy. Yeth, thir. 

Mr. Scrooge. Thplendid! I will thee 
them. From Yorkthire, you thaid ? 

Office Boy. Yeth, thir. I will thow 
them in. 

Enter Mr. Yorkiman, Mrs. Yorkiman 
and Infant. 

Mr. Scrooge. Bah goom, Mr. Yorki- 
man, Ah’m pleased to see tha. Coom 
right in t’ office and tek seat. 

Mr. Yorkiman. Eh, but tha hast 
soom gradely stoof in t’ way of furni- 
ture here, Mr. Scrooge. That's a loovely 
booke-case, that is. 

Mr. Scrooge. Ay, it’s champion, is 
yon. Ah can see t’ missus laikes it an’ 
all, and ‘t takes soomthing goode to 
please a Yorkshire lass. 

Mr. Yorkiman. Eh, but t’ wifecooms 

_ from Loondon, Mr. Serooge. 





Enter Scotsman. 

Scotsman. Och awa’ wi’ ye, lad; ye 
canna’ stop Donal’ McLuggage. 

Mr. Scrooge. Ah dinna ken what ye 
want, forrr-cing ye way in here. 

McLuggage. Where’s ma fare back 
tae Bonnie Scotlan’ ! 

Mr. S . Hoots, mon, dinna fash 
yersel’! What hae ye bought the noo? 

McLuggage. Ah hae bought naethin’, 
but Ah’m takin’ some catalogues back 
tae ma wee wifie i’ the Hielan’s. 

Mr. Scrooge (to Assistant). Mr. Dai 
Davis, look you, gif this man his fare 
to Carlisle, whatever. 

[Exit McLuggage and Assistant. 

Mr. Scrooge. Naow then, Mr. Yorki- 
man, wouldst tha and t’ missus laike to 
gaw round building and see all t’oother 
stoof before decidin’ laike ? 








turned. 





| between Romance and Commerce. 


leaders.” —Daily Paper. 
The accuracy of his information would 
of course be beyond question. 


Firm Action Needed. 
“We shall watch with open eyes. . 
From Lord Braversrzoox’s Manifesto 
Farmers. 


to 


| And a very good way to watch indeed. 
| — —~ - 


“79 Exvecrion Surrs.” 
Daily Paper. 


The coats can doubtless be quickly 





“12-40 h.p. —— Saloon, 1928, one 
owner in very attractive condition.” 


Advt. in Motor Paper. 
She may be; but we draw a firm line 
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BREAKING POINT. 


I vsEpD, a long time ago, when I fre- 
quented a certain restaurant, to have 
a favourite waiter—an Italian, from 
the province of Venezia. But somehow 
my beat changed and I went there no 
more and forgot him. 

Yesterday, while waiting for a train 
at the Temple Station, I met him again 
unchanged except that he was not in 
evening clothes. We recognised each 
other with a satisfaction that was 
mutual. (Would, I thought, that I had, 
in these lean times, some of those tips 
in my pocket!) 

“Are you still at the old place?” I 
asked him. 

“Oh, no,” he said. ‘‘ Not-a for 
years. No, I am my own boss now.” 


three 


“Good,” I said, ‘“‘and doing well, I 
hope?” 

“Yes,” he said, “I mustn't com 
| plain-a 
| “But tou liked being a waiter?” | 


| Suggested. “ You were a very good one, 

_Iremember. I’m afraid I tried you a 

| lot with my impatience and irritability, 
but you were very forgiving.” 

“You were not-a the worst,” he con- 
ceded. “It was a pleasure to look afte 
you even when .. .” 

“Yes, even when .. .” 
apologise.” 

“Tf all were like-a you,” he said, ‘‘! 
should perhaps be a waiter there still. 
Who knows? But there was something 

1 could-a not stand, I stood it for a 


I said. “I 
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: . ‘3 . >. | curr . p ; 
long, long time and then I said, ‘No | ‘Where is that partridge?’ and I say, | 


more-a. Finito.’ And I left.” | “Two minutes,’ and he say, ‘I suppose-a 
“What was that?” | they are shooting the bird ?’ and again 
“The joke,” he said. “The English | he laugh and his friends laugh and I | 
joke.” ‘laugh. But no more. Finito. One day 
At this moment our train came in | something terrible happen.” 
ind we found seats together. “Be quick,” I said, for my station 
Tell me,” I said, “about the Eng- | was the next. 
lish joke. Which one?” | “The English ladies,” he said, “you 
The one,” he replied. “The one that | have notice, become more independent, | 
‘very waiter has-a to put up with and | more like-a the man?” 
it. Always, everywhere—in| “I have indeed,” I said. 
London, in Manchester, in Worthing,| ‘ Well,” he continued, “this joke was 
ll places I have worked at. You can’t | a man’s joke at first, but one day a lady 
she say it too. ‘I suppose-a they catch-a | 
ssed to failure. lthe fish?’ She laugh and her friends | 
he said, ‘‘the gentleman ask | laugh, but this time I—I could not | 
what is good and I say, as all waiters}laugh. It was too much. A lady! It 
taught to say, ‘A nice sole.’ Hej} was the end. No sooner was their | 
wree. So the sole is ordered and the ‘lunch over than I gave-a the notice.” 
gentleman talks with his friends. After | “That was very rash,” I suggested. 
a little while he ask, ‘Where is that) “Oh, no. It was time. I had save-a | 
and I say, as all waiters are|the money and I bought-a the good. | 
taught to say, ‘Two minutes. Two/|awill of a fish-and-chips business at 
minutes and it will be here.’ It is then | Islington.” 
that he make-a the English joke. ‘I! “More fish!” I exclaimed. “But 
suppose-a,’ he say, ‘they are catehing | wasn’t that rather risky? Would you 
Always, everywhere, they | not be in danger of hearing the joke 
sav that: ‘I suppose-a they are cateh- | again?” 
ing the fish,’ and he laugh and I laugh; “No,” he said: “ fish-a and chips 
and his friends laugh. Then I fetch-a| they are always ready.” E. V. L 
the sole and they eat it. 
** Day after day,” he went on, “ year 
after year lL hear-a that jokeandforce-a} —__ am impending Apology. 
the laugh. It is not always the fish. | “Shipton-under-Wychwood hes an un- 
“ab : . | usually large number of antiquities for such 
Sometime it is the bird. They order the a ama! village, including an Early English 
partridge and he take some time and | church contaiming some interesting monu- 
then the gentleman, very angry, ask, ments; a Prebendary; ete.”—Railway Guide. 


| 
laugh 


Quess 
] cons 
“Well, 


ire 


sole 


the fish ! 
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THIS PUFFIN BUSINESS. 


I Luxe the weekly article about books 
which Mr. Compton Mackenzie has 
recently taken to writing in one of our 
daily papers. It has already taught me 
a good deal about Mr. Mackenzir 
(lucky fellow to own a puffin colony !), 
something about books and a thing I 
had often wanted to know about critics. 
I am specially interested in critics, 
because my first novel is coming out 
shortly; it is called Seven Bloodstains 

in the Quadrangle. And, thanks to Mr. 
| Mackenzre, I know now the answer to 
the most puzzling question connected 





and good-humoured way the recently 
discovered diary of a seventeenth- 
century Lincolnshire poacher. He 
turned over a leaf and chuckled over 
the quips and cranks of Gerald 
Gould (so sound a judge of novels). 
At last he took down his English 
dictionary and——-”’ 
and so on. 
I soon discovered that I could make 
a good many other improvements. In 
the first draft Mcllwraith was annoyed 
because the men from Scotland Yard 
called when he was deep in a detective- 
story. Now he is furious because they 
interrupt him when he is in the midst 








Resecca West's article of that morn. 
ing. 

At the same dinner-party Black de- | 
plores that the reviewers in T'he Times 
Literary Supplement, so impartial and 
so sage, should remain anonymous. 

I am glad to have been able to save | 
Trafford from excessive indulgence in | 
alcohol on one occasion. Poor old 
Trafford might have been forgiven if 
he had yielded for once ; he was unjustly 
suspected and had to go through a | 
gruelling cross-examination. But how | 
much better it goes like this :-— 

“Trafford came in, dejected and | 
worn-out, but his face lit up as he 











| with ecrities, which is: “ Are & 
Critics Really Human?” 
The answer is: “ Yes, cer- 
| tainly.” 








Witness the unconcealed 
easure with which Mr. ae ee 
Mackenzie found that one emi 
| of the authors whom he was se, Pind faa ste 
reviewing had carried wher- on SUT NG 


ever he went on his travels R Sah 
a copy of Sinister Street, 
| the novel by Compton 
| Mackenzig, together with 
Oreasy’s Fifteen Decisive 
_ Battles of the World and 
other books that a young 
man might find helpful on 
his passage through life. 
Mr. MackENzte mentioned 
the fact with a modest pride 
which struck me as alto- 
gether charming. It made 
me think. As a result of 
thought I have been en- 
gaged in a careful revision 
of Seven Bloodstains in the 
(Quadrangle. 

There is one man in my 
novel who goes adventur- 
ing to foreign Bor- 
den, who decides to leave 
school-mastering and be- 
come a fruit-grower in Brit- 
ish Columbia, I found I had 


OF LIVELI 












“HAMMER TOES, FALLEN ARCHES.” 





given him as literary provender for 
the voyage a much-thumbed Horace 
and a Religio Medici. This, besides 
being banal, was missing an oppor- 
tunity. I have re-equipped him and 
_he now carries Smives’s Self-Help, 
| Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Carni- 
_ val, by CompTon MACKENZIE. 

Another passage simply cried out for 
alteration and has got it. I had pictured 
Smith sitting down in the of a 
Sunday afternoon to work out his Sun- 
day crossword, The passage now runs 
as follows ;— 

“Smith settled down in his arm- 
chair with a sigh of relief and opened 
his Sunday paper. First he gave 
himself the pleasure of ing J. ©. 
Squire, who was reviewing in his wise 





of a thoughtful and fascinating talk 
on Burns coming through his loud- 
— in the urbane tones of Mr. 

ESMOND MacCarruy. 

When Stephenson and Trafford go 
up to London to do a theatre and recog- 
nise the mysterious stranger as a dancer 
in The Pink Vase, they choose the play 
entirely on the strength of a notice by 
JAMES AGATE. 

It was Stephenson too whom I had 
depicted at a dinner-party charming 
the whole table by giving a clever imi- 
tation of CuaRtie Cuariin’s celebrated 
trick with the rolls. Now he keeps the 
company enthralled by talking about 
the latest books with a verve and a 
wit which make everyone wonder— 
except Smith, who has also read 








Y 


~“ 
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setae L evening. . . 





noticed a package on 
the hall-table. With 

| light steps he bore away 

| the prize to his study, 
where he tore off the 
wrappings. It was a 
treat which he had | 
learned toanticipate with | 
zest, with perfect confi- | 

| dence in the judgment of 

| the five wise counsellors 

| who had never failed 

| him. It was, in fact, 
the monthly choice of 

| the——” 

| Sut perhaps I have quoted 

| enough. 

| I think I have done my 

best for Seven Bloodstains 

|in the Quadrangle, and at 

j any rate the crities will be 

lable to say of it that the 

| author has striven to please. 





| 

} Miss Smith in Form. 
“In 1839 Melbourne resigned 
j} and Peel came into office, but | 
| the Queen refused to dismiss her 
Wig laddies-in-waiting, which 
was called the Bedehamber | 





yy a Question.”-——Schoolgirl’s Essay | 
“ on Sir Rosser Pees, | 
Waar MADE YOU THINK OF TAKING UP THIS AS A MEANS ee ~~ 
” mst 
resenugl “Air Commodore Kingsford 


Smith arrived at Heston last 
—— . His first words 
to his wife were: ‘I am all right. I feel | 
better than I did half-way over, but it was 
all because I left my toupee behind and the 
sun got me down.’ "’—Daily Paper. 


Yet we should have trusted him to 
keep his hair on in all circumstances. 





It is hoped that during the forthcom- 
ing year the Mayoral functions in the 
City of London will not be referred to 
as “High Jenks.” 

We understand that there was no 
truth in the rumour that, owing to the 
dearth of Plain LLoyp Grorae Liberal 
Candidates for the coming Election, the 
party managers applied to the Royal 
Zoological Society for the loan of a 
score of chameleons. 


} 
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THE UNSPEAKABLE SIN. 
“How are you going to spend your 
leave?” said my sister. 
“Fishing.” 
“ Tust fishing?” 


Ocroper 21, 1931.) 


but fishing. Do you mind?” 

“7 don’t, but of course the village 
won't allow it.” 

“What do you mean?” 





that we are stirring sociable people in 


| returned wanderer is going to escape 
| our American teas, our White Elephant 
| teas, our Progressive Bridge teas, our 
| Book teas, our-———” 

“Susan,” I said solemnly, “if you 
don't save me from this I will never 
stay with you again. Indeed you will 
probably never see me again. I shall go 
straight back to China and—— 

The garden-gate clicked and banged. 


ing through the window. 
“Here who come?” I cried, spring 
ing to my feet. 


| three Barrow girls, but I daren’t look 
| again. Sit down; I’ve got an idea.” 

“I know your ideas, They've been 
getting me into trouble ever since you 
were born : . 

“ But this really is a good one. You 
must tell them such awful stories of 
your life in the East that they Il be too 
| Shocked to have anything more to do 

with you.” 

| The details of my blameless sub 
| urban life in China swam before my 
| eyes as before those of a drowning 
man. The sound of the parlourmaid’s 
footsteps hastening to the front-door 
struck on my ears like a knell. 

| “It’s your only chance if you want 
a free afternoon this summer,” hissed 
Susan 

“L'il do it,” I muttered feverishly. 

There was a noise as of the ground- 
ing of many umbrellas in the hall. 

“At all costs keep them off garden- 
ing,’ whispered Susan as she froze her 
face into a weleoming smile; “it’s a 
disease in this village.” 


Was upon us, One, obviously their 
leader, distinguished by a bold blue 
feather ina shining satin helmet among 
the raflia mushrooms of her 
panions, overpowered me instantly, 
greeting me as ‘Chin-Chin-China- 


had done with my pigtail. In less 
critical circumstances I would have 
regretted coldly that I was too young 
to remember a time when Chinese 
stg pigtails, but this was no moment 
> 


a 





“Just quiet gentle fishing. Nothing | 


“My poor Roger, have you forgotten | 


these parts? Do you imagine that the | 


“ Here they come,” said Susan, peep- | 


“I think it’s Mrs. Raikes and the | 


The next moment the invading force 


com. | 


man” and inquiring playfully what [| 
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Persistent Trier (as 
Yo! hl ROTTEN 
Kast. Stifling a natural longing to slay 


her where she stood, I launched upon 
my forlorn venture 

{ did mv best. I told of Sundays 
spent flinging away fortunes at the 
fantan tables of Macao; I touched 
lightly on dark doings in the night- 
clubs of Shanghai, on horrible happen- 
ings in the opium-dens of Hankow; I 
llet it be gathered that seldom did a 
week-end pass for me save in the com- 
pany of other men’s wives; I remem.- 
hered that my club boasted the longest 
bar in the world, but insinuated that it 
| was all too short for me, and, growing 
| desperate, I even hinted at a control- 
ling interest in a promising little piracy 
| business. 

I might as well have been an adver- 


dispel any of the glamour of the evil | tising agent fora Sunshine Cruise. The 





poppies, cornflowers and bluebells of 
the raffia hats shook, not with shock 

but with pleasurable excitement, while 

Bluefeather, robustly requesting some. | 
one to put her somewhere East of 

Suez, let fall the fatal words: “We 

mustn't let him be dull in Wallow- | 
under- Water, must we, girls?” 

With one withering glance in my | 
direction my sister invited Bluebell to 
a walk round the garden and aban. | 
doned me to my fate, Sunk in a stupor | 
of exhaustion and despair, I was only 
dully conscious that the conversation 
was drifting from plans for the beguile- 
ment of my leave, by way of flower- 
shows, through delphiniums to modern 
methods for the extermination of 
snails, Bluefeather apparently favoured 
the garden-roller, the more tender- 
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hearted of the raffia girls trod on them 
_in goloshes with cotton-wool in her 
_ ears, while the other was pushing some 
_ devilish device with boiling water in it. 
_ “And how do you get rid of snails in 
| China?” said Bluefeather, dragging me 
_ from oblivion with a sudden pounce. 
| My gardening in any hemisphere is 
_ of an elementary and perfunctory order. 
- Taken unawares, I cast round wildly in 
my whirling brains for some obscure 
form of Chinese torture for snails and 
then fell back feebly on the truth. “I 
throw them over the wall into the 
next-door garden,” I said. 

There was a moment’s frozen silence. 
Conscious of a sudden drop in the tem- 
perature, I looked up to meet 
the petrified horror of three pairs 
of eyes. 

“You what?” shrieked Blue- 
feather. 

“You are joking,” faltered 
poor Pop 'V. 

Then | et what I had done. 
Here at last was the unspeak- 
able sin, the negation of every 
canon of civilisation. I take 
credit to myself for my behav- 
iour in this moment of crisis. 
Never for an instant did I lose 
my nerve. 

“One learns rough justice out 
there,” I said carelessly. 

‘ * # # 
With a new respect dawning 
in her eyes my sister came bac 
from the front-door. ‘Roger, 
what did you say? Mrs. Raikes 
| was patch like a leaf and 

could only get out a few broken 

words, 1 caught something 
, about Sapping of the Moral 
Fibre by the Tropics, and We in 
| Wallow still stand for Some- 
| thing, and she didn’t invite us 

even to the lowest of her tea- 
| parties—the cosy-chat kind!” 

“That wasn’t such a bad idea of 
yours after all,” I admitted airily. 

Susan crept closer. ‘Roger,’ she 
said softly, “what was the dreadful 
thing you did out there that shocked 
them all so terribly?” 

But I was not going to give up my 
hard-won triumph so lightly. It is not 
every day that one succeeds in impress- 
ing a sister, 

* Don’t ask me that,” I said, cover- 

‘ing my eyes with my hand. “You 
don't know what it cost me to confess 
it even once,” 

And I| haven’t told her yet. 





Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed Less Zealously. 
| “The Vicar is always pleased to hear of 
spiritual difficulties experienced by members 


AT THE PLAY. 

“TuEre’s ALways Juttet” (APOLLO). 

Tr is always a red-letter occasion in 
a life which has its drab moments when 
one is able to let oneself really go in 

raise of excellent work. I think it 
would be quite easy to miss the quality 
of Mr. Joun van DrvTen’s little 
comedy, There’s always Juliet, and mis- 
take it for a slight derivative exercise 
in the charming manner of A. A. M. 
These authors do, in fact, aim at quite 
different things. Mr. van DruTEn’s 
conversation piece has less wit than 
Mr. Mitne’s engaging essays, more 





Dwight Houston 
Leonora Perrycoste 








of the congregation,” —Parish Magazine. 


wisdom ; less fancy and fantasy, more 





TELEPHONE EXTENSION, 


Miss Epvna Best. 


observation. This presentation of the 
love-affair of Leonora (Miss Epna Best) 
and Dwight Houston, the American 
architect (Mr. Hersert MARSHALL), is 
a real slice of life. It is not a scene 
from a dream-world, though the two 
move ina dream. I imagine it would 
not read as well as it plays. That is no 
matter; may in fact be in its favour 
and may well be the reason why this 
play without plot or salient incident or 
any clever or new tricks of technique 
holds the attention from start to finish 
through the skill of its interpreters. 
Leonora is living in her parents’ flat 
(they are on a girth-reducing visit to 
Vichy) with her somewhat over-prim 
but affectionate, fa‘thful and compe- 
tent maid (Dame May Wuirty). She 
has met at a party a young or youngish 


sentences and Leonora is obviously rapt 
away from Mayfair into some seventh 
circle of delight, despair and dither. 
She has to dress hurriedly for some dull 
dinner. A bell rings. The efficient 
Florence has been unable to keep out 
of the flat the gentle pertinacious Amer- 
ican gentleman who follows his card. 
Clever, well-groomed, of excellent man. | 
ners, he is quite obviously delirious, | 
daft and doomed. They fence delicately. | 
Leonora tries to conceal her obsession ; 
Dwight to emphasise his without pre- 
sumptuous over-emphasis. He has but 
three weeks in England. They must 
obviously dine together—relations can 





Mr. Hersert MArRsHate, 








American; they have exchanged a few 





go hang; and Florence, more than a 
little shocked, tells the necessary | 
lies through the telephone. They 
talk late into the night after 
dinner. Of course this is all mid- | 
summer madness, But after all 
there’s Juliet-—who fell deep | 
into love in something less than 
half-a-page. They read it aloud. 
They read it badly because they 
are not interested in Juliet or | 
SHAKESPEARE, but only in each | 
other. Interested? They are 
entranced, bewitched, besotted. 
(And may I say here that this 
little touch of the dull reading 
of a starry passage is but one of 
many admirable touches in what | 
seemed to be a faultless, ex- 
quisitely-sensitive performance | 
on the part of Miss Epna Best | 
and Mr. Hersert Marsnay! 
It would be, in fact—so subtly 
is the thing done and so con- 
sistently—as easy for the inex- 
perienced to miss the fine quality 
of this long duet as the special 
quality of the piece they play.) | 

The morrow they will spend | 
together in the country. They 
return—thrice bound with adam- 
antine bonds. <A telegram calls 
the man back to America, “ But this is | 
theend! This is dark night and deepest | 
hell and the last extremity of torture!” 
So easy for a woman to think, ‘And | 
he put his silly business before me. I | 
am betrayed.” So natural for a man, 
even a madman, to say, not “ But 
business comes before any woman,” 
but ‘Business is duty, or the world 
can’t be run.” 

And so natural for a woman so be- 
trayed to ring up some fond admiring 
oaf, whose kisses are like cricket- (or, at 
best, tennis-) balls in the face, and try 
to find some little consolation in his 
clumsy gallantries. 

A second telegram brings a reprieve— 
of two days. Two days! What are two 
days? Only an added torture. But 
they are, Mr. VAN DruTeN having pity 
on his lovers and on us, sufficient to 
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make Leonora determine to sail with 
her Dwight, as Vichy is duly informed 
by telephone. 

“A happy ending. Not arbitrarily 
contrived but inevitable in the given 
cifeumstances, The author knows that 
the desperate desire of PLaTo’s sun- 
dered halves to be one and for ever in- 
dissoluble still holds sway in a 
world of blasphemous denials 
and queer inversions and obses- 
sions. He has seen this with a 
clear eye and told it with a fine 
perception, tact and candour. | 
am not sure that this is not the 
best thing he has yet done. 
Feeling myself carried away, | 
pulled myself together and tried 
to catch the fellow napping. | 
failed. Lam glad I failed. And 
I am glad too that he had the 
luck to find such interpreters as 
Miss Best and Mr. MarsHa.t, 
who are as hand-and-glove when 
they play together. Here is an 
epic in brief—romance without 
romanticism, observation with- 
out cynicism, a text and a 
banner. A very delicate and 
delightful and inspiriting affair 
altogether. a 


“For THe Love or Mike” 
(SAVILLE). 


THE 


We are certainly learning how 


to build better and brighter theatres. | ads” which in the programme precedes | Doro Thomo, son to the Emperor Cow Wow 
is | in Africa, till such time as a Man-of-war is 
1 lready to carry him home again with the 


Such is the Saville in Shaftesbury 


Avenue, for which the architects, 
Messrs. T. P. BENNETT AND Son, and 
the builders, Messrs. Gre WALKER 


AND SLATER, together with the enter- 
prising and optimistic gentleman or 
gentlemen who commissioned it, must 
all have laurels pressed upon their 
brows. There is room to move about 
between the Acts, and ladies will find 
that in the salon, described in a modest 
note in the programme as the “most 
unique’ salon in any theatre in the 
world (certainly we haven't seen “a 
uniquer,” nor shall), there is room for 
them to show themselves, while their 
men can, if they will, play billiards or 
parlour-polo or blind man’s buff be- 
tween the Acts. This all comes of 
recognising the fact that there is plenty 
of room between the ground-level and 
the centre of the terrestial globe to 
make holes in. 

As for the play, it was a diverting 
piece of pure nonsense and definitely 
excellent of its kind. Richard Miller 
(Mr. ALrrep Drayron), a vulgarian 


and a gambler in finance, has a ward | 
with a pretty face and a pretty penny, | 
which he gets her to sign away by | 


power of attorney to be employed 
at his discretion. Young Bob Seymour 
(Mr. Bossy Howss), private secretary 


Stella Rees 
Conway Paton 





to Miller in the eccentric and unlikely 
manner of stage private secretaries, 
determines to extract the power of 
attorney from the Miller safe. He is 


interrupted in this task (the safe is no 
advertisement for the safe-makers, and 
I see that the makers refrain from 
boasting about it in that “gaggle of 








(HI OS. 
EYE THAT WAS 
IT WAS PAINTED. 


| the glorious announcement that one 
permitted to smoke)—he is interruptec 
I say, by Conway Paton (Mr. ARTHUR 


| Riscok), private inquiry agent. In the| October 8, 
| throes of the frantic struggle between | Queries.”’) 


4 


parte oe 
'“THE TREES THEY ARE SO HIGH!” 





Miss Viota TREE. 


| Mrs, Miller 
Mr. Bossy Howes. 


Bob Se ymour 








NOT 80 BLACK AS 


Miss Oxea Linpo. 
Mr, Arruur Riscoe. 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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them each recognises with a strangled 
howl of astonished joy the other’s Old 
Uptonian tie. Old Uptonians don’t ar- 
rest Old Uptonians, particularly when 
the arrester is fondly addressed as “ Stin- 
ker” and swells with friendly pride 
thereat. . . . Nonsense, of course, all 
of it, diversified by ‘‘tunes” and dances | 
when the producer thinks the 
fun may flag. But it doesn’t. 
Everybody should be glad to see 
the engagingly simian antics of 
Mr. Bonny Howes as he climbs 
up the tallest of the Trees (Miss 
VioLa, who made a bizarre but 
credible and amusing figure of 
Mrs. Miller); and Mr. Wy1ie 
Watson’s fatuous self-effacing 
clergyman, and Miss Oca 
LINDO as an eligible widow of 
great smartness and essential 
kindliness; and pretty Miss 
Pececy CarRtwriacnt, with 
nothing to do particularly but 
look adorable as Mike, for the 
love of whom all this nonsense 
has been contrived by the ex- 
perienced Mr. H. F. Mavrsy. 

T. 








LYRA LUNATICA. 


[“On Tuesday there was a Board 
of Treasury held at the Cockpit, 
Whitehall . . . when their lordships 
were pleased to order Money for 
defraying the Expenses of Prince 





Presents from His Majesty to the said Em. | 
yeror,”” * London Journal,” Saturday, 


1731, quoted by “ Notes and | 
| 


I’ve gazed in wonder and delight 
On BRUNELLESCHI’S massive Duomo, | 
Feasted my eyes ‘neath sunlit skies 
Upon the lovely shores of Como; 
And mighty men into my ken 
Have swum from KircHenrr to 
“SrLomo ” 
(Sir Exiras AsHmMEap Barrvert, 
Knight), 
And Grock, that sweet desipiens 
homo; 
But I shall never catch a sight | 
Of good Prince Domo Taomo! 


I’ve lived to see Bloomsburian 
squares 
Haunted by all the best high-brow- 
wows: 
I've lived to see electric hares 
Pursued at Harringay by bow-wows; 
I've hailed with cheers the Grenadiers, 
Those gallant tow-row-row-row-row- 
wows; 
But woe is me who ne’er shall see 
Or join in the inspiring pow-wows 
Held by that great black potentate 
The Emperor of the Cow-Wows. 
C.L. G. 
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those stimulating old ditties compounded of vigorous 
_ rhythms and cheerful sentiment, I venture to offer a few 
| Shanties for Motorists. 
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CAR SHANTIES. 
As a variation on the familiar theme of Sea Shanties, 


The songs are arranged for solo voice and unison chorus, 
and the tunes, with the exception of No. 5, are traditional. 


No. 1 (“Blow the tyre up!”). Prelude to Adventure. 
This shanty may be given with three persons in the 
car, and the fourth, the Pumper, concealed but audible 
as required (see below). 

Biow THE Tyre Up! 
Solo (allegro). Avast and belay for the Crown of the 
Road! 


Chorus. Come heave ho! blow the tyre up! 
Solo. It’s hey for the Highway and ho for the Code! 
Voice (sulkily). Give a man time to blow the tyre up! 


Solo. The tarmac’s i and guides are agog, 

Chorus. Come heave ho! blow the tyre up! 

Solo. We've emptied the ash-trays and dickeyed the 
d 


og, 
Voice. Give a man time to blow the tyre up! 


Solo. The signals are flashing—red, amber and green, 
Chorus. Come heave ho! blow the tyre up! 

Solo. And now we're attempting to start the machine. 
Voice. Give a man time to blow the tyre up! 


Solo. | We’ve opened the throttle and tickled her—so, 
Chorus. - Come heave ho! blow the tyre up! 
Solo. | And when you are ready hop in and we'll go. 
Pumper (proudly appearing). I’ve blown the tyre 
blown the tyre 
blown the tyre uP! 





No. 2 (“Bonzole Baby’’), For owner-driver with smal! 
car, and Chorus of garage assistants. 
Bonzo_e Basy. 
Solo (allegretto). Bonzole is the motive force, 
Chorus. Bonzole Baby. 
Solo. In the petrol tank, of course, 
Chorus. Bonzole for my Baby. 


Solo.  Bonzole (can) or Bonzole (pump), 
Chorus. Bonzole Baby, 

Solo. Even ina money-slump, 

Chorus. Bonzole for my Baby. 

Solo. | Windless days may make you boil, 
Chorus. — Bonzole Baby, 

Solo. Bonzole eases engine toil, 

Chorus. Bonzole for my Baby. 

Solo. __ Roll along a jorum-full, 

Chorus. _ Bonzole Baby. 

Solo, Long and strong ’twill make you pull, 
Chorus. Bonzole for my Baby. 


No.3 (“Great West Road”). Shanty for local consumption. 
Great West Roan. 
Solo (allegretto). Say oe to the girls at the end of the 


Chorus. We'll take the Great West, 
Solo. And soon we'll be oy oy ee bumpers to Bath, 
Chorus. For we’re bound for the Great West Road. 
So away to the Great West, way tothe Great West, 
(Crescendo) We're oiled and we're greased and 
we’re Mobile Policed, 
And we’re bound for the Great West Road. 


| 
| 
| 





(Dim) (With a hila dila dina.) 


Solo. The clutch is depressed and the gears are engaged, 
Chorus. We’ll make the Great West, 
Solo. The thrusters are thrusting, the battle is waged, 
Chorus. And we’re bound for the Great West Road. 
So A. A. for the Great West, Loop-Way for the 
Great West, . 
Our brakes are relined, to our Fate we’re resigned, 
For we’re bound for the Great West Road. 
(With a hila dila dinamo.) 


No. 4 (‘Winding Winnie”). Designed for muscular fem- 
—: Wiypinc WINNIE. 
Solo (andante). They’ve named me Winding 
Winnie, 

Chorus. Swing-ay, 

Swing-o, 
Solo. It keeps me slim and skinny, 
Chorus. So crank, girls, crank. 
Solo. I wind my brother’s Brentley, 
Chorus. Swing-ay, 

Swing-o, 
Solo. It makes me simmer gently, 
Chorus. So crank, girls, crank. 
Solo. I wind my aunt’s Alfatti, 
Chorus. Swing-ay, 

Swing-o, 
Solo. 1’m bony, blithe and batty, 
Chorus. So crank, girls, crank. 
Solo. I wind my cousin’s Coupé, 
Chorus. Swing-ay, 

Swing-o, 
Solo. I’m leggy, lithe and loopy, 
Chorus. So crank, girls, crank. 
Solo. I scorn the selfish starter, 
Chorus. Swing-ay, 

Swing-o, 
Solo. Iam a hearty martyr, 
Chorus. A Crank, GIRLs, CRANK. 





No. 5 (“Haul away Home!”’). Epilogue to Adventure. 
Havt Away Home! 

Solo (moderato). Haul away home! haul away home! | 
We've opened the bonnet, done all that we know; | 

In vain have we fiddled | 


And twiddled; we’re diddled, 
And the man from the Garage has us in tow! 
Chorus (sadly). Haul away home! 
Solo. Haul away home! haul away home! 
Perchance it’s the pistons, there’s nothing to show; | 
It may be the cam-shaft, 
Or some other damn shaft, 
So the Man from the Garage has us in tow! 
Chorus. Haul away home! 


Solo. Haul away home! haul away home! 
Our petrol accords an irregular flow; | 
The “mag” and “ignition” 
Seem out of commission, 
And the Man from the Garage has us in tow! 
Chorus. Haul away home! 
Solo. Haul away home! overhaul away home! 
We'll duly be docked tho’ our progress be slow, 
Ay, docked in two senses— 
Repairs and expenses, 
Forthe Man from the Garage has us in tow! 
Chorus (mournfully). Haul a way! 
Note.—If it is desired to perform the last-named Shanty 
in public the illusion of motion can be conveyed by oper- 
ating a panoramic screen at the back of the stage. OON. 
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Super-Salesman. “To sum up, Sin, WHAT WITH THE REFINED APPEARANCE AND LOW PRICE OF THIS DE LUXE MODEL, 
WE JUSTLY CLAIM TO BRING EXCLUSIVENESS WITHIN THE REACH OF THE MILLION.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mas. Vrrarnta Woorr’s latest novel recalls the terrible 
story of the physician who put into a bucket a duplicate, 
course by course, of a glutton’s dinner, and showed him 
_ the hideous result as a replica of his own stomach. It is 
| the unassimilated matter of the mind that interests Mrs. 
| Wootr. She assembles in Waves (HoGarrH Press, 7/6) 
| a party of children—Louis, Bernard, Susan, Rhoda, Neville, 
Jimmy and Percival—and traces the undercurrents of 
apprehension and reverie that underlie the tides of their 
apparent fortunes. This, from the reader’s point of view, is 
all very well as long as you believe in it, or as long as you 
_ are sufficiently attracted by of presentment to waive 
| your right to incredulity. nally I found it hard to 
_ believe in the sophistication of the childish reveries and 
the childishness of the maturer ones—the idea, for instance, 
that a girl views “hours and order and discipline” as 
“restrictions that wrinkle and shrivel” rather than a plain 
_ but attractive outline counting on her for the glory of 
colour. The cruel particularity of the style does the elusive 
matter little service. Only in the portrayal of Susan, whose 
subconscious ideals of fecundity are in harmony with her 
deliberate aspirations, are _ and emotion admirably 
wedded. Bernard, who finally sums up his cumulative im- 
lis pressions, decides with a discernment worthy of Sr. 
_ AucusTINE that his insatiable curiosity has stood in the 
_ way of his progress as a mystic. Something, I feel, of the 
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same misdirected acquisitiveness is frustrating his creator's 
development as an artist. 


Shadows are beginning to play about the pages of 7'he 


Letters of Queen Victoria (Third Series, Vol. L., 1891-1895, | 
Murray, 25/-), which Mr. Bucks continues to edit with | 


the same enviable tact and matchless skill. Once familiar 


faces are departing in an ever-quickening procession from | 


the stage of the QuEEN’s public and private life. Deaths 
like those of the Duke of CLaRENcE, Prince ALEXANDER OF 


. . ” | 
BatTeENBERG (dear, noble, charming, splendid Sandro”), | 


and the Prince Consorvt’s elder brother, Duke ERNEST OF 
Copure, who “was often very trying,” awoke in QUEEN 
Victoria, as RoseBEry soadmirably phrased it, a “‘sovereign 
sympathy and tact of consolation” that found exquisite 
expression in her letters to sorrowing women like Lady 
Tryon and Madame Carnot. This volume has revealed 
to me more clearly than any of its predecessors that the 


secret of Vicrorta’s greatness as a Queen is to be found | 


in the measure of her greatness as a woman. 


The QUEEN | 


is indeed very much in evidence in these letters that wit- | 


ness once again to her watchful and jealous care of the 


great Empire which was still growing in power and territory | 


(‘Mr. Rhodes (such a remarkable man)... said... . he 
had added 12,000 miles of territory to my Dominions . . .”’) | 


beneath her sceptre. 


At the time of the dispute with | 


France over Siam the QuEEN reminded RosEsery that | 


above all else ‘it is the honour of my great Empire which 
must be upheld,” while in home affairs she uttered a warning 
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that has an application to our pre- | 
sent discontents when she wrote— | 
also to RosrBERY—“ Party really goes | 
much too far.” 








It’s partly to shatter the vulgar myth 
Of speed at sea as a thing of to-day 
That Ocean Racers, by Miss Fox-Smrru 
(From Pxatire ALLAN), gets under 
way ; 
But chiefly to give her a chance to tell 
The breathless tale of the trading 
clippers, 
Which, truck to keelson, she knows as 
well 
As if she herself had been one of thei: 
skippers. 





She shows us a time when trade and 
sport 

Were linked as never again they ’Il be, 

| When the race was who should be first 


j 

in port 

With Australian wool or with China | 
tea, 

In sailing-vessels which made their 

mark, | 


Though steamships hard in their 
wake were creeping— 
Leander, Thermopyle, Cutty Sark, 
Jason, Challenger, Spindrift, Taeping. 


A dwindling band of the old sea-dogs 
Yearly answers the muster-roll; 
Hard to find are the yellowing logs 
Which they guarded once as their 
mortal soul ; 
Searching, questioning, loving the job, 
Our author, letting no hint escape 
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her | he PTR 
. . : _ 4 ' | +. “| » . 
Dissipates here (at fifteen bob) i | | ; es ue : oe < 
Oblivion’s funnel-bred cloud of iti! ~ 1) eal is 


vapour. 3 

The history of the construction and i a | 

| use of roads could not, I feel, have had 

|a happier annalist than Professor 

| J. W. Gregory, who has consistently 

put the expert knowledge of a geologist 

at the service of a humane understanda- 

| ing of mankind. From the first savage Old Busybody. “ Yow Nasty prety Boy!” 

| track blazed by fleeing game to the last Mudlark. “ Wetu, YOU'D GET DIRTY IF YER PERFESSION’ WAS CATCHIN’ WORMS,” 

| strip of tarmac covered by the last! —— : 

jay-walker, The Story of the Road (MacLenoss, 12/6) is the | or motor-roads, or fifty-fifty ? Would true foresight have 

| story of civilisation—or the lack of it: the waxing and| allowed the rural districts to suffer from projects and 
; 














waning of humanity’s sound sense of what it really and truly | regulations framed to suit the towns? These are only a 
| wants. Ancient and medizval roads occupy half the field; | few of the problems this wise and winning book suggests 
/and here the somewhat over-rated Romans have to yield | and (very largely) elucidates. : | 
| precedence to earlier pioneers. An excursion to the vast 
| imperial road-system of China, illustrated by some of the} I may perhaps say without undue modesty that I am | 

most delightful of the author’s many photographs, almost | not of those who demand in their fiction an immoderate 

equals in fascination an account of the Incas’ great road in| amount of excitement. I have a kindness for the quiet 

Peru—four thousand miles of excellent going constructed | style, the careful development of character, the sly and | 

for llamas and pedestrians. “The Evolution of the Modern | delicate humour, and I confess that when I read the glow- 

Road” occupies Section Two; and here consideration is|ing periods of another novelist’s appreciation printed on 

mainly devoted to Great Britain—the work of TeLrorp,| the dust-cover of The Fortnight in September (GOLLANcz, 
| Macapam and General Wapez, and the overmastering | 7 6), I felt that I was going to have an enjoyable time. 
dilemmas of the present. Have we chosen well in practic-| Mr. R. C. SHERRIFF, I learned, “achieved universality by 
ally subsidising motor-traffic at the expense of the rail-| the simple means of not concerning himself with it.” I do 

ways? Should Colonial enterprise take the form of railways | not know—possibly my taste has been spoiled of late by 
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reading of crooks and Banenters and illicit love—but to me 
this simple story of a ere holiday at Bognor Regis, 
to which resort that amiable clerk, Mr. Stevens, takes his 
wife and family, seemed to have been almost unnecessarily 

drained of all incident. I read on hopefully, slightly sur- 
| prised at the amount of loving detail with which the author 
narrated the preliminary packing, the journey down, with 
its change at Clapham Junction, the arrival at the lodging- 
house, the debate as to hiring a hut on the beach. Let me 
admit that there was now and again an air as of some- 
thing impending. Surely soon there would be an accident, 
la mata ny something to diversify this rather monotonous 
chronicle, But no! solensianily . Sierrirr pursued his 
path. Mr. Stevens meets a customer of the firm and is 
asked out to tea with the family; his daughter Mary walks 
one evening with a gentleman who is acting on the pier. 
And at the end they all return to their suburban nest on 


_ the Sunday instead of the Saturday. But perhaps the book 





| was written for a bet. 


It must be getting 
very difficult to find a 
| good new title for a 
thriller. In Police at the 
Funeral (HRINEMANN, 
7/6) Miss Mar@ErRy 
| ActrneHamM has shit 
/ upon an arresting one, 
| but at some expense of 
| strict accuracy. The 
| funerals are taken for 
granted, and the police 
are, if anything, less 
conspicuous than is 
| usual in tales of the 
| type. There are, how- 
' ever, no fewer than 
three bodies which cer- 
tainly need burying, 
and they are all of one 
family, poor and de- 
pendent relations of 
Mrs. Caroline Faraday, 
of Socrates Close, Cam- 
bridge, a most redoubt-| wean. 
able matriarch. Dead or eeiiveriaeint 
alive, there surely never existed outside Broadmoor so de- 
plorable a collection of degenerates and malignants as these 
Faradays and Seeleys. 1 think, indeed, that Miss ALLINGHAM 
has been rather too sweeping in the dehumanisation of her 
puppets. If they are all so much worse than indifferent to 
one another’s fates the outsider can hardly be expected to 
| be deeply concerned therein. Who killed whom? is the 
question set; and the obvious answer is that it does not 
matter, since they would all, except perhaps (reat-aunt 
Caroline, be better dead. Still, Miss ALLINGHAM must be 
given credit for the skilful weaving and unravelling of her 
_ mystery, though she has left one conspicuous loose thread. 
_ Any comment from an ethical point of view on her mingling 
_of the sinister and the flippant would of course be out of 
_ place. The thriller has its own laws, moral and wsthetic. 








Amongst the varied activities of a head of the British 
_ Intelligence during the War were included not only a fair 
_ sprinkling of lively adventures in the front line and a little 
quiet spy-hunting, but the entertaining of Prime Ministers, 
the interpretation of an inarticulate Chief to his colleagues, 
the pacifying of restless politicians and the mollifying of 
Napoleonic journalists, all in addition to his proper task of 












Customer (surveying artificial limb). “Or course I see wat you 
If'’s MORE VOLUPTUOUS-LOOKING THAN THE OLD ONE.” 








guessing what the enemy was doing on the other side of 


the hill. As a guesser Brigadier-General Joun Cuarreris | 


developed an almost uncanny power of scientific forecast, 
and the indubitable evidence of this gift of prophecy, taken 


from a long series of letters and diary extracts, is contained | 


in a volume—At G.H.Q. (CAssELL, 12/6)—which is further 
notable for its anticipation of precisely those verdicts on 
the principal actors in the war drama which have since 
been generally accepted. From his daily jottings the writer 


kept back nothing. The Generals who thought all politicians | 


crooked are there, and so are the statesmen to whom 
Military Intelligence was a contradiction in terms; while 


all his pages are alive with his hatred of intrigue, his scorn | 


of grandiosity, his loyalty to his heroes and his faith in 
final victory. Most of all he never attempted to conceal 
his admiration for Dovenas Hate. That great leader, 
whose motives none could doubt and whose reputation 
continues to advance, is coming into his own because men 
ins yoo orm aga | like General Cuartreris 
|have been building for 
|years a structure of 


ati! 
: 
W/ | 
ij ford declared war upon 
/ j}organised wealth and 


| power and found con- 


g. 


|ing enough to commit, 
iI had hopes that By 
| Saturday (Tur Bopiey 
Heap, 7/6) might pro- 
| vide me with both orig 
inality and amusement 
| But really it is not easy 
| to maintain interest in 
ae, =| «man who, intent upon 

shige of ja career of crime, 

4 SW ichanges his name but 
RY) Mi, ’ \forgets that “Thorn 

et iford” is still on 

| pyjamas for any land- 
| lady or laundress to see. 
SENG REE eae 'An American gangster 
and his myrmidons, a solicitor who deals with shady cases, 
and a remarkable young woman help to add to the 
excursions and alarms of Mr. Stoney Fow er’s sensa- 
tional story. But in spite of situations that I must call 


evidence, Of thatstruc- | 
| ture this volume is part. 


|siderable difficulty in | 
finding a crime intrigu- | 


his | 


When Basil Thorn- | 


| 


sufficiently alarming, I failed to find Basil's adventures, | 


whether pecuniary or amorous, particularly engrossing. 


The Cottage Murder (Benn, 7/6) is a frugal title for a 


story in which three people are murdered, but if the title 


is a little inadequate there is no fault to be found with | 


the tale. Mr. E. R. Punsuon is a clever craftsman who 
knows his job and does it with unflagging zeal. Inspector 
Carter and Sergeant Bell, the couple who amused me in 


Proof, Counter Proof, are again on the trail; Bell once more | 


supplying most of the brains and Carter being as greedy as 
ever to grasp all the credit. I still think that Carter is too 
foolish and addle-pated, but Bell becomes more and more 
engaging and bids fair to take rank among fietion’s most 
memorable sleuths. 





“Mick the Miller, the most amazing dog that has ever been bred, 
has made his last bow."-—Daily Paper. 


But not, it is hoped, his last bow-wow. 
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i teeth. We are not told whether he is 
CHARIVARIA. | given an anesthetic when anything is 
Ir seems that meteorologists look | done to his plays. : 
forward to a winter of average severity. e's 
So much for the belief that it had been| The latest theatrical sensation is a 
postponed owing to the General Elec- | paragraphist’s disclosure that Mr. C. B, 


tion. e* COCHRAN wears tartan sock-suspenders. 
* * * 

A Parliamentary Candidate declares; For the comfort of the woman- 
that an Election contest provides more motorist, we read, looking-glasses are 
excitement than the most attractive | now placed in every conceivable posi- 
sensational drama. And he may find it ‘tion. Some women-motorists would 


even more difficult to get a seat. 
*“* 


| welcome the substitution of a mirror 
‘for the transparent wind-screen. 





* 

A writer complains that | 

the speeches of some Candi- 

dates are just noise, Unjust 

noise would surely bea better 

description, 
* * 





* 

It is said that the majority | 
of Members of Parliament clo | 
not make a success of their | 
vocations. This seems to be | 
a pity, since they all make | 
such a promising start. 

* * 


* | 
The winner of an import- 
ant race at Newmarket. is | 
reported to have been given | 
a lump of butterscotch. The 
horse we backed couldn’t run 
| for toffee. 


* * 
a 


Signor Mussoiint’s rebuke 
to Neapolitan Fascists that 
| this is no time for junketing | 
| has struck a chill into the | 
| ice-cream industry. 

* * 


* 

Reports on the situation | 
in Spain would seem to in. 
dicate that, though conflicts 
have occurred in Andalusia, 
they do not amount to Seville | 


War. 


* * 
+ 


In the opinion of a scientist 
| if you al throw a lighted | 
'match fifty miles into the | 
| upper atmosphere the world | 
| might explode. In that case) HY 
we hope no one will be so! 


foolish as to make the attempt. 
* * 


HIS LOUD-SPERAKER. 


We are reminded that people who 
* ‘lie down for long periods increase in 
Recent efforts to bring an African | stature, Still, this does not wholly 
| rain-maker to this country have failed, | account for the stature of our heavy- 
| it is said, on account of our climate. | weight pugilists. 
| We rather suspect because his life 
| would be imperilled by holiday-makers. 
* * 


** 
* 

A naturalist points out that the 
whale is losing its teeth. We can only 
“There is one motor-car going on/| give assurances of our sympathy wit 
the road for every twelve people in| any scheme to provide the whale with 
Cannes,” says a daily paper. Whereas | artificial dentures. 
here a dozen seem to be going straight 
for one person. 


ao 


* * 
* 
A canine expert informs us that Lola, 
'the wonder-dog of Mannheim, “could 
A leading dramatist insists on having | ecount, add, substract (sic) and multiply 
gas when anything at all is done to his | figures, calculate money and spell out 





* * 
* 
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FARNEST POLITICIAN DIFFERS FROM THE VIEWS EXPRESSED 





words.”’ Not every canine expert could 
teach a dog to spell. 
** 


The discovery of a which makes 
people chatter about their pasts en- 


courages the hope that the medical pro- 
fession may be on the scent of the cause 
of autobiography. 

** 


It is recalled that when lotteries were 
legal in this country surgeons attended 
the draws in readiness to let the blood 
of persons overcome by excitement. 


Even now winners of sweepstake prizes 


—™ are bled. 


A doll is on the market 
which drawls “Oh, yeah!” 
and “Sez you!” Our predic- 
tion is that the doll’s-house 
of the future will be a ceiling- 


scraper. ee 
+ 
At a heavyweight boxing- 


Club the other night, one of 
the contestants was knocked 
out in twenty-two seconds. 
The explanation is that his 


do it before. 
** 
7 * 

We read that attempts to 
form a male-voice choir at 
Sing-Sing prison have been 
abandoned, It is believed 
that the convicts objected 
on the ground that this was 
not included in their sen- 
tences. *“* 
* 

In addition to the usual 
concerts, certain convicts 
have Parliamentary speeches 
read to them once a week. 


convict nowadays. 
** 


veal that a woman's ordinary 
speaking-voice is exactly 

ual in volume to the grunt 
of the ty ganar Ex- 
perts have observed with concern the 








contest held at the Stadium | 


opponent couldn't very well | 


It isn’t all honey being a | 


* ; 
Tests made at Durban re- 


growth among women of the Whips. | 


nade accent. + 

A writer reminds us that at one time 
dramatic critics used to sit on the stage. 
Nowadays they merely sit on the 
author, the east, the scenery and the 
producer. ** 


A Thames Valley resident declares 
that it is delightful to have the river at 
the bottom of one’s garden. In winter, 
however, there is always the possibility 
of waking up and finding the position 
reversed, 
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| but at some expense of 
| strict accuracy. The 
_ funerals are taken for 


| ever, 


| was written for a bet. 


| are, if anything, less 
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reading of crooks and anc tOO and illicit love—but to me 
this simple story of a moiers gh holiday at Bognor Regis, 
to which resort that amiable clerk, Mr. Stevens, takes his 
wife and family, seemed to have been almost unnecessarily 
drained of all incident. I read on hopefully, slightly sur- 
prised at the amount of loving detail with which the author 
narrated the preliminary packing, the journey down, with 
its change at Clapham Junction, the arrival at the lodging- 
house, the debate as to hiring a hut on the beach. Let me 
admit that there was now and again an air as of some- 
thing impending. Surely soon there would be an accident, 
a love-aflair, something to cag A this rather monotonous 
chronicle. But no! slentioody . Smerrirr pursued his 
path. Mr. Stevens meets a customer of the firm and is 
asked out to tea with the family; his daughter Mary walks 
one evening with a gentleman who is acting on the pier. 
And at the end they all return to their suburban nest on 
the Sunday instead of the Saturday. But perhaps the book 





guessing what the enemy was doing on the other side of 


the hill. As a guesser Brigadier-( ‘eneral JOHN CHARTERIS | 
developed an almost uncanny power of scientific forecast, | 


and the indubitable evidence of this gift of prophecy, taken 


from a long series of letters and diary extracts, is contained | 


in a volume—At G.H.Q. (CASSELL, 12/6)—which is further 
notable for its anticipation of precisely those verdicts on 


the principal actors in the war drama which have since | 


been generally accepted. From his daily jottings the writer 
kept back nothing. The Generals who thought all politicians 
crooked are there, and so are the statesmen to whom 
Military Intelligence was a contradiction in terms; while 
all his pages are alive with his hatred of intrigue, his scorn 
of grandiosity, his loyalty to his heroes and his faith in 
final victory. Most of all he never attempted to conceal 
his admiration for Dovertas Haic. That great leader, 
whose motives none could doubt and whose reputation 
continues to advance, is coming into his own because men 





It must be getting 
very difficult to find a 
good new title for a 
thriller. In Police at the 
Funeral (HEINEMANN, 
7/6) Miss MARGERY 
AvurncuaM has _shit 
upon an arresting one, 


granted, and the police 


conspicuous than is 
usual in tales of the 
type. There are, how- 
no fewer than 
three bodies which cer- 
tainly need burying, 
and they are all of one 
family, poor and de- 
pendent relations of 
Mrs. Caroline Faraday, 
of Socrates Close, Cam- 
bridge, a most redoubt- 
able matriarch. Dead or 


MEAN. 








Customer (surveying artificial limb). “Or course I see wHat you 


Ir’s MORE VOLUPTUOUS-LOOKING THAN THE OLD ONE.” 


|have been building for 
| years a structure of 
| evidence. Of that struc- 
| ture this volume is part. 


| ford declared war upon 


isiderable difficulty in 
finding a crime intrigu- 
|ing enough to commit, 
\I had hopes that By 


| vide me with both orig 
inality and amusement. 
| But really it is not easy 
'to maintain interest in 
'a man who, intent upon 
‘a career of crime, 
‘changes his name but 
\forgets that *Thorn- 


| pyjamas for any land- 
| lady or laundress to see. 
_! An American gangster 





alive, there surely never existed outside Broadmoor so de- 
plorable a collection of degenerates and malignants as these 
Faradays and Seeleys. 1 think, indeed, that Miss ALLINGHAM 
has been rather too sweeping in the dehumanisation of her 


| puppets. If they are all so much worse than indifferent to 


| be deeply concerned therein. 


one another’s fates the outsider can hardly be expected to 
Who killed whom? is the 
question set; and the obvious answer is that it does not 
matter, since they would all, except perhaps Great-awnt 
Caroline, be better dead. Still, Miss ALLINGHAM must be 
given credit for the skilful weaving and unravelling of her 
mystery, though she has left one conspicuous loose thread. 
Any comment from an ethical point of view on her mingling 
of the sinister and the flippant would of course be out of 
place. The thriller has its own laws, moral and wsthetic. 


Amongst the varied activities of a head of the British 
Intelligence during the War were included not only a fair 
sprinkling of lively adventures in the front line and a little 
quiet spy-hunting, but the entertaining of Prime Ministers, 
the I a of an inarticulate Chief to his colleagues, 
the pacifying of restless politicians and the mollifying of 
Napoleonic journalists, all in addition to his proper task of 








and his myrmidons, a solicitor who deals with shady cases, 
and a remarkable young woman help to add to the 
excursions and alarms of Mr. StipNeEyY FowLer’s sensa- 
tional story. But in spite of situations that I must call 
sufficiently alarming, I failed to find Basil’s adventures, 
whether pecuniary or amorous, particularly engrossing. 





The Cottage Murder (BENN, 7/6) is a frugal title for a 
story in which three people are murdered, but if the title 


~ like General Cuarteris | 


When Basil Thorn- | 


| organised wealth and | 
| power and found con- 


| Saturday (THe Bopiey | 
| Heap, 7/6) might pro- | 


iford” is still on his | 


is a little inadequate there is no fault to be found with | 


the tale. Mr. E. R. Punsuon is a clever craftsman who 
knows his job and does it with unflagging zeal. Inspector 
Carter and Sergeant Bell, the couple who amused me in 
Proof, Counter Proof, are again on the trail; Bell once more 
supplying most of the brains and Carter being as greedy as 
ever to grasp all the credit. I still think that Carter is too 
foolish and addle-pated, but Bell becomes more and more 
engaging and bids fair to take rank among fiction’s most 
memorable sleuths. 








“Mick the Miller, the most amazing dog that has ever been bred, 
has made his last bow.”—Daily Paper. 


But not, it is hoped, his last bow-wow. 
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lteeth. We are not told whether he is 
CHARIVARIA. | given an anesthetic when anything is 
Ir seems that meteorologists look | done to his plays. 

forward to a winter of average severity. : +3 

So much for the belief that it had been The latest theatrical sensation is a 

postponed owing to the General Elec- | paragraphist’s disclosure that Mr. C. B. 

tion. ie | COCHRAN wears tartan sock-suspenders. 
om | * * 


‘ ‘ * 
A Parliamentary Candidate declares} For the comfort of the woman- 


that an Election contest provides more | motorist, we read, looking-glasses are 
excitement than the most attractive | now placed in every conceivable posi- 
Some women-motorists would 
| welcome the substitution of a mirror 
‘for the transparent wind-screen. 


sensational drama. And he may find it | tion. 


even more difficult to get a seat. 
* * 


words.” Not every canine expert could 
teach a dog to spell. 
* 


* 

The discovery of a which makes 
people chatter about their pasts en- 
courages the hope that the medical pro- 
fession may be on the scent of the cause 
of autobiography. 

* 


It is recalled that when lotteries were 
legal in this country surgeons attended 
the draws in readiness to let the blood 
of persons overcome by excitement. 





Even now winners of sweepstake prizes 





* 

A writer complains that |~ 
the speeches of some Candi- 
dates are just noise. Unjust 
noise would surely bea better 
description. 

* * 





It is said that the majority 

| of Members of Parliament do | 

| not make a success of their | 

| vocations. This seems to be | 

a pity, since they all make | 

| such a promising start. 
* * 


The winner of an import- | 
ant race at Newmarket is | 
reported to have been given | 
a lump of butterscotch. The | 
horse we backed couldn’t run | 


for toffee. 4 » 
* , 


f 


Signor Musso.int’s rebuke 
to Neapolitan Fascists that 
| this is no time for junketing | 
has struck a chill into the | 
ice-cream industry. 

* * 


fi 
| 


| 


a 


Fone 





. 
Reports on the situation | 
in Spain would seem to in- | 
dicate that, though conflicts 
have occurred in Andalusia, | 
they do not amount to Seville | ath 
| or ees 


| War = 
War. is ba ASS JP y 
| ok | hd *. tS Z 
id Ra ee : ie 
| Inthe opinion of a scientist | fe 


| if you could throw a lighted | 0 ~ 
match fifty miles into the | a eh 
| upper atmosphere the world | 
| might explode. In that case 


. { 
— acon “ | ‘ ‘ 
" ii 


ia 


BY HIS LOUD-SPEAKER. 








Z 


| 





EARNEST POLITICIAN DIFFERS FROM THE VIEWS EXPRESSED 


are bled. 4 , 
* 


A doll is on the market 
which drawls “Oh, yeah!” 
and ‘Sez you!” Our predic- 
tion is that the doll’s-house 
of the future will be a ceiling- 


scraper. ++ 


At a heavyweight boxing- 





contest held at the Stadium 
Club the other night, one of 
the contestants was knocked 
out in twenty-two seconds. 
The explanation is that his 
opponent couldn’t very well | 


do it before. | 
* * | 


f * 
r\\ We read that attempts to 
. form a male-voice choir at 
Sing-Sing prison have been 
abandoned. It is believed 
that the convicts objected 
on the ground that this was 
not included in their sen- 


tences. ** 
+ 


In addition to the usual 
concerts, certain convicts 
have Parliamentary speeches 
read to them once a week, | 
It isn’t all honey being a 
convict nowadays. 

+9 

Tests made at Durban re- 
veal that a woman’s ordinary 
speaking- voice is exactly 
equal in volume to the grunt 
of the hippopotamus. Ex- 


; 








we hope no one will be so |_— —___—___—— 

foolish as to make the attempt. We are reminded that people who 

+ * ‘lie down for long periods increase in 

Recent efforts to bring an African | stature. Still, this does not wholly 

rain-maker to this country have failed, | account for the stature of our heavy- 
it is said, on account of our climate.| weight pugilists. 4 » 
We rather suspect because his life ¥e 


| 
| would be imperilled by holiday-makers. | A naturalist points out that the 
79 | whale is losing its teeth. We can only 


“There is one motor-car going on| give assurances of our sympathy with 
the road for every twelve people in|any scheme to provide the whale with 
Cannes,” says a daily paper. Whereas | artificial dentures. 
here a dozen seem to be going straight | 
for one person. 4 y 

- 


* * 


* 
| A canine expert informs us that Lola, 
\the wonder-dog of Mannheim, “could 
A leading dramatist insists on having | count, add, substract (sic) and multiply 
gas when anything at all is done to his | figures, calculate money and spell out 
ES Ee tee ioe 3 ee ae 








“ 


VOL. CLXXXI1. 


perts have observed with concern the 
growth among women of the Whips- 
nade accent. ee 

+ 


A writer reminds us that at one time 
dramatic critics used to sit on the stage. 
Nowadays they merely sit on the 
author, the east, the scenery and the 
producer. ++ 

A Thames Valley resident declares 
that it is delightful to have the river at 
the bottom of one’s garden. In winter, 
however, there is always the possibility 
of waking up and finding the position 
reversed. 
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QUITE SIMPLE. 
Tue Exection MEDLEY. 
| weanp a noise of canvassing and ing, 
! heard the march of armies o’er the land, 
The thunder of the captains and the shouting, 
The neighing of the horses—and the band. 
* 


# * * * * # 
The rumour of the General Election, 
The groan of the ical machine, 
The guidance and of course the misdireation 


Of voters both experienced and green; 


The wisdom and the gammon of the papers, 
The bruit of many meetings, blue and red, 
The leaders and the Tadpoles and the Tapers, 
And everything they had and hadn’t said ; 


The prophecies of ruin and prosperity 
For agri ig and coal; 

The income-tax, its lightness and severity ; 
The virtues and the vices of the dole; 


The tragedy and blessings of the dumpers; 
The tariff as a comfort and a curse ; 

The moaning of the pessimistic stumpers 
That either of them’s bad, the other worse ; 


The money crisis, true and ge ndered, 
The ramping and the radiance of the Bank, 
The fiver that has floated from its standard, 
The cheque that ought and oughtn’t to be blank; 


The pros and cons of This and That and T’other 

Roaring from Portland Bill to John 0’ Groats; 
The ery of many voters in the smother 

Blinded in the bestowal of their votes. 

* # * # fll * 

I heard a din o, ulence a Y, 

And one roe as plain as A.B.C, 
Calling the voters to the right path. Golly ! 


Why couldn't everyone agree with me? Dum-Dvum. 





POUNDS, PROVERBS AND PENCE. 
Proverss are misleading phrases coined by meddlesome 


_and pedantic bullies for the purpose of imposing their own 


views upon a slogan-intoxicated populace. If you take any 


_ false thesis and pour it into the mould of a catchy rhythm, 
_ nine people out of ten will be bamboozled into believing it. 
That is why poets and politicians are the most dangerous 
_ people in the world. I am not going to wade through all 
the proverbs I know in order to prove this, because a 


greater than I has recently carried out an extensive showing- 
up of them in a widely-read op, wana from his column, 
unreadable) daily paper. But there is one in particular 
which at the present time is being constantly and senten- 
tiously quoted and which I feel it would be in the public 
interest to de-bunk still more ruthlessly. I refer, of course, 
to “Take care of the pence...” 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is a thumping lie, or at best 
an exceedingly mischievous half-truth. For even a single 
pound does not begin to take care of itself until you have 
laboriously taken care of no fewer than two-hundred-and- 
forty pence ; and the man who plans his economies on these 
lines is in danger of self-deception and subsequent disap- 
pointment. He writes a postcard instead of a letter ; sends 
round a note by hand instead of tele ing ; gives up that 
little puns. t of cream at breakfast and walks the last three 
blocks to avoid paying the extra bus-fare. Then he sits 
back in his armchair, mutters to himself once again that 





reassuring but fallacious jingle, and thinks lovingly of his 
nice docile pounds, like biddable children, washing their 
own faces, brushing their own hair and tucking themselves 
up in bed at night. Whereas in point of fact he has saved 
exactly sixpence-halfpenny, and his pounds are still running 
out into the street, falling down and grazing their knees in 
puddles, picking up bad words from rude companions and 
getting into all manner of mischief—as far, in short, from 
being able to look after themselves as ever they were 
before. 

Consider, I implore you, how far more enviable is the 
state of that man who has the sense to eschew shibboleths 
—I write, you observe, like an Election manifesto, so as to 
sound more topical and arresting—to eschew shibboleths 


_|and send that proverb packing. Or better still to turn it 


upside down and inside out. Take care of a pound, and 
beyond any possible doubt two-hundred-and-forty nice 
little round pennies will come trotting obediently up with 
well-scrubbed faces and clean pinafores, as good as g—lI 
mean as good as copper. Besides, it is much less trouble 
to look after one big thing than a lot of small ones. Who, 
if given the choice, would not prefer to be put in charge of 
one good-sized cart-horse rather than twenty Yorkshire 
terriers or two-hundred-and-forty white mice ? 

Moreover, economising in pounds is a good deal more 
fun than economising in pence. The things which cost 
pounds are large dull things, like parlourmaids and refrig- 
erators and club-subscriptions, whereas the things which 
cost pence are the things that make life worth living, like 
apples and cigarettes and muffins and flowers and the 
weekly papers. 

This point of view, you may say, is bad luck on the 
parlourmaids, the club-runners and the _refrigerator- 
mongers; but on the other hand it is lovely for the green- 
grocers and the tobacconists and the muffin-men and the 
tlower-women and the journalists. Life is like that. And 
anyway they are all mixed up—our parlourmaid’s father 
is a greengrocer, and several journalists I know sell refriger- 
ators and vacuum-cleaners on the side: so it’s as broad as 
it’s long, or, in other words, fair and square. 

Finally, by looking after the pounds instead of the pence 





you will forfeit less of the world’s esteem and affection; for | 
if people see you opening your own front-door they say that | 
you are a brave little woman; but if you have no cigarettes | 
to offer them they say that you are either panic-stricken | 


or stingy. 

So, having proved to our joint satisfaction (as speech- 
makers always say when they have succeeded in convineing 
themselves and their audience has not actually thrown 
any brickbats) that that proverb is All My Eye, let us wend 
our several ways and concentrate our energies upon the 
problem of looking after those pounds. 
wonder, before the flowers and the muffins have to go too, 
after all? JAN. 








The Royal and Ancient Blood Sport. 


“Every month isa month of sport. Shooting . .. fishing .. . 
golfing and other sports, expressive of a man’s desire to kill, 


How long, | | 


form.an occasion for special dress, just as much as the gentler | 


sports of social life.’”"—Tailor’s Advertisement. 





Pro Parochia Mori. 


“The Lecture arranged for the evening was ‘Tied Dying,’ given by | 


Mr. ——, anexpert in the Art. It proved quite fascinating, and all 
were keenly interested in the demonstrations which accompanied 
the Lecture.”— Parish Magazine. 





A silver coin dated 1561 has been found three inches 
under the surface of a peat moss in Islay (N.B.). Australians 
should guard against the possibility of getting at no very 
distant date a Scottish pick in the sole of the foot. 
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ECONOMY HOUSING. 


|'-| r» mn iS) 











“WE WANT TO LOOK AT SOME OF YOUR HEN HOUSES, PLEASE.” 
“Certainty, Sir, ABOUT HOW MANY FOWLS?” 
“ON, WE DON’T KEEP FOWLS—WE WANT ONE TO LIVE IN.” 











ABOUT BALCOMBE. 


| nope there is no need for me to 
protest my loyalty nor my sense of a 
great occasion. True, the Editor of this 
paper has been obliged to reject a 
bridal ode beginning— 
“Oh, welcome, welcome, welcome 
To lovely little Baleombe 
That near the forest hangs! 
Ring out, O tiny steeple, 
To gentry and to people, 
And bid them one and all come 
In brakes and charabangs!”"— 


not of course because it contained any 
error in sentiment, but because when 


all is said and done, “Balcombe” does 
not really rhyme with “weleome,” and 


a village cannot be said to “ »” but 
rather to Bae jor ” “sit” or “lurk” 
near a wood. A pity that the poem was 
not more skilfully com , for cer- 


_ tainly Baleombe received a signal 
_ honour last Saturday. 


All the same, I resent some of the 


_merely patronising references which 


/ have been made to Balcombe in the 


_more popular part of the daily Press. 
This one, for instance :— 


“ Balcombe, the village of hah Tte 
that has slept 
Isn't that a little strong ? "Isn't it 





a little too much to say of any English | 
village where at least two fast trains 
stop every day? 
won't conceal the fact that I have 
lived in Balcombe, Et ego in Arcadia. . 
At first, when I told friends that I was 
living there, they used to say, “Oh, yes, 
Bareombe. I know that.” 
“No you don’t,” I said, 
isn’t. I said ‘Balcombe.’ ” 
“Borkum ?” they said vaguely. 
thought that was in Scandinavia.” 
Then I used to spell the word. 
“Oh, Balcombe!” they said. “I 
know, of course. It’s the place where 
the chap was murdered in the tunnel.” 
Nobody was murdered in the tunnel 
whilst I was there, though I have known 
a political argument which started at 
Croydon and ran without stopping 
through Horley and Three Bridges, and 
which might easily have ended that 
way. Dark passions seethed at Bal- 
combe, I can tell you, and there were 
strong undercurrents of emotion. It 
must have been so at all times. They 
used to tell me that the iron was forged 
there which made the railings round 
the dome of St. Paul’s. At the heart, 
in those days, of industrial England, no 
doubt it had its strikes and trade 


‘“hecause it 


gi 





jealousies, and even in my own time 





spect of history, 


there were two butchers, one of whom 
used a humane killer and the other 
didn’t, a matter 
strife. 
Outwardly the place was calm. It 








which caused some | 


was full of bluebells in springtime and | 


pheasants in the autumn, and there 
was an oak on what might have been 
called the village green that I would see 
from my bedroom window, and some- 
times spotted the greater spotted wood- 
pecker pecking it. People who write to 


The Times always want to talk about | 


the greater spotted woodpecker nearly 
as much as they want to talk about 
tariffs, and I am glad to be able to tell 


them that if they go to Balcombe they | 


can see it there. 
me. 
The oak was opposite the village 


Unless it has left, like | 


school, and the village schoolmaster at | 


that time had once played for Aston 
Villa. 
knew. 


So I was told, but I never really 


There were a lot of things I never | 


really knew, 


such as who lived in the | 


third large house beyond the sand-pit | 
in the forest, and whether Mrs. Y had | 


called yet, or even intended to call, on | 


Mrs. Z. This may not seem a topic of 


profound importance in a general retro- | 


but it was one, and | 
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' 


| there were many like it, over which 
| Balcombe slumbered not nor slept. 


If vou took the first to the right and | 
the first to the left you came to the | 
| lake, where there was a lot of wildfow! | 


| and small boys used to fish. I remember 

| seeing one of them fall in, and when he 

' came out after total immersion he said, 

|“ But I’m not really wet, am 1?” 

| “IT suppose not,” I said consolingly, 
for I hate dogmatism. 

| He said that if he was really wet he 
would have to go home, but, accepting 
my encouragement, he went on fishing 

| again. 


being grey in winter-time, but purple, 
| owing to the shoots of the silver-birch 

trees, and it was there that I first heard 
/a man who was laying a carpet say 
that it was all “‘bumblesome,” which 
apparently means “crooked”’ or “un- 
tidy” in the Sussex tongue. It was 
there too that a man who had lost a 
herd of bees came into my garden and 
asked me for them. He told me that he 
had been following them on a bicycle 
for miles. I said that he could have them 
by all meansand with pleasure, and that 
[ never used another man’s bees. After- 
wards I found that I could have kept 
them according to the law of the land. 
I might even have had them now. And 
very sorry I am. 

Then again there were always wood- 
men felling trees; and there was a 
garden féte; and a coach-and-four used 
to come through Balcombe and bait at 
the inn. And there were badgers, and 
| a football-team, and a theatrical per- 
| formance at Christmas-time. As for the 
| rivalries between roses, and runners to 
| the station to catch the morning train, 
| and the shooters of this and that, and 
| the tennis-players, they were past 
| enumerating. At night-time also | 
should say that there were poachers 
not a few. 

I resent this notion of sleepy little 
| villages where nothing ever occurs. It 
|is in London suburbs that nothing 

ever happens at all or if it does, you 
| only hear about it in the papers next 
| day. 

Let me grant again that Balcombe 
had its crowning hour last week-end, 
and that never since the Conquest has 
it been so honoured and so thrilled. 
But quietude? No. If I were to say 
half the things that happened in Bal- 
combe while I was there I could fill 

| a book of pleasant reminiscences (if it 
was that sort of book) or (if it was an- 
other) spend half my life in the Law 
Courts trying to defend actions for 
libel. I don’t know what Balcombe did 
during the Conquest or the Wars of the | 
Roses or the Great Rebellion, but in | 
my day there was always something | 








Balcombe has the advantage of not | 


| and the alarm 
| consternation—the fury even 
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HARD TIMES. 
“I’m arrarp L’vE NOT COME IN TO avr ANYTHING. I WaS JUST WON- 
DERING IF YOU COULD SPARE A friyy BIT OF THAT WHITE PAINT TO TOUCH 
UP MY OLD GOLF-BALLS. WITH.” 








doing. One thing (to be more precise) 
happened after another. 

I can still remember the flower-show, 
I might almost say the 
But 
EvoE. 


A TARTAR. 

[It is reported that peasants in a remote 
district of Austria have captured a wild man 
who eats grass and leaves of trees and is 
covered with long hair.] 

Dogs no one share the thought that 
troubles me 

About this prisoner’s identity ¢ 

I con the details with increasing awe; 





no! Perhaps not. 





“Tur SUPERNATURAL OmNIBUS.” 
Publisher's Advt. in Sunday Paper. 
Superseding the “Ghost Train,” we 
suppose. 











Can they have caught our ag Fig og 
warD SHaw? W. K. H. 
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THE TIP THAT SLIPPED. 
Captain “ Dobbin” Loudbellow sat in 


| his office, Not a sound reached: him 


from the roar of Fleet Street below. 


|The walls were lined with seaweed, 


thick doors and carpets muffled the 
sounds from adjoini ae 

Presently he is secretary. 
“Send me the Form Man,” he ordered. 

“How,” he asked the Form Man, 
“does Pole Cat stand with Noble Lord, 
taking a line through Bag-o’-Bones?” 

The Form Man made a few i 
calculations. “Seven better 
in,” he said finally, ‘‘and one-fifth of 
a second faster than the course record. 
But, you know——” 


tain. “‘Ask Miss to come in. 
He wrote out two handed 

them to his secre and told her to 

ask the Editor if he could spare him a 


minute. Then he went back to his 
charts and logarithms. 

The Editor appeared in person, car- 
rying a small painted board which read 


NO ADMITTANCE. 
TIPPING TIME, 











“T have brought you a present, 
Loudbellow,” he said. “ For your outer 
door, you know ; but there is a condition 
attached to it: it is only to be put up 
on big race-days. Now let us get down 
to the Cambridgeshire.” 

“My choice,” said the Captain, 
speaking in the quiet but authoritative 
voice which had thrilled millions on the 
occasion of his historic “Can a Chestnut 
win the Derby?” broadcast, “is Pole 
Cat.” He toyed playfully with his pro- 
tractor and smiled enigmatically as he 
waited to see the effect of his pro- 
nouncement on his visitor. 

The Editor was obviously shaken, 
but with that nonchalance for which he 
is noted said simply, “Well, shoot. I 
admit we had made certain that you 
would go for the horse you had tipped 
in this morning’s paper; but you know 
best. Tell me all about Pole Cat.” 

But the Captain was not to be hur- 
ried. “The horse I ti broke down 
this morning,” he ge se me.” 

A telephone-bell rang; he answered 
the call, said, “Keep your pers 

Yes, trod 


| skinned, Alf,” and resumed: “ 


| Bat there you are—these things 


on a stone; bruised a foot; will not run. 


| happen. Asa matter of fact it is a 





will 
story in itself. a 
ourite Breaks Down. 
Panic to Cover on Market Springer.’ I 
will not discuss it now, if you don’t 
mind. I have it all fixed. Brown is 
working on it now. Worth a column, I 


to tell you”’—here the Captain lowered 
his voice to a whisper—‘‘that I have an 
absolute exclusive. It seems that——” 

The telephone rang again. “Only if 


lantly. “Fool ph phers!”’ he 
muttered half to himself. “Now, this 
is better than the Noble Star story— 
you know, the butterscotch stunt; it is 





thought. But about Pole Cat. I want 


it’s a woman-owner,” he replied petu- 








THE ORIGINAL PRIVATE. 











l THOUGHT HOW SPLENDID IT WOULD BE 
Ir we Formep Fives rysteap! 





Bur wHen I ToL_p THE SERGEANT 
HE DIDN'T SEEM TOO PLEASED. 








em Bavgemans , 


AND THE GALLANT CAPTAIN—SNEEZED! 





N 


‘better than the shingled Derby horse, 
and in my opinion better than the 
Ballyscanion business. Besides, it’s 
Exclusive.” His voice rose in solemn 
cadence. “ [’ll tell you what I think it’s 
worth. It’s a front-page splash with a 
streamer heading.” 

The Editor coughed. “You seem to 
forget, Loudbellow,” he said acidly, 
“that there is such a thing as Election 
news. We simply must lead with that, 
whatever happens. Chief's orders. 
Why, we have even had to carry the 
Hollywood news in column seven to- 
night. No, I can’t do that. Sorry.” 


and handed it without a word to the 
Editor. After a suitable pause he ex- 
plained ; “ [suppose you know that most 
horses are fed on oats, hay and occa- 
sionally beans? This is a photograph of 





Pole Cat in his box at Newmarket. You | 
| will notice that his head is not in his | 





The Captain smiled and opened a | 
drawer. From it he took a photograph | 


imanger. He is eating from something | 


| which is hanging from the roof.” 

| “And that is. . .?” 

| “A bunch of bananas.” 

| It took the Editor exactly one-fifth 

| of a second to realise the significance of 

| the photograph. Then he held out his 

(hand. ‘“Loudy boy,” he gasped, 

| ““yvou’ve got it. Man—I’ll tell the Chief 

‘about it. I'll tell the world. I see it all. 

‘Cambridgeshire Horse Trained on 

| Bananas. 

| Fruity Breakfast. Says “No Bananas 
No Cambs.” ’ ” 

| His thoughts took rapid shape. A 


Won't Gallop Without | 


'treble spread, ribbon heading, three | 


leolumn block; then in column four: 
“Our Veterinary Expert says All 
Horses should Eat More Fruit.” 


“Now, tell me quick,” he whispered | 


hoarsely, ‘‘are you absolutely certain 


that this is exclusive?” 
| The Captain beamed and nodded. 
| Tears were in his eyes as, choking with 


‘emotion and pride, he said: “And, | 
| what’s more, it might quite easily be | 


TRUE.” 


Then things began to happen. Bells | 


/rang. Typewriters began to chatter. 
| Wheels went round and a few fireworks 


'went off. The Crossword Editor re- | 
| signed. The Election news was stowed | 


laway in the Business Chatter and | 


Cookery Hints page. At ten P.M. the 
| first edition was ready to go to press. 
At five minutes past ten a telegram 
found its way into the Sports Room. 
It read :— 
** PoLE CAT CAST IN HIS BOX SLIPPED 





Row.—ALF.” 





ON BANANA SKIN DON’T RUN TO-MOR- 
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Schoolmaster (to new boy). “I suppose yot 
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CAN REPEAT THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE?” 


Boy. “Or course, Sm. Bur I PRerer TO CALL [fT THE TWICE-TWO CONTINUUM.” 











THE ECONOMICAL PARTY SPIRIT. 
By tHe Hon. Petunia Ports. 
The Hon. Petunia Potts entertains her 


political friends at her flat, a converted | 


stable in Soho. 
AREN'T politics too exciting nowa- 
days? What with living up to one’s 
| ideals of patriotism and living down to 
| one’s income, it is quite difficult to 
maintain a satisfactory balance. 

Colonel Chaparty having entered the 
political arena, I felt it would be tact- 
ful to give an All-British party as an 
example of thrift in entertaining. So | 

rang up and invited all my friends. 
On arrival the latest cocktail, ‘Nil 
| Desperandum,” was served. It was 
strictly in the spirit of 1931—distilled 
water flavoured with a mere sowpcon of 
| pepper and salt. As the servants had 
| gone out to attend various political 
meetings, the guests had to help them- 
selves from the sideboard, where such 


Yarmouth bloaters, purée politique, a 
hash of several ingredients, omelette en 
, surprise and Indian tea were available. 

No one came in anything new, as a 
prize was offered for the oldest personal 
garment worn. Dear Moravia Shrop- 
shire, who never admits to remember- 





dishes as soupe & la crise nationale, | 


ling anything much before the War, | go to the poll. I do feel, if she wears the 
/won the prize for the hat she bought | historic hat, they will not lack enter- 
for QuEEN Victorta’s funeral. Mrs. | tainment. 

Chaparty, who had previously always| After this the Colonel made another 
been dressed by the Maison Caviare, | speech or two—a delightful réchauffé of 
Rue de la Paix, said she now bought|everything he has said before with a 


her frocks from Moody and Sankey and | few reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny. 


her hats from Millicent Bathbrick in 
the Old Kent Road. She had also ex- 


Everyone was most enthusiastic. 


The guests all insisted on deputising | 


changed her Samoyed for an Aberdeen | for the missing servants in clearing up | 





| terrier called “Mack.” afterwards. I did feel it would have 
We all related our electioneering ex-| been a further economy if everyone 
periences. Dear Moravia and I had| had brought his own crockery. How- 
attended some most attractive meet- | ever, it was otherwise a most successful 
‘ings. It was delightfully novel to see|evening. “So utterly congenial and 
‘the dear festive-looking Colonel seated | congruous!” they all said. 
| behind a kitchen-table with nothing on | 








| it but a bottle of water. One missed the L.G 
| Heidensieck and the flowers. ba ee seth Se 
Canvassing was such fun too. Of} (OR POSSIBLY ELEGY). 


course it was a little embarrassing to| THe Plunger has spoken, the Libnats 
be asked about Free Trade and Tariff are shunned, 

Reform and things. On the whole the| His choice he has finally made. 
womenfolk seemed more interested to| For the Cause he has drained his No- 
know that the new boleros can be| Tory-ous fund, 

cut from a yard-and-three-eighths of| He has put his last Churt on Free 
Nottingham lace than to hear about | Trade. 

‘sweated statistics in Czecho-Slovakia | 
‘or the by-products from Bolshevik 
'bananas. Dear Moravia found the 
|babies charmingly impartial and has| We have already swopped ours for a 
‘offered to mind six while the mothers | radio-gramophone, 





“Exchange Grandfather for Microscope.” 
Advt. in Manchester Paper. 
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- Business is business, and he can’t 


- attend to his wants he would at 
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IN OUR INN. 
Mr. Aspen, or THE Suor. 
Iv is rare indeed that the bar of the 
‘White Rabbit” is graced by Mr. Abel, 
the proprietor of the vi shop. 


the time away from what he ealls 
little Emporeeum.” Somebody 
come in and Mrs. Abel, who is a trifle 
deaf, might not hear, and then Custom 
would be Lost. “The competition, Sir, 
you know,” he says v seriously, 
being convinced 

village worthy ever by chance 
the Harstead shop and find no one 


Es} 


iste 


EF 


get on the local bus and go into 
market town of Midfield, five 


i 


thing; for, owing to his habit of tying | quently find he buys it retail himself in 
things together and hanging them up Midfield. Have you a steam-roller, 
in bundles, you are given the impression Mr. Abel ? “No, Sir; but I can get 
that the majority of his stock just)it for you...” Well, I have never 
sprouts in clusters from the walls and ‘actually asked him that yet, possibly 
ceiling. As soon as he picks a broom or | because I am honestly afraid that the 
a fly-paper or whatever it is, another following morning he will eycle up with 
will immediately bud and blossom. (a steam-roller in the basket on his 

Better still, he seems to know every | handle-bars, and I’m hanged if I'd 
item of his varied stock by heart, and| know where to put the thing. His 
will rapidly recite as much as possible | courtesy extends further to never let- 
before he lets you depart, in the hope | ting you take your purchase away with 
of touching some hidden chord in your | you, be it only a box of matches. It has 
mind and recalling a further want. Thus, | to be formally delivered. To insist is 
as he books your order for matches, | practically to disorganise the shop. For 


“Now would there be something else 
to-day? Oranges-apples-jam-boot-pol- 
ish-rice-candles . . .?”’ “‘No, I don’t 


and chocolate, he will say: | 


Mr. Abel must find wrapping-paper and 
then call through to the back-room 
to “Ma” for a bit of string, which 
is rarely long enough or, when it is, 














E 


away, to make his hase at the 
field Co-op. ir . On the other hand, 
Mr. Abel does like his drop of ale, and 
so a compromise is reached by Mrs. 
Abel or a young Abel calling round at 
the “White Rabbit's” side-door with 
an erstwhile milk-j Mr. Abel can 
thus later have his beer in his little 
back-room in peace of mind—if not 
peace of body, for during its consump- 
tion he will probably have to up 
out of his armchair at least half-a- 
dozen times at the call of the shop-bell 
in order to effect a sale of, say, “a 
ha’porth of liquorice-all-sorts.” 

This bell, by the way, well reflects 
Mr. Abel’s determination not to Lose 
Custom; for it is fixed to the door- 
lintel by the strongest of strong springs 
and goes off with an explosive clang, 
like a tram-gong, the moment the door 
is touehed. One might almost think 
it would somehow defeat its purpose; 
nervous strangers, not expecting it, 
might just cut and run; but no doubt 

_ Mr. Abel would eatch them up and sell 
them something before they'd got out 
of the village. Occasionally, under the 
press of business, the bell comes off— 
usually on an unsuspecting head. It is 
then Ben on the counter with the 
legend “ Please Ring Loudly” ona ee 
of paper tucked under its edge, till the 
blacksmith has time to fix it. 

Once — a time, no doubt during 
a wave of commercial ex ion, Mr. 

_ Abel had an electric-bell . But it 
was soon removed. “ Bad for business, 
Sir,” you were told if you asked after 
| it. Eventually you elicited that (a) at 
times it could not be relied upon to 
_ ring, (6) at times it could not be relied 
upon to stop ringing, and (ec) the village 
ktds (to whan Goo a rs used 
to spend most of their leisure in pushi 

_ the door ajar in order to set it going a 

| then streak for home. 

__ As in all properly constituted village 
shops, Mr. Abel seems to keep every- 

thing. Or rather, seems to grow every- 





N 


breaks. Finally you are allowed to 
depart the two hundred or so yards 
to your dwelling with an intricately- 
pickles . . .¢” will continue Mr. Abel, | knotted brown-paper parcel. On re- 
anxious to help you out. ‘No, nothing; moving the paper you will probably 
after all,” you decide. “Good-morning, | find that it has ‘To Mummie with luv 
Mr. Abel.” “‘Cheese-serubbing-brushes- | and menny happy retturns from Pam” 
raisins . . .?” he resumes desperately, | scrawled on one side, and a Wilfridge’s 
determined it shall not be his fault | label on the other, thus showing that 
if on return home you have to say to/ it is no newcomer to this parcel busi- 
yourself: “There now, and I never got | ness. 
any marmalade.” You repeat your, And it is even more probable that 
Good-morning firmly and move to the; Mr. Abel, when delivering an order 
door. “Good-morning, Sir!” Soap- | next day, will ask if you’d mind—that 
baking-powder .. .’”’ replies Mr. Abel. | is, if you didn’t want it—letting him 
“No, thanks.” You open the door|have that nice bit of brown-paper | 
A: A. 4 
| 


think so,” you will answer, trying for 
formality’s sake to recollect some- 


thing. “ Soap-onions-biseuits-blacking- 








and the tram-bell goes off with a| back! 
soul-shaking clash. “ Tinned-fruit-let- | 

tuce .. .?” continues Mr. Abel, un- | gn a Good Cause. ; 
disturbed. By then you have slipped | _ An economic crisis 18 not the easiest 
quietly outside; but it is quite a com- time for charity organisations nash gr 
mon sight as one passes down our|¢ffectively to the generosity of the | 
village street to see someone emerge | public; yet Mr. Punch is certain that | 
hurriedly from the shop followed by the last category that should suffer by | 
Mr. Abel reciting his stock in a rapid | the national hardships is that of those | 
monotone till they are out of sight. |_| incapacitated by the War. He there- 

Every afternoon Mr. Abel delivers | fore urges upon the attention of his 
his many orders on a bicycle, which | readers the Exhibition and Sale of Goods 
has, fixed on the handle-bars, a kind | made by War-disabled men which will 
of basket crate, holding, I should say, | be held at the Imperial Institute, South 
four or five hundredweight. He de-| Kensington, from November 6 to 21. 
livers everywhere in the village and /|1t will be open from 11 a.m. to 5.30 
even to houses outside. He is very|?-M. and admission will be free. Mr. 
proud of his “quality” custcm, and is| Punch hopes that many will take this 
not above cipteindae loftily to new- | opportunity of doing a real national 
comers, “Oh, yes, Sir, I supply Lady | service while buying their Christmas 
Field with everything.” You instantly | presents from the large selection which 
open an account with him, and it is not | Will be exhibited. 
till you have been wondering for some | 
weeks why you never hear of Lord and 
Lady Field that you learn “ a 7 
is merely the name of the smali house 
where the Misses Whiskin live. 

Mr. Abel has a high opinion of the 
duty of a Village Shop. It is there for 
the convenience of the village, and he 
will always Oblige ; indeed it is a point 
of honour with him never to refuse any | Jack kicke da goal.”—Glasgow Paper. 
request. “I can get it for you, Sir,”| Probably a Neapolitan student who 














“Aw A.A. Man, a Cow, anv A Trary.” 
Daily Paper. 
The earliest story of this kind is about 
a Naaman, a prophet and a river. 





“EpinspurGH ACADEMICALS v. EpInBURGH 
UNIVERSITY. 

. . + The University replied strongly, and 

| they were awarded a free-kick from which 











he will say, even though you subse- | taka advantage of da pound. 
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PORE Mone cia Bite em pl git a a Phone sas 


Guest. “I WILL TAKE PINEAPPLI 


Waitress (imported). “I am sonny, MADAM, WE HAF NO PINEAPPLE, BUT WILL YOU COMPROMISE US WITH PEARS! ” 














Py He, who could conjure secrets from the air 
n Memoriam. And for man’s use wring magic from the dust, 
THomas ALVA EpIson, To earth and air shall turn, as all men must. 
He goes we know not where; but whereso’er 
It be, "tis very sure he sees and hears 
The Springs of Light, the Music of the Spheres. 


who died at three o'clock in the morning, 10th October, 
1931, aged 84. 


Tue darkest, quietest moment of the night 








Took him at last, whose mighty brain had bound ‘‘ Linoleum Representative Wanted to cover Birmingham, Bristol, 
With waxen snare the fleeting wings of Sound and South-west area.”"—Advt. in Manchester Paper. | 
And in a brittle cage entrapped the Light. It would be wizard for roller-skating. 


Unschooled, he taught himself by toil incessant ; | “*Whatacome-down for this country,’ said Commander Astbury 
Deaf, he thanked Heaven for the peace it brought; | (Cons) in West Salford last night, commenting on the departure 
Obscure, he shone, a lonely star with naught from the bold standard.”’—Evening Paper. 


Save the white heat of genius incandescent. | Still, Westminster will probably retain a few buccaneers. 
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A FABLE. 
Tar Decrornc Factor. 

Once upon a time there dwelt in the 
City of London a prosperous gem 
esteemed Merchant, whose 
Principles were that you should do 
unto others what they would like to do 
unto you (and if possible do it first), 
and that Godliness was next to Re- 
spectability. Se 

And it happened that, wishing to 
engage an Apprentice for his Count- 


pointment to the first of the two Youths 
was his action in retrieving the Pin 
and sticking it in his Coat. 

“But, surely, Sir,” exclaimed the 
second Lad in a tone of pained Sur- 
prise, “young William did not do 
that?” 

“Do what ?” demanded the Merchant 


sharply. 
“Why, stick it in his Coat,” said the 
Youth, whose name was Thomas. 
“And why not?” came the Retort, 





even more sternly, for the Merchant 





ing House,he notified through 
the Public Press his willing- 
ness to consider the claims of 
a.likely Lad. 

A large number having 
made response to this Notifi- 
cation, he deputed his Junior 
Partner to hold Converse 
with the more promising 
among them. The number 
was in this wise eventually 
reduced to two, between 
whom he proposed himself to 
make final Choice. 

At the appointed hour the 
first Candidate was shown 
into his Presence. He was 
clean, respectful and well- 
spoken and answered the 
Questions put to him with 
Alacrity and Intelli \ 
The Merchant finally bade 
him, while he spake with the 
other Lad, take a seat by 
the Door. 

On his way to the Seat 
the Youth stooped to the 
floor and the Merchant saw 
that he held in his Fingers 
a Pin, which he proceeded 
carefully toinsertin the Lapel 
of his Jacket. This Action 
gave great Gratification to 
his Prospective Employer, 
who thought that here was 
an Apprentice who would 
worthily uphold the Tradi- 
tions of the House. 

The second Lad then came 




















' BOARD 
ff RESIDENCE 


MISS STUDEPRUNE EMBRACES THE OPPORTUNITY. 





William, however, was not yet done 
with and with more Heat than De- 
corum he exclaimed, “But indeed it 





was not your Pin. Thomas gave it me 
as we waited without and told me that, | 
if I worked that Stunt on the silly. | 
looking old Josser inside, it would do | 
the Trick. And now,” he added, with | 
an angry Glance at his Rival, “he has | 
double-crossed me.” 

The worthy Merchant was so taken | 
aback by this turn of events that he | 


could not proceed further until he had | 


partaken of a Cordial from | 
the Bookcase in the dark | 
Corner. 
On recovering his Com- 
posure he announced that | 
his last decision must stand | 
and that young Thomas 
would enter his House as | 
Apprentice. “For,” said he, 
/ | | “a Modicum of Worldly Guile 
i {is sometimes permissible in 
‘« | Commercial Affairs and may | 
r even, as in this Instance, 
prove the deciding Factor in 
7 a Negotiation.” 
if | 








And it may be mentioned 
that young Thomas proved 
a diligent Apprentice and 
prospered in his Career. 

He became known as a 
|most successful Negotiator, 
‘it being said that he always 
‘got away with it. Eventu- 
jally, after the successful 
| Negotiation of certain forged 
| Bills of Lading, he got safely 
‘away with some thirty thous- 
‘and pounds and started a 
|New Life in South America, 
| where he became a prominent 
Legislator and was highly 
respected for his Wealth and 
Piety. 

Moral. One old Trick is 
worth two new ones. 











Pearis of the Pellucid. 
“Statistics gathered by the 








in and the Merchant noted that he was 
in no wise inferior to the other in 
Appearance, in Speech or in Intelli- 
gence; he was almost of a mind to give 
him the preference, but the action of 
the first in picking up the Pin turned 
the Seale in his favour. 

So, calling him forward to stand with 
the other the Merchant proceeded (as 
was indeed his Wont when Opportunity 
offered) to improve the Occasion by 
addressing to.the two Youths a little 
Homily upon the Benefits of Economy 
and Honesty as making for Success 

in Business. He did not neglect to 
_mention that what had chiefly in- 
_ fluenced his Decision to give the Ap- 





thought, to use a vulgar Phrase, that 
Thomas was trying to pull him by the 
Leg. 
And Thomas replied, as he shook 
his Head ruefully, “Well, it wasn't 
his Pin, was it, Sir?”’ 

Thereupon there came a great Light 
to the Countenance of the Merchant, 
who arose and shook Thomas warmly 
by the Hand, telling him that the Post 
was his, for in him indeed was meticu- 
lous Honesty personified. 

Then, turning to William he warned 
him to beware lest in the Future this 
Deviation from strict Rectitude (small 
though indeed it was) might lead him 





to stray still further from the Path. 





shower. 


insurance companies show that 
purchasers of annuities enjoy unusual long- 
evity, and, moreover, that this longevity is 
increasing with the progress of time.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
“Royat Mam PEnpDAnrt. 

This is a pendant for vessels employed in 

carrying his Majesty’s mails.’-—Daily Paper. 


While at sea it is usually worn round 
the captain’s neck, 





“Meantime the cream of the old Liberal | 
Party has come under Sir John Simon’s um- 
brella and is establishing itself as an effective 
organisation.” —Sunday Paper. 


We hope some well-wisher will warn | 
him of his danger before the next 
































BUT AFTER CONCENTRATING 
on Mr.—— 
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AND Sir—-- 






































anp Mr.—— 
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OF couRSE THIS Broapcast ELEecTiIonN CAMPAIGN HAS BEEN TREMENDOUSLY ABSORBING AND ALL THAT— 


anD Mr.—— 











AND Mr.—— 





TO THE DEAR OLD HERRING-FISHING 


| 
| 
Ir’s QUITE A RELIEF TO GET BACK | 
BULLETIN. 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 
VI.—Tue Brerapay- 


you 
Mr. Birdikin, with that™degree of | digni 


worldly wisdom with which he tem- 
pered the promptings of a mind as 
much set wpon morality as was con- 
sonant with his position as a man of 
property, had decided that upon the 
twelfth birthday of his elder son he 
would make known to him the place in 

life which he was called upon to fill. 
Before the diversions with which the 

_day was to be marked were begun, 
therefore, he summoned the four chil- 
dren into the library, for he deemed it 
wise that all should hear the words 
addressed to Charles, and for 
their own sakes learn to esti- 
mate aright the subordinate 
position to which the — 
and the younger sons of a 
family of Quality were called 
upon by the designs of Provi- 
dence to occupy. 

“You, my dear Charles,” 
said he, “will sueceed me in 
the ownership of Byron Grove 
and the general esteem that 
goes therewith, when I shall 
be called upon in the course of 
nature to lay down my earthly 
dignities and, as it were, to go 
up higher. It is my earnest 
desire that in the meantime 
you should fit yourself, by due 
observance of the rules of con- 
duct in which you have been 
nurtured, to take that place 
in the world in which I trust 
that | myself have been proved 
not unworthy. While a reason- 
able enjoyment of wealth and 
position is proper to, nay, 
even demanded from, a man of 
consequence —otherwise why 
should he have been placed in 
a position of superiority ?—you 
must not forget the welfare of 
those dependent upon you. As long as 
they remain contented with their lot in 
life and seek not in any way to claim 
eye with you or, as the dangerous 
and subversive phrase has it, to better 
themselves, it will be your part to 
smooth their path for them, so that 
neither man, woman nor child on your 
estate shall actually starve, tho the 
ana veldeliivetiguadencttiivane come. 
times compel them to go what is called 


short, and, what is more im nt still, 
that none of those t on you 
shall be permitted, w pain of losing 
your countenance and su , to bear 
themselves in a manner un ing to 


those of an inferior order. 

To you, my dear Henry, is allotted 
a task of searcely less i . You 
will not enjoy so much of this world’s 


~ 








goods as your elder brother, though, 
with the advantages that will come to 
from your relationship to a high 

ignitary of our established and well- 
endowed Church, it is to be expected 
that early preferment to a position of 
handsome emolument wil! be found for 
you. It will be your part to watch over 
the morals of the flock that will be 
committed to your charge, and to keep 
them submissive to their betters and 
as uncomplaining as possible under 
such visitations of poverty and hard- 
ship as are sent to them as a reminder 
that they cannot expect to have it all, 
or even the greater part of it, their own 
way. 


a 





“AT THE SAME TIME THE JACKASS EXECUTED A SUDDEN 


ELEVATION OF ITS HIND-QUARTERS.” 


“You, Clara and Fanny, have been 
sent into the world in the inferior 
position of females, but you need not let 
that unduly disturb you. Woman was 
intended to be the solace and encourage- 
ment of man, and in due time, if you 
comport yourselves with that allure- 
ment combined with modesty with 
which your sex has been endowed, with 
the express object of attracting to 
itself the notice of the other, you will 
obtain husbands capable of supporting 
you either in sufficiency or 2 be 
according as you make use of your 
opportunities, helped by the efforts of 
your parents, which will not be want- 
ing to bring about the desired results. 
I should wish you all now, during the 
half-hour which will elapse before we 


engage in the pleasures in store for us, 








to exercise your minds in retirement 
upon the duties of life which I have set 
before you.” 

“But may I not, dear Papa, first 
make acquaintance with the pony which 
was your amiable birthday-gift to me ?”’ 
inquired Charles. 

“TI apprehend,” said Mr. Birdikin, 
“that the pony, thongh reasonably 
fleet of foot, will not run away while | 
you are applying yourselves to the re- | 
flections I have enjoined upon you. In 
half-an-hour I and your mother will be 
ready to set out on the expedition with 
which this festive day is to be marked. 
Until then you will kindly indulge me 
by doing as you are bid.” 

““Come,”’ said Charles, when 
the four children had taken 
respectful leave of their parent 
and the door was between him 
and them; “my Papa said 
nothing about where our col- 
loquy was to take place. As 
it appears that my authority 
over you is to be greater than | 
I have hitherto counted upon, 
I ordain that we repair to! 
the stables and combine the 
duty enjoined upon us with 
the pleasure of inspecting my 
pony.” 

“T would remind you,”’ said | 
Henry, “that affairs of con- | 
science are to appertain to my 
department. see nothing 








| 
wrong, however, in taking the | 
course you suggest.” | 

“ As a member of the weaker 
sex,”’ said Clara, “I conjecture | 
that I shall be fulfilling my | 
Papa’s behests by submitting | 
myself to the guidance of the | 
stronger.” 

“Stronger be bl-w-d!” said | 
“gee Fanny, whose mischievous pro- | 

pensity to pick up and repeat | 

indecorous expressions has al- 

ready been commented on. 
She intemperately took to her heels 
and arrived first at the stables, where 
Bodger the coachman was ready to 
lead the pony into an adjacent pad- 
dock, where he opined that Charles 
would wish to mount the diminutive 
steed and to receive his first lesson in 
horsemanship. 

The temptation was too strong for 
the children to resist. Assisted by 
Bodger, Charles ensconced himself in 
the saddle and the others followed | 
him into the paddock, where all con- 
siderations of obedience were flung 
aside and the injunctions of their father 
were as if they had never been uttered. 
When Charles had trotted and cantered 
round the dock it was suggested 
by Bodger that Henry should bestride 
the pony, and Charles, whose gener- 














— 


osity of nature was stronger than the 
| sense of responsibility he had so re- 
/ cently promised to cultivate, gave 
place to him, thus countenancing on 
the part of Henry direct disobedience 
| toa command of their excellent parent, 
_ who had laid it down that at present 
| the use and enjoyment of the pony 
should be for Charles alone. 

Nor did the matter end there, for 

| Fanny, casting to the winds all sense 





in the paddock, and, sitting astride in 
_a posture that might have brought a 
flush of shame to the cheek of the 


most hardened, urged the not unwilling | 


of female propriety, scrambled on the | 
back of the jackass, which was feeding | 
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| jackass executed a sudden elevation of 
|its hind-quarters and a playful kick 
}at circumambient space, and Fanny 
| was likewise unseated from her highly 
| indecorous position and precipitated on 
| the sward, 

| Jt was at this moment that Miss 
| Smith, looking from an upper window, 
| was made aware of what was going on. 
| Horrified by what she saw she rushed 
| headlong downstairs and made known 
to Mrs. Birdikin the double accident that 
had befallen her young charges before 
proceeding herself to the paddock to 
render what assistance it might be within 
| hercapacity to impart. She wasimmedi- 
ately followed by Mr. Birdikin, who 





| quadruped, by kicking its sides with her | could scarcely believe his ears when in- 
| heels, to enter into a contest of speed | formed by his spouse of the extent to 
with the hitherto well-behaved pony. | which hiscommands had been disobeyed, 


| ened its pace. 
| jerked from Bodger’s hand and Henry, | 


The pony, possibly seized with a| 


_ spirit of emulation, possibly contemptu- | 
/ ous of the homely animal now first|had resulted from what might have 
| brought to its notice, suddenly quick- | brought a disastrous end to the out- 
irageous and lawless prank. 


The guiding-rein was 


as yet unused to controlling his spirited | 


| mount, was deposited upon his back | 
| upon the grass, At the same time the 








Wife. “How GLoRious TO GET B 
THE WIRELESS !” 


- ” 
Husband. “Yrs, AND THE CAR'S MISSING ON TWO CYLINDERS —THAT’S MORE THAN THEY HAD TO PUT UP WITH. 


By a merciful interposition of Provi- 
dence no harm to life or even to limb 


So lost 
were the children to the enormity of 
their conduct that upon the arrival of 
their instructress all were laughing at 
the mishap, and Fanny was adjuring 





Bodger to “catch the old Moke” so 
that she might repeat the dangerous | 
and indelicate game. | 

Laughter, as may well be imagined, | 
was quickly changed to its reverse | 
when Mr, Birdikin appeared on the | 
scene and without any delay admin- | 
istered that chastisement which the 
occasion demanded and a. stirrup- 
leather made immediately convenient. 
The diversions by which the day that 
had opened so auspiciously was to be 
marked were countermanded, and Miss 
Smith was enjoined by her employer to 
exact double the tasks usually required 
of her — as a further punishment 
for their disobedience. 

By these means the authority of a | 
parent was vindicated and the path of 
duty shown to be preferable to that 
of licence. Aslight sprain of the elbow, 
owing to the severity of the punishment 
he had felt called upon to administer, 
was considered by Mr. Birdikin a small 
price to pay for keeping his children in 
the paths of rectitude, and he judged 
rightly that wy would not soon forget | 
the events of Charles’s twelfth birth- | 
day. A.M, | 
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First Young Lady 
Second Ditto, 
LIKE SHE USED To.” 








CLEARING THE ATMOSPHERE. 

No many wireless programmes are now 
Leng “jammed” by foreign stations that 
the B.B.C, is trying to induce every country 
© give up at least one wave-length. } 
Cue air is so full of things: 
There are motes . . . and notes 
And flying-boats 
And all the wings 
Of innumerable birds, 
And words, 
| do not know whether I care 
So much for the air 
As I did in the days gone by 
When it wasn’t 80 easy to jam it. 
Dammit, 
ie need some room in the sky! 

rrow flew into my ware 
A When I was listening-in ; 
/ tried to make the knob behave, 
And found I had Pekin. 


| have known morns, 
And evenings too, 
When the motor-horns 
And the gramophones 
And the wireless moans 
And the sound of trains 
And of aeroplanes 


‘| Were all going on sonbilie r, 
As well as a bit of weather 
And fighting to get through, 
And a newspaper-boy was making a 

horrible hullabaloo. 


The bark of an Alsatian dog 

(Or something not much weaker), 
| Beethoven and a piece of fog 
Came out of my loud-speaker. 


It is scarcely surprising to me 

That the B.B.C. 

Should be trying to disentangle 

The air a bit, 

When so many foreign nations 

Are shouting from different stations 

And noises from every angle 

And soot and grit 

And leaves and rain 

And leaves again 

And Election speeches 

And motor screeches 

And men flying over and over 

To Paris and what-not by Dover, 

And talks on Life, and a chap with a 
fife, 

And midges and gnats, 

And songs and gongs and the smoke of 
flats 





* Or COURSE, DARLING. [ KNOW [r'S AWFULLY GRAND TO BE CHAP RONED, BUT ISN'T (T RATHER A BORE? 
“No, pearest; I'p MUCH RATHER HAVE MUMMY CRAPERONING MI 


THAN GRABBING ALL MY BEST PARTNERS 


Hi, uve fille d up ‘the poor old ao wy 
With babel and buzz: 

If anything wants a breather, 

It does. 


The lecture on ‘’ Minoan Toys” 
Was spoilt by atmospherics ; 

I missed the opera through the noi: 
Of bacon dumped by derricks. 


iL am all for the flair 
| Of the B.B.C 
Over this affair, 
Because I sincerely feel 
| If the sky is not brought to heel 
| And sorted and tidied a lot 
| And told to be good, 
| It is so full of music and sound 
| And large things floating around 
| It may some day set like a jelly; 
And that would be rather smelly - | 
As the schoolboys say —would it | 
not? 
he ‘ll say it would. 


Oh, take my portable away 
| | 
And put it out , 
| Herr Hircer and Miss Matsiz Gay 

Have got mixed up with Spain. 
SVOR, 
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TO THE MEN OF IPSWICH. 


You men who live at Ipswich 
May sail the Orwell still, 

On various tacks, by Halifax 
And making past Pin Mill; 

You may take gallant ships which 
Under the sea-winds lean— 

May cruise at large aboard a barge 
A barque or barquentine. 

Sail safely so, O men, although 
You shall not find me there, 

Since the North Sea achieves in me 


Exclusive mal de mer. 


But, men who live at Ipswich, 
My envy I divulge; 

Ye go, or may go, Culpho way 
By Grundisburgh to Boulge. 
Through lanes of haws and hips, 

which 
Afford the finch’s due, 


To Godwin’s Place, to Hoo? 
And so by Monewden 
Through Otley home again. 


O men who live at Ipswich, 
Have I not heard the call, 


And round by Laffitt’s Hall”’ 





Sure ye have been to Boardy Green, | ‘ideals’ or noble ‘principles.’ 


(Whereby, I note, men made a moat) | 


“Come thou, alone, to Hemingstone 


They are sweet Suffolk’s lips which 
Bid me to run this ring, 

| Or else to tramp and see the Camp 

| Out beyond Ashbocking. 

| Though now, perhaps, I have but maps 

To mark the names that chime, 

Yet will I view thee, Dallinghoo, 

When I can find the time. 

——-—-—————- _ VERGES. 


| THE RAMPERS’ BANKS. 


| Lave last night Mr. Albert Haddock 
delivered the fourth Haddock Lecture 
on Banking and the Debit System :— 
| “Friends, I have kept silence during 
the recent Election, as I feared that too 
| strong a dose of haddock-sense might 
‘upset all the political parties. Also I 
‘have perceived with pain that any- 
‘thing in which I strongly believe is 
a partisan ‘ramp,’ while anything in 
|which other people believe is unselfish 
This 


‘evening, however, I propose to explain 


Your quiet feet tread Magpie Street | to you the elements of the Debit 


| System, on which so many of us de- 
pend. 

| Lying in the bath last night and 
‘trying to think of something funny, I 
ee. : 

| suddenly burst out laughing. tT had 
| thought of Certain People managing the 
| Banks. The laugh was entirely non- 
| partisan, unprovocative, idealistic and 


in good taste, I can assure you. If Cer- 
tain People lay in their baths and sud- 
denly thought of me managing the 
Bank of England, or even a Trade 
Union, they would laugh heartily too 
—and quite right. For even in these 
queer times it is still funny to see any- 
one who is not conspicuously good at 
doing his own job burning with a desire 
to do somebody else’s. 

Now what are the Banks? (It ought 
not to be necessary toask this question, 
but really just now Certain People seem 
to know nothing.) 

Certain People seem to think that the 
Banks have permanently at their dis- 
posal enormous sums of money which 
descend conveniently from the heavens 
every morning or are produced by the 
unscrupulous bankers out of hats, 
This is a misconception. If we get 
down to brass-tacks (whatever they 
may be) the resources of the bansk 
consist in— 

(a) my (or your) overdraft 

(6) your (or even my) balance. 
And the fundamental error of Certain 
People is the assumption that when 
they take over the banks both (a) and 
(6) will still be there. They will not. 

Let us take (6) first, though, as will 
presently be seen, it is the less import- 














ant of the two. 


Retest 
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By cri 
ten pounds. 


ing labours you have earned 
this sam five pounds is 


taken from you by way of rates and 





_make you pay for the use 
_of them. And really you 


| post, 
| pence-halfpenny in stamps. 
| Simpler to visit the old oak- 
| chest. However, it has be- 
_ come a sort of habit to keep 
your savings at a bank in- 
| stead of in a stocking ; there 


| your pound to some of the 


| the unemployed. 





taxes; you — four pounds on the 
family and ; and you save one 
pound for a rainy day. 

You do not invest it yet, for the 
rainy day will probably be to-morrow. 
(Besides, you have heard that if you 


_ invest it abroad you are unpatriotic, 
and if you invest it at home you are 


a rentier, which sounds alarming.) So 
you put it in the bank. 

But there is very little reason for 
putting it in the bank. The bank has 


take your pound out of the bank. And 
it would be a long time before you put 
another pound in. 

You would not be sure how he would 
lend it and to whom. He would (if he 
is the whelk-stall gentleman in my 
mind) dislike lending it to Australia 
(which would be Imperialist), but would 
probably rush to lend it to Moscow 
(which would be idealist), and not ask 
for it back. And since, after all, it is 

our little pound, you are entitled per- 
to some small say in the lending 
of it—though it would of course be most 
unidealistic to say so. 








and cannot be relied upon for goodwill. 
The State cannot do business on soul. | 
lines, for the moment the State develops | 
a soul it must go bankrupt. This is an- | 
other of the amazing errors of Certain | 
People—the idea that the State as an_ 
employer or business man is human | 
and loving, while private enterprise is 

callous and cruel. During the late War | 
I earned a ‘ gratuity’ of about two | 
hundred pounds, intended to launch | 
me on a civil career. When I went to 

draw it after the War I found that the | 
Admiralty, through their mistake, not 

mine, had for many months been | 





a nice large safe and will 
give you a nice in a 
large ledger: but they will 


might just as well put your 
pound in the old oak-chest 
and get a ledger of yourown. 
In the case of balances 
like yours and mine (if 
any), @ bank is often more 
trouble than it is worth. 
Every time you want to 
take, or pay, some of it 
out, you have to visit the 
bank or send a cheque by 
which costs three- 


are some slight conveniences 
and a good deal of prestige 
in it, and you are benefiting 
humanity by letting the 
bank make use of your 
pound. For the bank lends 


distressed foreign nations 
Certain People are so keen 
about, or to the State to pay 


And you have complete 
confidence in your bank. 





THE CHEF’S WEDDING. 





You know that the bank will look 
after it wisely and only lend it to nice 
people on good security. 

But supposing that you knew a man 
who kept a whelk-stall, and kept it 


| very badly, a man quite out of touch 


with whelks and whelk-eaters, a man 
whose whelk-stall was a by-word in the 
whelk-world, a man who mismanaged 
his whelk-stall according to trashy 
theories ex in vidiseiiees lo 
words and described all the successfu 
whelk-stalls briefly as ‘ramps’—su 
pose that Parliament said that this 
man was to be taken from his whelk- 
stall and placed in charge of your bank 
—what would occur ? 

You would (if you were quick enough, 


XQ 





So much for (6) your balance. 

Now about (a) my overdraft. 

And here at last we come to funda- 
mentals. It is a common error to sup- 
pose that the main purpose and func- 
tion of a bank is to look after your 
balance; the whole point of a bank is 
lovingly to tend my overdraft. This is 
the only real advantage of having a 
bank, and it is called the debit system. 

Now as (6) depends on the goodwill 
of you, so (a) depends upon the good- 


p-| will of the bank. And goodwill depends 


on soul. 

Now my banker (and I hope he will 
read this) has a soul; and Teeny I 
retain some lingering remnants of his 


goodwill. 





But the State has no soul 








making an allotment to my 
wife but not deducting it 
from my pay—in other 
words, overpaying me. | 
|The dirty dogs deducted 
the sum overpaid from the 
|gratuity and handed me 
thirty pounds to start in 
civil life with! Any private 
employer would have let 
me pay back by monthly 
instalments what I had 
received in honest mistake 
monthly. But not the 
State—and rightly. For | 
the State cannot afford to 
be human. 

In short, I shall not look 
for human treatment from 
the whelk-gentleman’s bank 
in the matter of my over- 
draft; moreover, after the | 
withdrawal of your balance | 
he will have fewer re- | 
sources wherewith to keep | 
my overdraft in being. So | 
the bank will lose my over- | 
draft as well. 

The bank will then have 
no resources; and let the | 
whelk-gentleman get on | 
with it. 

If the Certain People | 
have listened carefully to | 
this lecture they will realise 
that bankers, however good | 





lat their job, are not really the people 


who matter. The people who matter in | 
this affair are (a) youand (b)me. Justas 
the nation’s finances depend in the long | 
run not on anything that is said and 
done in Parliament but on the willing- 
ness of the people to pay taxes, so the 
whole international Debit System de- | 
pends upon the willingness of you and 
me to save money and put it in a) 
bank. It is therefore idle to talk about | 
‘Bankers’ orders’ to the late Govern- | 
ment. Any orders issued to the late | 
Government came from (a) you and | 
(6) me. They were issued many, many | 
months ago; but they were not obeyed. 
And I trust that this mistake will not | 
be made again.” A. P. H. 
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AN ELECTIONEERING ECHO. 


Enthusiastic Committeeman {to Candidate). 
THE WORKERS From!” 








BALLADE OF THE BIG FOUR. 


“The Big Four of the Election,” with portraits (inset) of 
MacDona.p, Mr. SNownen, Sir Jonn Srmon, and himself. | 
I own The Evening Standard and Express. 
Why should I shrink from using what is mine? 
I wrote a book and christened it Success 
A minor effort in the boosting line. 
Let pedants prate of modesty divine; 
I mean to push myself by hook or crook 
(Most probably the latter). Pass the wine 
And toast the men who rank with BEaveRBROOK 


Who are these Four? No common man would guess. 


Who are the Four who count from Thames to Tyne, 


Who sway the mob, whose speeches effervesce, 

Whose statesmanship suggests inspired design, 
Who walk erect while others twist and twine, 

Who stood for truths which all the rest forsook ? 
In such a galley we alone combine— 

MacDona.p, SNOWDEN, SIMON, BEAVERBROOK. 


Poor BALDWIN’s never understood the Press— 
[ very nearly drove him to resign; 
And CHAMBERLAIN ’s a mass of pettiness, 
And Winston's star continues to decline; 
Mos.ey’s supporters barely number nine. 
At RorHerMeErE I simply cock a snook. 
There are no more than four that really shine— 
MacDonaLp, SNOWDEN, Simon, BEAVERBROOK. 


THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


ee 





“By Jove, Sir, rvexe’8 A MARVELLOUS COMMANDING POSITION TO ADDRESS | 


[Lord BEAVERBROOK’s newspaper publishes an article entitled | 
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L’Envoi. 
KiNG, when the ballot solves this sorry mess, 
For counsellors you have not far to look. 
Here are your Four—(Myself I’d do with less)— 
MacDonacp, SNOWDEN, Smon, BEAVERBROOK. 


Mr. 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MR. PUNCH ON TOUR. 


Tue Collection of Original Drawings by Joun Lescn, | 
CuarRLes Keene, Sir Jown TENNreEL and GEORGE DU | 
Maurier, and of reproductions of Famous Cartoons, 
| Forecasts and other exhibits from Punch, which was on view 
|last year at the Punch Offices, is being made accessible 
'to our readers in the Provinces. It will be shown at 
| Manchester City Art Gallery, November 7 to January 9, 
1932; at Bootle, January 23 to February 20, 1932; at 
| Harrogate, March 6 to April 3, 1932, and at Leeds, April 17 
to May 12, 1932. 
Invitations to visit the Exhibition at any of the above 
places will be gladly sent to readers if they will apply to 
the Secretary, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 








Smith Minor Again. 
“King Harold was killed in battle under the gold standard.” 
Schoolboy's Answer, 





The Pied Piper of Theatreland. 

“*AurumN Crocus.” 

This is the now famous play written by a London shopgirl, which 
| has been drawing enormous mouses in don for over six months.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
PoruLaa PLays ON THE SCREEN. 
| Tue film version of the En¢ar Wat- 
LACE racing play, The Calendar, soon 
proves one thing, and that is that the 
_ talkies have a fine recruit in HERBERT 
_ MarsHay, who has all the necessary 
_ technique and a telling voice. Whether 
_ Epwa Best is equally capable we don’t 








| WHEN HONOUR GOES A-BURGLING. 
| John Dory 


| Garry Anson 





. . « Mr, Atrrep Drayton. 
. . Mr. Herspert Marsa. 
Cuthbert Hilleott Mr. Gorpon Harker. 


yet know, for she has nothing to do but 
pull at her tippling brother’s sleeve and 
look wistful. But Mr. MarsHat, on 
whom the principal burden falls, is 
admirable throughout, and almost 
makes one wish it had been he and 
not OwEN Narzs in the stage version. 
Almost, but not quite; for that very 
acceptable actor was excellently cast. 
ALFrreD Drayton (looking on the 
film more like “PLtum” Warner than 
ever) and GorpoN Harker (looking on 
the film more like Sir GrraLp pu 
MAURIER, not too mercifully carica- 
tured, than ever) help to make the 
drama convincing, until the time comes 
for them and the hero to plan and carry 
out the buzglary—at which point I must 
confess to ming very sceptical and 
yep. ruse the en, instead 
of moving silently and whispering, the 
joke, they shout, they a od 
cautions, they flash searchlights, ile 
even in the Sera there is time for 
a husky and very audible jest at the 
eg No. 10 in the National Gal- 
ery, “ Mercury instructing Venus before 
Cupid.” According to the ty serrate 
synopsis, “entry to the iford 


is, and Sir William Panniford (NIGEL 
Bruce) is very easily pacified too. _ 
The Calendar is, however, dramatic- 
ally satisfying as a whole, and one 
wants to know what will happen. The 
scene before the Stewards of the J ockey 
Club is deeply impressive. Here, if 
ever, we feel, the scales of Justice are 
rightly poised. Nothing at once more 
judicial and more understanding of 
human weaknesses than the shrewd but 
benevolent features of ALLAN AYNES- 
worTH, as the Chairman, could ever be 


When I saw the names of Jack Hvut- 
BERT and CicELY COURTNEIDGE asso- 
ciated in big letters with The Ghost 
Train, that compelling stage thriller, I 
was bewildered. It is true there was a 
comic female passenger in it, overcome 
by brandy; but which of the parts 
could sustain the gay irresponsibility 
and easy ingratiations of my favourite 
light comedian? Not the detective, 
surely? Yet when I saw The Ghost 
Train in its screen version it was as the 
detective that Jack HULBERT was mas- 
querading! I cannot think him a wise 
choice, not even from the box-office 
point of view; for all the while he is 
playing the fool he is cutting into the 
drama, and when the moment comes 
to throw off his mask and be serious 
no one is convinced. For all we know, 


Particularly must they be puzzled by 
the station-master in his later capacity 
as engine-driver of the fatal train, 
which, after going in different directions 
for what seem like hours, at last reaches 
the bridge which the comic detective, 
fresh from the longest and least effectual 
of struggles in the history of the cinema, 
has been still more hours in opening, 





and gracefully sinks into the estuary. 





1.4. Dowd. 





it is still another prank, nor are we 
sufficiently enlightened by the subse- 
quent events. 
I must confess to thinking the whole | 


| 
| 





TIPS FOR PARKHURST AND 
BRIXTON. 
CUTHBERT. 


film mismanaged ; so much so that any 
members of the audience not having 


























home is easily arranged.” It certainly 





seen the — play who discover 








what it is all about have my respect. 


Fe a 


A CHINNING WAY WITH HIM. 


. Mr. Jack Huperr. 
. Miss Cicety CourTNEIDGE. 


Teddy Deakin 
Miss Bourne . 


The Ghost Train on the stage was a | 
very skilful sensational crook-drama | 
with a real atmosphere of the super- | 
naturalinit. I am sorry to have to say | 
that The Ghost Train on the screen | 
struck me as a tedious muddle, seriously | 


‘impaired by farce. 


I am not sure that the elaborate | 
setting which has been given to the | 
two films at the Capitol is worth the 
trouble. In The Ghost Train the audi- 
torium was full of baggage, and a band 
dressed as porters at Paddington | 
Station held up the picture for twenty 
minutes. In The Calendar the whole 
staff is dressed like jockeys and stable- 
lads and, after the film has been an- 
nounced, with Mr. Epwarp SHortt’s 
approving signature, and we settle 
down to it, another twenty minutes 
pass while the band, dressed as gipsies | 
seated in the middle of the Ascot 
course, play and sing it in, followed by 
a Red Indian tipster with a burlesque 
speech. This is not at all like Mr. 
WALLACE and his practical ways. I 
suggest that, if the band is necessary, 
it should come before any promise of 
the film of the evening has Bae dangled 


before our expectant and even im- 
patient eyes. E. V. L 
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“METAMORPHOSIS OF A MAN OF IRON. 


' 


| Every family has its hero, whether 
| he is permanently enshrined or just 
| the fancy of the moment. In the last 
/ three months we in ours have adored 
land discarded Mr. Grovcno Marx, 
| Mr. Dovetas Byneo, Mr. Ganput and 
| Cookie’s Young Man, who superseded 
the Mahatma when we discovered that 
he was endowed with the ability to play 
“Land of Hope and Glory ”’ on his jaw- | 
bone. But he was deposed last night. | 

His successor lies at the moment on 

my desk, inert and suffering, we believe, 

from a steam-hammer headache, a 
certain vagueness amidships and a 
violent display of optical Catherine 

wheels. At least, if he isn’t, there is no 
| justice in the world. . . . 

Last night we had to dinner an 
| eminent entomologist named Blister, 
an Empire-crumbling uncle having 
written home to say that he was a pal 
of his, and would we please do some- 
thing about him ? 

Professor Blister proved to be a 
social carbuncle of the first mark. Not 
just nice and shy, but the sort of man; / 
who wilfully murders delicate chatter | Z 
with a steely glance, refusing to be | ae 
drawn even about his own subject. He | {\ 
drank water, which didn’t help, and like | eg 

4 


1.—A DOUBTFUL SEAT. 


many scientists he ate with a precision) “77 
which left long and increasingly alarm-| ‘/ 
ing gaps between the courses. 


Our conversation, normally bright | 
and buoyant, began to seize up with| | 
the fish, and by the time the bird came} = 
we were in such a state of nerves that if | 
anyone had fallen back on the Election | 
the Gold Standard or Manchuria we| %.—REsULT IN THE BALANCE. 
should all have screamed at once. 

It was then that we at our end of the 
table woke up to the startling fact that) s. o-+r-veee, 
out of the bowl of leaves in the centre 
of the table had climbed the Biggest 
Caterpillar in the World. Very sedately, 
like an animated and bearded accord- | 
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4.—A SAFE SEAT. 


SEATS. 
THE DREAM OF A SPORTING CANDIDATE IN AN AGRICULTURAL CONSTITUENCY. 











ion, he was making his way along the |=" : 

polished wood and heading straight for| The effect on the Professor was 
| the little red oasis where Henry had| magical. The automaton was gone, 
been clumsy with the Burgundy. When leaving a human in its place. Honest 
he got to it he paused, took what looked | excitement shone behind his gold spec- 
to be a deep breath and bent his head | tacles, and he leaned forward to ex- 
reverently to the Chambertin. amine the reveller eagerly through a 

Professor Blister ate on obliviously. | small pocket-microscope. 

Noticeably fatter in his aft compart-| “ Astonishing—quite astonishing,” he 
ments, the caterpillar started again to | exclaimed. ‘In forty years I have never 
_ move pompously along the table. But | observed anything comparable.” 

_ not very far, for Chambertin isa heady; ‘It ’salmost as though he’d suddenly 

| wine, and quite suddenly it got him |lost all the caterpillic inhibitions,” 

| down. He stopped, lurched slightly, | Maria suggested. 

| and in an instant was lost. Rolling over “Tf you ask me, it’s almost as though 

_and over in convulsive spasms, he|he’d had a glass too many,” said Pro- 

fetched up in front of our guest, and| fessor Blister; and we yelled with 

then, as if realising dimly the import- | laughter. 

ance of the occasion, plunged into ariot| The incredible had happened. He 
of drunken frivolity. | had made a joke. The tension was 





broken. We all sat back and could have 
cried with relief. . . . 

Is it any wonder that we revere as 
a hero our rotund and sobering cater- 
pillar? The Professor, when he finally 
stopped talking several hours later, 
begged that he might take him away in 
his pocket, but we refused. He might so 
easily in the name of science have denied 
him the home comforts, or even con- 
fined him in some teetotal test-tube. 
And in any case he would have found 
him pretty dull this morning. Enric. 





“Covent GARDEN Opera Co. 

First Week . . . Wed., The Battered Bride.” 
Advt. in Glasgow Paper. 

Yet we doubt if wife-beating is a really 

uplifting theme for opera. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“CavaLtcapDE” (Drury Lane). 
Tue box-office success of Cavalcade 
being assured (the Libraries having 
gone Nap upon it while a queue of fran- 
tic ticket-seekers os at 
_ all hoursthe Drury Laneguichet), 
one may the more readily give 
_ expression to certain misgivings 
about this Brobdingnagian spec- 
| tacle without being ace of 
trying meanly to lift the gener- 
ally well-earned laurels from 
| Mr. Nori Cowakrp’s brows. 
| A very learned but aitchless 
professor of my later youth, after 
laying down certain formal pro- 
positions such as: “ Entities are 
not to be multiplied without 
necessity,” and “Nothing is in 
the mind that has not first been 
in the senses,” used to add a 
few of his own, chief of which 
was that it wasn’t necessary or 
reasonable “to cut a fly’s ‘ead 
off with a battleaxe.” This 
perhaps isn’t quite what Mr. 
Cowarp has done, but it seems 
to me not a sound line of advance to 
get one’s effects with such preposter- 
ous elaboration of means. Scale alone 
does not make an epic. Tussavp life- 
likeness of a spectacle does not give 
that spectacle dramatic significance. 
True, the child in us rejoices when we 
_see (as here) a troopship standing by 
| the quay and quantities and quantities 
of khaki-clad heroes going off to the wars 
| (in South Africa) and a red-tunicked 
military band with bandmaster com- 
| plete playing “Soldiers of the Queen,” 
“The Absent-Minded Beggar” and 
other period pieces, and a cheering and 
weeping multitude; and when, the 
news of the relief of Mafeking having 
been announced by the pale manager 
from the stage, we (after due pause and 
rumblings of machinery) see the audi- 
| torium of the same theatre at the same 
tense moment. But this is mere child’s- 
_ play afterall. It isno doubt something 
to the good that the unemployed 
register will show a diminution b 
about (at a guess) five thousand nite 
—soldiers, cheering citizens, actresses, 
chorus-girls, dukes and marquises at 
Mayfair receptions, mourners (for 
QueEN VicTortA), roysterers, Cockney 
traders, Salvationists, seaside fashion- 
ables and unfashionables, pierrots, 
hard-driven troops of the Great War, 
night-club habitués—but . . .! Icaleu- 
late that three Russian ballets of the 
great period and possibly two Grand 
Hotels could (except for principals’ 
salaries) have been put on for less than 
the cost of Cavalcade. And that the 


what is inspiring and agreeably or sadly 
reminiscent in it could have been done 
with a tithe of the expenditure in 


money and energy. As a business pro- 
ition, then, no doubt Cavalcade is 
justified, but one is bound in conscience 





Mr. 





message and meaning of Cavalcade and 


to assert that the artistic end hardly 





Nort COWARD MAKING MENTAL NOTES FOR 
FIRST PART OF “ CAVALCADE.” 


justifies the fantastically elaborate 
means. And its success may be a dan- 
gerous precedent and lead us all down 
spiritually unprofitable paths. There 
are enough of such paths laid out 
already. 

It is a smaller matter that Mr. 
Cowarp’s intention does not seem quite 





SKIRT DRILL IN 1899. 

Miss Mary Crane. 

po I po now? 

A CIRCULAR OUTWARD 

RIGHT HEEL, TAKE 
say ‘99.’” 


“LET ME SEE—WHAT 
Ox, YES. A HALF-TURN, 
KICK WITH THE 
A DEEP BREATH AND 








~ 


arses ons eaeorinr isreenesticeraieietstinseinnay 


clear. Is he poking fun at Victorians 
and disapproving of all of us? Is he 
really serious, moved by the pageant of 
change in the swift procession of the 
years in his short lifetime since De- 
cember 31, 1900, when he was still a 
one-year-old in his perambulator and 
no doubt already surveying 
the world, making surreptitious 
notes on his cuffs and crowing 
snatches of precocious song / 
Does he really mean his mes. | 
sage to be that he wants Eng- | 
land to find again “dignity, | 
greatness and peace”? And | 
does he find the qualities of 

greatness and dignity lacking | 
because he has too exclusive an | 
eye upon the cocktail classes? | 
Would he wish us back in the 

nineties ¢ Ordoes he really think 

that for every hundred super- 

ficial dignities surrendered there 

have not been a thousand born 

owing to more widely extended 

opportunities? Is Nort, in 

fact, among the die-hards, a 

despiser of common clay! 1 | 
wonder. 

| The two outstanding triumphs of 
| the show are the sincerity and depth of 
Miss Mary CLARE as Jane Marryot, 
the central figure, wife of an honour- 
able dull soldier, robbed of her sons by 
war and shipwreck, a woman ahead 
of her time and scorning its conven- 
tions; and the clever character-draw- 
ing of Miss Una O’Connon, first as 





THE 


'a prim parlourmaid, then as wife of a 


drunkard and mother of a new young 
woman (quite charmingly presented 
by Miss Brynte Barnes), who loves 
and is loved by her late mistress’s 
son—also destined to be killed in 
the last few days preceding the Great 
Armistice. 

Perhaps a hint of what Mr. Cowarp 
missed by his elaborations was given | 
by the effect of suggestion in the scene 


| where the Marryots and their household | 
|are watching from their balcony the 


passing of the Great Little QUEEN to 
her last rest, with the unseen five kings 
riding behind her gun-carriage and the 
poignant crescendo and diminuendo 
of horses’ hoofs and muffled drums 
and the Cuorty Funeral March. 








All the same, there is much to ad- 
mire in the author’s tour de force, his | 


| delicious musical parodies in Mirabe lle, 


to take a signal instance. 

Oddly enough there was no horse or | 
horseman in all this cavalcade. I am | 
not sure if there was even a donkey in 
the coster market scene: a deplorable | 
omission. We should all have simply 
loved to see brilliant Rotten Row in the 
great undemocratic Victorian days! 
And what would a few tons of tan and 
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a score or so of horses have added to| this gifted variable actress at her very 
the cost of this extravaganza? A mere | best, which is very good indeed. ‘ 
bagatelle ! T. oo Youna’s study of the 
oorish and heavily sensual George 

“Tae ImmortaL Lapy” (Roya.ry). | a very clever piece of work, aceite 
Mr. Currrorp Bax, continuing that same actor's rendering of the small part 
interesting series of historical cameos in| of the ribald callous Sergeant of the 
dramatic form which have so much of | Tower Guard. Mr. ANpRew CHURCH- 
wit, invention and imagination in them, | MAN’s Sir Robert seemed to show more 
now presents us with J’he Immortal | port than brains; but I think that the 
Lady. | author was here perhaps a little at fault. 

This heroine is that gallant and re-| Mr. CuvrcuMan also interpreted, and 
sourceful Lady NrrHsDALE who robbed | interpreted well, the smooth steward 
Watpo.e of the head of her impulsive of the Ambassador. Mr. ALAN NaAPrer 
husband, by getting him out of the/ had a well-written part in the Venetian 
Tower in the cloak of awoman. Though | Ambassador and brought the man to 
I cannot help thinking that the play life, his habitual fantastications being 








risked shipwreck in the escape 
seene because the elaborate 
mechanism of the actual escape 
had to be operated in full, it did 
definitely avoid it, and the rest 
was so good as more than to 
compensate for the moment of 
apprehension. 

Mr. Bax’s chief characters 
are the Immortal Lady herself 
(Miss .JeAN Forpes- Ropert- 
son): her husband (Mr. Ivan 
Samson); King George I. (Mr. 
Artuvr Youna): Sir Robert 
Walpole (Mr. ANDREW CHuURCH- 
MAN); Catherine Mills (Miss 
Mary Hinton), a friend of the 
Countess, who helped her and 
almost failed in courage, but 
was disciplined into being an 
effective ally; the Venetian Am- 
bassador (Mr. ALAN Naprer); 
and Mr. Trowbridge (Mr. PETER 
GopFrrey), Sir Robert Walpole’s 
private secretary. 

Miss JEAN Forses-Ropert- 
SON, that puzzle to the consci- 
entious critic, who plays one 
part divinely and the next, well, 
quite humanly, was admirable in 
the opening scene. The nervous 
apprehension, the refusal to accept 
defeat (the news comes from the Court 
that the reprieves petitioned for by both 
Houses have failed, the King’s chief 
Minister having determined to make an 
example and once for all break the | 
Jacobites and get on with the business | 
of making England united and power- 
ful), her fine romantic devotion to her | 
condemned husband, her unconquerable 
spirit, her fatigue after the long ride 
from the North—all this was exquis- 
itely set forth and drew the hearts of | 
the audience to a gallant and lovely 
heroine of flesh and blood. (Mr. Bax’s 
felicitous lines prevent any suspicion 
of her being merely a magazine heroine.) | 
The rest of her part became something | 
of an anti-climax as the plot thickened | 


OFF; 


ical detail. But this first scene showed | 


a 








Countess of 


from the 





HIS HEAD. 
Forses-Rorerrsoy) 
passing her husband (Mr. Ivan Samson) before his escape 


A CLOSE SHAVE 
Nithe lale 


FOR 
Miss 


J RAN 


His NICE FAIR 
‘Ss KEPT HIS HEAD.” 


Tower. 
BUT ANYHOW HI 
reasonably in the picture. Miss Mary 
Hinton was a graceful and plausible 
figure, and Mr. WaLTEeR FITzGERALD 
made a little gem of a study of a butler. 
Mr. Perer Goprrey’s Secretary was 
subtly drawn. Mr. PETER GODFREY was 
the producer, and it was largely due, I 
think, to his ingenuity that there was 
nothing seriously unplausible in the 
escape scene. 

Mr. Bax has a sense of the theatre, 
a pretty wit, writes like a scholar and 
a gentleman, and proves that these 
gifts are of value. An _ interesting 
show. . 








“CorPORAL PUNISHMENT. 
Tae Posrrion 1x DusBLiIN ScHoots.” 
Irish Paper. 


When we were at school there was only 


and grew preoccupied with mechan-|one position which was considered 
sufficiently effective. 


BEARD HAD TO COME 





AT THE ICE-RINK. 
Sonsa Henre at HAMMERSMITH. 
THREE years ago, at the Olympic 

Sports of 1928, I used to go every day 
to the Kulm Rink at St. Moritz to 
watch a fairylike Norwegian girl skate 
her way with dazzling ease into the 
Ladies’ Olympic Championship. Frk. 
Sonja Henre was then sixteen, and all 
over the Engadine wise men in bars 
were crowing to each other that here at 
last was someone who would get better 
and better and become a very great 
skater indeed ; though one wondered at 








the time how it was possible for her | 


to improve. 

When TI saw her the other 
night giving an exhibition of 
free skating at the Hammer- 
smith Ice Rink I realised that 
the wise men had been right. 
She is almost faultless. Her 
skates seem part of her. There 
is nothing that she cannot 
do, and I doubt if even an 
avalanche from the pink moun- 
tains on the Hammersmith 
scenery would disturb her per- 
fect balance. 

It is useless to call in the 


graces; she is too good for that. 
Better to state simply that she 
ran half the length of the rink 
on her toes; revolved at an in- 
credible pace on one point, like 


accelerating until with a sudden 
movement she braked in half- 
a-turn and stood balanced in a 
flying Mercury, smiling at us 
undizzily; skated backwards at 
speed, took her weight on one 


finished on the point in a grace- 
ful pirouette ; and, floating down 


swallow and the deer as parallel | 


a scintillating little dynamo, | 


foot and then, braking sharply, 


the rink, flung herself into the | 
air, turned right round before landing, | 


and went on again as if nothing had 
happened. 

All this and much more she did with 
a skill and fleetness which are beyond 
words. Her manners are delightfully 
simple, and somehow she makes the 
whole thing appear so ridiculously easy 
that I feel ] may never have the courage 
to put on my skates again. 

I am getting a little uncertain about 
the whole business of watching experts. 
I gave up tennis after seeing FRANK 
SuHrIEeLps this summer. For the sake of 
my health I suppose I must take care 
to avoid the Bossy Jones films. 
Eric. 








“If you want the 
CAMBRIDGESHTRE WINNER FoR 2d.” 
Advt, in Daily Paper. 


We have nowhere to keep him. 
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THE SKIN GAME. 


Ir was hard not to like young Rogers, 
but we to do it. 

The gibes of the rest of the Mess, the 
_ Major’s explosion on parade—all were 

of no avail. =~ 

He clung obstinately to his idea and 
_ the ¢ ile-skin. 
It wasn’t as th he had not been 
warned. As soon as he mooted the idea 
of bagging a crocodile and taking the 
skin home to be made into bags and 
shoes for the lady of his choice, Meagrim 
the M.O. had a heart-to-heart talk with 
him. 
| “My good idiot,” said Meagrim, 
| “what is this talk of a crocodile-skin ? 
Have you any idea of the needless 
suffering to thousands of people that is 
involved in this? In fact, have you ever 
had anything to do with a crocodile- 
skin?” 

Young Rogers said he hadn’t. That 
he did not mind how many thousands 
suffered, That there were plenty of 
crocodiles in the river at Kaduna and 
he was going to bag one and take the 
skin home. 

“Well, don’t try to cure the thing 
here. Give a couple of boys a month’s 
wages and let them take it into the 
bush of 

Rogers broke in, “‘ No good, old man. 
Must do a thing like that yourself. 
| They'd bring it back all dried up out 
_ of shape and half done. Nothing like 
| doing the job oneself.” 
| “Thate to see you go to your doom,” 
said Meagrim. ‘Your engagement is 
as good as broken off. Well, invest 
_a pound or two in the product of 
‘ Loty.’ » 

“My fiancée’s got heaps of that. She 
doesn’t want any scent. 

_ “T wasn’t thinking of your fiancée, 
, my child, but yourself. However . . .” 

Next day Rogers went four miles up 
the river and shot a crocodile. Corporal 
| Suli Kano skinned it there and two 
carriers brought the skin in. Rogers 
_ was rather proud of it and showed it to 
_ Meagrim, who was ing outside his 

quarters as Rogers passed 8 
oo skin, don’t you think?” he 
as . 


“Quite nice,” said Meagrim—‘“at 
present. Sorry I can’t ask you in for 
a drink, but you are smelling rather 
| fishy at the moment. How are you 
going to cure it?” 

Rogers said the natives had told him 
how to do it, It was to be pegged out 
in the sun, raw side uppermost, and 
rubbed with wood-ashes. Quite simple, 
he stated. 

“Quite,” said Meagrim. “And re- 
member to peg it out at the greatest 
possible distance from this bungalow 














the Club and the Mess, or, as Sanitary 
Officer, I shall intervene.” 

Rogers had it stretched out in his 
own compound in the hot sun. 

During the next two days his appe- 
tite fell off and he kept his pipe going 
furiously. 

The third morning he began to notice 
the flies and also his isolation. People 
hadn’t been dropping in lately. 

Rogers put his point of view to 
Quaife, whom he saw passing the bun- 
galow. Quaife refused to come in for 
a drink. 

“All right, old man, stop outside. 
I’m sorry, but I’ve got to save the skin 
to save my own. My fiancée . . .” 

Quaife saw his point. He was com- 
mitted. The girl at home was thrilled 
at the reckless bravery shown by 
shooting a crocodile at two hundred 
yards with a soft-nosed bullet and said 
a dressing-case of the skin would be 
simply glorious. 

Then an orderly brought a note from 
the Major, who wished to see him. 

The Major, who seemed in a hurry, 
was burning a torch of brown paper 
while talking with him. 

(This was the day after Rogers had 
appeared at an early-morning parade, 
when he was seen dimly through a mist 


of flies and moved to the accompani- | 


ment of a sound like a distant aero- 
plane.) 

“You’d better take a local leave,” 
said the Major. “Go about twenty 
miles out for a week, you misguided 
fishmonger. By that time your home- 
leave ’s due and you can come straight 
in and catch the boat-train. And, by 
the way, go out to Gurum—that’s 
south. The prevailing wind here is 
north.” 

Rogers started for Gurum, where one 
Audu, skin-dresser, prescribed other 
treatment for the skin, adding smoke 
to his other discomforts. Matters grew 
worse, but the lad’s nerve was good. 
To go about impersonating the Plagues 
of Egypt is no joke. Then the leaves 
began to drop off the trees in the 
vicinity of his tent. 

The hostility of the villagers had 
waned when it was pointed out to them 
that an approaching cloud of locusts 
which threatened their crops had sud- 
denly changed the course of their flight. 

course it couldn’t go on. His 
nerve went. The thought of a crowded 
boat-train full of light-hearted beings 
going on leave—this pestiferous curse! 
And the boat! Men had been put in 
irons for less. 

His horse-boy tells a story of a de- 
mented Rogers, face wrapped in a 
towel, dancing round a blazing croco- 
dile-skin that he had soaked in kero- 
sene and burned at dead of night. 











| With blood and tears for twenty years 








He stole away at dawn, bag, baggage 
and uniform-cases. He said the carriers 
were unusually fast on the road and 
sang all the way back. 

We saw him off by the boat-train, 
He had two stable-companions in his 
sleeping compartment. One had a bad 
cold in the head and the other was 
smoking very long black cigars, so he 
probably got away with it. 








| 
GENIUS INDIGNANT. 
[In the course of an address on “Novel | 
Building,” at the annual meeting of the | 
English Association, Mr. HugH WaAtpPote | 
said that he thought that within twenty | 
years from now we should have a novel of | 
which we might be proud.] 
WE are the Big Book-makers, 
Earning abundance of chink, 
Covering thousands of acres 
Of paper with oceans of ink ; 
And though at our type-writers 
We toil till the wee sma’ hours, 
The wearers of crowns and mitres | 
Envy our magical powers. | 


For we are ‘he best of sellers 
As well as the biggest in brains, 
Including the raciest tellers 
Of tales and the Greatest of Danes ; 
Not the tawdry Wardour Street 
“tushers ” 
Or ephemeral gods of tin, 
For there’s never a month but ushers 
Some new super-Meredith in. 


Never the lotus closes 
Or an omnibus mounts the kerb 
But a genius is crowned with roses 
And hailed with a blazing blurb, 
Silencing seers and sages 
With the tones of our strident voice, | 
For we are the heirs of the ages, 
And the Book Society’s choice. 


We are the record-breakers, 
The hub and the hum of the hive; 
And it cuts us sore to our hearts’ mid | 
core 
When one of our own Big Five 
Ventures to say, at this time of day, 
That we’ve got to strain and strive 





Ere any of us arrive! C.L. G. 


| 








“Ritchie’s intuitive knowledge of where 
the bill is going to next still helps him to get | 
there, though not, of course, quite so soon | 
as he used to.” 

Tennis Article in Daily Paper. | 


a . | 
But nowadays none of us meets financial | 


‘liabilities quite as quickly as he did. | 





. the Socialists. If one gives them 
their cue they know immediately how to 
respond. It is not playing cricket to avoid 





Nor is it playing billiards to avoid 
giving them a bat in the eye. 


giving them their cue.”—Weekly Paper. | 
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THE CALENDAR. 
[ KNEW when Spring was come— 
Not by the murmurous hum 
Of bees in the willow-trees, 
Or frills 
Of daffodils, 
Or the scent of the breeze: 
But because there were whips and 
tops 
By the jars of lollipops 
In the two little village shops. 





I knew when Summer breathed— 
Not by the flowers that wreathed 
The sedge by the water’s edge, 
Or gold 
Of the wold, 
Or white and rose of the hedge; 
But because, in a wooden box — 
In the window at Mrs. Mock’s, 
There were white-winged shuttle- 


cocks. 


I knew when Autumn came— 
Not by the crimson flame 
Of leaves that lapped the eaves, 
Or mist 
In amethyst 
And opal-tinted weaves; 
But because there were alley-taws 
(Punctual as hips and haws) 
On the counter at Mrs. Shaw’s. 


I knew when Winter swirled— 
Not by the whitened world, 
Or silver skeins in the lanes, 
Or frost 
That embossed 
Its patterns on window-panes; 
But because there were transfer- 
sheets 
By the bottles of spice and sweets 
In the shops in two little streets. 
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Keen Politician (who has brought heated argument to a violent finish). “ BaALDwin! 


ALL RIGHT. I THOUGAT ’E MEANT LLOYD GEORGE ALL THE 









fu. 


On, THAT'S 


Dip ‘gs say Batpwin? 
TIME!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ir was in aceordance with the divine inconsequence of 
British institutions, says Mr. Parmie Guepawa, that a 
Chief Secretary for Ireland should sail to Portugal, in a 
cruiser named Crocodile, to take command of an army 
that should deal a death-blow to the first French Empire. 
This was seven years before Waterloo, when Sir ArTHUR 
WELLESLEY, who had been rather slow to burn his fiddle 


_and take his career seriously, was still known at home 
_only as a successful scuffler in the Indian wars and a 


_ younger brother of the Viceroy. 


In The Duke (HoppER 


_AND StoueuTon, 25/-), the author, making appreciable 





efforts to control his scintillations, is successful in harmonis- 
ing the dual personality of the statesman, who was never, 
at the bottom of his heart, a politician, but always a 
public servant, and the army commander who, for all his 
tactical genius, was accustomed to plan his campaigns in 
practical terms of transport and supply. WELLINGTON’s 
“dreams were full of Army biscuit” when he was at war, 
and in peace he was perfectly content to constitute him- 
self an entire Cabinet and run the country. “It’s a fine 
thing to be a great man, isn’t it?’ said he in a lighter 
mood, and listened to his praises sung in Spanish with 
considerable composure. A later generation has grown 
weary with the torrent of approbation, but it is time for 
the pendulum to swing back, and Mr. GuEDALLA sighs for 
the glorified common-sense of the man to whom all the 
nations of Europe were well-advised to bring their troubles. 


| A novelist so little given to the self-evident as M. MauRois 


|has remarked that Christianity provides extraordinary 
opportunities to the novelist on account of the moral 


equally obvious: that there is not much entertainment to 
be had from a set of characters who are, ethically speaking, 
so much driftwood. Which Way ? (GoLLancz, 7/6), being 
three long excursions into the fortuitous, is a case in point. 
A foolish, weak but amiable young débutante has three 


novelist, affable, intellectual, high-minded; Guy Verney, 


of “soothing intelligence”; ia 
player, ‘a magnificent specimen and rather a dear.” The 


leaves Claudia stranded at twenty-seven. 
results in marriage with Hugo, with Guy as cavaliere 
servente, The third sees a marriage of physical compati- 
bility with Lionel, accompanied by frustrated hankerings 
after Hugo. Brightly written in the idiom of its cast, the 
book is spoilt by its conventionality—a conventionality 
that renders it extremely difficult to disentangle the writer 
from her milieu. I can only say, in sincere compliment to 
the promise evinced by Miss THzopora Benson, that 
the effort strikes me as, on her part at least, distinctly 





worth making. 





conflicts it creates. The reverse of the precept is perhaps | 





week-end invitations. These shape three possible destinies, | 
mainly amorous, each of which is recounted in detail. | 
‘Approaching the Cross-Roads” resumes Claudia Hesel- | 
tine’s childhood and presents her with a series of matri- | 
monial and extra-matrimonial affinities: Hugo Lester, a | 


a financier, husband of an impossible ex-actress, but full | 
and Lionel Byng, a polo- | 


first shuffle of the cards produces a liaison with Guy, which | 
The second | 
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Skipper. “Hor! THE DUST FROM YOUR LOUSY BARGE 


Refuse Loader. ‘No IT AINn’T—IT CAN'T BE. 





Ww 


Readers of the Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man 
remember how the youthful author “gazed at Harry Buck- 
man with interest and admiration his velvet cap 





| cocked slightly over one ear.’’ Mr. Sassoon was professing | 


| to describe a meet of the 


| career with beating hearts. 


““Coshford Vale’’ Hunt, but most | 
of his readers easily recognised that his real hero was 
Harry Buckianp and the pack the Ashford Valley. Now 
we get the life-story of that scion of a sound British stock, 
told by “Ong Wuo Knows Him,” in a volume entitled 
simply A Master of Hounds (Faper AND Fapnsr, 10/6); 
and those who still feel their blood stirred by stories of 
the chase will no doubt follow BucKLAND’s bone-shattering 
His father had been carried 
out hunting with his uncle’s pack, mounted behind a 
farm-hand, before he was of age to ride by himself; young 


| Harry rode almost as soon as he could walk, and at eleven 


succeeded his UNcLE WILLIAM as whipper-in to his father, 


| Witi14M having met with a more than usually serious acci- 


dent. Then for sixteen years Harry rode in the show-ring 
for WALTER Winans, champion revolver shot and founder 
of the Royal Horse Show at Olympia, at which later on 
Harry won the World’s High Jump Championship on 
Marmion. Just before the War he resigned his position as 
Huntsman with the Mid-Kent Staghounds and accepted the 
Mastership of the East Galway Foxhounds; now it seems, 
he is retiring from the Mastership of the Ashford Valley, 
which he took on after his father’s death in 1926. A Master 
of Hounds is written with a disarming and rather engaging 
simplicity, and contains an abundance of anecdote. But it 


will naturally not appeal to those who talk of “ blood” sports. | 








IS BLOWIN’ 
AccorDIN’ TO REG’LATIONS I'VE RIGGED UP A TARPAULIN TO sToP IT!” 


ill| If Ben Jonson could have known that nearly three hun- 
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ALL OVER MY SHIP!” 








dred years after his death he was to find so robust and 
sympathetic a biographer as Mr. Eric Linkiater the 
‘‘ Mermaid ” would have rocked to his rumbustious approval ; 
for Mr. LinKLaTER has already shown himself, by the 
creation of young Juan, to be something of an Elizabethan, 
giving hearty encouragement to rich and adventurous 
living and having a pen charged with sturdy satire. One 
might, I think, have guessed that Ben Jonson and King 
James (Carre, 10/6) was the work of a novelist and not of 
a professional historian; the lights are very expertly mani- 
pulated to keep the poet in relief, the background is often 
unscrupulously (and effectively) blacked out, and wherever 
there were gaps in the story Mr. LINKLATER has let him- 
self go in entertaining conjecture. And what a giant Ben 
was! Noother English writer has combined such scholarship 
with so white a flame of poesy and such an insatiable love 
of life and living. Good sherris-sack and lively conversation 
meant more to him than any worldly honours, and so long 
as he had recognition for his genius and amusing friends 
and the price of a bottle he was content. The Kina emerges 
as more lovable and less absurd than tradition would have 
him—an easy-going peaceable man with shrewd judgment 
and a genuine inclination to learning. One feels glad that 
both he and BEN were gone before the pale bigotry of Puri- 
tanism took all the colour out of the life they had known. 





Mr. Francts Bretrr Youne’s new novel is not, super- 
ficially, the most attractive he has given us; but it is a 





solid, well-rounded and (in its own way) inimitable achieve- 
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| see to its 
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ment, and carries a theme that bristles with technical diffi- 
cultiés to an entirely triumphant conclusion. A Midland 
manufacturing town in the throes of industrial upheaval 
sees a “Na of hardware,” Mr. Bulgin, on the up- 
grade, and his old schoolfellow, George Lorimer, on the down. 
Lorimer’s works, however, are still an asset, and so is 
Lorimer’s niece. Mr. Bulgin (fifty-seven and a widower) 
will do the chivalrous thing. He will buy up the property 
and the niece. Susan and old Lorimer, however, see differ- 
ently; and Susan marries a gallant and unworldly young 
clerk, though she lacks both the character and training to 

nile conclusions a marriage of poverty and 


_ affection. Their creator has shirked nothing of the innocent 
_ vulgarity of Mr. and Mrs. Pennington (HEINEMANN, 8/6), 


yet he ends by creating an atmosphere warmly sympathetic 


to both; Pennington in particular shining by contrast 
| with the gross security of his elders and his own too 
_ limited opportunities. Conspiracies, both open and tacit, 
| threaten the precarious little ménage. Bulgin continues to 


cess) the part of Kine 
| Davip to Pennington’s 
Urtaun. Their back- 


| shire aunt, sums up 
| pretty adequately the 





rather unpleasant aristocrats, which she paints with so 
much intimacy, and her war scenes too are, as might be 
expected of her, very well done. 





It is conceivable that, even after the lapse of thirteen 
years, Zeppelins Over England (HARRAP, 8/6) may arouse | 
rather mixed feelings in this country. But however that 
may be, it is well that Freiherr von Butriar Branpen- 
FELS’ book has now been excellently translated by Mr. 
HuntTLeyY PaTerson, for it is a valuable and most informing 
addition to the history of the War. The author, who com. 
manded the first Zeppelin to cross our coast, took part in 
no fewer than nineteen raids, and his description both of 
them and of the preparations that preceded them is extra- 
ordinarily graphic and frank. Once or twice he makes 
statements which we certainly will never accept as true, but | 
for the most part. he writes without any vindictiveness, | 
and he pays ungrudging compliments to the accurate 
shooting of our anti-aircraft batteries. This is a tale of 








covet Susan and plays 
(but with limited suc- 


ground is eloquently 
indicated ; and the Pen- 
ningtons’ shoddy little 
bungalow, contrasted 
with the graceful, 
shabby old home of 
Pennington’s Shrop- 


il 
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new world we have so 
fatuously called into 
being to redress the 
balance of the old. 


On 
ee 


There isall the differ- 
ence in the world be- 
tween being present at 
an event and hearing 
about it afterwards,and 
it is because so much 
of Sarah Gay (Herne- 
MANN, 7/6) makes me 


Tue Ricat Hon. 
(The famous politician (marked x) in the privacy of his study). 











Go 


BROADCASTING HIS SOUL-STIRRING SPEECH. 


thrilling adventure 
written by a remark. 
ably brave man. 

No lurid revelations 
are to be found in My 
Deeds and Misdeeds 
(BLackwoop, 7/6), for, 
although ‘A Nava 
WIFE” sometimes goes | 
out of her way to pro- 
claim herself frivolous 
and flirtatious, it re- 
quires no excessive 
perspicacity to see that 
really she is as devoted 
a mother as she is an 
almost doting wife. 
But, determined under 
all conditions to make 
life as happy as possi- 
ble, she amused herself 
as best she could, and 
her chronicle of minor 
adventures, if occasion- 
ally a shade too lip- 
sticky for all tastes, 

















feel that Miss Mary BorpeEn is just telling her readers 


_ what happened after it is all over that I cannot think it as 
| superlatively good as one or two of her earlier books are. 


Itisa pity, for, though her theme—the love of a young and 
unawakened wife for a man years younger than her elderly 
husband—is not new, her characters (particularly Sarah) 
and their environment are interesting. Sarah, when the 
story opens, is nursing with the French Red Cross; her 
husband, a viscount and a British General, is coming back 
from his Command in the East, a failure, though that Sarah 
does not know, and her lover, Johnnie Gay, is an officer in 
our Army. The child of a country vicar, whose daughters 
have all made the most amazing marriages, Sarah has a 
conscience as well as her two children to make the course 
of passionate love run far from smooth ; and, as Johnnie is— 
may Miss Borpen forgive me!—as nasty a little man as I 
have met playing hero in a novel for many a long day, 
there is material for complications. Miss BorpEN 
herself, though she does her best for her lovers, is too 
sophisticated or too conscious of Johnnie’s defects to 
promise them a happy future, though she gives her book 
a happy ending by cutting it off at the right moment. 
Most of the action takes place in that Paris, peopled with 








is thoroughly vivacious and entertaining. Ina world that 
is inclined to be overburdened by gloom I feel especially | 
grateful to a writer who, whatever her difficulties may be, | 
resolutely refuses to grouse and grumble. And in the side- | 
lights it throws upon the lives of those whose husbands | 
are serving in the Navy her narrative is most illuminating. | 








Bad News for the Thirsty. 
“Following their setback in late dealings yesterday Breweries | 


were again lower, Bass, Distillers and Guinness all falling, the 
latter being noticeably flat.” —Financial Article in Evening Paper. 





“ Naked Fakir. By Robert Bernays (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Bernays’ book does not pretend to be a full-dress study of | 
Gandhi in his later phases.”"—Daily Paper. 


It is more accurately a loin-cloth survey. 





“CuarmMinec Otp Tupor REsIpDENCE with thatched roof in 4 
delightful situation.” Advt. in Local Paper. 


We like our roof best on top of the house. 





American Prohibition has been defined as an organised 





hip-pocketcy. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Tue remarkable fall in the price of 
grapes is attributed to a rumour current 


‘in Socialistie circles that they are} 


sour. x * 


oo 


Parties The News-Chronicle classified | 
| Liberal followers of Sir JouHn Simon as | 
No separate column was de- | 


) “Sim.” 
| yoted to “Sam.” » » 
* 


Before the General Election Mr. 
| Epaar WALLACE announced his inten- 
tion to write a novel which would put 
| Blackpool on the map. Blackpool 
ishowed ingratitude in putting Mr. 

WALLACE on the mat. 
* * 
— 

In Whitechapel “Kip” Lewis was 
credited with only a{ 
| hundred-and-fifty- four | 

votes; but the famous 
pugilist was too good a 
sportsman to demand | 
a recount. 

* * 

* 

At a trial in Seville 
the judge quelled a dis- 
turbance by the public 
by drawing a revolver. 
His gesture was re- 
garded as tantamount 
to a reminder that the | 
court was not a place of | 


entertainment. 
x * 


| 


* 
A Times reader de- 
mands to know who| 
was responsible for re- | 
moving the gilding from | 
the statue of Prince} naan “ee 
AtBerT in 1914. We} oon anv I'v 
understand that it was! 
| done on the advice of Treasury experts. 
* * 

* 

There is a general concensus (sic) of 
opinion in the City,” writes a financial 
authority, “that this country should 
not be in any -hurry to stabilise its 
currency.” Still, it should lose no time 
in stabilising its spelling. 

* * 


“Make money at home and defy 
poverty,” advises an advertisement. 
We know a man who took this advice 
too literally, and found it impossible 
to defy the law regarding counterfeit 


cot. x * 


aK 
Unsound potatoes are being dumped | 
into the Wash, so now Lincolnshire | 
fishermen are expecting to find both | 
fish and chips in their nets. 
* * 


“a 
A Jewish scholar claims that jazz is 
of Hebraic origin. This assertion 


is | 





probably based on the blast of trumpets | 
VOL, CLXXXI, 


In a table showing the state of) 
| 
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|that caused the collapse of the walls 
of Jericho. ** 

Three hundred Society women of 
New York have organised to teach the 
poor how to economise. In self-defence 
the poor should organise to teach the 
rich how to spend money. 

ees 

rr . * . . 

‘The old-fashioned English break- 
fast is most monotonous and devoid of 
variety,” laments a writer. We sug- 
gest that the writer should try buying 
his breakfast-egg from our grocer. 

* * 

‘ . ° * ° 

Considering the quality of the stuff 
our coal merchants are selling now- 
adays, heaping coals of fire on anyone’s 
head is practically impossible. 

* * 


oe 
A number of people in a suburban 








4 COPPER, LADY? 
rURN OVER.” 


rt SPARE MI 


E GOT NOTHING TO 


LOOK !—THERE'S A 


a few modern ones that would be quite 
enough to start one. 
+ * 

A gossip-writer mentions a novelist 
who says he has thirteen books to write 
in two years. We fear that nothing 
can be done about it. 

** 

During a wireless appeal for funds 
listeners-in were reminded that true 
charity was not letting the right hand 
know what the left hand was doing. 
The little girl who plays the piano next- 
door must be very generous. 

* * 


advocating that man should take his 


this view is our cook. 
* * 








BELLOc, “man is an 


plains the difference 
between the ox and the 
Bellox. 4 » 
aS 
“Mr. Ltoyp Grorae,” 
says a gossip-writer, 
.* \‘‘oncelivedin Tooting.” 
. | We feel that it would be 





'gones be bygones. 
j * * 
' . 
| Bananas are being 
| boomed as a first-rate 
brain food. So the old 
song should now go, 
‘*Let’s all go down the 
| Strand and stimulate 
, our intelligence.” 
* * 
“ee 7 * 
Why. do 
queue up so much for 
____ first-night theatre per- 


NEW 








theatre queue witnessed a smash-and- 
grab raid at a jeweller’s shop. The 
authorities are seriously considering 


whether they should charge extra enter- | 


tainment tax for this sort of thing. 
* & 
* 

A policeman who has been sent to 
prison for breaking into a shop and 
then reporting his own burglary Is said 
to be an amateur actor. Perhaps so, 
but he should be careful of doubling 
parts like that as 

* 


Golf is now played to a great extent 


\in the Army. Already sergeant-majors 
|have coined words that will probably 


be enshrined in the permanent voca- 
bulary of the game. 
“ x * 
. * ’ — 

It snowed in the North of Scotland 
last week. The last throes of summer, 
x % 

* . . 
gives a list of songs 


\ contemporary 
We could mention 


that won the War. 


formances?”’ asks a dramatic critic. 
Presumably because they cannot know 
| what the play is like. 

* * 


| A writer who says that SHAKE- 
| SPEARE was the Earl of Oxrorp claims 
to be ‘‘the Watson of the Oxford Move- 
ment.” So the Earl of Oxrorp must 
have been SHAKESPEARE’S spiritual 
Holmes. 
MR. HENDERSON DINES. 
MENU. 
Hors pe ComBarT. 





SourE PROFONDE. 


OEUILS pocueés. 
Cop A LA Découverrs. 
CHAUDFROID AUX ELEcTEURS. 
MEDAILLONS SAUVE-QUI-PEUT. 


Bomsps NATIONALE GLACER. 





D&SERT POLITIQUE. 








T 


* 
Dr. Jostan OLDFIELD is quoted as | 


food lying down. Another who holds 


% | 
“Without wine,” says Mr. Hrarre | 


ox.” This of course ex- | 


¢. | more graceful to let by- | 


people | 
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UNCLES’ HOUR. 


Uncle Arthur. Well, George, it’s up 
/ to you now. It is indeed a strange 
| world where should stand 
down and ask Lansbury to assume the 
mantle. One of the presumably Bright 
| Young People described it as Faith 
giving way to Works. I cannot follow 
this—but there, I shall never follow. I 
was born to lead. But that the name of 
Lansbury should be—— 

Uncle George. Nothing wrong, I hope, 
with the name of Lansbury? Think of 
what I’ve done already. Seats in 
Trafalgar Square—— 

Unele A. (with sarcasm). Fidd- 
ling with seats in falgar Square 
when everywhere else Labour seats 
| were in peril! 

_ UneleG. What about bathing in 
| Hyde Park? My heart bleeds when I 
think that Londonderry may go and 
| reverse my swimming-pool. 
_ Unele A. (stiffly). These references 
are not in the best of taste, George, 
when our Party is submerged. But it 
will rise again. It will rise. 

Uncle G. Between you and me, Ar- 
thur, what would have been your feel- 
ings if you had woke up and found that 

after all you’d got to monkey about 
| with the Banks and the principal in- 
| dustries ? 

Uncle A. I am a disheartened man, 

_ George; and we are alone—I will speak 
_ frankly. I should have broken out into 
a cold sweat. All over me, George. 
/nele G. But look here, Arthur— 
you've handed me the baby. Tell me 
a bit more about the Bankers’ Ramp. 
I’m only cut out for Parks and Open 
| Spaces. What am I to say if the pound 
keeps bobbing about ? 
nele A. (sadly). It won’t—now. 
And you can forget the Bankers’ Ramp. 
Go on working the Capitalist stunt. Ask 
Cripps to do some more of the ‘“‘Jug- 
gernaut” stuff. 

Uncle G. Cripps! Fat lot he’ll stick 

| it, unless—— Blimey! 

| Uncle A. Cannot you, George, re- 

_member that you are speaking to one 
who until recently was Foreign Sec- 
retary? The coarseness of your tongue 
distresses me. But you were saying 

“ Unless——” ¢ 

Uncle G. Unless—unless another 
George is going to step into the breach. 

What’s L. G. going to do? 

Uncle A. That may come, of course. 

How soon one cannot say. In the 
| meantime get busy on Tariffs and Free 


e. 
| Unele G. (desperately). I can’t do it. 
| I can’t ae Pag Tariffs and suchlike at 
| my time of life. Now more flowers in the 
_ parks and beer-gardens—that’s more 





su Tariffs will lower the standard 
of living? My heart bleeds 
Uncle A. Yes, yes. You remember 
that Jim Thomas told you once that 
we wanted less of your bleeding heart 
and more of—we needn't repeat all of 
what Jim said. But when I think— 
when I think, George, of Jim’s low 
tastes and Ramsay’s limitations I 
shudder for democracy. How could 
they, George—how could they ? 
[Conversation interrupted at this 
point by a telephone-call from 
Churt.] 


A TRANSACTION IN RUBBER. 

OppLy enough I had a little money 
in my pocket, money which was not 
mortgaged in advance, money to play 
with. It does not often happen so. The 
occasion was one to be celebrated. 
“How,” I said to myself, warming 
my hands at the fire, for the weather 


had turned very cold—‘how about a| «The fatness of the season’s crops 
little flutter in rubber?” 


, : For crooks engaged in stealing, 
I looked at the Financial columns. Bag & 


g bank: shops 

Rubber, the Financial columns told me, ise onteting rig seco mops, 
was ina sad way. This, said the “AN-| With whom those crooks are dealing. 
SWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS” (having 
first postulated that nothing they said 
should afterwards be used in evidence 
against them)—this was no time to 
speculate in rubber. 

I went down to see a little man I 
know. | ca : 

“What,” I asked—‘“‘what about|— For years their loyalty to hikes 


rubber? How does rubber stand in the | By schedule was tremendous; 
market ?” | But nowadays the dirty tikes 


“Rubber,” said the little man—| Resort to push- and motor-bikes 


“rubber is a drug in the market.” And| And cars to apprehend us. 
did I know that nearly all the drugs in | 
the market come from abroad? Now | 
that the pound had shifted its stance | 
| 
} 


‘Make it,” I said resolutely to the little 
man—*‘‘make it rubber.” And I came 
away from the drug-stores with a new 
hot-water-bottle. 











THE HARD-HIT BURGLAR. 


{There is a fundamental change in the 
police beat system. . . . The uniformed man 
on foot is supplemented by men patrolling in 
motor-cars or on motor and pedal cycles.” 

Article m Daily Paper.) 
“NEVER,” he growled, “has business 
known 

Such terrible depression ; 

One’s chances of success have grown 
From bad to rotten; take my own— 
The criminal—profession. 








“While formerly a burglar had 
A profitable calling, 

For any modern-day young cad, 

However bright and keen a lad, 
The outlook is appalling. 


“Although conveyances more fleet 
Are handier for shock work, 

The Force till lately used its feet, 

And every copper tramped a beat 
As regular as clockwork. 





“Apparently they want the power 
To set the blooming earth right, 
Employing these machines to scour 
The countryside that once were our 

Indubitable birthright. 


the price of drugs was bound to go up. 
Rubber was certain to come in for its 
share of inflation. 

“And so, if you really feel like buy- 
ing rubber,” said the little man, “you | 
might do worse than buy it now.” 

“Well,” I asked myself, “should it 
be rubber?’’ My last investment in 
rubber (during the rubber boom) had 
not done so badly. Indeed it had done 
very well. It had kept me in comfort 
for a year or two. But recently, like 
my other investments, it had depreci- 
ated. It looked very dubious now. I 
knew that because I had taken it out | Let 
the night before and looked at it. After | 
all, why rubber? 
materials. 

But the little man shook his head at 
the suggestion. 

“Well, no,” said the little man. “I 
do not really advise them as a good in- | closely stalked by vanity. .. . The helping 
vestment. When all is said and done, | hand should never afterwards write how 
there is nothing like rubber.” much it helped.’’—Daily Express. 


One grows older and we had had | But will Lord BEAVERBROOK always 


“Now visions nightly haunt my sleep 
Of tussles with a truncheon, 
| And qualms upon my conscience creep 
That | was balmy not to reap 
A harvest while the sun shone.” 


I thought: From such a tale of crimes 
As through our lives we press on, 

We miserable mortals (I’m 

Affected thus from time to time) 
Should learn a useful lesson. 


’s hope, as we reflect upon 
ie This vile delinquent’s heyday, 
There were other | That we'll be able later on 


We've diligently made hay. C. B. 














_in my line. I can understand that. I 


N 


the first sharp frost the night before. | remember this ? 


To show that while the sun has shone | 


“Generosity is a fine trait, but it is often | 


| 


| 
} 


et 
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New Arrival in Village (who has been asked to be President of a local Society), “ WELL, GENTLEMEN, I’M VERY HONOURED, 
AND I SHALL HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN BECOMING YOUR PRESIDENT.” 


Spokesman. “THANK ‘ER, Sir, 
ON, 80 WE COME TO you.” 


Tr’s LIKE THIS—Squire’s AWAY, PARSON’S ILL, 


AND NOBODY ELSE WON'T TAKE I 








THAT’S THAT. 


No, no, no. 

I really can’t hear any more about 
the reasons for the great victory won by 
the National Party last week. They 
won. Let us all be glad about it. Fas- 
cinating though it may be to trans- 
late numbers into psychology after a 
General Election, I have this time heard 
enough. The causes are so many and 
so different—and all so good. 

George Entwistle may have been the 
first-—he was certainly not the last— 
to tell me that he had analysed it. 

“ Been through the whole thing,” he 
said, puffing out his cheeks a little, 
“and it’s as clear as day. Take the case 
of a constituency like Blank, with two 
Candidates, X and Y. You’ve only 
got to look at their figures——” 

“You can’t do that,” I said. “It 
doesn’t show more than their faces on 
the picture-page.” 

“—and you see at once what oc- 
curred, It’s just the same everywhere. 
Given a party that’s made an absolute 
fool of itself and there’s bound to be a 


_ landslide. That means a great sweep. 


That meansaturn-over. And then, mark 
you, then the floating voter comes in.” 





another. 


“I see,” I said. “He gets on to the; He said that if the country was ever 
landslide, sweeps it and it turns over. | faced with a similar crisis and the issues 
But what happens in a completely dry | were put fairly and squarely before it 
constituency, say, like Harrow-on-the-|he hadn’t the slightest doubt that 
Hill?” : it would be certainly the same again. 

“You don’t get my point,” he blew. | And so we did. 

“What I’m speaking of is the voter! But I talked also to the woman who 
without previous convictions——” 

“First offenders, you mean?” and has always sold flowers at the corner 

It wasn’t any good. Nothing really | of the street, and her estimate was en- 
stops Entwistle. [ had nearly half-an- | tirely different, as indeed I felt certain 
hour of his analysis, ranging through | that it would be. 
the London and English boroughs} “It’s them Communionists,” she 
right into the heart of the shires. It|said. ‘Awful, they were, throwing 
was when he was analysing the psycho- | their sticks and bottles about and | 
logy of a given floating voter in East | don’t know what all, and putting ideas 
Suffolk that I accused him of violating | into the Navy, if you were to arsk m 
the secrecy of the ballot, but he went! Very likely she was right, but the 
on just the same. /man in the tobacconist’s told me that 

How very much to be preferred was | it was the Post Office savings that did 
James Rice. That was at the golf-club. | it. They all felt certain the Socialists 
He said that he had known all along | were going to have the lot of them, and 
that England would come to its senses | that was quite enough for him. 
this time and give the confounded| “If they ’d gone on a month longer 
Socialists a jolly good kick in the seat | I'd have had mine out and put away 
of the pants and what was mine. }in an old jar, I can tell you.” 

I told him that, and said that I} I expect he knew. 
thought his rapid survey of the course| Angelica seemed to think it was the 
of events summed up the situation with | women. 
absolute precision and what about! “Nonsense!” | said with some heat. 
Do you mean to tell me that all the 





sells flowers at the corner of the street | 
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women went as one man to the poll and 

| voted the same way?” 

| “Better than one man,” she said. 
“They didn’t have toask where on earth 
the beastly polling-station was and then 
have to come back halfway because | 
they didn’t remember their number.” 

This struck me as rather crude. 

At any rate, according to Carruthers, 
it had nothing to do with the triumph 
| of Reason over Squandermania. This 
was brought about, he told me, en- | 
| tirely by the B.B.C. It was the first 





time, he said, that broadeasting had 
really swayed an Election and deter- 
mined the result of it. And of course I 
wondered how he knew. 
| “Nearly every voter,” he said, 
| ‘heard all the important politicians 
talking to them personally, as you 
might say, in his own home. Think 
what that means. It means that they 
| voted far more for the leaders than 
| they did for their local man.” 
| 1 wondered if Carruthers had ever 
| lived in Wapentake Parva. But I told 
| him also that I expected he was right. 
| was beginning to ask myself, and in 
fact I still ask myself, how it was that 
any of these Socialists ever got in at 
all, and why so few of all these wise 
people had been able to predict the 
majority a week before? Half-a-dozen 
statistical experts refused me when | 
bet them five bob it would be over 
| two hundred. I might be rolling in 
luxury now. ... Butit’s not much use 
going into that. 

One of the fiercest arguments was 
that between Manby and the Colonel, 
in which Manby maintained that the 
turning-point was the pound, and here 

| you had these fellers who dropped the 
pound and cut and run, while the 
Colonel said it was Tariffs and nothing 
but Tariffs, and the pound be jiggered 
Manby refused to jigger the pound, and 


| the Colonel went on insisting that 
Tariffs and nothing but Tariffs had 


swept the constituencies, illustrating 
the action with his right hand. Manby 
tried to score a point by asking what 
would have happened if the Socialists 
had offered Tariffs as well, and then the 
Colonel said they couldn’t, and Manby 
replied they practically had, and a 
pretty fierce discussion ensued as to | 
whether a feller can cut and run whilst | 
dropping a pound and at the same time | 
offer another feller a Tariff. It seemed | 
| to me to be the sort of thing one ought | 
| to try out on one’s own front-lawn 
Even poor Charles had his own recipe | 
for cooking the Socialist goose. 
“Take BALDWIN and NEVILLE CHAM- 
| BERLAIN on the one hand,” he said 
I did. 


| **And now take Ramsay and SNow- 
| 


DEN on the other.” 


iment.” 
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BETTER OF THE BARGAIN WHEN YOT 








I took them too. 
‘Wipe out the Liberals for a mo- 





I removed them with my foot. 

‘Here you have these men, bitterly 
opposed on every point of politics, all 
of them advising the voters to vote the 
same way. Wasn't that good enough ¢” 

It sounded good enough to me. But | 





| it’s all finished anyway. I want to look | 


EVOE. 


feral’ ven | 


at the new deal. 

Every ‘Daily Herald’ reader will be 
supplied with results far later than has been 
possible at any prev ious election.” | 


Daily Herald, 
Was this merciful prescience ? 








EPITAPH ON A NOT UNWORTHY 
JOURNALIST. 


His style may have needed the curb 
And at times caused the captious to 
frown; 
But he never used “‘sense”’ as a verb 
And he rarely used “urge” as a noun, 


’ 








Echoes of the Royal Wedding. 


“Archbishop Carter was assisted by the 
Bishop of Chichester and the Rector of Bal- 


combe. 


They gaily tripped in with camp stools, 


thermos flasks, picnic baskets, and heavy 
overcoats, and while waiting they 
of an al fresco breakfast.” —Provincia 


Paper. 


> ook | 
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DESK TELEPHONE. 

Upon the desk of my study upstairs 
there now stands an extension tele- 
phone, offspring of big father telephone 
down in the hall below. Ever since a 


_ telephone-man, like the stork, visited 


us and left a dear little baby phonelet 
behind my life has been quite different. 


_ Asa matter of fact I’m not certain that 


my career has not been completely 


| wrecked. 


| the Editor of The New 





For in the pre-desk-telephone era I 


stands on my desk, and every time | 
look up I catch its eye and it reminds 
me of someone I ought to ring up. At 
least it did for the first week; then I 
had used them all up, and it began to 
remind me of people I'd like to ring up; 
and, after we'd worked through those, 
of people I wouldn’t mind ringing up; 
and then of people I might ring up with- 
out their minding; and then of people 
I might ring up and they could jolly 
well lump it. 

If I try to take a pull at myself, 





used to work at my desk 
more or less without inter- 
ruption. In the event, say, of 
‘ork 
Times calling up to commis- 
sion an article at five hundred 
dollars, or Aunt Araminta 
asking me to dinner for the 
Thursday before Septua- 
gesima, Frances, answering 
the phone in the hall below, 
would summon me down- 
stairs by pressing a bell which 
rang discreetly outside my 
study-door. All very simple 
and primitive. The system, 
of course, had its drawbacks. 
The bell used to get pressed 
by the maid in error or by 
some darn fool in jest. Or 
gentlemen with Oxford ac- 
cents and Transatlantic au- 
dacity used to try to sell us 
vacuum-cleaners at the front- 
door just when I, two feet 
away in the hall, was trying 
to converse with editors or 
aunts in an icy draught. And 
once the insulation perished 
somewhere on the upstairs 
bell-wires, and for nearly a 
week I received an apparent 
summons to the-phone every 
time a heavy lorry passed. 

On the other hand, when 
upstairs I did get some work 
done. 

Then I saw a fellow I knew 
telephoning in his office. He 








THE POLICEMAN WALKS OUT WITH HIS 


YOUNG LADY. 





just extended a languid arm, picked | 
up the receiver and said things like, 
“Yes, you may rely on me,” and 
“Make it Tuesday, if Smith agrees” 
(which sound like business, but really 
are golf); and all the while he was 
lolling at ease in his chair and even 


drawing care-free little — on 
the blotting-paper. I thought of my 
draughty stand in the hall and then and 


there went right out, sent a — 
to the telephone company and bought 


_ several sheets of nice white blotting- 


at 8 
__ From that moment | date the change 
| in my life. 


The fact is, I just don’t 





work any more. The new instrument 





give it a stern cold shoulder and bend 
to my work, within five minutes, as 
luck will have it, some ass rings me up, 
probably to ask whether I am ill as I 
haven't called him up for nearly half-a- 
day. And when such in-coming call 
does occur, instead of my discreet bell 
outside the door, a thing like a startled 
electric bumble-bee goes off just above 
my head. I jump as if shot in the chest 
and am generally so unnerved by the 
incident that I can neither answer co- 
herently nor indeed do any more work 
for half-an-hour. 

So, having used up or alienated prac- 
tically all my telephone acquaintances 
and come to the end of my clean white 





_______|still in the fairway. 
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blotting-paper, I have now taken up | 
the study of extension telephones in | 
general. They are an interesting hobby, | 
how interesting many people probably | 
don’t realise. As the poet might have 
said had he not been handicapped by | 
the rules of metre: 

“ An extension telephone neat and trim 
A simple extension telephone was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 
To me it now is something more. It | 
has, I find, great possibilities. Here are | 
some of the things that I can do with 

| mine :— 

(1) Listen-in to conversa- | 
tions between Frances and her | 
dressmaker without either | 
‘of them knowing. Most in- | 

| structive. 

| (2) Terminate any conver. | 
| sation which I may find going | 
|on from the hall when I pick 
|up my receiver in order to 

| put through a call myself. If 
| the person at the other end is 

/nervous or impressionable it 

|is sufficient to say in a sepul- 

i\chral voice, apparently from 

' the spirit-world, “ Prepare to 
meet thy poom!”’ whereupon 
he or she hangs up hurriedly 

-and probably isn't the same 

for weeks. In stubborn cases 

| I put on a feminine voice and 

‘keep on saying, ““Hev you 

\finished?”” or ‘“‘Numbah, 

_ please!” till, growing tired of 
shouting maledictions, they 
hang up in disgust and I can 

_ask peaceably for my number. 

| (3) Improve Frances’ ex- 

| tremely casual treatment of 

\the truth. Till I heard with 

'my own left ear, when she 

| didn’t know I was listening- 

‘in, her garbled version of 

| something I was supposed to 

i have said, I couldn’t have 

| believed any woman could | 

| get so far off the course and 
|yet honestly think she was 

A Now 
Frances never knows when a voice from | 
Heaven will not suddenly correct her 

wilder utterances and is accordingly 

slightly more veracious. 
(4) Have a little chat with Frances 

in the hall without bothering to go 

downstairs or shout over the banisters. 

It is a trifle complicated, but it works. | 

This is the way it’s done. I wait till I 

hear Frances moving about in the hall | 

somewhere near the phone. Then I | 
hurriedly take my receiver off, and | 
when the Exchange asks me pointedly | 

| 


for a number I tell them I was just 
wondering whether my bell was in 
proper working order, and would they 
test it? I next replace my receiver and 
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wait till the phone-bell whirrs off down- 
stairs. Frances naturally answers it to 
find out who’s calling up, whereupon 
| whip my receiver off and can have 
quite a nice little chat before the in 
dignant operator cuts in to ask what 
the hell . . . Even then it’s quite on 
the cards that, hearing two busy voices 
talking, she assumes she has butted 
in on a conversation and retires grace- 
fully. 

| looked on this as one of the best 
things about my extension telephone, 
and used to calculate the money | 
saved in time taken to walk to the 
study-door and downstairs or in wear 
and tear caused by shouting over the 
| banisters. But you can’t, I find, get 
away with much with the British Tele- 
phone Service, and yesterday they not 
only drew even, but well ahead. They 
just waited till I had sunk several 
pounds in replenishing my stock of 
notepaper, complete with address and 
telephone number stamped thereon 


and then changed my telephone num- | 


ber. A.A. 


Heavy Defences. 
“WomeEn’s Hockey. 
. She is a right back who covers an 
enormous area.”—Daily Paper. 
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YOU VE BEEN PRETTY HEAVY ON MY FEET! 
Sorry, put IL CAN'T SEE THEM WITH THAT DRESS.” 
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THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 


As through my aching head they go, 

The catch-words bandied to and fro 
In this confounded crisis, 

Like twinges in a long-stopped tooth, 

Awake faint echoes of my youth 
Beside the banks of Isis. 


O Mitt and Martruvus, Hoppers and} 


MAINE, 
To think that once I had a brain 
That grasped your subject matter! 
While yet too young to claim a vote, 
To think that | could glibly quote 
{1cARDO’'S cheerful chatter! 


There was a time when learnéd dons 
Would beg me weigh with pros and 
CONS 
Free Trade against Protection; 
Or, gathering round me in the 
Schools, 
Besought me to expound the rules 
Of Gold and its collection. 
| And once, when on a rainy day 
’Neath Radcliffe’s dome I chanced to 
stray 
In search of new sensations, 
| I read (I swear it’s not a myth) 
At least a page of ADAM SMITH 
Upon The Wealth of Nations. 


O Alma Mater, still to you 
A not ungrateful daughter, through 
The years the locusts pillage, 
I pray you hear these halting rhymes 
In memory of far-off times 
When Cowley was a village; 
And, if my politics don’t quite 
Reflect all Anistorie’s light, 
You mustn’t think it treason. 
| You call yourself a mother too, 
| Why, then you know what I go through, 
| No need to show you reason. 





| 


| The grocer hasn’t sent the rice, 
| The pantry’s over-run with mice, 
| The kitchen sink is leaking; 
|The man has come about the drain, 
| The butcher's book is up again, 
The study door is squeaking; 
And Rosemary’s begun to sneeze, 
And Richard’s broken both his knees, 
And Robin’s got odd socks on, 
And Baby’s climbing up the fence. 
Oh, don’t expect intelligence 
From Mummie, M.A. Oxon. 








“Capone took the sentence curiously . . . 
Outside the court he tried to vent his rage 
on a hotographer.”"-—Daily Paper. 

After his ordeal he might have been 
glad to see the man if he had only 
been a hotdographer. 





| 
| 
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THE TREASURY MIND. 


I use not to think much of Smith. 
| He was a official, and you 
| know what that means. who 
_ spend their lives thinking of vari- 
_ ous ways of levying additional taxation 
| on their rye shee cutting — 
the pay of thei in o 
Gowsienand Departments must of 
_ necessity develop a mean type of mind. 
Smith was reputed to carry out his 


| duties with some ability, but, not being | equality 


_a Treasury official myself, I could not 

_ speak with any real authority on that 

question. I could only j him 4 

his golf, which was so that 
did not often go out of my way to meet 

him at the club. I was of course quite 
prepared to admit that forty years 
spent in extorting money from others 
might make him clever at that aS 

_ thing, but I never even suspected that 
he had designs on anything of mine, 
least of all my car. But I suppose 
people with the mind simply 
cannot keep their hands from picking 
and stealing. The way he did it was so 
neat too. It was simplicity itself. 

I lived on the opposite side of the 
road, and one day as I came out I saw 
Smith and his daughter, who, I admit, 

| looked very attractive, i 
to the corner with their golf-clubs to 
cateh a bus. Naturally I offered them 
a lift, and as they were so ecstatic about 
my car I felt that the least I could do 
was to say that I should be delighted 
| to drop them at the club at any time 
when | happened to be going that way. 
Smith explained that Treasury officials, 
especially when on the point of retir- 
ing, a8 he was, could not afford to keep 
a car as well as a daughter. If she were 
only a he said, the 
matter would be very different. This 
remark I did not see the inwardness of 
at the time. Being a business man, I 
swelled somewhat with pride at the 
implied compliment that I was laden 
with wealth, and just left it at that. 
On the next occasion his daughter 
happened to be going to golf alone. 
She said her father was too tired to go, 
| but this I now doubt. Anyhow, I had 
| a most enjoyable round with her, and 
many others on subsequent occasions. 
As the car continued to be an attrac- 
tion, | taught her to drive. And so it 
went on until, having shared my car 
for so long, it did not come very diffi- 
cult to share my home. As I said, Joan 
was very charming. 


* # a i # 

_ My father-in-law can now afford a 
_ car, but, as he explained tome, “What's 
_ the use of our both havingone? You’re 
at business all day, and I’m not anxi- 
ous to go out at night, so it would be 


sheer waste to buy another. Besides, 
you want to get value out of yours and 
you won't succeed in doing that if you 
leave it in the garage all day. In any 
case I’m too old to drive myself, so 
Joan would have to drive me, even if I 
had one. There’s no point in making 
her learn to drive another. And after 
all it’s only fair for me to look after 
your car when you look after my 
daughter. My Treasury training taught 
me always to endeavour to secure 
ity of sacrifice as far as possible.” 
I thought that was pretty cool. But 
you have not heard all. For the past 
six months those two have gone off 
daily to golf in my car until now he can 
give me six strokes in a round. 
And even that doesn’t finish it. 
Every little remark I make seems to be 
turned to account. Two days ago I 





told Joan that I felt a bit livery, and |- 


what do you think her suggestion was ? | 
I was quite prepared to hear her say 

that a day off would buck me up. But 

no. She said she thought it would be | 
a good idea if I walked to the station 
every day instead of going in the car, 
because the exercise would benefit me. 
And yesterday at breakfast I was fool- 
ish enough to say that a holiday in 
Scotland would be rather jolly. On my 
return I found those two planning a 
motor-tour in the Western Highlands. 

If I could only think of a way of get- 
ting square with him it would not be 
so bad, but I have not got the Treasury 
mind. I am not one of those who could 
take the milk out of other people’s tea. | 
He ought to have been a dentist. If | 
he couldn’t extract things painlessly 
he could always get Joan to help him 
administer the anzsthetic. 

Thank heaven he had retired before 
Mr. SNowpEn’s Economy Budget was 
drafted. 

INEVITABLE ITERATION. 
(Suggested by the latest clichés of 
Musical Critics.) 

Day after day, week after week, 

My brains I cudgel as I seek 

Fit phrases for the latest freak. 











But you, SiBetivs, gifted Finn, 
I reckon quite the least akin 
To the mere devotees of din. 


Frugal of your resources, you 
Demand, for your appraisal due, 
Two adjectives and only two. 


It is not that you’re mild or meek, 

It is not that you’re slick or sleek, 

But always “stark” and always 
“bleak.” 


So till your sun, if ever, sets 
And Woop your tristful Muse forgets 
I’m wedded to these epithets. 








CHEAPER HUNTING. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—A few weeks ago 
you made the ingenious pictorial pro- 
posal that if hounds were muzzled one 
fox might be made to last the whole 
season. 

Viewing this proposal with an eye 
trained (if I may say so) to its limits in 





scientific economics and all that, I per- | 
ceived at least two serious objections. | 


These are (a) the cost of the muzzles, 
which, unless met by holding a bazaar 


or something, might easily infuse an- | 


other dash of iron into the soul of an | 
over-harassed Hunt Treasurer, and (5) | 
the doubtful advantage, from the point | 


of view of chickens and _ chicken- 


owners, of making a fox last a moment | 


longer than is necessary. 


Let me therefore offer a rather fruity | 


-I mean a much sounder spot of 
economy for the hunting-field. As an 


impartial scientific observer I have | 


always noticed that the majority of 
hounds appear to do little more than 


buzz along after the ones in front. My | 


idea would be to cut out this frightful 
waste canine material. Dash it all, Sir, 
a couple of able-bodied hounds should 
surely be sufficient to tootle after a 
small fox! They might have to hustle 
a bit more to pick up the scent and all 
that, but then, as Lord What’s-his- 
name said so marvellously only the 
other day, we must all of us, whatever 
our age, station or sex, push a little 
harder at the jolly old wheel. 

A couple of hounds to a pack, sharing 
a nice double-bedded kennel, and down 
come your overhead costs or your run- 
ning expenses or whatever you call 
them. Major Cottesmore-Bludde can 
snort as much as he likes, but, if you 
ask me, all this canine excess in the 
hunting-field is largely a matter of 
tradition. 

Dash it all once more, Sir, a fellow 
doesn’t mobilise a mass of dogs when he 
chases elephants or hippopotami! Well, 
I mean to say, you have only to place 
a fox beside an elephant or a hippo- 


potamus and you see at once how— 


er—footling it all is. 
lam, 
Yours sportingly and patriotically, 
D.C. 








“'To-DAY IN THE GARDEN. 
Sweep up leaves which now fall twice a 


| 


week, or the garden will soon be thick with | 


them.”—Daily Paper. 
Ours always fall on Saturdays and 
Sundays when the gardener is not there 
to sweep them up. 





“Where Sranps Sociauism Now? By 
Grorce Lansspury, M.P.”—Daily Paper. 


We don’t know, but it doesn’t sit very 





C.L. G. 





much. 


| 
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ANOTHER PLACE.” 
Tailor. “Ou, WE SHALL IGNORE THEM, Sm 


Monsieur Cutapre of the Paris Police 

Came over to view the Election: 

The end of his visit, the expert avowed, 

Was to see how a Bobby could handle a crowd 

And to make an impromptu inspection 

Of methods for dealing with voters and traffic. 

With losers or winners who riot or maftick 

And perhaps for improving the regular armoury 

(With a truncheon or so’) of the Paris gendarmerie, 

In case by the Seine there’s a bloc or a fight 

Next spring, when the plane of the boulevard marries 

New leaves to old boughs and the burgess of Paris 

Casts his vote for the Centre, the Left or the Right 

And there’s just the odd chance of a jolly good scrap 
For the stout-hearted minions of Monsieur CutaprE 


CHIAPPE IN LONDON. 
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s, to West-End tailor), “THes—E WERE MADE FOR ME—ER—1IN 


Monsieur Cuiapre of the Paris Police 

Had only forty-eight hours of it; 

And I gather he quitted Great Britain in doubt, 
Before the results of the contest were out, 

But he witnessed a few of the flowers of it; 

For they motored him down in the foggiest spell 
To a polling-station in Whitechapel ; 

There were no barricades or armed battalions, 
Or red flags waved by tatterdemalions ; 

Order reigned ; and I hope he noted 

That the arm of the law had sheathed its bdton, 
And one arm at least a baby sat on, 


Which the constable held while the mother voted. 


Et voila une idylle domestique to cap 
Your souvenirs anglais, cher Monsieur Cutarre. 












_ opportunity could there be,” said I to 
_ myself, said I, “to proceed unharmed 


_ that has just been 


| frieze of pennants round the 
| top—these being the flags of 





| expecting a vast deal of them; but as 


The new and ee t 
| Lloyd's, in LeadenhallS 4 


_ tendant, this was not exactly 
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LETTERS TO AN EXILE. 


Dear Roona,—You are lucky to 
be far away from England and its 
Election turmoil, Oddly enough, how- 
ever, the quietest week-day I ever 
found in the City, where there was no 
contest, was the day of the polling, for 
everyone seemed to have gone off to the 
outlying constituencies and there was 
hardly any traffic at all. “ What better 


to Lloyd’s and see the little museum 
opened there in 
honour of Lord Netson?” Especially 


as that hero's famous to his 
fleet at the battle of Trafalgar had been 





sailor should write, pretty well spelled, 
though it is true he calls the followers 
of the Proruer “musselmen” and 
“eonvenience” “convenice,” and not 
quite so well punctuated. There are 

ieces of plate from a service which 

loyd’s was proud to present to him; 
there are many portraits, including 
a radiant mezzotint by VALENTINE 
GREEN, and there is a shabby old 
telescope, which, however, to my great 
chagrin, turned out not to be the 
historic instrument through which he 
could not see the enemy, but another. 
Of Lady Hamitron there is only one 
sign—a kindly letter to her from NEt- 
son’s father in 1801 with a reference 
to “my dear son.” 








adopted by the National 
Party. 


has been built on the site of 
the old East India Office, and 
the Newson relics, the pious 
and patriotic gift of Mr. E.8. 
LAMPLOUGH, are in a little 
room like a cabin, with a gay 


all the vessels attacking under 
NeLsoNn on that memorable 
day—while at the far end 
the deathless message is spelt 
out word by word and letter 
by letter, for, though the 
eight words, “England ex- 
pects that every man will do 
his,” could be managed by as 
many code-flags, there was, 
oddly enough (or perha 

naturally enough), no - 
flag for “duty,” and so there 
had to be four single letters: 
D.U.T.Y. As a matter of 
fact, 1 was told by the very 
erudite and sympathetic at- 


Conse 
DAYS OF 
HAD ONL 








what the Admiral meant to say. He 
meant to say, “Nelson confides that 
every man will do his duty”—which 
prebabyy would have been more stimu- 
ating than the other, for NELSON was 
near and real and their darling, whereas 
Sngland was distant and somewhat 
abstract and rather in the habit of 


there was no code-flag for “Nelson” 
and none for “confide” and there 
wasn't time or room to spell them out, 
_ the better-known phrase came in. But 
Nelson confides” is splendid. 


The other exhibits are more personal. 
There are a large number of letters in 
Netson’s hands—and I say “hands” 


because the first are before he lost his 
right arm, and the others after, when he 
had to use his left. They are straight- 








ientious Patriot. “Sri. w | HADN'T GIVEN 
MY HOLIDAY TO COME BACK AND VOTE, HE 
¥ 50,999 mMasoriry.” 


Walking about this vast sumptuous | 
building I found myself, in spite of its | 
present glories, thinking of its prede- | 
cessor, the East India House, in which, 
a few days after Netson’s death in| 
1805, sat at a high desk a little man | 
with a large head, a fine Jewish cast | 
of countenance and immaterial legs, | 
who was writing on East India Com- | 
pany’s notepaper in East India Com- | 
ny’s time to his friend, WiL1AM| 
Azuitr. The fabric has gone, but it | 
was in this same space, now enclosed by | 
alien masonry, that Cuarces Lamp’s | 
nm was moving. “Wasn't you sorry 
or Lord Nelson!” he wrote. “I have 
followed him in fancy ever since | saw 
him walking in Pall Mall (I was pre- 
judiced against him before), looking just 
as a Hero should look ; and I have been 








forward letters, such as an honest 











very much cut about it indeed. He 


‘D HAVE 





was the only pretence of a Great Man 
we had. Nobody is left of any Name at 
all.” 

When the social history of these 
years is written the Power of the Dog 
will need a special chapter. Never, I 
am told, has there been such a dog culte 
as at the present time. The last meeting 
of the Kennel Club at the Crystal 
Palace had a record number of entries, 
and a new book about dogs comes out | 
almost literally every day. Not to 
own a dog or be owned by one is now 
a disgrace. I see no sign, however, that 
they are getting at all above themselves 
or in any way changing. The black 
cocker puppy that was given to me a 
little while ago is just like all the black 
————™ cocker puppies I have known: | 
impulsive, forgetful, uncom. 
plicated, importunate and 
loving. When she forces the 
thin end of her wedge under 
my hand in order that her 
head may be again fondled 
I think always of Arcui- 
MEDES and his remark about 
lifting the world if he had 
but a fulerum for his lever. 
The concentrated energy of 
all the black cockers desiring 
attention could do anything. , 

Before I stop let me tell | 
you that one of the most 
cheering sights in London 
for a long while is the zeal 
with which the British Work- 
ing Man (who likes to leave 
off punctually and to begin 
to leave off some minutes be- 
fore) has been rebuilding the 
fountain in Piceadilly Circus, 
on which ALFRED GILBERT'S 
Eros is once again to be 
poised. Normally the road- | 
menders of London finish by | 
day ; buton the Eros fountain | 
' work has gone on at night 
too. These men, whom no money can 
tempt to stay longer when the modest 
house-holder’s pipes burst, see what 
they are willing to do for Love! 


amen Wy V. ie 





oP TWO 








“In the Attercliffe Division of Sheffield two 
women maintained their record of being the 
first voters at every election for 30 years 

Evening Pape’. 
The Suffrage agitation must have left 
these two cold. 





“Newcastte Market: Frvat Report. 
Carrie Crearer: Snarep Dracoinc: 
Pies Quier.”—Local Paper. 
Well, that’s something. 


There appears to be no foundation 
for the rumour that the editor of 
Action is contemplating the issue of | 
a daily edition to be called The Daily | 
Harold. 
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PAYMENT IN KIND. 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue Disuonest Lawyen. 
Wuen Mrs, Sequin was about fifty 
years old an aunt of hers who had al- 
ways been rather nasty to her died and 
left her all her money. And she was 
quite well off already but it was nice 
to have a bit more especially as she 
was very charitable and liked sub- 
scribing to causes, and now she could 
afford to keep a motor-car, but she 
thought she had better go and see her 
lawyer about it first because he had 
always taken care of her money for her 
and paid her so much a year out of it 
from investments and things like that. | 

So she went to see her lawyer whose | 
name was Mr. Ferment, and | 
when she had told him about | 
her aunt’s money he said well | 
I wish she had died a week ago | , 
as it might havesaved me from 
ruin, but I am afraid it is too 
late now, 

And she said why what do 
you mean? And he said well | 
I have been making away with 
money belonging to “ § clients 
for some time, and I should 
have made away with that if 
it had come earlier, but now I 
have come to the end of my 
tether and there will have to 
be a trial. As far as I can 
judge, and I know something 
about trials, I shall be sent to 
prison for some years because 
it is rather a case. 

And Mrs. Sequin said do you 
mean to tell me that you have 
made away with all my money! 

| And he said every penny of it, 
and you are not the only one, 
| there will be many sore Goes 
_ when it all comes out at my 
_ trial and quite a lot of le 
_ will be ruined. It is Sehr or 
| you that you have got this 
_ new lot of money, you will not be so 
well off as you were before and may 
have to move into a smaller house, but 
| anyhow you won't starve and that is 
always something. 
| Well Mrs. Sequin was very much 
| shocked at what he had told her and 
_ she said how ever did you come to be 
so dishonest? I thought I was quite 
| safe with you. 
And he said ah that has been my 
undoing because I am not honest really 
_ and if people had only known that they 
_ would not have trusted me, It started 
_ with wanting to be a little richer than 
_ 1 was, which is always such a mistake, 

and I took to betting, and gambling on 
the Stock Exchange, and I lost so much 
money over it that I simply had to take 








some that belonged to my clients. Of 





course I meant to put it back, but I 


don’t know whether you have noticed 
that people who act like that never do 
put it back. Well I have had quite a 
ood time and now I have got to pay 
or it, I can’t complain because Society 
must be protected from people like me 
and whatever I get I shall deserve. 
And Mrs. Sequin said but the people 
whose money you have taken won't 
deserve it. And he said that is a very 
true observation, but you can’t embark 
on a career of crime without landing 
other people in the mess, I am more 
x0. ss my wife and children than 
anybody because blood is thicker than 
water. 
And she said well what are they 





. RECITED AMUSING PIECES 
A PRISONERS’ CONCERT.” 


going to do? 
Ferment and the children and liked 
them. 

And he said [ don’t quite know what 
they will do while I am in prison, but 
if they can stick it out somehow I shall 
make some more money for them when 
I am let out, and in about ten years’ 
time we shall all be laughing about it, 
unless I get longer, and I might, be- 
cause as I say it is a bad case and we 
have had too much of that kind of 
a lately. 

ell there was a trial and the judge 
said he should have to take a serious 
view of it and send Mr. Ferment to 
prison for nine years. And Mr. Ferment 
thanked him for not making it more 
and he said the trial had been a very 
fair one and he should quite have en- 


RIVARI. 


WHEN THERE WAS 


Because she knew Mrs. | 
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joyed it if he hadn’t been standing 
where he was. And the judge said it is 
a very sad thing to see a man of your 
education standing where you are and 
I hope this will be a lesson to you. And 
Mr. Ferment said he hoped it would 
and went off to prison. 

Well it was lucky for Mrs. Ferment 
| that Mrs. Sequin took an interest in her 
'and the children, and she helped her to 
'set up a hat-shop, because she had al- 
| ways been good at trimming hats for | 
| herself and it was only fair that other | 
| people should pay her for doing it for | 
|them. And she got on so well that she | 
/was able to send the children to good | 
schools, with Mrs. Sequin paying half | 
\for them, and they took a house to- | 
gether and were very comfort- | 
able, and Mrs. Sequin hardly | 
missed the money that Mr. | 
Ferment had made away with | 
as the disagreeable aunt had | 
left her enough to live on and | 
she liked having a family life | 
better than living alone. And 
Mrs. Ferment was fairly happy | 
too, but she couldn’t forget | 
that she had a husband, and 
she said to Mrs. Sequin I don’t | 
care what he has done, he 
never once lifted his hand 
against me and he ate what- 
ever I put before him without 
grumbling, and I don’t care 
what anybody says, husbands | 
are better than hats and when | 
mine comes out of prison he | 
shall never hear an unkind 
word about it from me. 

And Mrs. Sequin said well 
he won't from me either, I 
always did like him, he was so | 
persuasive, and he looked after 
my money very well until he | 
made away with it, it came 
as regular as clockwork and 
I never had any trouble about | 
it at all. 
Well Mr. Ferment didn’t care about | 
| being in prison, it wasn’t what he was | 
‘used to, but he made the best of it and | 
helped the Governor of the prison with 
his accounts and advised him about his | 
investments, and he made jokes with 
the warders and recited amusing pieces | 
when there was a prisoners’ concert, 
and he was so popular in the prison and 
behaved so well that he was let off three | 
years of his sentence, and came home 
one morning in a taxi-cab just in time 
for lunch. And Mrs. Ferment almost 
fainted, she was so pleased to see him, | 
and Mrs. Sequin was pleased to see him 
too, but thought he was looking rather 
thin. 

Well after Mr. and Mrs, Ferment had 
had a little holiday in Brighton, which 
Mrs, Sequin paid for, Mr. Ferment set 
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to work to make some money. And he | MORE SCROOBY. 
Dear Mr. Puncn, 


‘ %4 | . 
wasn’t one any longer, they wouldn't | -Pardon me for 


/ have him, but he was so good at ad- | addressing you in this personal manner. 
| vising people about their investments 





and things like that that he got a lot 


| of business, and he always told them 


that it wouldn’t be safe to trust him 
with money because it was only a 
temptation to him to make away with 
it, so they never did that, but paid him 
for his trouble. And he often used to 
say to Mrs. Sequin who went on living 
with them that he was much happier 
living on what he made himself than 
when he had been making away with 
money belonging to his clients. And he 
said the only thing I regret besides 
spending six years in prison and never 
even knowing who had won the boat- 
race is the number of people I ruined 
Still you must take the rough with the 
smooth and they got their fun out of 
sending me to prison for it which was 
such a lesson to me that I don’t be- 
lieve I should make away with any 
body’s money now even if I got the 
chance. 

And Mrs. Sequin said well you never 
will get the chance with mine. A. M. 








“Opera. Old Vie and Sadler's Wells 
scheme appears permanently to have estab 
lished nighty opera in London.”—News List 
We wonder what Miss BayLts will have 
to say to this charge. 


I wouldn't do it, if on'y because I hate 
writing letters. But the fact is that we 

you and I—have put your foot in it, 
land we have to face a crisis of possibly 
world-wide moment. 

A short time ago some verses ap- 
peared in your columns on the closing 
of Sx rooby station. I wrote them. In 
them I sang, I think with some passion, 
the exceeding beauty of the name 
Scrooby and dismissed the place 


| Scrooby as of no importance. (Nor is 


it, as compared with its name.) Then 
the floodgates were opened and you, 
I regret to say, were for it. Such a 
stream of protests poured into your 
office from all over the country that, 


I understand, extra postmen had to be | 


engaged to cope with their delivery. 
Your Editor, a good man, sent me a 
large bundle with the sarcastic remark 
that it was @ specimen of what he had 
| to endure. It appears that once, long 
ago, Scrooby had its hour. Details seem 
to vary, but either all the Pilgrim 
Fathers, or some of them, or at all 
events a gentleman named BREWSTER, 
who was one of them, lived in Scrooby 
or set out from Scrooby on that adven- 
ture to which we owe the United States. 

Did you know that, Mr. Punch? You 


lid not Nor did ] But for me it 


did 


doesn’t matter; I am only an ignorant 
bard. The trouble is that, carried away 
by the delicate loveliness of the word 
“Scrooby” I have shaken that repu- 


‘been yours. I am sorry. 





| Whether they are already stunned 





|dent of their dignities or don't give a 
|hang, I am not aware, If they are 
| silent, others may be silent. If Scrooby 
| doesn’t care, perhaps America won't. 


Trusting Mme. Judy is well, 
Your apologetic bard, 
Dum-Dum. 





| — 
“Gotr Batt vor CHarrry. 

A Golf Ball at Grosvenor House, 

Lane, in aid of St. Mary's Hospital, will be 

jone of the events of the Christmas Season.” 
Hospital Circular. 


readers will go and hit it a crack. 


ment, it has been suggested that during 
ithe life of the new Parliament the 
| Strangers’ Gallery should be allotted 
‘to the Opposition 








Owner. 


CoME 


ALONG, DARLING—DON’T DRAG.” 


tation for omniscience that has ever | 

But I would not close on too dark | 
a note. In this upstirring, Scrooby her- | 
self is, I believe, silent. The Scroobians | 
| (a noble tribe) have uttered no protest. 
iby the loss of their station or are | 


too deeply wounded for mere words, | 
whether they remain serenely confi- | 


| And, I stick to it, it is a lovely name. | 


Park | 


Mr. Punch hopes that many of his | 


As a little constructive help to the 
immediate difficulties of the Govern- | 


| 
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THE ART OF BULBING. 


Ar this time of the year even nice 
women go round the house looking for 
places to plant bulbs in. Bowls that all 
through the long bleak summer have 
been doing useful male service as a re- 
ceptacle for paper-clips, pipe-cleaners, 
golf-balls, pieces of string, and so forth 
_are suddenly emptied out onto the 
| table and the business of bulbing begins. 
To a man—at least to this man—a 
bulb is just a bulb. But to a woman it 
is different. All women are natural 
botanists, and a bulb to them is either 
one of those heavenly blue things that 
Mrs. Ferret would have had if the cat 
hadn’t jumped on it, or one of those 
darling little yellow ts that Amy 
Ampersand had moh Killed the night 
she left the window open, or one of 
those tall daffodil affairs that dear Ruth 
cherished and dropped on her foot the 
week before the blossom was due, or 
_one of those snowdroppy things that 

Aunt Amelia’s canary got at before 
_ they were properly open and did the 
opening for them. 

But knowing enough botany to name 
the species is the easiest of bulbing. 
| Anyone can go into a florist’s and 
| for a round dozen of Scilla sibirica or a 
_ Tigrinum splendens, though the Chiono- 





doxa Lucilie and the Eranthis hiemalis | 
require a little more practice before the | 
names can be tossed off casually to an | 
inattentive shop-assistant who is talk- | 
ing over her shoulder to the cashier. 

Once the bulbs are brought home 
they have to be treated like surgical 
cases on the danger-list. They must be 
left in the dark and kept warm and 
tee tepid drinks at regular intervals. 

ring this time it is quite unsafe to 
go to any cupboard or box-room for 
fear of giving a bowl of Muscari 
plumosa or a Princeps maximus a shock 
that may prove fatal. And all odd 
corners of coal-cellars and garden- 
rooms are full of hypochondriac croci 
and malingering jonquils. 

But the real trouble begins when the 
day of bringing-forth arrives. Bowls, 
pots, glasses and objets d’art are perched 
along window-ledges, bookcases and 
mantelpicces, and communal opinion 
and flattery are invited. One by one 
bowls, pots, glasses and objets d’art are 
taken down and a finger is dubiously 
inserted into soil or fibre. Then the 
fun begins. 

Until you have mixed with keen 
amateur bulbers you would hardly be- 
lieve how near the question of Soil 
versus Fibre, like the great hyacinth 





heresy and the Light versus Darkness 





controversy, can come to breaking up 
a home. 

Some families plant hyacinths in 
glass vases, leaving all the works show- 
ing, which is more like drawing-room 
conjuring than indoor gardening. Once 
this method has really bitten into a 
household all other hyacinths, no 
matter how large and lush, that have 
been grown in pots and brought in from 
the garden are as the weeds of the field. 

And those who favour the latest 
Nacktkultur method of bulbing and | 
believe in giving the bulbs all the fresh | 
air and sunlight they can want right 
from the start, simply despise anything 
grown by the old-fashioned bulb- 
coddlers. 

In fact the real miracle about bulb- | 
ing is that other people’s bulbs ever | 
come up at all. Everyone else, it seems, | 
must have a secret store where they can | 
get unkillable bulbs. Any woman will | 
tell you that if she treated her Freesia 
refracta alba as Gladys Gimlet treats 
hers they’d be dead in a single night. 

And to an ardent bulber the sight of 
a healthy bulb sprouting and blossom- 
ing in the wrong kind of pot in the 
wrong sort of soil in a room on the 
wrong side of the house is as enraging 
as the sight of a happy Infidel to a 
conscientious Wahabi. 
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Snake-Charmer (to Assistant who 
Don’? FORGET IT COST ME SEVENTEEN- 


LETTER TO AUSTRALIA. 
If. 

Dear AvustTRALiA,—Well, we have 
done it. We are rather pleased with | 
ourselves, and I think you may like to 
hear a little more about it than you will 
read in the cables. 

Our dear old lion has roused himself 
and given himself a shake which should 
provide Certain People with something 
to think about for the next five years 
that is, if they are capable of thought. 

At the moment they are too much 
surprised to think, and one cannot 
blame them.. Not less surprised are the 
statesmen on the other side who have 
told us so often that they have perfect 
confidence in the good sense of the 
British people. For the first time they 
have really staked something on that 
confidence and, as the Prime MINISTER 
neatly expressed it, they are “not only 
astonished but astounded” by the) 
result, Personally, as one who for many | 
years past has been imploring them to | 
show some real confidence in our good 


| sense in matters of conduct as well as 


politics, I feel like making a modest 
bow. Now that we have shown our- | 
selves the possessors of such immense | 
sagacity and self-control in a crisis of | 
our public affairs perhaps we shall be) 
allowed to manage our own private | 
lives, It is not wholly an accident that 
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PYTHON, 


THEN, BILL—EASY WITH THE 








|almost the only memt 
| Ministry to retain his seat was jolly Mr. 


occupations, But let us take heart; we 
have at the Home Office now a member 
of that great Liberal Party which has 


ver of the Socialist 





LANSBURY, who was not only a Social- | 
ist but really did trust the people | always stood so strong for Liberty, and 
all through his administration. He was | when all this tiresome money and trade 
the man, you may remember, who | stuff has been dealt with we may surely 
boldly said that the people of London | look for great changes in the things that 
could be trusted to have mixed bathing | matter. 





Unless, of course, the Briton | 


in Hyde Park without breaking out into | can only be trusted in a crisis, or, like | 
orgies of immorality; and in the face of | a horse, must only be let out when the | 


horrified opposition he not only estab- 
lished his “ Lido,” but made many other 
efforts to increase the liberties of the 


people. Now he is back in Parliament. 
‘Serious’ politicians will never 
admit that “little things” like this 


matter: let them thinkagain. Although, 


as they tell us now, we have risen im- 
'mensely superior to all the meaner 
‘motives and appeals at this Election 


and have shown ourselves to be a 
a nation of MEN of the grandest dimen- 
sions, they will still, no doubt, want to 
look after our Sundays, our swimming, 
our cinemas and clubs and pubs and so 
on as if we were a nation of small child- 
ren. With unerring judgment we have 
pierced through the mists of sophistry 
and selfishness (or so they say), mastered 
in a fortnight such vast problems as 
the Gold Standard and Tariff Reform 
and shown ourselves fit to choose the 
Empire's rulers for the next five years ; 
but we remain unfit to choose our own 
refreshments, swimming-suits or Sunday 


| stable is on fire. 


crowding through, [ murmured, ‘I am 


have not been beaten fairly.” 
enough, the next morning I read that 


ceived by ‘a campaign unparalleled for 


knew everything) had been ‘' stampeded 
by a storm of abuse and falsehood.” 
One of the defeated Ministers tells us 
that their “defeat has been due to 
calumny and misrepresentation and 
scaremongering.” No official list of the 
falsehoods and calumnies has yet been 


that the people were scared by the 
thought that their money might buy 
less food. So some of them were— 
and rightly. But the complaint comes 
oddly from a paper which on polling- 
day had a large headline: Your Brkav 
Witt Cost You More. Apparently it 





On Election night, as the results came 


afraid it will be found that the Socialists | 
Sure | 


the entire nation had been grossly de- 


its abuse and misrepresentation,” that | 
even “Labour” (which the day before | 


issued ; the real complaint, I gather, is | 
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is legitimate and idealistic to warn the 
housewife that under tariffs her food 
| may cost her more, but 4 Ree 
' pulous to suggest that u ialism 
Kae money may buy less food. 
A clear case of Nemesis, I fancy. It 
may be true that in these —- we 
lays too large a part in an importan 
| ‘lection. But those who clamoured for 
and still profess to believe in Universal 
Suffrage are not the ones to complain 
_ of that; nor those who at every Election 
| for a generation have been frightening 
the electors about the price of their 
food, 
The same strange , in speak- 
ing of the National Government, still 
puts “National” in inverted commas. 
They might not like it if one wrote 
about the “Labour(?)” Party. But 


But nothing about ideas. And this is 
saddening. Most of us agree that the 
majority is too large and would like to 
see a larger opposition, though Social- 
ism (as such) is adequately represented 
in the new Parliament. But there was 
the hope that the very immensity of the 
defeat might induce Certain’ People to 
overhaul not only their machinery but 
their minds. It is not recorded that any 
Socialist has ever admitted that he 
might be wrong on any subject; but 
now, surely, is a moment when that act | 
might be graceful. Things and opinions | 
change so quickly in these days that | 
no one is going to crow over a graceful | 
mind-changer. “Labour,” the organ | 





assures us, will rise again. But Labour 
has not fallen; only the silliest sort of 





Socialism has fallen—and there has 





| really one should. 
That title was al- 
ways the Socialists’ 
biggest asset, and 
at the moment they 
simply don’t de- 
serve it. They in- 
variably describe 
the Conservatives, 
by the way, as 
Tories,” which is 
a term of abuse— 
/comparable to 
* Bolshies.” 
Speaking of 
“campaigns of 
misrepresentation ” 
and so on, another 
queer thing is this. 
The Conservatives, 
of course, are the 
“stupid party,” 
and the other two 
parties have all the 
brains. And yet 
at Election times it 
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is always the “Tories” who produce 
some vast Machiavellian plot, some 
masterpiece of cunning strategy which 
completely baffles their cleverer op- 
ponents and quite conceals the truth 
from the knowing electors. I am re- 
minded of a go friend who, as a 
certain member came in from the 
eighteenth green grumbling about a 
pain in his knee, said, “ Poor old X has 
never been beaten in ect health.” 
This morning, as I write, two days 
after the poll, the “Bolshie”—I beg 


pardon, the “Labour” n does go 
so far as to admit that neither “Tory 
dodge nor Tory fable . . . can be 


| held guilty of the general result. The 
plain fact is that we have been beaten 
at every point in the field.” And it goes 
on to argue that there must be “from 
top to bottom of the Party a thorough 
searching of consciences, a thorough 
overhauling of machinery.” 





never been any real reason why the two | 
should be identified. The leaders of | 
Labour should have about five years to | 
get this into their heads, and if they | 
succeed they may then lead Labour | 
into Parliament ; otherwise they will 
only lead parts of Labour upthe garden- 
path again. But next time it may be 
more difficult to get Labour to follow. 

Meanwhile, dear Australia, many | 
thanks for your example and congratu- | 
lations on your success. 


Yours ever, A. P. H. 











“+ Hawmersmirn, Norra (Lan. 3,857). 
R. Braden (No Party). . . . 431 
Bristol Paper. 
Pretty accurate as it turned out. 


“Kyorrep Sueer Escapes.” 
Headline in Evening Paper, 


Sooner or later it will probably come 








back to the fold. 
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EXTRAORDINARILY. 


“You shouldn’t say ‘strornily, 
John, You should say, ‘egg-strornily.’” 

This great-hearted word is so bound 
up in its own affixes that, though one 
desires to use it twenty times a day, it 
is practically barred for conversational 
purposes, One lives, for instance, in an 
age that is—well, extremely full of — 
surprisingly intriguing occurrences, Of 
all political situations in recent English 
history the present one is the most— 
remarkably exciting, the financial crisis 
the most—noticeably arresting, the 
uncomplaining acceptance of increased 
income-tax the most—damnably pat- 
riotic, Even the weather this year 
has been—very monotonous in its 
variety. And all one can do in the face 
of one’s headline 
emotions when one 
meets Mr. Smith 
on the way to the 
station, unless one 
risks asphyxia by 
tying up one’s 
tongue in the seven | 
syliables and no 
fewer than fifteen 
letters of the only 
really expressive 
word, is to offer | 
feeble wretched | 
| substitutes. 

One hears much | 
of spelling reform, 
and really we are 
ali doing quite well 
on the quiet in a 
little gentle lan- 
guage pruning, but | 
the most necessary 
cuts are over- 
looked. We have 
nearly got rid of 
the omni- that went with the horses | 
before the bus, and the tele- that | 
taught us to ‘phone; and rugger and | 
soceer and radio are words of almost | 
forgotten derivation. Now it is time | 
“extraordinarily” was tackled. Let | 
us swallow our pride and, not waiting 
any longer for Mr. WELLS, be willing | 


; 





RACK OF DOOM?” 





| to learn from the nursery. 


One might of course accept a com- | 
promise and say with John’s learned | 
sister, “‘egg-strornily,” but personally | 
I agree with John and would go all 
the way to rationalisation. Thus: 
STRORNILY. 





“A feature of the match was the facility 
with which the Springboks turned defence 
into attack, The tackling on both sides 
rose to great heights and the Midlands in | 
this respect were not a whit inferior.” 

Daily Paper. 
We were always taught to tackle as 
low as possible. 
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to Night-Club), 


Reveller (on being refused admittance 
rHE BEASTLY LITTLE HOLE!” 
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SONG OF THE HEIRLOOMS. 


|“ More masterpieces are likely to go to America.”-——Daily Press.] 


Tue Pilgrim Fathers sailed the sea 
Or so the stories tell 
To gain Religious Libertee, 
And thuswise it befell 
That when the ship went up and down 
They prayed their prayers and did not drown, 
And so Chicago came to be, 
And AL Capone as well. 


But things went whirling round and round 
In England’s isle, alas! 
Till Boston (Lines.) did less abound 
In gold than Boston (Mass.). 
All this the Pilgrim Fathers did 
By praying prayers as they were bid; 
They put the dollar above the pound 
And made petroleum gas. 
They all became so rich, so rich 
And so refined at heart 
That back they came right over the ditch 
To hunt for works of art. 
And that may seem exceedingly quaint 
Because they didn’t care much for paint, 
Nor ancestors, nor anything sich, 
Before they did depart. 





Now Romney painted well enough, 
And REYNOLDS too, they say, 
And GAINsBoROUGH'’S things are up to snuff, 
And Lawrence had his day; 
Yet one by one they cross the foam 
And go for a ride to a foreign home, 
For Pilgrim Fathers need the stuff 
And Pilgrim Fathers pay. 
But some there are who keep, who keep 
Their pictures hanging high; 
And sorry they are and much they weep, 
And when one asks them why 
They shake their fists in sheer chagrin 
And curse their sires because they ve been 
Painted by someone much too cheap 
For Pilgrim Dads to buy. 


And some there are who cannot bring— 
Although they think they oughter— 
Themselves to lose a lovely thing 
And send it across the water. 
And so they keep with a right goodwill 
Their Romneys and their Gainsboroughs still, 
And this they do by marrying 
A Pilgrim Father's daughter. Evor. 
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THE COMMON TOUCH. 
Tur comic song in praise of food is 
deathless. Earlier exam were ; 
“When we’re Married We'll have 
Sausages for Tea,” followed by “ Boiled 
Beef and Carrots,” “Yes, we have no 
Bananas,” “I do like a s’nice Mince- 
pie” and “The Lard we A (Let's all 
sing the lard song, Lard-i-dee-dar-de- 
dar”). The latest specimen is entitled 

“Gorgonzola.” The chorus runs— 


* Gorgonzola, gorgonzola! : 
Three cheers for the green, white and blue! 


very real disappointment. 
“The first problem was to choose the | 
edible to enshrine in rhyme, and after | 
long consideration I selected suet dump- | 
lings, only to perceive that there is prac- 
tically no rhyme to them. Radishes 
suffered a similar and fatal objection, 
also rhubarb. | 

Jelly seemed to promise well, but 
the two rhymes which instantly leapt 
into my mind were not pretty, and) 
would probably have to be covered | 








by the trombone, while Fred Bone! 





Gorgonzola, gorgonzola! 
It's good for me, it’s also good 
for you, : 

it’s very labour-saving for, if 
anybody comes, ; 

It sits upon the table and it 
eats up all the crumbs. 

Gorgonzola, gorgonzola! 

Three cheers for the green, 
white and blue!” 


A point that is generally 
overlooked about these 
chorus numbers is their stark 
simplicity, their absolute lack 
of subtlety. They do not 
always rhyme; as statements 
they arenoteven always true. 
Gorgonzola, for instance, 
does not consume crumbs ; 
neither is it plausible that a 
young couple about to marry 
should have, prior to that 
event, been in such financial 
straits that an occasional 
sausage for tea was com- 
pletely beyond their means. 
Yet we have to admit that 
these songs ‘get home” on 
us; that, singing them, we 
become as little children, 
wrapped in blind unreason- 
ing faith, shedding, as we 
fervently howl the chorus, 
our years, our disillusions and 
our complexes. 

A fortune awaits the per- 


son who can write such| , worn 





“We'LL HAVE TO LEY THIS 





4 


m 
(Wt 


THING PASS, I CAN 


You'RE SAYING.” 





ditties, and when my genial 
old acquaintance, Larry Lumbago, 
of the Crown Theatre, Clapham, gave 
me the opportunity for his panto- 
mime, | was enchanted. “ Now you 
already write a bit,” said Larry, “so 
you ought to have no difficulty. Fred 
Bone’s my Dame; he’s a splendid little 
_ comedian and he’s looking for really 
bright new stuff.” 
peor now, and too late, that Larry 
Lumbago’s ideal was utterly beyond 
_my powers; that I can’t write a Gor- 
_ gonzola song because it’s so easy that 
| it is @ y too difficult, I cannot 
scrap my conscience and my reason; I 
know that menacing clouds of logic and 


probability will gather in the chorus 
after the fairest preliminary verse. I 





looked with elaborate innocence into | 
the O.P. box. 
Stilton! That was even stronger | 
than gorgonzola. 
The verse panned out well. There | 
was a mythical Uncle Bert who sent 


i cheese-mites were alluded to as “the 
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speak in no spirit of superiority but in the most unimportant thing in the | 


world for the author to be amused. | 
Also the chorus began— 
“It takes a glorious Miron 
To sing about that Stilton,” 

and I divined that this was a mistake 
too,as Fred Bone’s audiences might not 
be acquainted with that poet. 

But half-way through the song the 


Stilton Hundreds” that ‘Pa applied | 
for,” and that was my only consola- | 
tion. To this Larry responded, “ Yes, | 
I call that very witty, but not funny, | 
~| if you know what [ mean. | 

What you want to say is that | 

| the cheese had gone right 

off. And keep LLoyp Grorer 
/out of it. He comes into the 
topical number for ‘The 
| Baronand the Broker’sMen,’” 


“ Let’s all sing about the pump. 

| kin, 

Per-ump pa-ta-tar perump pa- 
ta-tar ta-pumpkin,” 


| 


| IT muttered insanely, but, not 
being an absolute fool, | 
couldn't help seeing that 
this was a trifle too military. 
The perumps fairly shrieked 
| for staccato taps from kettle- 
drums. And Dames don't 
/wear uniforms. Besides, no | 
‘rhyme to pumpkin except 
‘bumpkin and Tony Lump. | 
|kin, and had Fred Bone’s 
audience so much as heard 
of GOLDSMITH ¢ 
I set my teeth. 


| “ Give me a slippery spoonful, 
’. rear 
| Asilice of asloshy riee-puddin’; 
| Keep all your soufllés and | 
blanc-blane-manges, 
| Don’t offer me any jellies or | 
sponges (Lor)! 
| What is the thing that’s made 
| England an island 
That heroes are proud to have 
stood in? 

| It’s helpings and spoonfuls of 
slippery-sloshy ae 

succulent sticky rice- 
puddin’!” 
With this morsel I a Lum. 
bago and Bone. I felt confident and 
rather proud because it didn’t amuse 
me. ‘To that state of demoralisation 
was I come. 


Unsmiling they dissected each line. 





i 
‘TY HEAR | 
| And 








the cheese, which was brought (on aj‘ It’s too Jong, dear,” said Larry, 
lead) to the house. But unfortunately |“ you'll never get the house to memorise 
I began to grow interested in Uncle| that. Bone’s only on for six minutes.” 
Bert, to be cynical about his environ-| Bone said, “‘ You’ve got a splendid 
ment (“The neighbours’ backs are all | line about England; but you've spoilt 
stuck-up, their fronts are all stuec-o”). | it by explaining it. If you’d just said 
His personality created itself inexor- | that rice-pudding had made England an 
ably, leaving the cheese, as it were, at | island—see what I mean?” 

the starting post. And then, half-way! Of course he was right. Then he 
through the chorus, I discovered that | added, ‘ But all the same, this pudding 
it wasn’t amusing me, and scrapped it | idea’s worth working up,” and in four 
—another prime error, as it is quite minutes (I timed him) he had scribbl 








——d 











a chorus that I sensed was predestined 
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to the errand-boy and the piano-organ. 


| And it ran— 


| lion wouldn’t have asked the 
| not to throw him a martyr. 


“S.£-M-O Semo, L-I-N-A Lina! 
That’s the stuff to swallow, 
Beats a beefsteak hollow. 
Said Mr. Lion to Mrs. Lion in Nero's 
great arena, 
‘Don’t throw us a martyr, 
Give us semolina!’ ’ 


I emitted a dying spark. 


dearie, 


* But the 


asked a keeper, or a centurion, or a 
lictor or someone of that kind 

“Eh? Oh, that’s all right, dea: 
you don’t want to worry about them. 


What you want is to get the house 
singing your number.’ 
Quite, 7 R ACHEL, 


WHEN ouR VILLAGE PLAYS SCCCER. 


Cobberley-on-the-Water, who last 
season defeated Slaughter-under-Wea 
therly in the final of the District 
Charity Cup, visited us on Saturday 
last, and, owing to the reputation of 
our opponents, the event was eagerly 
awaited, particularly by Tom Paine 
our enthusiastic First-Aid man 

Additional interest in the match 
was occasioned by a guessing compe 
tition in connection with the result, the 
prize-money to be paid to the sub 
scriber who correctly forecasted the 
number of goals scored by each team 
plenty of scope being afforded for con 
jecture in this direction since it is by 
no means unusual for a score to reach 
double figures, as often happens in the 
case of our cricket-matches, 

The event proved an even greater 
attraction than we had anticipated 
and our record in the matter of gate 
money was broken, thanks mainly to 
the fact that a large contingent of sup 
porters of Cobberley-on-the-Water,who, 


moved by the National Appeal for 
Economy, had elected to watch the 


game from an adjoining meadow, re 
considered the decision when, in accord 
ance with the instructions of its owner, 
they were joined by Farmer Porrett’s 
truculent and aggressive bull. 
Cobberley-on-the-Water, after a very 
exciting game, won by the odd goal, 
somewhat to our surprise, for, 
result of their visit to Compton-in-the 
Hollow on the previous Saturday, | 


as a 


several regular members of our oppo- | 


nents’ team were on the injured list, and 
incidentally so were many of the sup- 
porters of ( ‘ompton- in-the-Hollow who | 
had taken part in the debate. 

After the match was over our cap 
tain, the landlord of the ~ Punch 
Bowl,” expressed the conviction that 
our defeat was partly due to the fact | 
that, contrary to his instructions, the 
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mi ajority ‘of the team had done @ con- .| further unfavourable comments on the | 


| siderable part of their training down partisan 


lat the “ Pig and Whistle.” 
Members of the 
blamed the referee, and 


made a loud complaint, | 


goalkeeper, 
from which 


| official had on several occasions awarded | 


la free kick to Cobberley-on-the-Water 
merely because one of their players 
‘had been temporarily incapacitated 
|through a foolish attempt to head the 
| ball into the net at the moment when 
it was being punched out by our 
custodian 

James, the under-footman at The 
Hall, our outside-right, having also 
adversely criticised the referee, passed 


team of course | was only by exercising the greatest self- 
in this | control that he had kept his boots off 
direction William the blacksmith, our | the fellow until the final whistle. 


we gathered that the | considered that George Kibler, our 





methods adopted by the 


visitors’ linesman, and stated that it 


Many of our supporters, however, 


centre-forward, was mainly respon- 
sible for our lack of success, and re- 
minded us that on two occasions to- 
wards the end of the second half George 
had failed to score when it seemed an 
utter impossibility for him to miss, and 
in this connection very unpleasant in- 
sinuations were subsequently made, 
particularly by those concerned, when 
it became known that George had won 
the prize in our guessing competition. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Wet Cavent” (Empassy). 

Wuen hosts and guests understand 
one another an evening with the higher 
lunaties can be great fun. And Mr. 
“Anwrnony Armstrone” quickly as- 
sures us that the true intent of the com- 
pany into which his “ criminal comedy ” 
takes us is all for our delight. True, 
we penetrate no further into Colonel 
Wallace's house than its lounge-hall, 
but what lover of farce ever wished or 
needed to go further? From such a 
coign of vantage nothing and nobody 
of any consequence escapes us. 

There, the occasion being a dance, 
two subalterns open the ball in festive 
mufti, paper-caps and that state of 
aphasic bliss that turns dance pro- 
grammes into indecipherable crypto- 
grams and the lovely young ladies who 
figure thereon into rags and bones and 
hanks of hair (desperately and de- 
scriptively speaking). Over, rather than 
in, their cups they discuss con amore ma 
non troppo their late lamented, present 
neglected and future resentful partners 
in terms that, overheard by anyone but 
us, would keep them bachelors for ever. 

From Humphrey, badly bitten by 
detective shockers, we learn that, if an 
off-stage dowager's emeralds should be 
stolen during the evening, he would 


to do but hold our sides and follow. 


- 





“ Love sought is good, but given unsought 
is better.” —T'welfth Night. 
(But not, perhaps, in this instance.) 
Madge Wallace 
Philip ..... 


Into the chase come detectives, 
amateur and worse. The Colonel hears, 
or rather allows to speak, only such 
pleaders as serve to replenish the supply 
of red herrings that he as O.C. scatters 
over the course. We see (and we alone) 





behave as he does behave when in fact 
they are presently missing. Pel- 
ham, his comrade-in-arms, is 
less communicative, and from 
him we learn nothing but the 
limits of good form, but are 
prophetically persuaded of the 
truth of Philip’s subsequent 
assertion that (for obvious 
reasons) it would be impossible 
to brain him. 

Then enters the Colonel to 
make us realise as never before 
why Mars took the count from 
Venus. The Colonel is an in- 
continent strategist, and his 
practice, grounded on classical 
theory, soars at a touch from 
the missing emeralds into the 
rarefied ether and bursts there 
into stars of the highest lunacy. 
We also meet Madge, the 
Colonel's daughter, a high- 
spirited baggage, whose catch- 
as-catch-can engagement to 
Philip during an unlucky pause 
in the dancing furnishes a sub- 
plot to a hullaballoo already 
rich in fatuity. ; 

It should not be supposed, 
and will not by admirers of 


“A. A.,” that this story has a 

moral, The higher lunatics A DRESS-CLOTHES SLEUTH. 

(bless them!) live, move and Detective . . . . Mr, AL¥rRED ATkKINs 
have their being on a plane far Colonel Wallace . ’ 


in a parenthetic black-out the emer- 
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removed from our humdrum own. | alds secreted by torchlight and an un. | 
They dare more and get away with | known hand in a silver box that is also | 
more than wedo. And when they are led, | part of the quarry. But that is a rare | 
as these are delightfully led, by such | concession to the laws of prosaic prob. | 
a veteran as the Colonel, we have little 


. Miss Ercken Brancu. | 
. Mr, Hvuexn Dempster. | 


. Me. Hersert Lomas. 
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ability. The chase we follow halts only | 


while the field refreshes itself in sleep 

for the morrow’s happy if hurried 
_dénoiiment after a Sins: Rtn that 
is all England in matutinal eclipse. 

[ hope I have made it clear that this 
is a parade on which thinking-caps 
should not be worn. Let me add how 
much their absence is justified by “ Mr. 
ARMSTRONG’S”’ wit and the admirable 


art with which Mr. Herpert Lomas | 


in particular acts the Colonel. Some 


| 


' 
j 
j 
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| 
| 
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of the juniors in the company might | 
with advantage accelerate their tempo | 
in the recitative, but Mr. Freperrick | 


PIPER'S 
Pelham, Mr. HuGH DempsrEr’s Philip, 
Miss ErLegen Brancn’s Madge, and the 
| Colonel's lady of Miss JoserHive Mip- 
DLETON, an ineffable passive resister, 
are excellent company. H. 
“THE QueEN’s Husspann” 
(AMBASSADORS). 


Poor Princess Anne; poor dynastic 
little pawn! 


Waiter, Mr. Joun Boxer’s | 


At least that is what | 
she might have been had the King, her | 


| 


father, been merely the Queen’s hus. | 


| band and not the hero of this delightful 


comedy. I remember how much I en. | 


joyed Mr. 


Rospert E. SHERWoOOD’s | 


light touch with affairs of State | 


when The Road to Rome was 
performed in London three 
years ago. Here the affairs, 
being those of ‘“‘an imaginary 
island in the North Sea some- 
where 
England,” come nearer home. 


us purr with pleasure when the 


them. 

King Eric is a dear, and so is 
the Princess Anne. But she is 
also her mother’s daughter and 
reveals the royal charm more 
impetuously. Apparently re- 
signed to being just a cipher 
and to tempering routine with 
visits to the Zoo and clandestine 
games of draughts with the 
palace footman, the Aing gets 
his chance to wield the sceptre 
while the Queen is showing 


sonable heights to which Euro- 
pean majesty can rise. 
In her absence Reds, Greys 


Near enough this side of phan- | 
tasy, that is, to give us a sense | 
of personal concern and to make | 


between Denmark and | 


King unexpectedly dominates | 


American democracy the per- | 


and Whites come to blows. A | 


Dictator, thrown up by political | 


corruption from the army, a8- 


sumes control and so far defies | 
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orem: as to rifle the King’ 8 cigar- 
box and behave in the royal presence 
like the barrack-room bully he is 
The King's difficulties are increased, 
though his opportunities are widened, 
by the attitude of the Princess Anne 
towards an alliance arranged with 
Prince William of Greck. 

The Princess has views on marriage 
that conflict with everyone’s save those 
of young Mr. Granton, the King’s 
private secretary, who is the son of a 
plumber, albeit a wholesale plumber. 
And while we like the young man and 
sympathise with her choice, we with- 
hold judgment until we meet the 
Prince and realise how natural is the 
Princess's repugnance. 

The Prince, however, is reserved as 
the bonne bouche for the Third Act. In 
the meantime revolution has to break 
out and the palace to be bombarded so 
that the King may become, in fact as 
well as in constitutional theory, the 
saviour of his people. The revolution is 
a nice one, with just enough dislodged 
plaster within the palace and alarums 
and excursions without to render the 
King’s intervention heroic, and to bring 
down the curtain on his appearance on 
the balcony, where he is cheered, not 
bombed, by the assembled mob. 

The affairs of imaginary kingdoms 
have advantages over reality. Time 
can be manipulated in their drama’s 
favour and only those points need be 
exposed that sharpen the dramatist’s 
attack. So is it here. Having become 
attached to the royal family and con- 
cerned in their difficulties, we follow 
them loyally through each phase of the 
crisis which the dramatist skilfully con- 
ducts and as happily resolves 

Prince William comes, sees, but fails 
to conquer his official fiancée; but he 


comports himself in a situation of ex- | 


treme delicacy with such royal phlegm 
that we applaud the Princess without 
stinting our admiration of the cunning 
with which Mr. Mavrick COLBOURNE 
projects him. 

(nd as the bells of the cathedral im- 
patiently clash and the Princess, in a 
wedding toilette that tempts but would 
betray my descriptive powers, presents 
herself to the King, a white sacrifice for 
the altar But the romantic volte 
face which the dramatist engineers and 
the King most royally countenances 
deserves to be appreciated at its own 
stage value. 

Here then is a play neatly contrived, 
wittily written, full of movement and 
colour and acted delightfully. I tender 
respectful thanks to Miss Grace LANE 
for her royal demeanour as the Queen; 
salute the Princess Anne both for her 
own and Miss Barpara WILCOX’s 
sake ; would hiss, if I dared, the villainy 
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“ HAVING NO—NO 


NO BRAINS, PARTNER? ” 








of Mr. Rearnatp Bacu’s Dictator, and | 


agree with all my 
sARRY Jones the people of this imag- 
inary island have 


alone is worth a king’s ransom. H. 





heart that in Mr. | 
| (Mr. 


a ruler whose smile | 


FULL CIRCLE. 


Hveu Watrore and the Arch- 
bishop of CanTernury’s novel.) 


I~ great Vicrorta’s golden years 


} 
j 


Young Cosmo toils as writer; 


Mr. Punch’s Crown of Buttered Buns | While Doctor WALPOLE’s son appears 


for Deserving Gossip-Writers goes | 


Predestined for a mitre: 


this week to the creator of the) put Fortune’s unexpected twist 


an or ~ 


(Like our inconstant climate) 


‘The Maharajadhiraj sa pleasant -looking Turned Bishop’s son to novelist, 


voung man of twenty-four. 

He is of medium height, is head of the 
Maithil Brahmins in India, and has a small 
moustache 
cutta, Simla, Patna, 
Delhi, Mozuffarpur, and 
quite well off 

Social Commentator in Daily Paper. 


Allahabad, Benares, 
Purneah. He 


With nine spare 
better off than most of us. 


and palaces at Dharbanga, Cal. | 


is | Servants, ete. 


And novelist to Primate. 








‘National Economy does not signify the | 


|doing away of our Navy, Army, Civil 
., nor our discontinuing to eat, 
| clothe, educate our children . . .” 

Article in Theatre Programme. 


moustaches he is|The writer forgets that you can't eat 


' your child and have it. 
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| his sandwiches. 
' in a grey suit and a black bowler. He 
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* THE UMBRELLA. 


Tur Lost Property man was eating 
man ran up the ste 


was pale and tall. 
“Umbrella. Left it on the 9.25 from 
Little Woking this morning. Malacca 


| handle—silk cover.” 


The L.P. man removed his packet of 


_ sandwiches, sighed and departed. He 
came back with an umbrella in his 


hand as a man dashed up the steps in 
a brown suit and a grey trilby. The 


_ man was red and short. He saw the 
| umbrella, 


“Ah! My umbrella! Malacca handle 
—silk cover. Left it in the 9.25 this 
morning.” 

“Excuse me,” said the tall man, ex- 
tending his hand for the umbrella. 

‘ Excuse me,” stressed the short man, 
extending his hand for the umbrella. 

The L.P. man furrowed his brow. 
Your umbrella?” he inquired of the 
tall man. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ Your umbrella?” he inquired of the 
short man. 

“Certainly, yes.” 

The L.P. man looked hurt. “Any 
peculiar marks on your umbrella?” 
he asked the tall man. 

*Ha—hum—let me see. Why, yes. 
Small perforation in the silk near the 
centre.” 

The L.P. man examined the silk. 
There was a small perforation in the 
silk near the centre. 

“Any peculiar marks on your um- 
brella?” gr the short man. 

“Hum—ha—let me see. Ah! The 
bottom of the ferrule is mi *y 

The L.P. man examined the ferrule. 
The bottom of the ferrule was missing. 

The tall man and the short man 
glared at one another. The L.P. man 
looked hurt again—in the same spot. 

He examined the umbrella again. 
‘What is the maker's name on your 
umbrella?” he inquired of the tall man. 

‘“Maker’s name———” pondered the 
tall man. 

The L.P. man repeated the question 
to the short man. 

“Maker’s name——” echoed the 
short man. 

“I don’t remember,” at length said 
the tall man fiercely. 

“IT can’t remember,” the short man 
said savagely, 

The L.P. man showed signs of intense 
suffering. When he had recovered he 
inquired of the tall man: “Any other 
peculiar marks on your umbrella?” 

The tall man thought. Suddenly he 
said, “There are exactly seven rings on 
the malacca handle.” 

The L.P. man with the impartial air 





lof a Solomon counted them. There | short man. “If you will sign, Sir. One 

were exactly seven rings on the malacca | shilling, Sir.” 

handle. | “Thanks,” said the short man, and 
“Any other peculiar marks on your | left with the umbrella. 

umbrella?” he inquired of the short, “Lost property!” yelled the tall man 

man. ‘across the counter; “it’s stolen prop- 
“T do not spend my time counting | erty.” 

the rings on the malacca handle of my| ~ If you care to come in two days’ 





umbrella!” exclaimed the short man, | time———” suggested the L.P. man, re- 
annoyed, turning to his sandwiches. 
“In that case "said the L.P. Ba * # 


* # 
man. He handed the umbrella to the; The Lost Property man was eating 
tall man. “If you will sign, Sir. One| his sandwiches. A porter came up the 
shilling, Sir.” : |steps. He carried one attaché-case, 

“Thanks,” said the tall man, and | three handbags, one-and-a-half pairs 
left with the umbrella. of gloves, a baby’s bonnet, a bundle of 
“‘Seandalous!” cried the short man, | walking-sticks and umbrellas. 
gesticulating wildly across the counter. | 
' “Tf you care to come in two days’ | the porter. 
time-———” suggested the L.P. man, | The L.P. man removed his sand- 
returning to his sandwiches. | wiches and sighed. He took the articles 
* * * rs * from the porter. From the middle of 
The Lost Property man was eating | the bundle of walking-sticks and um- 
his sandwiches. A man ran upthesteps. | brellas projected a malacca handle. The 
He wore a brown suit and a grey trilby.| L.P. man pulled. It was an umbrella. 
He was red and short. | There was a small perforation in the 
“Umbrella. You told me to call in| silk near the centre; the bottom of the 
two days’ time. Malacca handle—silk ferrule was missing ; there were exactly 
cover.” }seven rings on the handle; one of the 





The L.P. man removed his packet of | 
sandwiches, sighed and departed. He | 
came back with an umbrella in his | 
hand as a man dashed up the steps in | 
a grey suit and a bitck bowler. The 
man was pale and tall. He saw the um- | 
brella. 

“Ah! My umbrella! Left it in the | 
9.25 this morning.” 

Then he saw the short man. 

“Still here, I see,” said the tall man. 

The short man blew heavily. | 

The L.P. man looked as though. he | 
was going to be very ill very soon. “I | 
suppose it belongs to you both again,” 
he said. 

With the manner of one who has a 
tedious but necessary ritual to perform | 
he turned to the short man and asked, 
“Any peculiar marks on your um- 
brella ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the short man; “the 
bottom of the— 

“We have had that,” said the L.P. 
man almost in tears. “I mean any new | 
marks by which you can recognise your 
umbrella.” 

The short man thought. “Yes,” he 
said; ‘‘one of the ribs is damaged.” 

The L.P. man opened the umbrella. 
One of the ribs was damaged. He 
turned to the tall man. 

The tall man was indignant. “I’ve | 
given you a full description already of | 
my umbrella,” he declared. “The um- 
brella you have is the one I collected 
here two days ago. I left it in the 9.25 | 
this morning. Here is the shilling.” | 

“In that case——” said the L.P. | 
man. He handed the umbrella to the | 


ribs was damaged. 

For a moment the L.P. man fought 
with his sobs. Then he took an iron 
paper-weight and tied it to the um- 
brella. (The Lost Property Office is 
above the river.) He opened the win- 
dow and threw it out. 








A GERMAN GRIEVANCE. 


Ovr spelling makes poor Wilhelm sigh 
And Wilhelmina weep; 

The tears start from her bright blue igh 
And slowly downward creep, 

Because our spelling’s far more funny 

Ev’n than our measures or our munny. 


Her teacher says, “Come, come, don't 
erigh ; 
For English must be learnt; 
Take up your book once more and 
trigh.”’ 
“1 wish the book were bearnt!” 
Says Wilhelmina as she frowns 
Alike on adjectives and nowns. 


“What is the use of spelling words 
As simple chance decrees, 
Uncertain as the flight of bords, 
Or waves upon the sees?” 
“Come, come,” her teacher says; * be 
wise, 
Take up your book and wipe your ise.” 








“The election was watched with an interest 
never before shown, large numbers staying 


jup during the night eagerly listening-in to 


the broadcast results, and devouring the 
lists of returns in this morning's papers. 
Daily Paper. 


We were fortunate enough to get some 


bacon-and-eggs. 





* Left on the 9.25 this morning,” said | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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HOW TO SOLVE THE GARAGING PROBLEM. 


ror TOP FLAT-DWELLERS OWNING SMALL CARS. 


[He BABY-CAR DAVTT 
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Joycé DENNYS. 


Well-meaning Hostess at Children’s Party. “ Goop-Byr, EMILY DEAR; YOU DANCED LIKE A BRICK.” 














OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

A SENSE of the tears in things is not necessarily a noble 
attitude. It is common to Vero and Mrs. Gummidge. 
And I feel that Mr. Jonn Gatswortuy as a novelist is apt 
to make undue provision for the exercise of his pity for 
under-dogs and distaste for the dealings of Providence. 
Two hard cases of personal misfortune, each involving 
agony not only to its vietim but to his circle, are his latest 


| 





Ferse would have us believe; and I can hardly credit so 
reluctant a patient shutting himself up uncertified—a 
necessary condition of the plot. The dominant figure of the 
book is, however, a delightful one; and the crowd and staging 
of Maid in Waiting (HEINEMANN, 7/6) are handled in the 
finest manner of an accomplished producer. 

The boys of Mr. Forrest Rerp are not quite like other 
boys. They have intimations of things undreamed-of in 
ordinary puerile (or adult) philosophy. In other respects 


theme; the first, the of Hubert Cherrell, being pre-| they are normal enough, neither prigs nor changelings nor 
ter 


sented with the grea 
and a gentleman,” shoots a brutal porter in self-defence 
during a scientific expedition in Bolivia. His embittered 


_ American chief betrays him; Bolivia demands his extra- 


dition; and an anti-aristocratic England, scared by “any 
popular gup about high-handedness,” proposes to deliver 
him over. His defence, undertaken by the chiefs of his 
once powerful family, his attractive sister, Dinny, and his 
enterprising and lawless young wife, is highly character- 
istic of the resources of three generations. Ultimately, 


_ however, it takes democracy to muzzle democracy. The 


istinction. Hubert, “‘an officer | 


} 





obviously doomed to early death. It was an entirely normal 
impulse which drove Tom Barber to run away from his 


uncongenial step-relatives and seek asylum with an un- | 


known Uncle Stephen (FABER AND FaseEr, 7/6). What 
properly-constructed boy could resist an uncle (really a 
great-uncle) who was reputed a magician? And Toms 
preparations for flight and conduct on the journey were 
delightfully juvenile. As it turned out, Stephen Collet was 
after all no magician in the ordinary sense, but between him 
and his nephew there immediately established itself a 
mystical rapport which had strange results. The identity 


second issue, dealing with the return of a lunatic to his | of the playmate whom Tom discovered in the deserted 


family, is compromised, I feel, by Mr. Gatsworruy’s 
defeatist philosophy. Mental care is tenderer than Captain 


X 


~ 


~ 





garden-house shall not be disclosed, but it would have 


hardly been credited by the vulgar; and since “Philip” was | 


| 


1 


| 








ino mere figment of the imagination, 


| Mr. Rerp has succeeded in making this | 


| Stephen’s beloved Greeks evolved 


| Uncle or cousin, son or wife, 
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but rather saliently existent in the 
world of sense, his appearance and 
subsequent disappearance might, but 
for Uncle Stephen's wisdom, have been 
difficult to explain. I am not sure that} ; 


curious story completely convincing; | 
but he does succeed (where so many | 
have failed) in suggesting the reality | 
of those influences out of which Unele | 


So 


their mythology. The chief charm 
of his book resides in its land- | 
scape and atmosphere. 


ne ee eee 





No matter whom you meet in life, 
It’s certain to be someone’s mother, | 


Father or sister, aunt or brother; 
And yet it’s all too sadly true 

That those encountered unexpected 
Each one with each and each with you 

May be entirely unconnected. 


No use to kick and make a fuss; 
Such is the fact—you can’t deny it; 
ut in The Vale of Maenalus 
Miss BucHaN tries to rectify it; 
For in her book (which BENN has 
backed 
\t seven-and-sixpence) she’s created | 
A world with few exceptions packed 
With people who are all related. 


The clashing and the interplay 
Of types—the flighty, drab (or duller), 
Philandering, strait-laced, latter-day 
These lend her family record colour; | 
And I should say that there’s enough 
Of interest in their hits and misses, 
Sorrows and joys to make the stuff 
Of further books as good as this is. 


Mr. J. D. BERESFoRD’s new novel, 
The Old People (Coiiins, 7/6), is, so 
the publisher’s “blurb” informs the 
reader, the first of a trilogy. I note 
that Mr. Beresrorp, following per- 


~ 


haps the example of Mr. HucH Wa L- SS S SS 


POLE, has prefixed to the story a Officer. “Tuat’s RAMSGATE OVER THERE.” 
genealogical table of the personages Lady. “Reatty! I've orTEN BEEN TO RAMSGATE, BUT SOMEHOW IT LOOKS 
concerned, an example which I warmly QUITE DIFFERENT FROM HERE.” 








commend to the attention of other! ———————— ‘ 
writers of fiction dealing with successive generations. | Miss Erne. Stpewrck has evidently made a promising 
Without it, in the present instance, one can imagine having | “corner” in the Kentish villages Rochester way, and I do 
a harassing time sorting out the descendants, legitimate | not wonder that old acquaintances of “‘Glasswell” and its 
and otherwise, of Miles Hillington and his four children. | environs should like to revisit their old haunts. But her 
Mr. Beresrorp has been a good deal less savage in| latest novel does more than repaint old scenery. It revives 
his treatment of the Victorians than most modern writers | members of the disbanded cast of more than one pre- 
who profess to hold up a mirror to the life of the last | decessor, a method that has its obvious disadvantages for 
century. In fact the worst that can be said of the readers encountering the circle for the first time. Personally 
Hillingtons is that they are, take them all round, de-|I felt that it took so long to pick up the old threads and 
cidedly stuffy, which is perhaps one reason why they are| reinforce them with new that the pattern of the web as 
not particularly interesting to read about, in spite of much|a whole suffered. Dorothy's Wedding (SIDGWICK AND 
clever analysis of character and occasional (all too in-|JAcKSON, 7/6) remained for me a thing of tentative attrac- 
frequent) charming glimpses of country scenery. But was | tions, with a certain subtlety and reticence in its handling, 
the country gentleman of the eighteen-eighties really so | fascinating, but imposing an extra burden on an already 
unconcerned about larger issues as Mr. BERESFORD would | overtaxed comprehension. 


have us think? I doubt it. 








There is admirable drawing in | 
these pictures of Glasswell and Wincham, rivals at cricket | 
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nonce actinceaiasies 
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| Shuffreys with their 
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ol tors at carol-singing; in the study of patient 
pide 2 hose drunken father and 


art y squiress-to-be, and her 


Everingham, t 
pest in the vulgar, breezy 


capable American mother; ‘ 

parsonic antecedents and expectations. 
Dorothy's faithful “‘vet.,” Andrew Thatcher, is more vaguely 
indicated; but the portrait of George Faulkner, the heir of 
Mousley, demoralised by his crippled estate and the third- 
rate attractions of Chelsea, is a convincing and brilliant 
study of a sadly characteristic figure. 





Life still moves slowly, if accurately, in a land where 





diamond-field, where life runs along simple lines. A remote 
district of South Africa is exhibited in its grandeur and its 
squalor. Mrs. Aab, her son Gideon and his wife Fanny, are 
profound studies in temperament—gigantic figures, well- 
defined and significant. The march of events is logical and 
stately. It is difficult to speak too highly of Mrs. Mituin’s 
powers. She knows all there is to be known about propor. 
tion and restraint; she is in fact an artist. Pity and terror 
dominate the book, which must add to the author's 
already great reputation. 








A quizzical humour and a real knowledge of the game 
combine to make Mr. H. N. WeTHerep’s The Perfect Golfer | 
(MeTuveEN, 7/6) as easy and amusing as it is instructive to | 





the owners of a stolen camel F 
can think it a fair equivalent 
for time and labour spent to 
tramp a matter of three 
hundred miles, ee 
anything up to a quarter-of- 
« million beasts on the way, 
and be able to identify and 
recover their own in the 
end after eighteen months’ 
search. Major C. 8. JARvis,| ~~. oh 3, 
Governor of Sinai, vouches ie amen 
a 








for the exploit, having him- 
self suffered much from those | ——————- 
with whom time is not a 
dimension but a state of 
mind. In Yesterday and To- 
day in Sinai (BLackwoop, 
15/-), having outlined the 
history of that much- A 
trampled land from Mosxs; , a ° 
to Kine Batpwin II., and; - A : ’ 
from NAPOLEON to the Aus- \ y) 
tralians, he passes to a theory 1 

of the engulfing of the; ~ aed 
Egyptians that is equalled) - 
in fascination only by his = 
account of recent war against 
one of the Biblical plagues 
—the locusts. Never was 
information so intensive so) A™° 
cheerfully set forth. But at 

then, where else except in “4 = 
Sinai would a thrustful ex- JANG 

hibitor at an agricultural 
show, for instance, think of 
dyeing his broody hen sky- 
blue and her chicks all rain- 
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OUR ACROBATIC DANCERS FIX UP THE WINDOW-Ct RTAINS 
AT HOME. 


jread. In a brief preface Mr. | 
WerTHERED almost apologises | 
for embarking on a ‘task | 
which *‘my son and daughter | 
had already declined” to | 
tackle; but no apologies are | 
needed. At once he takes us | 
into his confidence and says | 
that the perfect golfer has 

never existed nor is ever 
likely to exist. Moreover he | 
proceeds to state that it 

would be “entirely disas- | 
trous” for the game if such | 
a phenomenon, male or fe- | 
male, were to appear. And 

surely no man has more right 

than Mr. WETHERED to speak 

with authority for both sexes. | 
i Roughly the book is divided | 
i into two parts: the game _ 
itself and those who have | 
'gained great distinction in 
the playing of it. As regards | 
the players, whether he is | 
| referring to the heroes of the | 
| past or the champions of | 
\to-day, Mr. WerTHERED’s | 
‘eriticisms are always sound | 
'and most laudably discreet. 
| And of golf as a game he 


| . . 
|writes both sensibly and 


, KEL, |charmingly. The illustra- 
iil py f | tions, though in my opinion 
Se Sy L Wh ‘far too few, are excellent. 









































SS 


| einai 


Ursula Dolling, the little 
______| girl who played such an 





bow-wise, to catch the judge’s eye? 


to litigation, instead of raiding, as the national sport ; 
but the Arab of the wilderness still refuses to be burdened 
with houses and gardens and all the luxuries that would 
rob him of his open spaces. And Major Jarvis has more 
than a little sympathy with his point of view. 





_ It is probable that in novels dealing with modern life in 
civilised centres the characters are necessarily overwhelmed 


_ by their complicated environment. Conversely, by the 


choice of a simple background, personalities are automatic- 


ally thrown into greater relief. Anyhow, Mrs. Saran 
_ GERTRUDE MILLI, in telling the tragic 
_ Mrs. Aab (Cuatro ann Winvus, 7/6), adds force and point 
_ to her subject by choosing as her scene a nearly exhausted 


ry of The Sons of 








To-day one may | amusing part in Colonel Dam, reappears in The Virtuous 
make the exodus from Egypt to Palestine by road at | Vamp (BLackwoops, 7/6) with, I rejoice to say, her literary 
thirty miles an hour, and the townspeople are taking | 








ambitions unabated. In the previous story Mr. J. SToRER 
CLOUSTON was not, while relating Ursula’s budding efforts 
to become a novelist, entirely successful in suppressing 
himself, but in this sequel he has fitted himself exactly 
into her skin. Ursula, however, is by no means the only 
portrait that Mr. CLoustron has drawn with a humour all 
his own. A Scottish baronet and his butler, a canny doctor 
and a nurse add considerably to the pleasure of reading 
a tale that moves smoothly to a happy ending. When | 
first made Ursula’s acquaintance I was doubtful whether 
she would become one of Mr. CLouston’s happiest creations. 
That doubt is now removed, and I hope that the budding 
novelist will grow up very slowly and that Mr. CLoustToN 
will continue to guide a career which so many of his 
readers will be eager to follow. 


— ees —<$—<—$—$—— 
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CHARIVARIA. 
Tue description of Sir AvusTEN 
| CHAMBERLAIN’S renunciation of his 
claims to office as a beau geste has led 
to the suggestion that he might be 
| made honorary Minister for Foreign 
| Legion affairs. ** 


Among the rules of Parliament which 
| anew M.P. must learn,we are reminded, 
is that he must not speak in debate with 
his head covered. It was, of course, orig- 
inally framed with the object of check- 
ing the practice of talking through the 
hat. * * 
* 


Thousands of Russian turkeys are 
on sale in this country; but confidence 
is felt that timely measures will pre- 

| vent the dumping of [~~ 
Soviet plum-puddings. | 
* * 
* . 

\ woman playwright 
explains that she gave 
up being an actress be- 
cause she couldn't act. | 
Few actresses would | 
consider this a sound 
reason. x * 

a 


An advocate of the | 
claims of Scotland as 
a winter sports play- | 
ground recalls that! 
when he was ski-ing in | 
the Highlands a red! 
deer took a piece of 
chocolatefrom his hand. 


Chamois never do this. 
x * 


* 
“Tt is only the in-| a ae 
ferior maladjusted in- | 
dividual who seeks |_______ 


emotional relief in such a birdlike act | cate mechanism for recording the heart- 
as whistling,” says Dr. Caaries G. | beats and breathing, which it is said to| cold. Serves them right for putting on 
. be almost impossible to deceive. It is|so many frosts. 


Suaw, Professor of Philosophy at New 
York University. We are bringing this 
to the notice of the butcher’s boy. 

* * 

nm" * 

The ex-Lord Mayor of MANCHESTER 
reports that there are twenty-seven 
Manchesters in the United States; but 
he does not appear to have ascertained 
whether they say to-day what a corre- 
sponding number of Londons will say 
to-morrow. * * 


| A traveller on the Underground, 
| writing to the Press, complains that 


| 
| he has not been able to secure a seat | 
Surely it is 


| for the last three weeks 


| up to Sir OswaLp Mostey to make 


him an honorary member of the New} 


d. , 
Party. — 
* 


| 

Icelanders, we learn, perform an 
| annual ceremony of thanking one an- 
| other for the summer and wishing one 
& ; : 


_PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHAR 


|another a happy winter. We are not 


another on the depressions. 
* * 
R ob 
On reading that famous people are 
among those who have carved or 
scratched their names or initials on the 
hide of a rhinoceros at the Zoo, we 
venture to suggest that the skins of 
collectors of autographs are generally 
adapted to this method. 
* * 
Ashop-lifter was stated to have made 
a practice of borrowing money from 
shop-assistants and not repaying them. 
This lends colour to the suspicion that 
shop-lifters are unprincipled. 
* * 


* 
The lie-detector in the Scientific 


Crime Laboratory at Chicago is a deli- | 


| \ | composition too difficult for the average 
told whether they commiserate one | jazz band to play. This is certainly a 


| 
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step in the right direction. 
* * 


* 

“In some theatres,”’ says a writer, 
“‘the interval between the Acts is known 
as an intermission,” when really it 
should be called a reprieve. 

* * 


* 
Irish wolf-hounds are the tallest dogs 
in the world. If they stand still on the 
road they are frequently run under by 





two-seaters. *.* 


Bloomsbury has féted a charwoman 
who writes poetry. We ourselves should 
welcome a poet who could be useful 
in the spring-cleaning. 

* * 


* 
A choir of London Welshmen in- 





ILD THINGS, WHICH OF US WAS ACTUALLY 


BEASTLY THING ?” 


a moving thought that GeorcE Wasnh- 
INGTON had no opportunity to test it. 
x * 


x 
At Birmingham a man was fined for 


assaulting another man with whom he | 
was playing dominoes. We have always | 
held that this game is rougher than| Pompey was a little too good for Chel- 


halma. se 
a” 


An engine-driver was 
stunned by a chestnut. 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


recently | 
Similar trag- | 


edies occur every night in the stalls of | 


our music-halls. 4 » 
* 


| 


ton keys, screw-drivers and pliers in a 


pregnable tin of sardines. 
* 


~*~ 
An American has produced a jazz 


VOL. CLXXXI,. 


surglars left a set of jemmies, skele- | 


London house. The occupant is over- | 
|joyed and intends to make a serious | 
lattempt to break into a hitherto im- | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


a disease.” 


tges cludes two dairymen | 
and a milk roundsman. 
Cambrian composers 
should welcome the op- 
portunity for a setting 


for three yodels. 
* * 


* 

No attempt has ever 
been made to broad- 
cast the cries of a wild- 
cat, we read. And yet 
there seem to have 
been several on our set 
the other night. 

* * 


An Acton boy can 
support a baby car on 
his chest for a minute. 
|A London policeman | 
has held up our saloon 
for fifteen minutes with 


one hand, 
* * 





DRIVING THE 


Complaints are being 
made that many London theatres are 


** 
A paragraphist remarks that M. 
PADEREWSKI is still a magnet for the 
musical. The Magnetic Pole, in fact. 
* * 


* 
According to a football report, 
sea. Yet Chelsea is good enough for 


AUGUSTUS. 








THE DOUBLE EVENT. 


[“ Wealth,” says a social critic, “is only 


Goop Doctor, when I called on you 
To renovate my health, 

You told me I was in for ‘flu, 
Not sickening for wealth. 


Not only through your constant. skill 
My first disease has passed, 
But you have banished by your bill 





All danger of the last. 


| 


: 
a) 
! 
‘ 
‘ 
a 
; 
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ANOTHER VICTORIAN REVIVAL. 


One person emerges from the late 
electoral conflict with flying colours, 
having gained an undreamt-of triumph, 
having defended a hope forlorn, having 

overturned the opinion of nearly all 
deep thinkers in this island and abroad. 

No, not a person—a personification. 

It is dear good Democracy who is eat- 
ing hearty to-day, and singing as she 
sews, and rapping the knuckles of 
poor little Fascism, shrinking little 
Autocracy and discomfited little Dic- 
| tatorship. 
_ For I don’t know how long I have 
heard no good word said of Demo- 
cracy. I was dining somewhere or other 
a year or two ago and tried to defend 
_ Democracy. I was laughed to scorn. No 
sensible man, it appeared, had a good 
word to say for the poor old thing. The 
voice of the people was the voice of a 
fool. Any kind of government was 
better than that. 

It does truly seem strange to me that 
| so many right-minded persons are pat- 
| ting Democracy on the back to-day. 
_ A correspondent of The Times actually 
_ quotes Mr. Rupyarp KIPLING in 
| support of Democracy, whereas it 

used to be necessary to ask Mr. G. K. 
CHESTERTON to say a few words on her 
behalf, 

I maintain, therefore, that the full 
results of the poll have not yet come in. 
Signor Mussoimt has not spoken. I 
can imagine no severer blow to a man’s 
philosophy than that which he must 
have received when the news was 
brought to him in Rome that national 
unity could be obtained without castor- 

oil. In speech after speech for years he 
has been calling Democracy the Italian 
for a dead dog or a broken idol or a 
Will-o’-the-wisp. And that too in a 
part of Europe where Democracy was 
more or less born and bred. 

MustarHa Kemat cannot have been 
pleased. I am told that he has done 
marvels with the dictatorship. When 
he told Turkey to wear bowler-hats 
and certain fatuous old reactionaries 
continued to wear the fez he hanged 

_ them. That taught them what National 

Unity means. But England at this 

hour, by order of an overwhelming 

majority of freely-elected representa- 


| tives, could order us all to wear turbans | ask 


| to-morrow and no one could say that 
| Democracy had not given a mandate 


| for the change. 
ieved. We can 


STALIN must be 

have a Five-Years’ Plan if we like. Its 
terms can be made known as soon as 
Mr. MacDona.p has had it typewritten 
and the voice of the people will have 
decreed it. 


Where exactly does Hrrier stand ? 








It must be annoying to a man who, in| 


order to create a National Party, has | 
to put his voters into helmets and make 
them form fours all day, to hear how | 
dear old Auntie Democracy came 
shuffling up to reeord her vote i) 
elastic-sided boots and with a string- | 
bag containing vegetables, pulled off | 
a five-hundred majority and then went | 
quietly home to tea. 

But perhaps nobody looks quite so| 
silly as the potential dictators of Eng- | 
land. I am sorry for one of them, for 
he seems to have got nothing out of his | 
new theory of statecraft except a few | 
bangs in the eye. The T.U.C., which | 
was always exploding crackers under | 
the feet of poor old Democracy and | 
shouting at her because she had a weak | 
heart and bundling her unceremoni- | 
ously into railway-carriages, now has to | 
touch its cap when she passes and give | 
her a seat in the tube. Even the Press | 
Lords, although they were kind to 
Democracy, for she is an influential | 
customer, were nevertheless not only | 
always telling her what she ought to} 
think, but even what she was thinking, 
received a surprise. Democracy did far 
more than they expected of her, and in 
one or two cases took a line of her own. 
She returned Members of the National 
Party to Parliament, though they 
hadn’t, the Press Lords told her, the 
ghost of a chance in getting in. 

I have even read leaders since the 
Election in which Democracy was 
urged not to be too hard on the poor 
little Labour Party which had been 
trying to dictate to her; as though the | 
Press Lords somehow had a soft spot | 
in their hearts for all the other would- | 
be autocrats. It almost seems to be 
feared that too much flattery may go to 
Democracy’s head. She may trample | 
on the rights of minorities with her | 
elastic-sided boots. | 

Our historians, our publicists have | 
to be considered as well. There may | 
have been books in the press—in fact | 
there must have been books—which | 
proved conclusively that popular re- | 
presentation had been a failure, that | 
the hour was ripe for tyranny and a| 
strong hand. I think they may lose | 
their sale. Lecturers who are about to | 
go forth and fulminate azainst Demo- | 
cracy throughout the country will be | 
ed by earnest secretaries to recon- 
sider the title of their discourse. Ardent 
patriots who were ready to take down 
the old blunderbuss from the wall and 
defend the liberty of their native land 
must be mee faint twinge of disap- 

intment at the thought that they will 

ave to spend their evenings reading 
Hansard instead. In fact, if any old 
popular favourite playing year by year 
to declining audiences ever staged a 








come-back, it is this old Democracy of 
ours for whom, they used to say, we 
won the War. Her grey hair is become 
golden. Her face is lifted. She can 
afford this winter to buy herself new 
frocks and jumpers of British material 
and British made. Evor. 








NOVEMBER SEASIDE. 

YESTERDAY morning 

I’d nothing much to do, 
The news in the newspapers 

Made me feel blue; 
So I went walking 

By the beaches bare 
And heard the Sea calling 

Folk who weren’t there. 


Little folk with buckets, 
Little folk with spades, 

Little chaps with little on. 
Ditto little maids, 

Little fingers rummaging 
For all the silly toys 

The Sea keeps in hidey-holes 
For little girls and boys. 


The Sea looked disconsolate, 
I felt bad; 

“Sea!” I said, “ remember— 
Remember, old lad, 

Tides keep a-turning, 
Seasons do the same; 

Soon will come the little friends 
Back to their game. 





“Neap tide and spring tide, 
Old and new moon; 

Carry on, carry on— 
You ’ll see them next June; 

Roll away the winter months, 
Ebb-tide and flow; 

You’ve only got to wait, 
But—I’ve got to go. 


“You'll miss your babies 
As the days dawdle by, 
But in June you'll get them back 
again; 
Not so I. 
I’ll hit the gorgeous East, 
Where babies mustn’t be, 
Next June and next June 
And next June,Sea!” H.B. 








“ A huge beard containing ten move-panels 
was used for displaying the election results 
in the Savoy Restaurant.”—Local Paper. 


The rumour that Mr. Saaw was behind | 
it was later denied. 
“TInterviewé & Seaham, M. MacDonald a 
déclaré : | 
Nous avons tout lieu de nous réjouir de | 
deux faits: la vietoire de M. Thomas ct la 
facon dont sir Herbert Samuel l’a emporté 


sur son adversaire lord Darwen.” 

Belgian Paper. 
Lord Seaham was an even more dis- 
gruntled nobleman. 


| 
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Mistress. “Way, HERE COMES THE VICAR IN A BIRETTA!” 
You’p HAVE THOUGHT HE'D HAVE HAD A BRITISH CAR.’ 


Maid. “Lor! 




















THE LEGACY. 


“On, Battersby,” I said, “I’m afraid 
our golf on Saturday will have to be 
off. Margery is dragging me out to 
Ealing to visit an invalid aunt.” 

Battersby appeared to me to wince. 

“Ealing?” he said in a hollow tone. 
“You're not going to that place? I 
used to live there once. Had a small 
villa near the Broadway Station; but 
what with one thing and another I had 
to leave in a hurry.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with 
Ealing?” 

“There’s nothing the matter with 
Ealing; it’s a delightful spot, and I’m 
sure your aunt will be glad to see you. 
{ had a good deal of trouble there, 
that’s all. It was when I was living at 
Haling that my uncle died suddenly 
and left me half his estate.” 

Battersby had been fishing about in 
his pockets and produced a folded 
sheet of notepaper, yellow and faded. 
He handed it to me and I saw at once 
that it was a lawyer's letter, neatly 

| typed, : 
| “Read that,” he said. “I have kept 
| it ever since.” 


“Dear Mr. Batrerssy” (I read),— 


“T am happy to be able to inform you 
that under the will of your late uncle, 
Ephraim Battersby, you become pos- 
sessed of a very large share of his 
Warwickshire estate. Your uncle, you 
will remember, was a keen naturalist 
and owner of one of the finest private 
z008 in the country. This collection is 
now being divided among the legatees, 
and your own share is being forwarded 
to you by rail to-day. I shall be glad, 
therefore, if you will kindly acknow- 
ledge receipt of the following specimens : 





1 African Python, 3 Friendly Leaf- 


Eared Mice, | Black-faced Kangaroo | 


° e . . | 
tive Parrot, 8 American Bison, 1 Gory | 


Mud Terrapin and 1 Stinkpot Mud | 
Terrapin. 
Apologising for this short notice and | 
trusting that the consignment will | 
arrive in sound condition, 
I remain, Yours sincerely, 
ALEXANDER BUTTERWORTH, 
p.p. Butterworth, Prebble & | 
Butterworth.” 
I handed the letter back to Battersby. | 
“That must have given you a bit of a | 
shock,” I said. 
“Shock! My dear fellow, I was scared | 


necked Chameleons, 2 Axolotls (trans-| reply. Then I went round to the post- 


tailed Salamanders, 2 Carolina Box! firm. It cost me thirteen-and-six, but 
Tortoises, 3 Fulvous Tree Ducks, 1 | I felt it was worth it if it staved off the 
Naked-throated Bell-bird, 1 Sooty|invasion of Ealing by Flap-necked 
Mangabey, 16 Red Howling Monkeys, | Chameleons and Red Howling Monkeys. 
1 Crab-eating Dog, 2 Lion Cubs, 2|When I returned the men were off- 
Rusty Tiger Cats, 1 Northern Blue-| loading the vans at my back-gate.” 
tongued Skink, 2 Stump-tailed Skinks, | “The consignment had arrived, 
1 Hairy Armadillo, 2 Bosman’s Pottos, | then?” 

26 Malay Orange - bellied Flower-| “Very much so. 
Peckers, Malayan Yellow-vented | was cluttered up with crates and cages 
Bulbuls, | Occipital Blue Pie, 6 Ornate }and the bison were grazing quietly on 








~ 





(aged), 4 Southern Elephant Seal, 6| stiff. I put a trunk-call through to this | 
Little Bifasciated Sunbirds, 4 Flap- | man Butterworth, but could get no | 





formed), 1 False Moccasin, 29 Long- | office and sent a long telegram to the | 


Our little garden 


Lorikeets, 10 Indian Cobras, 1 Sealing- | the patch of lawn in front of the house. 
wax Snake, 1 Sumpah Sumpah, | Fes- | But several of the boxes had been care- | 
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lessly fastened and there : was some 
confusion. It was an inspiring sight to 
see our Friendly Leaf-eared Tweeny- 
maid, broom in hand, striving gal- 
lantly to prevent the Malayan Yellow- 
vented Bulbuls and the Little Bifas- 
ciated Sunbirds from finding their way 
into the maw of the African Python 
The Crab-eating Dog was digging 
feverishly in the lobelia-bed in search 
of crabs, the Festive Parrot was dancing 
a solemn drunken cachuca on the box 
containing the Gory and Stinkpot Mud 
Terrapins, and the Red Howling Mon- 
keys were howling imprecations at the 
capitalist system. Meanwhile the whole 
neighbourhood was thoroughly roused, 
and a crowd had assembled in the road 
before the house. Somehow or other the 
news had leaked out.” 

“A Little Bifasciated Sunbird must 
have told them,” I suggested. 

“Well, some of the neighbours were 
pretty wild, I can tell you. Old Colonel! 
Bludgeon from next-door was especially 
fierce. It appears the twenty-six Malay 
Orange-bellied Flower - peckers had 
been making whoopee in his orchid- 
house, and he was disposed to be un- 
reasonable about it until I introduced 
him to the ten Indian Cobras. He re- 
cognised them. But it was the noise 
that really worried the neighbourhood 
You can have no idea what an appall- 
ing din a barrel-load of monkeys makes 
until you dump one in the back-garden 
of a suburban villa and put a box of 
Rusty Tiger Cats on top of it.” 

‘“T'll take your word for it,” I said 
‘But what had Mrs. Battersby to say 
to all this?” 

“Emily ? She locked herself into the 
bathroom and refused to come out. It 
was stupid of her, because the bath was 
the obvious place for the Southern 
Elephant Seal, and besides I wanted 
my lunch; but when I argued with her 
through the keyhole she said the 
kitchen range was choked up with 
Long-tailed Salamanders and I had 
better eat the Occipital Blue Pie—it 
was the only pie I would get in that 
house. She was right about the Sala- 
manders, though; and, what is more, 
the Sooty Mangabey, true to form, had 
wedged itself halfway up the kitchen 
chimney. Lunch was out of the ques- 
tion. 

Battersby paused and thoughtfully 
filled his pipe. “‘ You know,” he said, 
‘“there’s a lot of dishonesty in the 
world, and I’m afraid Ealing is no 
exception.” 

“Indeed ? 
that?” 


What makes you say 


got my Sumpah Sumpah. I wouldn't 
| put it past old Colonel Bludgeon to 
have po nimaapyne ee-aemntine. You see 
ae 
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Lady (trying on large fur-coat). 
“ Unuisrakastr, Moppom.” 


Costumier. 
































“How po I Loox IN rr?” 








7 te ‘ele phone d to the authorities at the 
Zoo and persuaded them to take over | 
the whole 
figure 
and carted 


all the beasts away, but| 


| when they came to check the inventory 


‘Well, some scoundrel in Ealing has | 


the Sumpah Sumpah was missing. 


must be somewhere in Ealing still, 


unless Colonel Bludgeon killed it. If} 
going there on Saturday you | 


you re 
might keep a look- out for it. 
**T’m afraid,” I said, 


consignment at a nominal | 
They sent round that afternoon | ‘ 


| Colonel Bludgeon, 
It | done with my Sumpah Sumpah.” 


“T haven’t the | | of fawn georgette. 





faintest idea what a Sumpah Sumpah 


looks like.” 


** Neither have I,” 


replied Battersby. | 
‘I was hoping you might be able to tell | 


me. Anyway, if you do happen to meet | 


ask him what he’s 








a rea Which we Leave Unasked. 


| ‘The bride was attended by two brides- 
Both were nearly attired in dresses 
-Lincolnshire Paper. 


| maids. 
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FEU DE JOIE. 


I am no kill-joy, brothers, but must 
this frightful Fawkes affair continue 
_down the years? The mere fact that 
_ Parliament was saved from a nasty ex- 
_ plosion a very long time ago seems the 
| flimsiest excuse for all the sufferings 
_ inflicted on the present generation. 

First of all, the od Ag with 

black faces and the g for gold who 
pester the citizen in the streets. I am 
no kill-joy nor miser, brothers, and I 
will readily give the little darlings a 
penny for the guy on the memorial day, 
or even the day before. But Fawkes 
did his gunpowder act, I understand, on 
November 5th, and the little darlings, 


two years ago; how the bottle burst, 
cut dy’s hand in two places and 
nearly removed Daddy’s right eye. 
Nobody pays the smallest attention; 
or, rather, the children laugh heartily. 
In October I say simply and firmly that 
after a considerable experience of 
modern warfare I have a strong objec- 
tion to loud bangs; that no one really 
knows which way a rocket is going off; 
and that anyhow J do not like fireworks. 
On November Ist I observe that the 
weather is treacherous and the doctor’s 
bill already large, and what in the world 





is the point of exposing the little lungs 
to the cold night-air? On November | 
4th I say bitterly that it’s all very well | 
for the women of the household who | 





Ih inspired, no doubt, by the spread of 


skulk at the base with the children, but | 


exhibition of the decorative and colour- 
ful effects which can be obtained by 
the use of explosives! And we give 
them money, not “for the Constitution” 
but “for the guy’’—the villain of the 
piece! Really, it is a wonder that both 
Houses of Parliament are not blown up 
every sixth of November by an army 
of enthusiastic children intent on 
having a second firework night! 

Is there any parallel to this extra- 


ordinary festival? I can think of none. | 


If one of our Kings had had a narrow 
escape from drowning we should not 
celebrate the event by encouraging our 
children to push their parents into 
rivers on a winter’s night. If we wish 
to deter the young from the practice 
of assassination we do not get out our 









ae education, now begin to 
it badger the wayfarer in 
He the middle of October. 
They begin their opera- 
tions earlierevery year: 
very soon they will be 
as premature as the 
Christmas numbers. 
The craze for speed is 
i everywhere ; already 
we have to write our 
Christmas _ stories * 
June, and presently 
these little black devils 

darlings will be de- 
manding pennies for 
the guy as we dance 
round the maypole. 
There is nothing, by 
the way, to distinguish 
them from highway- 
men. IfyouorI blacked 
ourfaces and demanded 
money from pedestri- 
ans in the Strand we 
should be locked up, 


Kf 
Lif 








Vj |) Mi 
thee pe 
VS J, 
“WHat ABOUT A SHAMPOO?” 
“WHAT ABOUT A NICE SCALP-MASSAGE ?” 


| 


if 


’ 


“No.” 


ae.” 
“I KNOW WHAT—HAVE THE EYEBROWS PLUCKED.” 





COLN’S death. 


martyrs by 


cape of the House of 
Commons from death 


tons of gunpowder in 
the most 
possible manner! 

Very odd, is it not? 
| And, as I think I said 
| before, no one really 
|knows which way a 
+. | rocket will go off. 
| Aswewrite, the Had- 








intact; but who knows 


——_—_, 


pistols and fire them 

off on the day of Lrv- | 
We do | 
not commemorate the | 
burning of the ancient | 
burning | 
each other at the stake. | 
And yet wedo definitely | 
commemorate the es- | 


attractive | 


dock frame is happily | 


how much of it will re- | 


| Press ? 





and rightly. 

And, as usual, the pedestrians bear 
the brunt. All through the Fawkes 
season there should be mobile guy-boys 
on motor-bieyeles—as on flag-days 
there should be flying flag-girls—to 
make the motorist suffer like the rest 
of us. 

That is one horror. Then, no sooner 
have we fathers escaped from the little 
darlings in the street than the little 
darlings in the home assault us. To- 

_ wards the end of the summer holidays 
the dread word “ fireworks” creeps into 
_ the house; and no Daddy that 1 know 
of is ingenious or strong enough to get 
it out again. In August I say firmly 
_ that I did not escape a violent death on 
_the Western Front in order to be 
maimed or blinded in my own back- 
_ garden. In September I recall how one 
, of those innocent-looking little fire- 
| works slipped down into the beer- 


things off? 
knows which way a rocket will go off.| often are), and we used to lure them 
On November 5th the firework-party|in on Detonation Day and make 
takes place as usual. | them cause explosions for the children. 

The object of all this, I understand,| But they have left the district (who 
is to make us remember the fifth of|}can blame them?), and there is a 
November, the gunpowder treason | hideous possibility that Haddock him- 


events in English history, be impressed | to all those packets of peril at the 
upon our memories with celebrations | bottom of the garden. 
in private gardens and money-collec-| I don’t mind a quiet little Catherine- 
tions in the public streets? To point | wheel or two (why “Catherine,” by 
the lesson, I take it, (1) that treason is|the way?); but the only fireworks 
wrongful, and (2) that any attempt to| which Daddy really enjoys are the 
blow up the House of Commons will be | Roman Candles, which go off at inter- 
punished. vals with gentle plops in different 
But what a strange way is this in |colours. But even they remind me of 
which to ram the moral home! We | Mr. Verey’s lights, which went off just 
want to discourage our children from jas gently, but illuminated No Man’s 
using explosives against the Crown and | Land at awkward moments. And, as a 





| bottle just as Daddy was lighting it 





Constitution, so we give them a grand | matter of fact, it was a sort of baby 





Y 


. 


~ 








main when we go to | 
There used to | 
what about poor Daddy, who has to go| be a couple of tame bachelors in | 
into the firework-line and let thedarned | the neighbourhood (“very good with | 
I add that no one really | children ’’—as bachelors, unlike fathers, | 


and plot. And why must this, of all the | self may have to put a trembling taper | 











by gunpowder by blow- | 
ing off thousands of | 
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Roman Candle that fell i 
caused bottle to explode and nearly 
removed poor Daddy’s right eye; so 
Daddy could quite easily get through 
the year without his ration of Roman 
Candles. 

As for the little boxes which go off 
with vast bangs almost before Daddy 
has ignited them—as for those infernal 
squibs which dart in and out through 
Daddy’s legs like whizz-bangs—what 
exactly is the fun, the civic significance 
of these inventions? And as for those 
expensive rockets which go off like 
high-velocity 5°9’s—well, no one, as I 
think I have hinted, really knows which 
way they will go. And then, worst of 
all perhaps, there are those odd packets 
which are found at the close of the 
proceedings, when Daddy is about to 
sneak off—mysterious things with ends 
all over them. Daddy has not the least 
idea which end should be ignited, and 
Daddy has not the fortitude to say so 
but he tries one of the ends. 

I am all for discouraging the v 
| destruction of any legislative body ; but 
| Leannot be persuaded that it is w ise to 
| call attention once a year to the rare 


iolent 


nto the bottle. 


DO BLOW ABOUT!” 
you KNow, °M.’ 


LEAVES 
THE WIND, 


How DREADFULLY 


‘An 


THE 
es Gardene IT's 


attempts which have been made in the | BOVINE AMBITION. 

past. [fit is necessary to commemorate | 

the discomfiture of seditious Persons | fessor Hoppay, “you should study cows. 

let it be done by all means in a! We took a dozen silk stockings out of the 

decorative and dignified manner. Let | stomach of a cow which had munched them 

there be bonfires. for example. A bon- | off @ clothes-line.”-——Evening Paper.} 

fire is a fine thing; and a fairly safe|O HONOURABLE cow that chewed 

thing; and all the nation’s enemies may | The silken leg’s similitude, 

be burned in effigy twice nightly for all| Hoping perhaps the selfsame wove 

[ care. But do not ask poor Daddy,| Would prank your hide with pink 

who, by the exercise of unusual pre- | and mauve, 

cautions, escaped a violent end in the | Take for your efforts to grow smarter 

Great War, to fire off rockets in memory | Your well-earned Order of the Garter, 

of Mr. Fawkes, especially as (and the | Henceforth in Bull’s Debrett to rank 

fact may be worth recording once | As Matron of the Silken Prank, 

more) no one really knows which Way | And since your daily brimming pails 
A. PH. Were nourished on the Bargain Sales 

ere i'That brought to wash “One Dozen 

A Side-Splitting Game. Silk,” 








[For real eccentricities of diet,” says Pro- 


a rocket is going off. 











‘Too slow in getting the ball away, he| Your milk is now indeed the milk 
was frequently a. by D. B. mare Of human kindness. We ‘ll for proof 
if. smart ¢ slusive, an te ai on " 
wh self, smart and elusive ane ec ™S | Forget that you ’ve a cloven hoof, 
merry dance. Edinburgh Paper. 4 . 
And wish together—not by halves— 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge. — Choral | Success to all your silken calves. 
Clerkship, value £50 a year, for three years. = 
There is a Vacancy for a Bass in October, | Candid Advertisers. 
1932. idvt. in Daily Paper. “Frest or att Iris Aes. 


We should have thought it was thirstier | 
work than that. 


Nowe Can Toveu Ir.” 
Advt. in Irish Paper. 
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GETTING TO GRIPS WITH SCIENCE. 


Scrence is so much in—or should I 
say “on” ¢—the air these days that we 
can searcely help thinking a deal 
about it, can we? Quite rightly too, 
because with all these scientists getting 
together, so to speak, around the micro- 
phone, and Mr, H. G. Wetts bursting 
out so delightfully again in that terse 
cheery way of his—well, the least we 
can do is to try to help by thinking 
about science as hard as we can. 

Now in attempting to a grip on 
modern science it is paramount 
importance that we should commence 
by clarifying our conceptions and our 
thought processes and all that. Let 
clarity be our watchword. Professor 
J. Argravr Taomsox, unless I am 
gravely mistaken, is absolutely with 
me on this point. My Unele John in 
his day was equally insistent. I remem- 
ber so well his declaring time and again 
that there was “nothing like clarity.” 
Or was it “claret”? Anyway, I feel 
certain that were he alive now he would | 
be tremendously enthusiastic. He was | 
that sort of man. 

With a view to helping you to clarify 
vour conceptions and other things and 
to prepare you to some extent to face 
the winter's scientific campaign I took 
the trouble to make extensive notes 
throughout one of the earlier broad- 
cast lectures. I felt it only right to do 
this because, next to experiments with 
fundamental things like solvents and 
Bunsen burners, scientific investigation 
does depend so tremendously upon 
making notes. Besides which even the 
smallest inaccuracy can prove very 
detrimental to a scientific reputation. 

| expect most of you, whether you | 
have wanted to or not, have become | 
sufficiently ““seience-minded” by now | 
to be able to grasp something of the | 
significance of these notes of mine as | 
they stand. So I give you the more im- | 
portant of them in all their stark | 
technicality :— 


Science. What is it? | 

Query a something-or-other body of 
knowledge. 

The world. Matter. Atoms, Elec- | 
trons. Thingmajigs. Radiation. 





(a2) What happens when 7? does 
something ? 
Interpretations of science. Evolu- 
tion. What next, if anything ? 


(6) Livingstone. an 
Cigarette. Smoke. 
(c) All change. 
Energy and all that. 
structible. 
The law of thingumbobs, 
What does it matter? 


in chair. 


Query inde- 


vation was mainly inaudible owing to dog 
barking at laundry-man. (6) This bothered 
me a good deal afterwards, but you need 
not worry. It has nothing to do with famous 
explorer. Refers to interruption by wife 
asking me to note alteration of Snagley’s 
telephone exchange. Should read Living- 
stone. (c) Scientifically, not railway-porterly, 
speaking. 

I think I may say that, granted 
sufficient clarity of thought processes, 
these notes speak for themselves. 

Here, then, is a simple outline of the 
results of my scientific ponderings so 
far. You will no doubt perceive that 
I have not attempted to do more than 
deal in an introductory manner with 
science as a whole. I[ admit quite 
frankly that it is possible to go a good 
deal further. After all, you will ex- 


doubtedly the least efficient caddie in 
the whole European zone. 

Why she fascinated it is difficult to 
say, for she gave you the first impres- 
sion that she had been carelessly 
sketched out by someone with a faulty 
sense of perspective. Angular, tall, 
formidable ; dressed unvaryingly in jet- 
black of a depressing length; undeni- 
ably astigmatic, a pessimist to within 
an inch of the pin and an incorrigible 
selector of the wrong club, she used, 
this time last year, to slither along be- 
hind me in flapping sand-shoes, like an 
elderly Gothic lamp-post on its way to 
a funeral, strangely content that for 
the time being my bag should hang 
upon its arm. 

And yet I fell immediately under her 





claim very pertinently, there are many | sway. If at times it was disconcerting 
sciences. That is true. The French | to have a caddie who trampled habitu- 
philosopher, Comrr, counted no fewer ally on the ball and who reserved for 
than six. That was years ago, and any- | moments of extreme crisis an unpretty 
way I fancy ComTe was a very difficult | trick with her front teeth which gave 
man to live with. There must be a lot | the effect of distant bagpipes, what was 
more by now. la passing irritation beside the know- 


Besides, we are fortunate nowadays | ledge that I possessed a tame tigress | 


in having so many aspects and applica-| not only prepared but eager to do 
tions of science. We have science in the | battle for me? When, for instance, an 
kitchen, science in the nursery, science | unfortunate small boy was discovered 





in the cow-shed and all manner of de- | behind a bunker in the act of pocketing | 


lightful ramifications. imy ball, Geneviéve leapt upon him 
Then, quite apart from such forms of| with eerie cries and my big golf- 
science as chemistry, geology and so on | umbrella, and I only just restrained her 
being jolly good things in themselves,|from taking a divot from the child. 
you have to ask yourselves what they | And when old Colonel Bluffunder, whom 
mean to you. In these times, when | I disliked, hit a better spoon-shot than 
everyone who is anybody “‘reacts”’ to| usual and got me full-pitch in the small 
almost everything in some way or an-| of my back, she let fly at him in such 
other, that is a frightfully important shrill and furious argot that for the rest 
question. I must try some day to help| of the week he remained mercifully on 
you find an answer to it. Meanwhile 1| the beach. In anger she became an in- 
would again urge you very, very em- | expressibly noble spectacle. 
phatically to let clarity be your watch-| | very soon got used to being handed 
word. D.C. 





. loften over-fastidious, and in any case 
GENEVIEVE. it would have been absurd to expect 

In deference to Mr. SNowpsEN and| somebody else’s grandmother to be 
still more to the indisposition of my pet | bothered with a littie detail like that. 
pounds, I am resigned to the fact that; During the three weeks that | was 
the upland bunkers of St. Jean-les-Pins | under Geneviéve'’s protection I learnt 
shall not encompass me this autumn.| almost everything there was to be 
But it is hard to keep from thinking| known about her. She wasn’t really 
regretfully of Genevieve. 
At St. Jean-les-Pins there are three | delikatessen shop in the village and 
sorts of caddie. There is the Infant (of | owned a two-seater. Her four sons were 


| either sex and less than brassie-height), | fishermen. Her eldest grandson was the 


a class to be avoided, since it is apt to| mechanic of the yellow fiying-boat 
fall into a coma under the sheer weight | which lived in the harbour and which 


of the clubs, thereby spoiling the 
serenity of the conscience and eventu- 
ally forcing one to carry the wretched 
things oneself ; the Coy Maiden, terribly 
prone to sniggering on the tee, le coup 
@ eil, and beetling off to the next fair- 
way in search of a bit of gossip; and, 
thirdly, the Grim Widow. Of this last 
category was Genevieve, the most fas- 





Notes to the Notes : (a) This important obser- 


= 


cinating and at the same time un- 


took people round the bay on the days 
when its engine started. She was no 
fanatic, but she believed firmly in the 
after-life, in the futility of all forms of 
government and in the absolute superi- 
ority of red wine over white. For other 
women she had little use. But the one 
thing I could never discover was why 
she bothered to be a caddie. Assuredly 
it was not for any love of golf, for 





/my putter on the tee. We golfers are | 


} 


a widow at all. Her husband kept the 
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DON'T SEEM 





Commandant (who has asked several abort questions on Map-reading, to budding Territorial Officer). “ You 
rO KNOW VERY MUCH ABOUT A MAP. How ON EARTH po YOU FIND YOUR WAY ABOUT?” 
Budding Territorial Officer. “Ou, BETWEEN THE GUIDE-POSTS, Sm, AND THE A.A, MEN I MANAGE QUITE WELL.” 





which she never evinced the slightest 
enthusiasm. 

A bitter thought that at this moment 
the clubs of another may be rattling 
on her gaunt shoulder—the glittering 
clubs of some fat blighter who has dis- 
obeyed Mr. SNowpDeEN, and who is any 
way too stupid to comprehend what a 
jewel and a treasure he has gained 

Never mind, Geneviéve. The pound 

| will recover. Eri 








“For Sale—One Ultra-Violet Ray.” 
Advt. in Indian Paper. 
7 


Couldn't it be bought for the nation ! 


THANKS TO SIR WALTER. 


Nine weeks in a nursing-home— 
Such has been my lot, 

All foul fiends sent cursing home 
By the wizard Scorr. 

Ne’er a detrimental night, 
Ne’er a dismal day 

But Romance’s gentle Knight 
Cleared the clouds away. 

Would you all the braver lie, 
Hale in heart and head? 

Call the tribe of Waverley, 
Sick man, to your bed. 





Introspection’s succubi 
Instantly disperse ; 
While the modern muck you buy 
Would but make them worse. 


To Sir WatrEr’s skill owes lip 
More than lip can tell; 

Nightly ‘neath your pillowslip 
Keep him, and sleep well. 


. its hero is so clean-limbed that he 
will never throw up the sponge.” 
Book-Review in Sunday Paper. 
Someone ought to lend him a vacuum- 
cleaner, 
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DOG AND RABBIT. 


Iv is a popular superstition that the 
log possesses an inherent instinct to 
chase the rabbit. Any dog, you are 
told, will, on the merest whisper of 
“Rabbits!” leap up from sound slum- 
ber and kill the Ser or tear 
round the room in a frenzy, barking 
out that if only you'll tell him just 
where to find the little beggars, the 
rest will be fur and blood, 

Now this is an absolute fallacy— 
unless my dog Mike isn’t a dog at all, 
which is absurd, for he is very obviously 
veveral dog. Yet Mike is, I admit it 
with shame, Not Good at Rabbits. He 
is, to be even more frank, Dambad at 


following his nose and so didn’t see 
them. He arrived at a big hole in the 
middle of the warren, went down it as 
far as a recent heavy meal permitted 
and stayed there in an ecstasy of un- 
accustomed olfactory research, his 
tail morsing his sensations to the 
world. 

He stayed there so long that soon the 
rabbits began to pop up again from the 
other holes round. They sized Mike  « 
at once, I will say, for they didn’t bob 
down again in panic as soon as they saw 
his latter half. They sat up and watched 
in an impressed circle. More and more 
came up as the news got round the 
warren, till soon there was a ring of some 
hundred interested rabbits. It finally 





Rabbits. There is no inherent anti- 


got to be quite a gala. Some of the 





rabbit instinet in Mike; 
he wouldn’t know what 
to do to a rabbit if one 
came into the house. 
Probably he'd help it 
off with its coat and ask 
it to sit down and have 
a drink, 

No doubt the trouble 
is simply that he is a 
town dog. Bought at 
the age of five weeks 
from the breast-pocket 
of a tough egg wearing 
a dingy cotton muffler 
and a persuasive leer, 
in Club Row, Bethnal 
Green, Mike was frankly 
a Cockney from the 
start. Those instincts 
he possessed were 
London,even East End 
ff London, instincts, 
such as to run from a 
policeman, to . search 
dustbins, to comment 








Husband (to Wife). “THesk ROOMS WILL NEVER DO, MY DeAR. Why, 
THERE'S NOT ROOM TO SWING A CAT.” 

Landlady. “I nea youn Pparpon, Sin, BUT NO PETS 
HERE.” 





unfavourably upon 
white spats, ots on. Rabbits meant 
nothing to him. Cats, of course, 
yes. Cate he learnt to chase at a very 
early age to within an absolute inch of 
their turning round and socking him 
across the nose, but to him a rabbit was 
something like the great auk, an ex- 
tinet creature of which he had vaguely 
heard tell from his great-uncle. 

Then we brought him down to the 
country and took him up on the 
Downs, On the Downs are a million. 
and-a-half rabbits—-maybe a few more 
—and Mike soon got the idea that some- 
thing had been missing in his life. He 
lifted up his nose and snuffed, and it 
was like a cross between the dawning of 
young love and the recalling of a long- 
forgotten melody. He gave an excited 
bark and proceeded to hit the trail for 
the nearest rabbit-warren. Some few 
thousand rabbits seattered to right and 





left as he came, but Mike was busy 





~ 


braver young rabbits were hurling 
defiant remarks at Mike's tail ; solicitous 
mothers were calling to young Flopsy- 
Mopsy and Cotton-tail to come up 
nearer and get a good look; three or 
four elderly bucks were keeping the 
crowd back; and I’m not certain an 
enterprising young rabbit with a marked 
hooked nose wasn’t doing a roaring 
trade selling clover and pea-nuts. 

It was all too idyllic and we stole 
softly away. Mike returned after tea 
with the triumphant look of one who 
has very, very nearly caught a glimpse 
of a rabbit. 

For a long while after this Mike and 
rabbits continued on the same unsatis- 
factory footing. They considered him 
a half-wit whom it was beneath them 
to know but good fun to watch; 
while Mike looked on the whole rabbit 
idea as an interesting myth which was, 
however, worth while investigating. 
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The fact, however, that Mike relied on 
his researches upon the sense of smell, 
while the rabbits added those of sight 
and hearing, indicated that the likeli- 
hood of even a chance encounter, let 
alone a formal meeting which might 
ripen into something finer and fuller, 
was pretty remote. 

It was not till a full month after this 
that Mike actually saw his first rabbit. 
The creature loped across the path 
about two yards ahead of Mike. Both 
stopped dead and stared at one an- 
other. Both were equally startled, and 
for a moment the question of whether 
Mike would chase the rabbit or the 
rabbit would chase Mike hung in the 
balance. Then Mike made an in- 
cautious move of, we think, apprehen- 
sion and the rabbit 
hastened on across the 
path and down a hole 
a few yards off. Mike 
at once rushed forward 
to where it had crossed, 





picked up the trail. Un- 
fortunately the rabbit 


right, whereas Mike, all 
in a flutter of agitation, 
proceeded to follow the 
scent from right to left. 
Yelping with excite- 
ment, he followed it un- 
erringly for a quarter- 
of-a-mile up to where 
the rabbit had been 
having a spot of tea 


time for home and bed. 


took the line up again 
to another spot nearly 
- a mile up the hill, 
where the rabbit had hunched. Half- 
an-hour later he was tracking out the 
intricate mazes of some game the 
rabbit had been playing in the fore- 
noon with a few friends. 

Again we left him, figuring out that, 
if the rabbit had been at all far afield for 
| breakfast, Mike wouldn’t have traced 
it home till late in the afternoon. Again 
Mike returned after tea, this time with 


ARE ALLOWED 





fleet for him. 


the summer, when Mike burst suddenly 
into a field alive with feeding rabbits, 
who all made a simultaneous bolt for 
the hedge. Mike chased one a little way, 
then broke off in terror as another, also 
charging blindly for home, actually 
leapt over his back. This was too much 
for our gallant warrior. He turned in 





put his nose down and | 


had crossed from left to | 


The climax came towards the end of 





| 





before it decided it was 


Here he paused for a | 
moment and finally | 


| 


the triumphant air of one who might 
actually have caught a rabbit had not | 
the creature been the merest trifle too | 





























| meeting those rabbits. Give him, says | 
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GRAND MEETING OF FASHION DICTATORS TO 


his tracks and came back to us at a 
terrified gallop. The scramble of the | 
rabbits for home and safety, however, 
had not yet died down, and Mike was | 
momentarily in the position of a lone 
tube-traveller going Citywards in the 
evening rush-hour, The inevitable 
soon happened ; Mike and a rabbit 
collided, And, we blush to have to 
record this, it was Mike who apolo 
gised. Picking himself up, he streaked 
around for us, and within ten yards 
turned a somersault and came to an 
abrupt standstill with a piteous yelp. 
Kor a moment we thought one of the 
fiercer rabbits had savaged him; then 
we discovered that, believe it or not, 
he alone of that horde of scurrying 
creatures was caught by the foot in a 
wire rabbit-snare. 

When the surge had died down and | 
we, though not the rabbits, had stopped | 
laughing, we released him. But Mike | 
is now a changed dog. He keeps close 
to our heels on all walks on the Downs, | 
not daring to venture away for fear of | 
Mike, something he can understand and | 
deal with, like motor-buses. Rabbits | 
are too rough. A.A 
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ROMANCE AND SENTIMENT. | 


LAND of the mountain and the 
flood, 

Though not a drop of Scottish blood 

Flows in my sluggish Southron veins 

Your minstrelsy my soul enchains, 

The ballads of your hero sires 

Enkindle never-dying fires, 

And when on holidaying bent 

I find your claims pre-eminent. 


Land of enchanted isles and lakes, 

Land of innumerable cakes 

Of bannocks, cookies, scones and 
baps, 

Of tartans and Glengarry caps; 

Land of the haggis and the caber, 

Land of the claymore, not the sabre, 

| hold your coast, or east or west, 

Of all our playgrounds far the best. 


O Caledonia, stern and wild, 

Unjustifiably reviled 

By Saxon scribblers for the gift, 

So precious in this hour, of thrift, 

I love you least in melting mood, 

And when you let your kailyard 
brood 

Turn on the sentimental tap, you 

Make me almost desire to x aa you, 








SETTLE NEXT SEASON'S ANGLE FOR 
WOMEN'S HATS. 





Mr. Punch's Odd Volumes. 


“Otp Mvusic.—A Collection of Miacel- 


laneous Victorian Songs, some with engraved 
jand pictorial titles, .. . 


In good state, but 
‘The Charming Woman’ seems a bit loose.” 
Bookseller's Catalogue. 


Fier Gorna Anwap.” 
Yorkshire Paper. 


“ GIRL 


That is of course the direction in which | 
they usually go. 


“ MANCHURIAN TENSION 18 RELAXING, 
Japanese Begin To Withdraw Their Troos 
From Their Original Positions.” 
New Zealand Paper. 
But not, we hope, beyond the region 
of the safety belt. 


“In 1877 a very gross police scandal was | 
unearthed, a number of police officers being 
convieted of taking brides from a gang of 
crooks.” —Sheffield Paper. 

We can see that this might be one of 
the dangers of the profession. | 


“In the first important utterance of the | 
Chairman of the Board, he has, so to say, | 
thrown the Board overboard and ploughed 
his own canoe.”—Ceylonese Paper. 


It sounds a sort of financial surf-riding. | 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 
VIl.—Aw Arrernoon’s Pay, 

One fine morning in September a 
coroneted note was brought by a 
mounted groom from Bellacre Castle 
to Byron Grove, in whieh the Countess 
of Bellacre requested that the four 
young Birdikins should be brought over 
that afternoon to play with her own 
children, the Viscount Firebolt, the 
Lady Mary and the Honourable John 
Firebolt. 

This invitation was prattyins to Mr. 
Birdikin, During such seasons as the 
Karl of Bellacre was in residence at his 
country seat a neighbour of such pro- 
hity of conduct as the owner of 
Byron Grove, who was always 
ready to unlock the treasures 
of a well-furnished mind when 
in company, might have been 
expected to be welcomed to 
frequent intercourse with him, 
Upon the occasions on which 
they met in public the Com- 


them to a bout of fisticuffs; and the 
Lady Mary, who was dressed in an old 
cotton frock that would have seemed 
more suitable to a cottager’s child than 
to the descendant of a hundred earla 
or thereabouts, took Clara and Fanny 
off to inspect her tame rabbits, and then 
led them to an adjacent farmyard, 
where they were presently joined by 
the four boys, and that rough play was 
set in hand which Mr. Birdikin had 
80 strongly deprecated in urging Miss 
Smith to see that her young charges 
comported themselves with propriety 
during the afternoon's intercourse, 
Misa Smith would no doubt have done 











moner had shown by his in- 
vratiating demeanour that a 
fuller measure of intimacy 
would be agreeable to him, but 
the Nobleman, while treating 
him with the civility that be- 
came his rank, had invariably 
hastened to remove himself 
from his immediate vicinity, 
Mr. Birdikin, after some years 
of endeavouring to leasen the 
distance between them, had 
taken this to indicate that on 
his Lordship's part that desire 
was absent. This invitation, 
however, seemed to show that 
a more neighbourly intercourse 
was now desired, The note was 
answered by Mrs. Birdikin, to 
whom it had been addressed, 
Mr. Birdikin himself advising 
upon the wording of the mis- 
sive, so that it should express 
the right degree of cordiality together 
with the deference due to the rank of 
the recipient. 

High were the anticipations of the 
four children as they were carried to. 
wards the stately edifice which was to 
be the scene of the afternoon's play, the 
boys in their best nankeen suita, the 
girls in freshly laundered sprigged 
muslin, and it is to be feared that small 
attention was paid to the cautions of 
Miss Smith, who had heard from an old 
nurse of the young Firebolts, resident 
in the village, that they were what she 
designated as “limbs of mischief,” 

And so it proved to be. The Vis. 
count Firebolt and the Honourable 
John, who were of about the same age 
as Charles and Henry, had no sooner 
set eyes on them than they challenged 


“One 


her best to curb the boisterous pro. 
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pensities of all the children, but the 
Countess, herself addicted to the plea- 
sures of the chase, and bringing up her 
children on a different principle from 
that followed by Mr. and Mrs. Birdikin, 
said to her, ‘Pray leave them to play 
by themselves, 
want a rest,” 
Mine Smith allowed herself to be led 
into a handsomely-furnished and com- 
fortable parlour, where she was bidden 
by her distinguished hostess to enter. 
tain herself with Miss Eparworrn’s 
latest romance, hot from the printers, 
and to forget all about the children for 
the next two hours. Her sense of duty 
was, alas! lulled by the seduction of the 
book and of the place, On the previous 
evening Mr, Birdikin had jocularly re. 





You look as if you | 
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clined to rise early and gather mush. 
rooms, he thought he could relish a dish 
of them with his breakfast, Miss Smith, 
anxious to make some return for all the 
consideration she had received from 
her employer, had left her bed before 
aix o'clock and gathered the materials 
for the succulent repast, She had gladly 
forgone the sleep which her somewhat 
delicate frame required, but it is per. 
hapa not to be wondered at that her 
present peaceful surroundings induced 
a drowsiness to which, after fighting it 
for a time, she gave way. The book 
dropped from her hand and she slept, 
What was her surprise when she was 
presently awakened by the entry of 
none other than Mr. and Mrs, 
Birdikin, who had decided 
themselves to drive over and 
conduet their children home, 
anticipating before they did so 
a pleasant hour in the com. 
pany of the Countess and pos 
wibly the Earl, with whom they 
were anxious to consolidate the 
excellent relationship already 
inaugurated, The Earl, how 
ever, was abroad with his dogs 
and his gun in pursuit of the 
elusive partridge, and his Lady 





Mra. Birdikin elected to sit 


in search of the children, Mr 
Birdikin'’s brow waa dark as he 
elicited from the inatructress 
anaccount of thecircumstances 
that had led to her forsaking 
the duty with which she had 
been charged, but the con. 
straint he habitually placed 
upon himself prevented him at 
the moment from expressing 
himself upon it, and she fol- 
lowed him in silence, deeply 
conseions of the weight of his 
not undeserved displeasure 

The children were not at first to be 
found, bat it waa not long before their 
gleeful shouts were heard coming from 
the direction of the farmyard, and 
thither Mr 
turned their footateps. 

The scene that met their astonished 
| gaze was such as to cause the cloud upon 





nAT.” 








had driven forth in her chariot, | 


in the house while her husband, | 
followed by Miss Smith, went | 


Birdikin and Miss Smith | 


| Mr. Birdikin'’s brow to deepen. Upon | 
}a roughly-made raft in the middle of 


j® pond that adjoined the yard were 


i gathered the Viscount Firebolt and the | 


of mud, some of which they caught and 
returned with as much violence aa could 
be imparted by their immature muscles, 
As Mr. Birdikin debouched upon the 





marked to her that, if anybody felt in. 


scene of combat from behind a barn, 


Lady Mary, with Charles and Fanny. | 
The other three children were bom. | 
barding them from the bank with lumps | 


| 
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i 
one of the gobbeta, launched by the 
hand of the Viscount Firebolt, made 
impact with his hat and knocked it off 
his head 
Though going far beyond the bounds 
of courtesy, this action might have 
been excused on account of the rank 
and youth of the assailant, but it was 
immediately followed by the discharge 


of further missiles from all the occupant 4 | 


of the raft, Charles and Fanny having 
lost all sense of propriety from the ex 
ample they had all too readily followed 
or they would scarcely have ventured 
thus to attack their own parent 
Nemesis, however, quickly overtook 
them. A blob of liquid mud thrown by 
Manny impinged upon Mr, Birdikin’s 
eye, and when he had regained his 
vinion it was to see the raft overturned 
and the children immersed in the pond 
The protective instinct of fatherhood 
overcame in Mr, Birdikin’s breast all 
other considerations Save them! 
Save them!” he eried:; and while Mins 
Smith obediently waded into the muddy 
to render what she 


water ASAISLANCe 


Lady (having ordered hora damuvre) I 


Waiter (riaing to the occasion) 
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THE 
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could, he stood on the bank a prey to 
i the liveliest alarm 

It waa fortunate that the pond was 
no more than two feet deep, or the 
outrageous play could only have ended 
|in tragedy, The children waded ashore 
jmuddy and dripping, and, although 
Charles and Manny were sufficiently 
sobered by their immersion and the 
dread of what might be in atore for 
lthem, the climax seemed to afferd the 
Viscount Firebolt and the Lady Mary 
ithe height of amusement 

Mr. Birdikin did not conceive it to 
be his duty to adminiater rebuke to the 
children of others, expecially as those 
others were of arank superior to his own, 
He hurried Charles and Fanny back 
to the Castle in order to beg for a change 
of clothing for them, and waa fortunate 
enough to find the Countess returned 
from her drive and in conversation with 
Mrs, Birdikin, Her ladyship made light 
of the occurrence and put the wardrobe 
of her children at the disposal of the 
To Mr, Birdikin’s 


young Birdikins 


surpr a“ 
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Ow THE CONTRARY, 
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he showed more concern at! diamiaaal, 


HAVE A BRANDING, 
MADAM, THHHH WHEE NATUNALIOND 


57 | 


the bedraggled state of Miaa Smith, and | 
herself took the governess upstairs to | 
provide her with the change of habili- | 
monte that was necessary, thus forgoing 
the pleasure she might have gained 
from further converse with hor visitors, 
Fortunately for the Birdikin chil. 
dren the Countess begged that no 
further notice should be taken of their 
delinquencies, and exprossed the hopo 
that they would repeat their visit to the 
Castle on a future oceasion, Mr, Birdi. 
kin replied with an invitation to the 
young Firebolta to come to Byron 
Grove, for, although he could not wholly 
approve of their intemperate conduct, 
auch was his breadth of mind and in. 
tense loyalty to the hierarchy of Rank 
that he waa able to overlook the dis- 
quietudes of the afternoon in considera 
tion of the closer contact they had 
brought him with hia highly-placed 
neighbours, He thought well, however 
on the homeward journey to warn Mins | 
Smith that any further dereliction of 
duty on her part would lead to instant 
A. M, 
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Small Child (rounding off 





THE CASE OF SMITH. 
AN IwprrtaL Fantasy. 


ne case of Smith I have in mind, 
Who under-rated womankind 
\nd suffered for it, rightly ; 
te fell in love at once with two 
\nd thought that both of them would 
do, 


lor both were fair and sprightly. 


He took them out to see the stars 
\lternate nights in motor-cars, 

With much delight they sat in ‘em ; 
He gave them both his word and bond, 
\nd each one was a blue-eyed blonde, 

And both the blondes were platinum. 


\nd sometimes Daphne seemed the 
best, 
\nd sometimes Dahlia stood the test; 
They both had charming features. 
But, having kissed them for a bit, 
He grew extremely tired of it 
And left the lovely creatures. 
He grew a long and ginger beard 
And positively disappeared 
Not far from Lake Nyanza: 
And there he chased the buffalo 
And various things which will not go 
So well into my stanza, 


Imagine then his state of wrath 
To see one day inside a Moth 
His Daphne and his Dablia ; 


H, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 





an afternoon'a diaai pation ) 


For both of them had spotted him 
While flying, for a sudden whim, 
To Melbourne in Australia 


He had no time to eut and run, 
As certainly he would have done 
For with consummate daring 
They landed near the nincompoop 
And spilt the pint of zebra soup 

Which he was just preparing. 


They boxed his ears and slapped his 
face 
And threw his clothes all round the 
place, 
Which grieved him so acutely, 
He tled towards the Upper Nile, 
And there a female crocodile 
Devoured him absolutely. 
f ry # * i 
The moral of my story is 
That earth has now no distances 
To sunder nor to sever, 
And those who spurn the gift of Love 
As though it were a worn-out glove 
Should keep a good look-out above, 
Since girls have grown so clever 
Evor. 
“ Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechuana 
land have not departed from the gold stand 
ard, says an official announcement in Pre 
toria.”’-—Daily Paper. 
All old Balliol men are standing shoulder 
to shoulder in the crisis. 





"On, Mummy, THIs 1s wHat | CALL Lire!" 
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gn a Good Cause. 


Ow Armistice Day last year 35,000,000 | 
poppies were bought in aid of Lord | 
Haia’s British Legion Appeal. This | 
year 40,000,000 poppies are available, 
and Mr. Punch earnestly hopes that all 
his readers will do their best to see 
that none of them remains unsold 
This winter is likely to be a harder time | 
than ever for distressed ex-service men, | 
and the public cannot express its sym- 
pathy in a more practical manner than 
by giving called Namie support to the 
British Legion Poppy Factory, Limited, 
the only factory in the world where | 
every employé has been disabled by 
war service, 


“A Coventny Niert on Mrpianv 
REeGionaL,” 
Heading in Wireless Paper 
We often wish that other stations could 
be similarly ostracized. 

*‘Rooxreny Noox.’ 
EXCRPTIONALLY STRONG CASTE AT 
GULMARG, 

Mra, in the somewhat unpleasant 
character of the village scandal-monger gave 
a superb rendering of a different part.’ 

Indian Paper. 
Evidently amateur theatricals at their 
beat, 
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A TIMELY TRIBUTE. 


“T’VE GOT A PAL—A REG’LAR OUT-AN’-OUTER .. . 


WE'VE BEEN TOGETHER NOW ELEVEN WEEKS, | 
iN’ IT DON'T SEEM A DAY TOO MUCH; {| 

THERE AIN'T A STATESMAN LIVIN’ IN THE LAND | 
AS 1°D SWAP FOR MY DEAR OLD DUTCH.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuesday, November 
were gathered to-day the five Roval 
Commissioners, the Lornp CHANCELLOR 
ind Lords Sumner, SoOMERLEYTON, 
Dartixne and STONEHAVEN, who pre- 
sently despatched BLack Ron, as is the 
custom, to summon the faithful Com 
mons 

Meanwhile the Commons had fore 
gathered in their own place, faithful 
indeed but in such a strange diversity 
is surely has never been equalled. We 
ire often reminded that the days of 
political giants are passed, It may be 
so, but at any rate our day 
trived to produce the super-gigantic 
Party. Five-hundred-and-fifty-seven 
supporters of the 
National Government 
swamped both sides of 
the House and over- 
flowed into the Galler- 
ies, One had to look 
hard to see a familiar 
face and harder still to 
see those other faces of 
which only a temporary 
has made the 
heart grow fonder. 
These swam—rari 
nantes in qur@ite vasto 
like delectable morsels 
in a vast mock-turtle 
soup of bewildered in- 
cogniti, many of whom 
can have had little ex- 
pectation of finding 
themselves there, and 
some of whom, one sus- 
may have been 
wondering whether it 


has con 


rbsence 
} 


pects, 


PUNCH, 
| the gallery. 


3rd.—In the Lords | 


i Mr. LAN 


OR THE 


LONDON CHARIVARI | LSPA... 





Like the rest of us, ‘dhe was 
obviously trving to identify the flock of 
Conservative ladies that down below 
were usurping the interest formerly 
shared by a Socialist sisterhood. 
Ovations gladdened the arriving ears of 
Ministers and potential Ministers, and 
a volume of sound larger than can be 
credited to his own following ushered 
sBpuURY, the Opposition’s new 
Leader, to his a volume that 
even increased in intensity when that 
great soul, Mr. Jack Jongs. ambled 
radiantly but all too modestly to his 
seat in the Opposition hinterland, 

(nd now it was time for the moving 
scene to transfer itself back to the other 
place. Enter BLack Rop. Exeunt, in 
what the little boy in last week’s Punch 


pl we 





FOUR-SEATER, 


rHE LL.G.O.c 


Captain Frraznoy for the Speaker's 
a judge of shorthorn cattle. 


Member, seconded the motion 
declared that for a man like himeelf, 
who had led four women to the altar, 
the task of dragging the reluctant 
SPEAKER to the Chair would prove easy 
enough. 

Captain Frrzroy, 
self, as his eulogisers had done, to the 
Clerk of the House, thanked the Mem- 
bers for the great honour they were 
again conferring upon him. For old 
Members he had only thanks for the 
way in which they had made light his 





task ; for new ones he had two words of 
advice: to remember 
that the House's pro- 
cedure, which at first 
might seem dilatory 
and irksome, was neces- 
sary to the proper dis- 
charge of its business, 
and that the SPRAKER 
was not only available 
as the counsellor but 
approachable as the 
friend of every Member. 
He concluded by re- 
minding all present, in 
cluding peecant Min- 
isters, that a whole lot 
be said in fifteen 


to be brief a great many 
more could hope to be- 
come vocal, 


gestures of reluctance 


Chair must be reckoned his sagacity as 


Mr. Witt Trorne, another veteran | 
and | 
(without notes, as one might suppose) | 


addressing him. | 


can 
minutes, and that if 
everybody would aim | 


Dragged with proper | 


was not all a horrid . - ; eon aes : to the Chair, the 
mistake Mr. Liuovo Grorar, Miss Meean Liuoyp Groroe, Mason HORONWY SpEAKER-Exect said 
a . Owewr, D.S.0. ann Masor Gwitym Lioyp GEorGEr 
There they were, one more word of | 
however, and there, clinging tenaci-|! would call “a two and two continuum,” | thanks; the Priwe Mrxister and the 


ously to the Opposition Be *nches, were 
the diminished cohorts, fifty-eight 
strong, of the Opposition. Even in 


leath, it appeared, they were divided ; 
for Mr. Maxton, having informed the 
official Labour Party that his I.L.P 
contingent would have none of their 
leadership, sat with his four trusty 


henchmen on the Front Bench below 
the Gangway. 

And what was yon forlorn group 
sitting in splendid but, of course, 


figurative isolation to their immediate 
rear? It was the Lioyp GrorGE 


Liberals, minus, of course, the Chief 
Bard The Welsh mountains had 
laboured and there had emerged— 


three blind mice! They clung together, 
however, in the mind’s eye only. In 
cold fact, Miss MeGan, with a perfectly 
stunning permanent wave in her glossy 
locks, observed the moving scene from 


the faithful Commons, with Mr. Lans- | 


aMSAY MacDonaLp 


pury and Mr. R 
surely as strange an apposition as the | 
wit of any Parliamentary whimsy | 


could conceive !—~in the van. 

Would they 
They would and did. The ‘Vv re- elected | 
Captain Frrzroy to his third term of | 
office, and, 
conclusion, as it usually is, the House 
took advantage, as it always likes to do, 
to sav flattering things about him and 
about itself. Sir G. CourTHOPER, smooth 
and immaculate, said in measured 
phrases but with the assistance of notes 
the happ’ things that are always said 
and ch is the material of which 
Spe sea rs are hewn—always deserved. 
lf Sir Gisrata E uttered one phrase less 


serious than the rest it was when he! being now Speaker indeed, 


please to elect a Speaker ? | 


| LEADER OF THE OpposrriON briefly con- 
| gratulated Captain Frrzroy and the 
House on having adjusted matters to 
‘their mutual satisfaction, and the 
| House adjourned. 

Wednesday, November Ath 
more to the Lords, where, 
Commissioners (the ancillary quartet 


Once 


though it was a foregone | on this occasion being Lords Lonpon- 


DERRY, STANHOPE, ONSLOW and [sLINnG- 
TON) being again in situ, stout Sir W. 
PuLteney is dispatched, black rod in 
hand, to collect the faithful Commons, 
chaperoned on this oceasion by their 
Speaker-Elect. He, having submitted 
himself with becoming 
assured by the Lorp CHANCELLOR that 





the Lords 


humility, is | 


His Masesty does most readilyapprove | 


and confirm him as Speaker, Thereupon, 


{ ‘aptain 


reminded his hearers that among the! Frrzroy lays claim to all the Commons’ | 
high qualities that especially fitted! ancient privileges. These are magnani- 


| 
' 
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mously granted, and the SPEAKER is 
assured, as to himself ly, that 
nothing he may say will be brought 
up in evidence against him. 





| their own 


Speaker and Commons return to 
lace, the former pausing 


en route to don the silk gown and full- 
| bottomed wig of his office. Already a 


certain liveliness has communicated 
itself to the Lower House, primarily, it 


appears, through the determination of 


Mr. Maxton to sit on the Front Oppo- 


| sition Bench below the Gangway, even 





| aerated water; but it contained 


if it involves the subimposition or en- 
squashment of a small hecatomb of 
Tories who have inconveniently 
got there first. All, however, 
passes off smoothly, and the 
swearing-in of Membersis begun, 
the first to take the oath being 
Mr. Batpwrn, and the second 
Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN. He, 
surveying, like Moses, the 
Promised Land of Protection 
that he has self-suppressingly 
declined to enter, at least in a 
Ministerial capacity, is perhaps 
already wondering if the Chosen 
People will in the last analysis 
get all that is coming to them. 


THE PASTE THAT KILLS. 

I’m going to write a book. It 
will be called Careers to Avoid. 
My first career to avoid will be 
* Bill-posting.” 

I decided to write the book 
after reading a publication en- 
titled Careers Just Made for 
Your Children. In this master- 
piece I was told how to make 


ORM 
my offspring anything from a jiemrok so 


_ bank-clerk to one of those skilled 


workers who put the bubbles in 


not one word about vocations 
which should begiven the miss in 


It was while watching a bill- 
poster at work in the Strand 
that I said to myself, “ Here is an occu- 
pation which no loving parent should 
ever dream of as a means of livelihood 
for his child,” and straightway declared 
that its pitfalls should be given pride 
of place in my great work. 

he drawbacks to bill-posting are 
manifold. Where, in the first place, 
can anyone learn to bill-post? This 
subject isn’t included in the prospectus 
of any correspondence college. The 
Post-Office, of course, would never 
consent to take hoardings through the 
post. Even if they did there wouldn’t 
be enough brown-paper and string 
available with which $0 wrap up the 
students’ exercises. 

The would-be bill-poster, therefore, 
is handicapped from the very begin- 


ning. He cannot Earn WHILE LEARN- 
inc. His only hope is to set out with a 
brush, a pot of paste made from flour- 
and-water (in these days of economy, 
self-raising flour is recommended) and 
anassortment of ladders, find a few acres 
of virgin wall and there begin a course 
of self-instruction. 

Here again, however, the student is 
faced with the problem of obtaining 
bills to post. Bills to post cannot be 
obtained from any good-class stationer. 





Neither will advertisers, I feel sure, 
lend out their bills for practice pur- | 








Sir Ausren CuHampercaiy. 
_ baulk (Old English for“ go-by”’), Now 

Mr. Nevitte Caausertain. “ AND I WILL DO MY BEST 
TO CARRY ON.” 


poses. Students must make their own | 





THE PISGAH VIEW. 


I CAN LAY DOWN MY STAFF.” 


bills from newspapers or old pieces of 
wall-paper, and that isn’t so simple as 
it looks. 

Before he can claim to be a fully- 
qualified worker the budding bill- 
poster must also be able to distin- 

ish a double-crown poster from a 

our-sheet poster, and a_half-crown 
poster from a seven-and-sixpenny one. 
To do this he must either find an old 
hand at the game and ask him all about 
it or go out and buy a handbook on the 
subject. The first method is dangerous, 
while the second isn’t so good either. 

These disadvantages of a bill-posting 
career which I have roughly outlined 
are pretty fearsome, I admit, but they 
are absolutely nothing when compared 











with what awaits the wielder of the 


“Toe Promisen L 


paste-brush when he starts on a full. 
time job, assuming that he can get one 
which is doubtful, because bill-posters 
are noted stickers and very few of 
them ever fall off their ladders. 

For the bill-poster there are no 
glittering prizes to be won. In fact 
there are no prizes at all. Promotion is 
very slow. Junior posters often remain 
at the minor railway-platform stage for 
years. Only the very senior men with 
recalcitrant moustaches are entrusted 
to the big street hoardings. 

And what—what—(pardon me while 
I use the carafe)—what, I ask you, does 
the poor bill-poster have to con- 
tend with even when he does 
reach the top of his profession 4 
One moment he is telling the 
world that ‘ Bonko Boots Are 
Best” and the next contradict- 
ing himself by asserting that 
“Flip and Flop’s Footwear is | 
the Firm Favourite.” 

It will not surprise you then 
to learn that those bill-posters | 
who don’t contract ladder-leg or | 
paste-poisoning end their days 
as embittered cynics, not  be- | 
lieving in such things as ‘“* Love” | 
and * Marital Happiness,” which | 
iswhy, to adapt STEVENSON, | 
“the young of the bill-poster, | 
like those of the salmon, are | 
occult from observation.” 

The bill-poster cannot spend 
his evenings by the gas-fireside | 
with his little woman, telling his | 
offspring in the intervals of 
patting their heads of the days | 
when paste was paste. No, poor 
wretch, he slinks about the de- | 
serted streets with a horrible | 
expression on his face, snapping 
at lamp-posts and avoiding all 
human company. 
AND ! And this is the sort of voca- | 
tion against which innocent little 
children are never warned. It | 
is a national scandal. My book, | 
with its astounding revelations, will | 
fulfil a national need. 

Look out for it then on the second- | 
hand bookstalls. 

| 
| 














The Compleat Piscographer. 
“This superb photograph of a leaping | 
salmon, caught by the camera as it hung | 
for an instant in mid-air, was taken at the | 
falls of Struan.”—Caption in Evening Paper. 
What would Izaak WALTON have said | 
to a dry-lens catch ? 


“In each of these, in spit of a not wholly | 
irreproachable technique, the players showed 
deep insight and sincere feeling.” 

Musical Criticism ia Northampton Paper. 
In the art of the cuspidor we still | 
cannot rival the sublime skill of the | 
Americans, 


———— 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS OF A PROF! 


DESTRUCTIVE IN THE RICE-FIELDS. 


[ Inset 








WHAT IS A BEVY? 
AND wuy? 


‘Bevy, n. A company (b. of ladies, roes 
quails, larks).”—-Pocket Oxford Dictionary 
For gatherings of cattle 

We have a special word; 
A bovine mass-parade is 

Distinguished as a Herd; 

But when we write or prattle 
We verbally compose 

A Bevy out of ladies, 
Of larks or quails or roes. 


Attend to me and let us see 
If rhyme or reason shows 
Why Bevies bracket ladies 
With larks and quails and roes. 


“In profuse strains’’ and tireless 
The lark pours forth his song, 
A soloist in season 
On whom the bards wax strong; 
| No songster she—to wireless 
Instead my lady harks, 
| So what can be the reason 
For linking her with larks? 


You will of course admit the force 
Attached to these remarks; 
There can be little reason 
For linking her with larks. 


28SOR OF PESTOLOGY 
TO THE Far East ON A PUNITIVE EXPEDITION 


DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES. 


AGAINST 


TO A REGIMENT OF COLEOPTERA PRIOR TO THEIR 
THE LARVA OF SCOPELODES ANTHELA GUBBINSII, WHICH IS VERY 








DEPARTURE 


One of the Coleoptera, three hundred times actual size.] 





grace of roes is striking; 





The 
Atsthetic natures warm 


Towards their pretty poses 
And elegance of form; 
In view of ladies’ hiking 
And beach-pyjama gear, 
Their verbal tie to roes is 
Particularly queer. 
How crude the frames of tramping | 
dames | 
And bathing-belles appear! 
Their reference to roes is 
Exceptionally queer. 


Although artistic graces 
Are hardly in his line, 
The quail’s a tasty creature 
| Qn which to lunch or dine: 
But save with backward races 
The instances are rare 
} When ladies form a feature 
Upon the bill of fare. 


| With us to-day, though ladies may 
| Be tender (here and there), 
They seldom form a feature 
| Upon the bill of fare. 
Then as it’s only fishes 
That congregate in Shoals, 
| And canine crowds that levy 
| In Packs their slaughter tolls, 


may never smile again. 


| One naturally wishes 

To meet the man that knows 
Why ladies share a Bevy 

With larks and quails and roes. 





For neither rhyme nor reason (I’m 
Employing both) disclose 
Why they should share a Bevy 


C. B. 








Floral Pessimism. 


“The bride looked charming... She 
carried a sheaf of harem lilies.” 
Midland Paper. 


“ At 10.5 this morning the Coats Observa- 


59 miles per hour.” —Glasgow Paper. 
A regular anemometer-crasher. 


“Go out and buy a new hat, and come 
back with a new smile beneath it. Have you 
ever tried to alter your smile? Actresses 
do. They learn and practise a different smile 
with each new part. Just now a sulky, brood- 
ing look is considered very attractive—the 
side-twisted Mona Lisa being * out.’ 
whatever smile you adopt for the season 
must be influenced by your teeth. 
amiles that show the teeth, and others which 
do not. Find out which auits you best.” 

Woman's Page of Evening Paper. 


But perhaps, after reading this, you 





With larks and quails and roes, | 


tory at Paisley registered a guest equal to 


But 


Practise | 
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actor, Moscovrren, in The Great Lover 
_ and were moved by his triumphs and 


same part in the screen version of the 


| from innamorata to innamorata could 


| 


ce enna 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
PHILANDERING AND JEALOUSY. 
Txose who saw the great Jewish 


pangs will find ApoLPHE MeNJov in the 


play almost comically superficial. But 
that should be their only cause of com- 
plaint, because otherwise he is every- 
thing that can be asked and a master of 
the craft of the film. In fact I don’t 
think he has ever been seen or heard to 
such advantage since the shrewd eye of 
CHARLES CHAPLIN picked him out. But 
even if Moscovrren had not come first 
| should still doubt if the transition 














The Great Lover is American; Car- | that Paurel needs. As a leading Italian 
nival, featuring Marueson Lane and/|tragedian Mr. Lane is singularly 
also concerned with theatrical life, is| lethargic; indeed there has been no 
British, and now that I have seen both | effort to Italianize anything but the 
I realise that, if Mr. Lana had played | background, which is Venice, and the 
imusic. Even Count Andrea, the wicked 
officer who nearly breaks up the hap. 
_piness of the actor's superb palazzo, a 


handsome Chevalieresque youth named 
| JOSEPH SCHILDKRAUT, is statuesque in 
lall his movements, while our friend 
| Lintan Brarrawalire, Silvio’s Cassan- 
| dra-like sister, might have joined the 
jeast from a funeral procession at 
| Kensal Green. The fiddlers and the | 
| fireworks do their best, but only when 

they are busy can we believe we are on 

the other side of the Alps. 
| Still, the story is really gripping, and | 
|the device of making the jealous hus- 
'band the impersonator of Othello. and 





ANOTHER LADY AT THE DOOR; 
or, THe Dresser’s Distress. 


Potter .... Mr. Ernest TorRRENCE. 
Paurel . . Mr. Apo_pHe MENJovU. 
Diana . . Miss Irene Dunne. 


Jean Paurel in The Great Lover and Mr. | 
Mensou had played Silvio Steno in 
Carnival, both plays would have bene- 


| fited. Or, better still, if each could be | 
enriched by an infusion of the other; 
for the Frenchman would give the 








3.4 DowD 
THE PHILANDERER’S SPEED-UP. | 
Diana ..... Miss Irene Dunne. 
Pour. os 4 Mr. ApotpHe MENJov. 
Savarova ... Miss Bacanova. 


be quite such a matter of course and— | 


almost more so—if a vain illustrious | 


singer as accustomed to applause and | 
flattery as this Jean Paurel could take | 
the loss of his voice with such complete | 
indifference. If, however, ADOLPHE | 
MenJov’s attraction is his engaging | 
personality rather than any convincing | 
quality in the part (and it is odd how | 
even in the cinema one wants to be | 


| persuaded of the truth of things), the | 


| film at the Empire, The Great Lover, | 
_ remains worth while by reason of the 


scenes behind the scenes of Grand | 
Opera, the glimpses it gives us of the | 
Stars in their courses and the diplo- | 
matic straits into which a management 
can be foreed. All this is lively and 
amusing. Itis worth seeing also for the | 
excellent performances of the not too. 
comprehensible heroine, IRENE Dung, | 
and a very capable light comedian, | 
new to me, Curr Epwarps. 











A WIFE-IN-ARMS. 
| Simonetta Steno .. Miss DorotHy BoucuIeER. 
| Silvio Steno. . .. Mr. Matueson Lana. 


the errant wife the impersonator of | 
| Desdemona (whom he calls Des-day- | 
mona), in a gala performance of SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S play on the night following | 
the discovery of her guilt, is highly in- 
genious and dramatic, for our minds are | 
_ bent on the question : “ Will he strangle | 
|her in reality?” As for the answer | 
'(which involves a curious instance of | 
the inconsistency of grease-paint) you 
must apply at the Tivoli Theatre. 
Both these films are conventional. | 
| For novelty there is The Blue Express, | 
| Russian experiment, where every pic- 
ture is taken on a train in China, from 
| the state-room of the travelling Gover- 
nor, through the Pullmans and wagons- 
Englishman some of the nervous fluid |lits, the second-class and the third- 
and quickness that, especially when| class, to the trucks where the mill- 
impersonating a jealous Latin, he lacks: | hands and other workers are huddled 
while the Englishman could lend the together, and so to the luggage-van 
Frenchman the weight and earnestness | containing a consignment of rifles and 


a 








VENETIAN VIVACITY. 
Silvio Steno . . Mr. Matueson Lana. 



































Hostess (at reception of Moder» 
GO WITH aN¥ruaiye.” 








‘volvers, and to the engine itself 
where the fireman has revolutionary 
tendencies. The train starts for its 
distant province peaceably enough 
when it arrives it is a shambles 


RE Bie ot Sik Seca i E VJ 


TALLY-HO! 


Tuts is not a hunting story. I am not 
sure what sort of story it is, except that 
it is rather improbable. It is also quite 
true. 

Of all the grim moments in these 
somewhat grim days perhaps the grim- 
mest is when, having bought one’s 
evening paper, one attaches oneself 
to a slowly-moving queue in order to 
take a ticket on the Underground Rail- 
way. One is tired; the paper is certain 
to be full of polities; the prospect of a 
noisy crowded journey is dispiriting. 
At such a moment a message of cheer 
assumes by its very unexpectedness 
the aspect of a miracle. And at such 
a moment just such a miracle occurred 
to me. 

I live near that romantically-named 





| spot, Tally-Ho Corner, and for the sum 


ot eightpence I can buy a parti-coloured 


| ticket which enables me to travel by 





WHAT ON 1 TH MADE Yo! 





ASK THAT DREADFUL LITTLE MAN? He 
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SIMPLY DOESN 1 








train to Golder’s Green and the rest of 
the wav by tram 
Tally Ho Corner 
eving the booking-clerk with a faint 
listaste 
whose rubicundity 


His eves tw kle 


seemed an affront. 
i and there was a sort 


of irrepressible Sam Wellerish gaiety | 


) 
about him. He punched the ticket with 
to ind then - 


POSITLY > DUST 
Take your 
Tally-Ho! Tally-Ho!” 


he sang 
I goggled at him. 


. | 
thought he must be mad. He did not 
murmur the words apologetically as one | 


He was a large healthy man, | 


horse and away you go,” | 


| life-in-the-old-dog-yet mood. I gazed 
e-! 2 

| genially at my fellow-passengers. The 
I said listlessly, | men wore for the most part that hunted 


shamefaced look that Englishmen 
affect in public vehicles; the girls, cool 
and aloof, appeared to expect at any 
moment a dishonourable proposal and 
were rejecting it firmly in advance. 
Yet here and there, it seemed to me, a 
kindred soul beamed back. A pair of 
pince-nez shone with timid camaraderie, 
a typist smiled suddenly as if she would 


For a moment I| almost welcome a dishonourable pro- 


posal. What could it mean? Were we 
the happy few who had been sent on 


j 


} 


conscious of committing an un-English | our way with a song—a little band of | 


excess 
above the 
station 

hilarity that a dubious and grudging 


smile formed itself upon my lips. 


noise and clatter of the 


I passed on, but with a more elastic | 
the interval the singer had become a 


step. I will not pretend (though it is 
a temptation) that the strap from which 
I hung was magically transformed into 
a bridle, that my swaying jolting pro- 
gress was changed to a diviner motion, 
that ‘‘ Mind the dor-ers!”’ became some- 
how “View Halioa!’’ But, though in- 


capable of such flights, I felt in a jolly! 





No, they rang out bravely | Tally-Ho-ites? No, my friendly typist 
| was getting off at Camden Town. Per- 
Such was their infectious | haps the ingenious fellow had different 


staves for different suburbs. 
The next evening I took my place in 
the queue eagerly, almost excitedly. In 


symbol. Engaged as he was in the 
dreariest of occupations he yet con- 
trived to irradiate a breezy swagger 
worthy of braver days. He ought at 
least, | thought, to be leading a National 
Party. “Sing a song o’ sixpence!”’ he 
would cry, slapping another tanner on 
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the income-tax. And we, our pockets 
empty even of rye, would nevertheless 
smile. But what if he failed me? Sup- 
pose his gaiety of the evening before 
had been merely the result of backing 
the winner of the three-thirty? Then 
my case would be worse than before; 
Old England’s hour seemed darker yet. 
In front of me was a small meek 
spectacled man. “One Bal—er— 
Piccadilly,” he said nervously. 





| Then a mention of the King, th 
AT THE PLAY. | young, charming bachelor Kine al ts 
“Lapy-tn-Wartina ” (St. Martry’s).| wondering. And when caskets of choe. 
Once more unto the breach, dear/olates and cornucopias of roses began 
friends! the Balkan breach, where.life, | to arrive and arouse in them such com. 
as we re-live it in the theatre, is so often | placent excitement, I realised that the 
set to music. Not that music is pro-| venue was perhaps more Balkan than 
vided here. This morganatic version of | Balham. 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid | The entrance of Mr. AUBREY MATHER, 
valled, I thought, for a composer, but however, paterfamilias drowsv from a 
the only response was an off-stage fan-|day-bed and Britannic to the very 


It needed no Sherlock Holmes to de- 
duce that Balham was his usual desti- 
nation, though to-night he had a date 
in Piceadilly. I visualised him meeting 
his girl (or his wife) outside Swan and 
Edgar’s. A snack at the Corner House, 
followed by two-and-fourpenny seats 
at a cinema. 

* All down Piccadilly-dilly-dilly . . .” 
came the rich irresistible voice. 

The little man started, smiled, 
strutted away. The twirl of his um- 
brella seemed now suggestive of a bit 
of dinner at the “Cri,” a couple of seats 
at the Haymarket and blast the— 
wage-cuts. 

“Golder’s Green,” I said, making : 
final test. } 
He looked at me with a hint of re- | 

} 








THE ARRIVAL OF THE KING 
LADY NO LONGER WAITING. 
Lili Dengler . . Miss Leonora Corserr. 

King Yovan . . Mr. Rosert Donat. 


proach. His lips were ready, I swear, 
with an exhortation to take my horse, 
ete. Then swiftly he recovered. 

‘“‘Golder’s Green! Golder’s Green!’’| fare sounded in the Second Act on (1 
he chanted confidentially. “If yer| suppose) an amplified gramophone. 


‘aven’t a bob, if ver ’aven’t a bean,| At first, so homely was the scene and | 


first to your right for the Cemetorium!”’ | the converse of the characters, it seemed 
The last delightful word, drawled out | we must be still in England. True, the 
with immense relish, still lingers in my | young student, whose table-manners 


ear. To him even the process of reduc- | and red shirt reflected his political views, | 


tion to dust and ashes was a rich jest.) was named Karel; and his mother’s 
Appropriately enough it was the last | hair was dressed in a style that more 


word | ever heard from bim. For the| often completes a national costume | 


next day my ticket was punched by | than the decent nondescript she wore. 
a sallow youth with cigarette 
dangling from his lip, who some- 
how contrived as he punched to 
carry on a running conversation 
with an invisible colleague round 
the corner. 
He has never returned to sing 
me on my way, nor do | think 
he ever will. Perhaps after all 
| he was a miracle, 


What’s In a Name? 
“Pusiic Norices. 
Devizes Runa Distrrier Counc, 
Nationa Rat WEEK... . 

P. R. Trapp, Clerk to the Council.” 
Wiltshire Paper. 


]; 
y 











Yy 
| “One of London’s most interesting Yf 

institutions, the ceremony of chang- Yd), 
ing the guard, was effected by the 
Federal Structure Committee of the 
Round Table Conference.” , 

__ Indian Paper. A FEAST OF ST. MARTINI. 

| But we doubt if the Guards are Ernest Dengler . 
really relieved. Rosen 


XY 







Mr. AusREY Maruer. 
Mr. J. H, Ropenrrts. 





‘droop of his moustache and the lift of 
|his amiable eyebrows, gave this sense 
| of the exotic a setback. And even that 
iexcellent actor, Mr. J. H. Rorgrrs. 
| who dropped in seeking vermouth with | 
|the optimism and some of the airs of | 
| Mr. Micawber. confirmed my appreci- 
‘ation of the patriotic tact with which 
| Messrs. HARRY GRAHAM and JAacqugEs 
NATANSON have naturalised this “orig- 
}inal by Arrrto OreoK.” 

But I must not take my descriptive 
itime from the piece. There was ro- 
|mance in it, slow though it was in 
blooming. Miss LkEonorA Corbett, 
| who made her West-End début as Lili, 
|its heroine, gave us a foretaste of the 
|sweetness to come. As yet a mere 
| typist, though a very pretty one, Lili | 
| was as much at sea as we were concern- 
ing this bombardment by roses and 
chocolates from the blue, and attrib- | 
juted it to every cause but the right | 
one. 

I will not keep you, as we were kept, | 
in suspense. Lili had been seen joy- 
riding at night with a journalist friend | 
in the King’s new car. And this was 
enough for the Balkan populace, mind- | 
ful as ever of the needs of playwrights, to 
credit her with being to the Aing what | 
Danae, Leda and other young maidens | 
were to Zeus of old. 

The rumour swelled, and sodid | 
the popular tribute. Those first | 
offerings of sweets and flowers | 
were as nothing to the fortune 
that overtook Lili and her 
family. She bore it best; for | 
her father went into high | 
finance and spats, her brother 
to the dogs, and her mother 
into exile at the Balkan equiva- 
lent of Brighton. 

While acting Viola on the 
stage (to which her supposed | 
relation to the King naturally | 
translated her) poor Lili lived 
out Viola’s tragedy in gorgeous | 
apartments within a piano’s | 
tune of the palace, dreaming of 
the King, her accredited lover, | 
whom she nevereven saw. And | 
while Prime Ministers, mag- 
nates and worse thought they | 
lived on her smiles, supposing | 
those smiles to be reflected by | 
the eyes of the Aing, conceal: | 


























ment, that worm i’ the bud, fed on her | 
damask cheek. 

This Twelfth Night echo was both | 
touching and appropriate. It prompted | 
Lili to dare all in a chance meeting with | 
the King, and to gain by confessing her | 
deceit all that the King had long been | 
falsely credited with bestowing. This 
pretty scene, which ended the play, 
was charmingly acted by Miss Cornett 
and Mr. Ropert Donar. 

The pace of some of the earlier pas- | 
sages might, I think, be advantage- 
ously quickened, and some of the down- 
right fun that made the grouping and 
taking of a flashlight photograph by 
Pressmen so effective a curtain to the 
First Act would help elsewhere. Miss 
(‘orBETT, whose evening it was, made 
. welcome entry into the young leading- 
lady ranks. She is intelligent, 
juick and pretty, and came 
through her ordeal without turn- 
ing an unnecessary hair. H., 


“A MrpsumMER NiGHt’s 
Dream” (Oxtp Vic.) 

Perhaps this enchanting play 
can be truly seen only on Mid 
summer Night in the theatre of 
dreams. For then and 
there mortals and fairies meet 
on common ground. The Athen- 
ian lovers, so apt elsewhere to 
be tiresome company; the 
clowns, so slow to get going till 
they run away with the play; 
and the Ducal Court, so often 
mere spectacular relief, all com- 
pose their differences and defer 
to one’s least reasonable pre- 
jucdices. 

The Old Vie may not be the 


one’s 
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Moreover, Mr. Rosert Harris is as 


THomas as graceful a Titania, Mr. 
LesuiE FreNcH as neat, nimble and 
persuasive a Puck as one could wish 
should haunt it. And if the trooping of 
the fairy colours has little or nothing 


these quaker-like elves and farthin- 
galed fays are indubitably drawn from 
the wood. 3 

The territory in fairy possession is 
therefore safe. Less safe perhaps is that 
which the mortals reece) The cross- 
purposed lovers seem anxious to dis- 
pute the clowns’ responsibility for the 
comic relief And, though no one 


should wish to take them and their 
Puck-inspired jangling too seriously, 


_LONDON CHARIVARI. 





they seemed to me more eager to get 








the wood, with Puck and his master, 
Oberon, hatching plot and counterplot, 
and 7'itania dotes in their toils, SaaKeE- 
SPEARE'S magic is safe. Outside the 
theatre of one’s dreams one cannot 
have everything; but to have as much 
as Mr. Harcourt WrriiaMs has been 
able to offer here in the ordinary course 
of a repertory season is matter for 
mutual congratulation. 





PEACE TANKS. 


THAT inventive creature, Man, has 
been at it again. Having in the needs 
of war fashioned a kind of plated 
primeval monster to carry him, like 
a land Jonah, through and over any- 








thing that happened to be in his way, | 


barbed wire included, he has now gone 
a step further and taught it to 
swim. 

This no doubt is all very well. 
We are proud that the inventor 
is an Englishman and so forth. 
But there is a snag in tanks, as 


designed only for war. You 
may produce something new 
to beat the other fellow’s head 


but before long he will crib 
your idea and return the com- 
pliment. More than that, we 
have come to a stage when 
man’s only chance lies in get- 
ting rid of war. We still have 
to make preparations, but do 
so in the hope that they won't 
be used; Me we look forward 


our spears will be turned into 
reaping-hooks and our tanks 


there is with everything that is | 


with and score for the moment, | 


to a good time coming when | 


theatre of one’s dreams, but it 7 te a SS ae T : into—what? That's my point. | 
has characteristic virtues, and - al " ; a 2 pepe rs eae We shall have dropped a lot of | 
this production displays them. money on tanks if we can’t do | 
Not the least of those virtues is the| through a possibly tedious business | something with them. 


producer’s successful attempt to pre 
sent the play as an imaginative whole 
instead of as a disgruntled pantomime 
with quarrelsome parts. 

The Elizabethan convention he has 


adopted disposes, together with much 





| formalised wood too 
| alternative to the old-time transform- 


stale business, of other accretions that 
may possibly be missed. The folk-tunes, 
for instance, arranged by the late 
CrciL SHarpP, though charming in them- 
selves, may seem too sober a substitute 
for MENDELSSOHN’S familiar score, the 
mannered an 


ation scenery, and the prim manoeuvres 


| of the fairies a thought too self-con- 
| scious in their quiet methodism. 


Yet, diffident though the music may 
be as a general obbligato, it has one 
pretty lullaby; and the wood, with its 
remote top-lighting, glaucous shades | 


with gusto than to play diffieult parts | 
for all they are magically worth. 
The clowns are admirably led by| 
Bottom, who, in the person of Mr. Rapa | 
RicHARDSON and the eyes of a doting | 
audience, can do no wrong. He is | 
genially overbearing at rehearsal with | 
the lads of the village, shy and ingrati- 
ating in the hands of the fairies, and 
when he is translated he succumbs to 
Titania with just the right grace. 
The play within the play—that 
egregious tragedy, Pyramus and Thisbe 
suitably prepared and, when 
played before the Duke and his out- | 
spoken Court, the loudest! 
laughter of the evening. Here Mr. | 
Ricnarpson and Mr. HAROLD CHAPIN, | 
his ineffable Thishe, share the acting | 
honours, though Lion roars well and | 
Wall has a rough-cast charm. 


| 


is 





evokes 


Well, on the land they would be | 


splendid. For roughing out a new road 


or sweeping away whole hedges, there 
would be nothing like them. They 
would knock down trees and clear away 
the timber. An active light tank would 
be the very thing for rounding up 
cattle and sheep, and for the latter it 
could no doubt be made to bark. 
For shooting-parties, it would not only 
cart out the lunch, but make a mov- 
able kitchen and help to take home 
the fallen, and for a caravan, besides 
acting as a tractor, it might be used 
as a hot bath, the need of which is 
often felt. In winter, too, it would 
not be idle. It could drive a way 
through any snow and relieve be- 
leaguered homesteads with letters, 
food, and Punch. 

But it is in the field of sport that it 


and eerie vistas. seems trulyenchanted.| So long as the scenes are rooted in| would come out most strong. Take 
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cricket, for example. Compare the 

movements of a busily scurrying tank 

(fitted for the purpose, of course) with 

the intense deliberation of the heavy 

roller of to-day ; the contrast might in- 

fuse some sprightliness into the game 

itself. Think too of the man who comes 

all the way out, is bowled first ball 

and has to face that devastating 

journey home again. The sympathetic 

tank would rush out in a moment, he 

would be clamped down in its inside 

and removed invisibly and unostenta- 

tiously to the back door of the pavilion. 

I'd have given a bit for something of 
the kind myself before now. 

At race-meetings a tank could clear 

the course and shoo the Derby dog. 

At football, with a tank looking after 

things, there would be precious little 

throwing about of cushions at Twicken- 

ham after an Irish match, while, when 

the last whistle has sounded the close 

of an important soccer contest, the 

it referee could find immediate sanctua 

and only be enlarged when the yells 

Hi of a crowd thirsting for his blood had 
grown faint in the distance. 

Tanks too could go in for sport on 
their own account. There could be 
tank polo and tank gymkhanas, not to 
mention tank aquatics and water-polo. 
Who would go to the Albert Hall for 
a boxing-match if he could see a couple 
of unarmed tanks fighting in Hyde 
it Park? And there are possibilities in 
the comic or performing tank. It 
could do tricks, stand on its head, dive 
for eggs; and for carrying children 
would score off the elephant by being 
He able to go in the water. 

In short, when the tank is no longer 
wanted to slay man, it can become his 
friend, a help in his occupations and a 
relaxation in his lighter moods. May 
ht the time come soon. Dum-Dum. 











THE GOLFER’S GAME-BOOK. 


I nave always been struck by the 
fact that no enterprising publishing 
house has ever put on the market for 
the benefit of mankind a Golfer’s Game- 
Book. Such a publication, and I am 
taking steps to Bow someone up about 
it, should be designed on the lines of 
an elaborate sporting game-book, with 
& page set aside for each round. I am 

| sure that to anyone who can tolerate 

| such a thing as golfers’ introspection it 

| would supply a long-felt want. 

__. Last week I went so far as to get a 
good-natured printer to rough me out 
some specimen pages, a couple of which 








ETA 8 eG BO POC a RA mM: 


| | promptly took round to old Colonel 

, Hackitt, of Blank File Cottage, to see 

hat if he would give them an airing. As 
if _ methodical as a sewing-machine, the 
_ Colonel in his lonely retirement: still 





retains a soldierly love of making notes, 
tabulating things and filling up forms. 
I eouldn’t have gone to a better man. | 
Four days later a registered envelope | 
arrived with the following letter:— | 


Srr,—Your forms (unnumbered, two) | take over this child of mine? It’s going 
are returned herewith duly completed | cheap. 


and for your further attention. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

GrorcE C. Hackitr, 

Lieut.-Col. 

Here is the first :— | 


Name of Club. Trudgett Magna. 
Date. 8th November, 1931. Morn- | 
ing. | 
Opponent. That swine Maltby. 

Weather. Abominable. 

Wind. Always in my face. 

Notes on Course. A rabbit-warren. 

Notes on Club-house. Like a third- 
class pub. 

People introduced to. Lot of cads who 
either tried to sell me coal or make 
me take out insurance policies. 

Good Shots. None. 

Noticeable Faults. A tendency to knot | 
myself just below the knees. 

New stories heard. Some feeble jest | 
about receptive bunkers, of which 
I couldn't see the point. 

Strokes taken. 107. 

Result of Match. Lost on the last | 
green. 

Frank statement as to how I played, to | 
be signed by opponent. He played | 
the game of his life—(Signed) | 





J.V.M. (There is a note here in} 
the Colonel's handwriting: “Al 
dam lie.”) 
This is the second one :— 
Name of Club. Trudgett Magna. 
Date. 8th November, 1931. After- | 
noon. 
Opponent. Major Sir J. Vernon 
Maltby, D.S.O. 
Weather. Ideal. 


Wind. None that I noticed, 

Notes on the Course. Excellent. 
Greens superb, especially the eigh- 
teenth, where I holed a seven-yard | 
putt. 

Notes on Club-house. Very comfort- 
able; fairway to the nineteenth 
well laid out. 

People introduced to. Fear I rather 
misjudged them this morning; 
really a very decent lot. 

Good Shots. Every one, nearly. 

Noticeable Faults. No recollection of | 
any. 

New stories heard. Tale about a man | 
who couldn't putt. I forget it, but | 
it was frightfully funny. 

Strokes taken. 107. 

Result. Won on the last green. 








N 


‘ 


| (By one who has persistently eaten more, 


a day keeps the doctor away is a myth.” 


have been insured for £10,000, and Paderew- 
| ski, in his heyday, is reputed to have taken 
out a similar policy for a huge figure.” 


| Yet he never struck us as being a pat- 
Frank statement as to how I played, to| ticularly stout man. 


be signed by opponent. Maltby was 
too bad-tempered to sign, but 
honestly I played the game of my 
life. 


And now, please, will any publisher 








EAT LESS FRUIT. 


not wisely but too well, ever since the 
movement first started.) 


[Fruit is a fraud, and to say that an apple 


Prof. W. H. Morrram.} 


Temrt me not with products fruity 
Gathered from the Empire’s store, 
Though I still admire their beauty 
I don’t eat them any more; 
Heartily I now refute 
That old slogan, ‘‘ Eat More Fruit.” 








Not for me those ruddy cherries, 
Not for me that blushing grape; 
I’ve no use for loganberries 
Or for lemons from the Cape. 
Fruit has been pronounced a fraud, | 
And that statement I applaud. 


Now no longer need I grapple 
In the early morning hour 

With that large and shiny apple, 
Often green and very sour; 

Doctors are not kept away 

By imbibing one a day. 


Learned men are now disgusted 
With the theory once held true 
That an orange could be trusted 
To prevent us catching “flu. 
That a thing of skin and pith 
Should protect us is a myth. 





Nevermore shall I be haunted 
By that large and knobby bunch 
Of bananas which, undaunted, 
Once I carried home for lunch— 
Dull insipid things at best 
That I never could digest. 





And those over-rated peaches 
Packed in highly-coloured tins, 

Nowadays no scientist teaches 
That they're full of vitamins 

Rither A, B, C or D, 

As they were supposed to be. 


So, as fruit proves unavailing, 

I shall save my hard-earned wealth 
And await the next unfailing 

Means of gaining perfect health, 
Which, to suit my present need, 
Must be very cheap indeed. 





“Mark Hambourg’s hands are believed to 


Sydney Paper. 
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Native Lighthouse-keeper (to revellers). “HoRRyY UP 


LIGHT OUSE.” 


— = = 
Hes. RAV E—= 
FINISH YO PARTY. I WANT TO PUT DE LIGHT BACK IN DE 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Miss Naomt Roypg-Smrru has written what Messrs 
Gottancz (who publish it at 6/-) call a novel. But I cannot 
think of this study in porcelain as a story. You might with 
more reason call a Sévres shepherdess a statue. The Mother, 
Miss Roype-Smira calls her book, and the mother in 
question is a washy and reasonably likeable little creature 
who cries when she is happy, as, I am glad to say, she 
more often is than not. Had she stepped (as well she might 
have stepped) into Miss Roypr-Smrru’s last real novel, 
the Victorian Delicate Situation, she would have been sub- 
ject to the frequent vapours. Our heroine isa Mrs. Majendie, 
wife of Dick Majendie, a country gentleman. I suppose 
she has a Christian name, but I cannot discover it any 
more than I have ever been able to discover the name of 
Mr. Wister’s Virginian. Mrs. Majendie has two little 
boys, T’revor and Beng, and she adores them. She likewise 
adores an adoring husband. But daily she searches her 
little soul or inly resurrects her own childhood all to no 


particular purpose. In and out of these pages meanders | 


the little boys’ Aunt Ann Majendie, a pleasantly priggish 
| school-marm, who brings her own bits and pieces when she 
| comes on a visit. Here is no plot at all, at all, unless it lies 

in the unfolding of the children’s affections for the rather 
| nebulous Dick. Or possibly in the mother’s growing 
| content to go fifty-fifty with Dick in the hearts of Trevor 
/and Beng! But this little book (it can be read in an 
| hour), which sounds, and is, so slight and so small, has 





the witchery of a wild-rose, and I think that only Miss 
20YDE-SMITH could have written it. 

It is always a mistake to make your hors d’@uvre more 
intriguing than the rest of the meal, and this (if I may so 
gastronomically express myself) is the obvious defect of 
American Beauty (HEINEMANN, 7/6). Miss EpNA FURBER 





eee 





; . ie 
opens her new novel with a trio of such enchantingly | 


practicable modern characters that it is sheer frustration 
(to one reader at least) to discover that their interplay 18 
little more than a curtain-raiser. 
daughter Candace are discovered in their “super-roadster 
phaeton” among the tobacco plantations of Conne ticut. 
Baldwin has lost an appreciable number of his millions 
in the Wall Street crash and has been told to take things 
easily in the country. Candace, an architect by profession, 
brings a flair for the salvaging of colonial mansions to the 


‘ 


True Baldwin and his | 


common quest: a search for the original homestead of | 


Baldwin's humble youth and the stately mansion of the 
Oakes family, with whose impoverished heiress he left his 


} 


heart. Both are discovered in the hands of Poles; and Poles 

are responsible for the magnificent tobacco-crops which the | 
descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers are too squeamish to | 
cultivate. At this juncture we leave Candace and the half- | 


Polish owner of the Oakes house in a situation full of | 


romantic and practical possibilities, and hark back to 


seventeen-hundred and the legend of the youth’s forebears. 
This is a capital narrative in itself; but it is not, I feel, the 
story I was led to expect: the story of Baldwin’s return to 
the land and Candace’s reconstruction of the house. 
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Short stories were Stacy AUMONTER’S 
line, 
And good they undoubtedly are, 
Though how he succeeds it is hard to 
define 
Without giving chapter and par. 


Little Windows (from HernEMANN, 7/6) 
Contains twenty-six of his best, 
And each without any sensational! 
tricks 
Compels you to turn to the rest. 





For they’re never too slight; hardly 
one of them fails 
In subtlety, vision or strength, 
Nor are they just potted editions 
tales 
Which ought to be told at full length 


of 


The volume has six hundred 
which shows 
That the quantity ’s ample, and you, 
Unless I am wrong (which I cannot 
suppose), 
Will diseover there’s quality too. 


pages 





“Of Foch’s practical influence on 
the battle situation at the time there 
is no evidence,” Mr. B. H. Lippe. 
HarT writes in a sentence that nearly 
summarises his estimate of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies. 
In his brilliant military biography, 
Foch, The Man of Orleans (EYRE AND 
SPOTTISWOODE, 21/-), he shows the 
Generalissimo as a furiously energetic, 
if at times a rather futile co-ordinator 
of the attack, requiring further offen- 
sives in vague general instructions that 

obeyed, or amended, or blandly 
ignored as the local situation demanded, 
ind quite unreasonably associated in 
public opinion with final victory rather 
than with earlier catastrophes. As 
Commandant of the Ecole de Guerre 

» had laid down the amazing axiom 
that “any improvement in firearms 
is bound to add strength to the offen- oat 
sive,’ and indeed never was a General ¥ ' IT AINT A 
reputed great so little concerned with 
xccurate knowledge of the mechanical means t 
The armies of the Allies were led by a mysti ilmost 
i} saint—a second saint, as the author sees it, of the city 
of the Maid—Orleans. Focu remains, and probably will 
remain, the personification of that of 
apparently irretrievable disaster without which, in some 
leaders both at home and at the Front, the Allied cause 
must have gone down. To the immense significance of his 
influence, psychological and spiritual, inspiring, dominating, 
exasperating, always vivifying, on the actual materialised 
commanders who did in fact think in terms of men and 
munitions and barbed wire, Mr. Lippett Hart does full 
justice, but his analysis leaves nothing literally nothing 
of a more technical generalship. 


were 


' ’ 
» hattie 


flaming defiance 


As one of the earliest admirers of Letters from England, 
I am SOrTy I cannot summon up equal enthusiasm over 
Letters from Spain (Buxes, 5)-). In Spain you secure, | 
should have said, a theme after Dr. KAREL CAPEK’s own 
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NEW MEMORIUM WINDOW TO THE LATE VICAR; BUT, LOR BLESS 


7 








heart; a country of at least two noble civilisations and a 
hundred diverse provincialisms, of food which promotes 
‘thirst, talent and eloquence,’ women still enjoying the 
compliment of ‘‘servitude and homage,” gardens, pictures, 
architecture—all the fun of the fair. Yet the new book 
is not a patch on its predecessor, which does not, however, 
imply that Dr. Carek has remained unaffected by Spain, 
but rather that Spain has gone to his head. A certain lack 
of balance affects both matter and manner; and, though 
Mr. Pact SeLver’s translation is as readable as ever, his 
spelling, when he follows his author's horticultural flights, 
betrays an inadequate eye on his proofs. Three chapters 
are lavished on queasy or excited reactions to a bull-fight 
and the flamenco—neither, I gather, a pretty spectacle; and 
the illustrations have for the most part lost the modest 
drollery of the English vignettes. That Carex wit and 
poet is only temporarily submerged, a dozen lyrics in 
prose and line bear witness. I particularly commend the | 
picture of the family patio, which he compares to the 














| lattices—the panegyric of Seville. 
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_ cock and the WiLpE of Jntentions 


_ duces a progeny authentically his own it may well be as 
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English fireside, his portrait of El Escorial, his wash- | free play of the emotions which is the commoner stock-in. 
drawing of the Pectin gendarmerie at night and his) trade of the modern novelist. Such temperately emotional 
panegyric of streets smelling of garlands and frying oil, | passages as Mr. Scorr permits are a as discretion 
streets whose pretty girls are kept like rare birds behind | and charm. The machinery of the book is simple and time- 
lat : worn: a week-end party at a country house, where quicquid 
agunt homines comes up for discussion round the dinner. 
If anvone is fitted to write on the subject of the Soul of table or on the lawn. If the subject implicit in an arresting 
the City—London’s Livery Companies—their Storied Past, | title is naturally paramount it by no means excludes others; 
their Living Present—it should surely be Colonel Ropert and a Peacockian prominence is given to good living. Mr. 
J. Biacknam, C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.0., of the Middle | Scorr has composed his dialogues with deliberate and sue- 
Temple and Gray’s Inn; Barrister-at-law, who is also, one | cessful artifice, and, if he has not altogether excluded the 
gathers from a curiously lengthy title-page, Citizen and | bromide, he could furnish sufficient sayings of the week. 
Liveryman of the Needle- 7 end for a month of Sun- 
makers’ Company and the | ANNI (0 ah UMA Le (LL LM HP) — gar it eg 
Apothecaries’ Society and ~ A, Se OM AY Or GF cp allieg. a ~ ~— a 
Clerk and Liveryman of the il | ny i Wis A é s, a 
ii 1 Gg: hy / , 

















Worshipful Company of eran if, man talk.” 
But the words are nicely 
_ chosen and youth is an error 
which is soon corrected. 
Whether Elizabethan 
romances are to your taste 
|or not you will have to ad- 
mit that Mr. Jerrery Far- 
NOL carries The Jade of 
Destiny (Sampson Low, 7/6) 
‘through in the spirit and 
language with which he be- 
gins it. On page 2 Captain 


Glaziers. In forthright mili- 
tary style the gallant Colonel 
tackles his fascinating 
theme. He fires at us, his 
readers, a series of short, 
sharp, staccato sentences, 
as it were bullets from a 
machine-gun. He is careful 
to avoid (and let us be 
grateful for that) stodgy 
fare: it is his considered 
opinion that the old guilds- 
men were a convivial crew, 








not mere dull dogs immersed 
in civic and commercial 
pursuits. The older guilds, 
says he, were not founded 
merely for the protection of 
trade; they were generally 
associations of neighbours 
engaged in the same craft 
for the promotion of social 
and religious intercourse. 
Colonel BLAackHAM deals 
with the sixty-five lesser 
Companies as well as with 
the twelve major, which 
hitherto have engaged most 
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om 
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Dinwiddie, a soldier of for- | 
|tune, is summoned to the | 
aid of a distressed and beau- | 
'tiful damsel and must, I | 
presume, have encouraged | 
her by saying, “ Ha, ’sdeath | 
and zounds, Madam, inany | 
‘small ordinary matter o’ 

‘blood your ladyship shall | 
‘find me apt, instant and of | 
‘charges reasonable.” A | 
'stout fellow was this Din- | 
'widdie, never at a loss for | 
expletives and of undoubted 
‘bravery. To my mind this 


Oe ee — te ee - 


a 


of the chronicler’s attention, 
and he has something in- 
teresting to say about the 
least of them. The -pro- 
fession of arms—possibly as 
a survival from the days 


‘story would have run more 
smoothly if its action had 
not so frequently been 
delayed by deluges of dia- | 
logue; but, “ Zapperment!” 
‘and “Zookers!” (begging 
of the old train-bands— Mr. Farnou’s pardon), I 
snus to be poputer tn the — __|vow that for those who | 
City Companies: the Beadle of the Haberdashers, we are | delight in highly-coloured romance here is a feast supreme. | 
told, went to the Great War and became a brigadier-general 
and now is back again as a Beadle. Messrs.Sampson Low) With Death on the Pack Road (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, | 
publish this handsome book of some three-hundred-and- | 7/6), Mr. Henry ANDOVER makes a promising début as a 
fifty pages, with more than sixty excellently chosen illus-| writer of sensational fiction. A lady is killed, and her 
trations, at the modest price of 12/6. nephew is tried for the murder and acquitted. Acquittal, 
jhowever, was almost worse than death unless the real 
From Concrkve to HUxLEy, by way of Lanpor, Pra-|criminal could be found. And it is in this chase for the 
, it is an elegant and | murderer that Mr. ANpDovER shows a very engaging skill. 
eclectic pedigree. When Mr. Ronatp McNarr Scort pro- | The scene of the crime is laid in Western Cumberland and 
Mr. ANDOovER is fully alive to the beauties of that beautiful 
part of England; indeed as regards atmosphere his tale 
rises far above the ruck of detective novels. Mr. ANDOVER 
has many and expert rivals in the field of fiction which he 
has entered, but I for one believe that he will hold his 
own with the best of them. 





Angry little Girl (having been kissed against her will by departing 
guest). “ Mum™y, Ir EVER I HAVE A WEDDING I°LL GET MARRIED 
BY MYSELF, I ware MEN!” 




















distinguished as his = pastiche is (for the most part) 
amusing. His trouble for the moment is a plethora of 
reading and a poverty of invention. Nevertheless M isogyny 
over the Week-End (MACMILLAN, 6/-) is welcome: for the free 
play of intelligence is always a refreshing change from that 
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Tue position of the cook at No. 11, 
Downing Street, we read, is not affected 
by changes of Government. This ex- 
plains the absence of any mention of 
this functionary in connection with 
Ministerial appointments. 

* * 


A reader of The Daily Telegraph 
points out that in Thibet asparagus is 
a weed. On the other hand, in England 
a yak isa joke. 4 » 

* 

Mr. STEPHEN GRAHAM discloses that 
Statin plays the pianola; | 
but we did not need this to 
show us the Russian Dicta- 
tor in an unfavourable light. | 

* * 


* | 

A four-year-old boy who 
was obsessed by the idea | 
that he was a railway-train | 
has been cured by treatment 
at a children’s clinic. We 
would like to bring this to 
the notice of the parents and 
guardians of the many little 
hoys who collide with us. | 

* * 


Grey squirrels, it is al- 
leged, will dig up bulbs and | 
take the heart out of a} 
cabbage. To say nothing | 
about taking the heart out | 
of a gardener. 

* * 
oo 

“Can anyone explain why 
| have become bored with 
motoring ?”’ asks a Sunday | 
Express reader. Our sug- 
gestion that it seenrs 
tame in comparison with 
reading the popular Sunday 
papers. 


18 


* * 
te 


A complexion specialist 
points out that a red nose 
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The objection raised in Inverness to 
the teaching of the theory of evolution 
is understood to be the outcome of a 
conviction that DARWIN never intended 
it to apply to Inverness. 

* * 

A famous artists’ model has just 

started skating. From one sitting to 


another. e+ 


*~ 

A centenarian was recently successful 

in a first application for an Old Age 

pension. Our admiration goes out to 

the very sportsmanlike attitude of the 
officials in granting it. 











would help if cracksmen were charged 
extra for the transport of their kits of 


tools. <2 


* 





A London author, it is stated, has | 


had all his house door-frames widened. 
Evidently a big writer. 
+ * 


A racing expert points out that many | 


a good name is wasted on a bad horse. 
And many a bad name on a good one 
when it doesn’t win. 

* * 


On 
A plumber protested in Bromley 


: : ‘ . 

' Police Court against the facetious re- 
aN yr marks concerning his trade | 
One | 


made. by a solicitor. 
explanation is that he had 
forgotten to bring his sense 
)of humour. , , 
} * 

| It is strongly believed 
|which Mr. C. A. BuTLer 
flew to Australia in record 
jtime were made from a 


|magic carpet. 
} * * 
A man has been sum- 


moned for boxing the ears 
| of a messenger-boy because 
}he ran upstairs. It cannot 
| be too strongly stated that 
it is dangerous to touch an 
office-boy when he is in 
| motion. sé 

* 


| 





Owing to the heavy gales 


| for twenty years has been 
|experienced on the South 
|Coast. But then it must 
| be remembered that every- 
ithing has gone up since 
‘the War. «» « 
| * 

| In the opinion of Dr. 
| ANDERSON most people do 


in a ghastly white face is The Patriot I — LDN'T OBJECT TO A LITTLE TARIFF ON | not fully appreciate the 

. : ae SEL, Ve | beauty and value of the 
often the result of going His Wife. “ Never MIND, BENJAMIN; HAVE A LITTLE TOMATO | y, d + ay a ~ 
suddenly from a warm room SAUCE ON IT INSTEAD.” | open window. e can only 


into a cold wind. This 
seems to us a very courteous way of 
putting it. — 
* 

The departure from the Gold Stand- 
ard is stated to have been to the ad- 


| vantage of English tanners. We find 
| this difficult to reconcile with the 
depreciation of the bob. 
* * 





* 

An eminent comedian relates that he 
gave up sculpture to go on the stage. 
Mr. Epstern stuck to sculpture. 

* * 


y . % ° } 
When questioned by London police, | 


‘Post Office assistants are very 


polite,” says a writer. 


A girl knows | 


_| say that burglars do. 
* * 


— 
The annual dinner of the Photo- 


| that the carpet-slippers in | 


| the highest flood-tide known | 


that if she succumbs to the temptation | graphic Dealers Association took place | 


of putting her tongue out at a customer 
he will probably use it to moisten a 


stamp. x * 
x 


| 


in London last week. We understand 
that they all decided to look pleasant. 
* * 


1” 
A Bromley Common taxi-cab driver 


Swordfish in New Zealand have been | who was fined ten pounds for a motor- 


‘known to pull their captors into the 


water. There is keen piscatorial rivalry 


regarding the girth of anglers who just in his overcoat. 


get away. * * 
* 


It is thought that an epidemic of 


the boy of a Russian food exporter did | burglaries in Golder’s Green is due 
not utter a word. Which proves that} partly to the fact that the district can 


a dumb person may be a dumper’s son. | be reached so easily by tube. Perhaps it | very often, we fear. 
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x 


| 
| 


| 





ing offence is reported to have asked for 
time to search through all the pockets 


* * 
* 

We read that a molluse of the Cam- 
brian Age picked up by the research- 
ship Africana off Durban is called the 
Pleurotomariide Trochoidal. But not 
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| END OF THE OUTLAWS. 
| Composed for the mandolino on hearing 
| that French troops are engaged in 
rounding up the famous Brigands of 
Corsica. 
Sirs, be dutiful! 
Dames, attend! 
All things beautiful 
Must have an end; 
Please, then, pity 
And sing tra-la 
For the poor banditti 
Of Corsica! 


Everything olden 
Flies away; 
Pounds were golden 
Once on a day; 
High hills soften 
And tempests roar, 
As has been often 
Observed before. 


Hearts lack patience 
And loves go wrong 
And the League of Nations 
It rolls along; 
But what Committee 
Shall help, tra-la, 
The poor banditti 
Of Corsica ¢ 


None so gracious 
As these in looks, 
Nor so rapacious— 
The salt of crooks; 
Whose vendettas 
Shall give such airs 
To light operettas 
As theirs, as theirs ? 


Old things scatter 
And new things start ; 
Dead, for that matter, 
Is BUONAPARTE. 
But, friends, have pity 
And sing tra-la 
For the poor banditti 
Of Corsica! Evor. 





VEILS AND THE MAN. 

By this time the mysterious edict 
which governs such matters has prob- 
ably proclaimed either that the modern 
woman is to wear a veil or that she is 


_ not to wear a veil. In neither case do I, 


in the frank fearless language of the 
day, care a bean. 

What I wish to know is, why there 
has not been so much as a suggestion, 
let alone an edict, to the effect that the 
modern Englishman shall wear a veil 
over his face. Let the strong vital 
fellows, the pampered darlings of 
popular fiction, guffaw at the notion ; 
though for that matter I dare say that, 
if | were goaded to it, I could name a 
few strong vital fellows—George, for 
instance—whose faces would be all the 
better for a thickish veil. So there. 


It is on behalf of the weaker, or at 
any rate the less bumptious, of my sex 
that I put up a plea for the veiling of 
men’s faces. It is my belief that if the 
shops stocked men’s veiling, just as 
they stock nun’s veiling, a different 
race of males would gradually come 
into being; strength and vitality would 
cease to be the blatant birthright of a 
few massive and dominant blighters 





would gaze at us with baffled yearning 
instead of, as so often happens, just 
giggling or blowing their noses violently 
or moving quietly to another seat. Our 
gauzy glance would detect in their 
wonderful eyes the passionate plea that 
we would unveil for their delight, if 
only for a moment. We should not, of 
course, be such idiots as to do so, but it 
would be very pleasant to see them 





like George. The nation in the hour of | yearning. 
crisis would have no need to cry out;| There are innumerable other in. 
for MEN. We should be there—amillions | stances in which the veil would un- 
of us—standing ready behind our bits | doubtedly demonstrate its usefulness 
of veiling. All we require is a touch of | to mankind, or at least to a certain 
mystery to make us come out strong. | kind of man. For example, when we 
You see, we meek fellows function | are summoned before the income-tax 
best when shrouded by an inscrutable} assessors. . . . I think I need go no 
glamour—the more inscrutable the | further. The answer to the momentous 
better. Deep below the surface we are | question: Should Men Wear Veils, is in 
bold roaring lads, but our tempestuous | the affirmative. D.C. 
spirits are intimidated by the Nereid | Se 
consciousness that our faces are ex- | 
posed to the public gaze for what they | BOUND IN MOROCCO. 
are worth. Naturally, the less they are| | Here in Morocco we can’t complain 
worth the more we suffer. | of our news. To-day, the 28th, pride 
As is often the case with those whose | of place on the front page has been 
faces Nature has cast in a mood of in-| given to the British General Election, 
difference, if not actual carelessness, | to say nothing of the ‘‘ Derniére Heure” 
many of us possess a surprisingly stern, | or Stop Press. Numerous and pictur- 
manly and resonant voice. - Over the | esque details of the epic struggle to save 
telephone we can make almost any} the Pound were given, the whole illus- 
princeling of Big Business who happens | trated by portraits of some of our more 
not to have met us in the flesh feel as| prominent politicians, not excepting 
unimportant as a tealeaf in the slop-| the unfortunate Miss Bonfield, the non- 
basin. In all probability exchange-girls | elected of Wall-Send, and the. more 
have pictured us as the sheikhs, Duces| favoured M. Samuel Herbert, Minister 
or Big Boys of their romantic desires. | for Internal Affairs. 
At a masked ball our second name is| The distinguished Liberal leader's 
Don Juan—until, that is, we unmask, | name seems to have given considerable 
when it becomes, as usual, mud. trouble to our copywriters. One calls 
It is when we have, as it were, to| him Sir Hubert, whilst another signals 
come into the open that our accurséd | as particularly noteworthy the victory 
face, backed up by our inferiority com- |gained by Lord Herbert over his ad- 
plex, gets the better of us. Then it is| versary, Lord Darwen. The return of 
that almost any errand-boy can over-| Lord Eustache, Minister of Public In- 
awe us. Most errand-boys do. | struction at Hating and of Lady Estor 
Put a veil over our face and we should | and M. Hore-Behsea at Ply-Mouth are 
be our fierce masterful telephone-self | also duly recorded, together with that 
most of the time. Our inferiority com- | of Sir Samuel Horace at Ghelsea. 
plex would perish of an ingrowing; One felt a half-guilty glee at learning 
despair. At the sight of our sinister) that M. Poplar-Lansbury (a misprint 
veiled figures buses would pull up|for Popular, perhaps) had received 
sharply and humbly instead of making| some recognition for his efforts on 
us run a couple of hundred yards and| behalf of a Brighter London, and, 
then starting off with a sneer before we maybe, a tinge of regret that M.M. 
can catch up with them. Even post-|Clines and Thom Raw were to have 
office employees might hesitate to| their not undistinguished Parliament- 
ignore us too long lest we turn out to be | ary careers for the time interrupted. 
their favourite film- or football-idol.| “No such qualms assailed one on 
Sustained by the knowledge that all| reading of the convincing majorities 
facial indications of our weak nature | obtained by the docker, Lampson, and 
were discreetly hidden from the con-| M. Amery at Birmingham-Hands- 
temptuous perception of the tyrant be-| Worth and Birmingham-Sparbyool re- 
hind the counter, we should actually be | spectively. 
able to walk out of a shop without! Some strange names are to appear 
cravenly buying half-a-dozen things|}on the Parliamentary Rolls, but 
we did not want. Morocco is at least assured that the 
Beautiful girls at teashop tables| Pound is safe. 
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THE PUZZLE. 


Mr. Puncu (to the Prime Mivisrer). “ QUEER, ISN'T IT?) IT WONDER WHAT SUPPORTER 
OF THE NATIONAL PARTY IS BUYING ALL THESE?” 
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Very shy young Man (to very forward young Woman). “I say, wouLp yor 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE RED ROAD. 


Tue title attracts your attention, 
does it not? Well, if you read on, you 
will be disappointed. And that is an 
odd thing, 

For Lam going to write about what is 
the most popular of all subjects in this 
culliveted and peaceful time—the 
subject of violent death. I read that 
all the films which came from America 
a week or two ago had murder as their 
motif, Our own literature cannot be 
said to ignore the theme. We workers 
of the world ask no sweeter relief from 
toil than to sit down and read a story in 
which not one of the characters dies a 
natural death or has a hope of doing so. 

Nor in real life is this topie taboo. 
Murders and murder-trials are not 
hushed up by the newspapers. On the 
contrary, three or four times a year 
some citizen is murdered in circum- 
stances which cause outspoken com- 
ment in public and in private; and the 
newspapers devote many columns of 
their valuable space to the story, even 
| though they are compelled to thrust 
| into the background their reports of 
| Parliamentary debates, scientific lec- 

tures and other matters in which they 


ra 





| are naturally more interested. 


It does not matter how humble o1 





about the violent death of a single in- | 
unworthy the person murdered may be. | dividual, one lonely grain upon the vast | 
Let the victim be an obscure old lady | sand-hills of humanity, but every day 
who would have died in the normal | about twenty citizens die violent deaths on | 
course within a few years, a young|the King’s highway, and this causes no 
lady of doubtful character, a banker or | national excitement at all. 
a burglar, a viscount, tramp or racing-| Not all the twenty get their names | 
tout, the same wave of moral indig-| into the papers. Few of the papers even | 
nation sweeps over the country, the | record more than four or five of the daily | 
same energetic concentration of the| deaths. Not their fault—these affairs 
forces of justice is seen; and in every | are not regarded as very remarkable 
club and home is heard the same ex-| and very often are not reported to the 
cited though reluctant discussion of the| London papers. The relatives and 
brutal details. The Big Five mobilise | neighbours, no doubt, make some pass- 
with equal alacrity to pursue the mur-| ing comment, but the nation turns its 
derer of peer and pauper. We can put | attention to the shocking events in 
our “Sod 2 on our hearts and say that) Manchuria, where a hundred Chinese 
here at least there is neither snobbery soldiers were done to death the other | 
nor class-distinction. On these sad!davy. A hundred-and-forty Britons were 
and solemn occasions the whole nation|done to death on the roads of this 
is at one in its determination to un- island last week, but they don’t matter 
ravel the mystery, to bring the mis-| so much. 
creant to the gallows, and so to prevent; Well, here is a myztery for you. 
the repetition of such offences, And in| Indeed, here are twenty mysteries a 
most cases the nation successfully |day for you. What fun! 
solves the gigantic problem and some- Don't misunderstand me. Don’t, for 
body is hanged. | goodness’ sake, think that I am im- 
All this shows that in this great and | puting blame. The late Home Secre- 
humane country of ours we place an| TARY said in the House of Commons 
exceptionally high value on human life. that the high mortality on the roads was 
But the odd thing is this: Three or four | “ regrettable but inevitable” in view of 


. ° s . | 4 eke . ; 
times a year the nation excites itself! traffic conditions and the increase in 
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the number of motor-cars. And if a 
Home Secretary says that it is “in 
evitable”’ that twenty citizens should 
die violent deaths on the roads every 
day there is nothing more to be said ; for 
he knows best. 

But the mystery interest remains 
Why, for example, is it “inevitable” / 
How do these things happen’ It is 
fairly clear why the pedestrians die 
They die because they cross the road 
without due care, that without 
providing themselves with wings or 
seven-league boots or eyes in the back 
of their heads, or because they fail to 
calculate how long it will take a motor 
car inevitably going fifty miles an hour 
to travel a hundred yards, or because 
they are foolishly walking on the pave 
ment when a motor-car inevitably skids 
onto it. Their cases are fairly easy. But 
they do not explain the cases in which 
motor-cars and motor-coaches and 
motor-bieyeles inevitably engage in 
head-on collisions, The mystery here is 
profound, For we know that in no case 
were any of the vehicles concerned tray 
clling at more than twenty miles an 
hour, going fast round corners, ‘cutting 
in,” or contravening any of the rules of 
the Highway Code. On the contrary 
since the speed-limit was removed, we 
know that everyone has driven more 
carefully and well; and why the death 
rate has not dropped enormously in 
consequence is simply, as | say, a 
mystery, Speed cannot have anything 
to do with it, for the motor-cars which 
have the accidents are not going fast 
and anyhow we know that the faster 
everybody drives the safer everybody 
will be 

What, then, is the solution? I have 
no idea. But | want to interest the 
nation in this fascinating problem: all 
the gangster-fans, all the crime-writers 
all the mystery-readers, all the cross 
word-puzzlers, all the detectives——nay, 
the Big Five itself. If we can fever 
ourselves, as we do, with the question 

Why did John Smith die?” surely the 
question, ** Why did tiventy John Smiths 
die should be twenty times more 
exciting. At the beginning of the yeat 
we were all in a flutter about a case in 
which a dead body was burned in a 
motor-car, But live bodies are being 
burned in motor-cars nearly every day, 
sometimes by twos and threes. How 
thrilling! “Inevitable,” of course, But 
why? 

You see the idea? [| want to mobilise 
the detective mind of this murde: 
obsessed age in the solution of these 
mysteries. I am not sure that the 
League of Nations ought not to step in 
and stop the slaughter. “Slaughter!” 
you say. Certainly. Far more Britons 
were killed on the roads last year than 
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Pugiliat (telling his wife th 


in the two-and-a half years of the South | 
African generally reckoned as a} 
fairly bloody little business. Every | 
year about LOO pedestrians are killed | 
and 2,500 injured by motor vehicles in- | 
evitably mounting the pavement: and | 
every three months 

However, | don’t want to be serious | 
about this trifling matter. My whole | 
point is that we are missing a great 
opportunity for excitement and fun, | 
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| The millionaire’s substitute for the 
‘humble milk loaf. 


Beearuiess Foorsany..” 


Sunday Paper. 


Why not blow it up with a pump? 
STUDENTS FIGHT FLAMES IN PYJAMAS,” 
Daily Paper. 
That’s nothing. Our unele in Africa 
once shot a croc, in his night-shirt. 
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Having it Both Ways. 
“Ganpuar Rervuses Tro Speak.” 
Headline in Evening Paper. 
Yet he seizes every opportunity to spin 
his yarn, 
The Hat Trick. 
“ Barspann, Nov. 6th 
A black bowler . . . to-day achieved the 


feat of getting Don Bradman out for a duck,” 
Daily Pape r. 


“Coampaane Toast in Park Lane, 
Kvening Paper. 


| “Autumn is nearly over,” saya a 
| writer, “and very soon we shall be 
doing up early Christmas parcels for 
friends overseas.” If winter comes, 
will string be far behind ? 
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THE MAN WHOSE NAME BEGAN WITH Y. 
“Creck!” said my uncle with a flick 
_ of his Knight. “You resign? Quite so. 
_ There is nothing else for it. You com- 
mitted an irretrievable error eleven 
moves ago when you age your Rook 
to Queen’s sixth. You should have 
movea your Bishop to King’s Knight’s 
| seventh.” 
He leaned back in his chair and took 
| out his pouch. 
“Tt was an interesting _pesoege and 
I was reminded of a game I once played 





exact sum he mentioned, but it was 
considerably in excess of the amount 
for which he afterwards settled with the 
insurance company. 

“When Scotland Yard came I was 
naturally unable to give them a de- 
scription of the thief, whom I had met 
only in the dark. Yet I had made some 
deductions which I ventured to offer to 
the Inspector. To begin with, I said 
with confidence that it might be taken 
for granted that the young man had 





attended a public school and Oxford. 
To be more precise, I mentioned Pol- | 





ford mea speak in the same way. That 
is manifestly absurd. You have only 
to go from Balliol to Keble to realise 
how absurd an error it is. A trained ear 
can learn to distinguish the speech of 
any one college from the speech of any 
other. These dialects (if I may call 
them so for convenience) are in turn 
influenced by the local idioms of the 
schools from which the men come.’ 

“The Inspector gave me a look which 
said he was a busy man and had a lot 
of criminals to catch before breakfast, 
Undaunted, I went on. 





| with Van Zilt, the eccentric 
Levantine millionaire. You 
may remember the famous 
jewel robbery at his house a 
few years ago. It was my 
luck to be staying with him 
at the time, having accepted 
his invitation because of my 
incurable interest in rogues 
of every species. 
| “We used to sit upstairs in 
his study playing chess until 
the small hours. One night 
I got up and left the board 
while he was puzzling over a 
_ position in which I had him 
| tied up, very much as I en- 
tangled you just now. I went 
downstairs to the library to 
look for my pouch. 
| “As soon as I entered the 
room I was seized by the 
wrist and a young man’s 
voice whispered in my ear, 
‘If you raise the alarm before 
[ am out of the room I shall 
shoot.’ I waited until I heard 
the fellow scramble on to the 
sill. Then I switched on the 
lights and dashed to the win- 
dow, but there was no one to 
be seen. In his haste, how- 
ever, my young friend had 
dropped his cigarette-case. I 
picked it up and set it aside 
as a clue for the police, though 
it told them nothing, as after- 
_ wards appeared, except that 
the thief smoked a particu- 
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THE NEW NECK-LINE. 


“*T need scarcely add,’ I 
added, ‘that under this 
polished superstructure of 
speech lies a territorial layer. 
As a student of phonetics I 
do not hesitate to say, sad 
though it is to say it, that the 
young man you want was 
sprung from a good Wor. 
cestershire family. And there 
is some evidence that since 
| he took hisdegree he has been 
living in London.’ 

** Bow or Kensington?’ 
asked the Inspector sarcasti- 
cally. 

***Bloomsbury,’ I answered. 
|‘I may add that he has a 
| certain knowledge of old china 
and has very likely published 
a book on the subject.’ 

“* And how 2” said the 
| Inspector. 

“[ pointed out that Van 
Zilt’s library mantel piece was 
| littered with trifles, mostly 
of no value. But, ignoring all 
the rest, the thief had picked 
up in passing a little Chinese 
thing that was worth a con- 
siderable sum. Van Zilt 
eagerly agreed that this was 
so. As for writing a book on 
a subject with which he had 
a certain acquaintance, I 
| asked, what young man from 
| Oxford refrains from doing 
jso? 
| “*Go on,’ said the In-| 











larly vile brand of cheap cigarettes. 
“When I returned to Van Zilt I saw 
_at a glance that the old rascal had 
| taken advantage of my absence to 
make a slight readjustment of the 
_ pieces, so that the position was more 
in his favour than in mine. I made no 
remark at the time, but poured out a 
stiff whisky for the comic old scoundrel 
and told him there had been a burglar 
on the premises. We made a hasty 
search of the house, and then Van Zilt 
rang up Scotland Yard and the prin- 
cipal newspapers to announce that he 
had been robbed of his famous jewel 
collection, valued at——— I forget the 





chester and St. Muriel’s. The Inspector 
laid down his pen and stared. 

“* How on earth do you know that?’ 
he said. 

“It was a matter of phonetics, I 
explained. For some time I had been 
engaged at intervals on a comparative 
study of English accents. Those were 
the early days of broadcasting and my 
curiosity had been stirred by the strange 
variety of accents I heard over the 
ether. My investigations had led me to 
some interesting results. 

“*Take the Oxford accent, for ex- 
ample,’ I said to the Inspector. ‘The 





vulgar error is to suppose that all Ox- 


spector. ‘Thisis the romance of criminal 
investigation which I have read about. 
Any further deductions ?’ 

“*Only two,’ said I. ‘His favourite 
recreation is golf and he is the youngest 
son of a peer. The youngest son of a 
peer, because the poor fellow obviously 
finds it difficult to make ends meet. You 
noticed the cigarettes he smokes? And 
I knew he played golf because of the 
way he gripped my wrist. The over- 
lapping grip, you know.’ 

“*Very good,’ said the Inspector, 
winking at his colleague and making 
solemn entries in his notebook. ‘This 
is the description of the wanted man: 
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Actor. “I’VE JUST BEEN CHATTING 
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IDEA OF MY SALARY IN THE NEW PRODUCTION.’ 


Agent. “ THAT’S NOT A REPORTER, 


OLD BOY; THAT'S THE INCOME-TAX MAN.” 





REPORTER CHAP IN THE WAITING-ROOM. 


I GAVE HIM A PRETTY GLOWING 








“Youngest son of a peer. Born in 
Worcestershire. Educated at Polcheste1 
School and St. Muriel’s College, Ox- 
ford. Author of a book on old china 
Favourite recreation, golf. Address: 
Bloomsbury, London.” And now, Sir 
perhaps you can tell us how to lay our 
hands upon him ?’ 

““T can only suggest,’ said I, ‘that 
you get your people to read through 
Who’s Who until they find someone 
whom the cap fits.’ ” 

My uncle, who all this time had been 
filling his pipe with the most loving 
care, lit it and smiled at me. 

“The odd thing is,” he said, “I be- 
lieve they were sufficiently impressed 
by my reasoning to follow my sugges- 
tion. Nevertheless, since the young 
man’s name began with Y, he was able 
to get well away before they came 
across him.” 

I complimented my uncle on his 
story and said there was no disgrace in 
being beaten at chess by so analytical 
a brain as his. 

‘But there is one thing you haven't 
explained. How did you know this 
fellow would be in Who’s Who?” 

“IT looked him up,” said my uncle 
‘He was one of those young men who 








carry their cards in their cigarette- | 
Cases, 

I regarded my relative sternly. 

‘‘ By the way, uncle, you were at Pol- | 
chester too, were you not ?” 

“The Headmaster is an old friend of | 
mine,” answered my uncle, rearranging | 
the men on the board. “Shall I give | 
you your revenge? It’s your turn for | 
Black.” — $$$ —— 4 
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IN PRAISE OF INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION, | 


[Lines from the notebook of a rambler in | 
the Thames valley who, observing that the | 
growing ~ industrialisation”’ of this area is 
tending to modify its wsthetic amenities, 
remains patriotically determined to make 
the best of it | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


As, filled with cheerful bonhomie, 
I tread the road towards Slough 
And note the new economy 
So well established now 
Where lately meadow, grove and 
stream 
Expressed the decorative scheme, 
To me its spreading features seem 
Decidedly a wow. 


In place of pastoral greenery 
Brisk industries arise 

Impinging on the scenery 
And darkening the skies; 


me with her red dress.” | 


Very ill-mannered of her, wasn’t it? 


But, since this transformation is 
Suggestive of expanding biz, 
I utter with poetic fizz 

These gratulatory cries :— 


“You chimneys, fluent vomiters 
Of smoke, whose oily mass 
Crowns the sublime gasometers 
That store the people’s gas; 
You stations generating power, 
You factories that proudly tower 
From what was once a rural bower, 
Although inclined to fracture 
The gracious contours of the land, 
Myself I would not have you banned ; 
Triumphantly you stand, you stand 
Engaged in manufacture!” 
& * a a a 
What’s more, while grave emergency 
Confronts the nation’s trade 
And indicates the urgency 
For every sort of aid, 
In face of deep financial slumps 
I welcome those ubiquitous clumps 
Of enterprising petrol-pumps 
In Thames’s ** watery glade.” 
C.L.M. 


. who struck 








“T also saw Mrs. - 


Gossiper in Daily Paper. 
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THE MEN. 


Ir is a commonplace of literary his- 
tory that Kubla Khan would have been 
a longer m and might even have 
been finished but for an interruption. 
CoLERIDGE was in the mid-stream of 
poetic invention, hiseyes ina fine frenzy 
rolling and everything favourable, when 
the servant announced that a man from 
Porlock wished to see him. Farewell 
to inspiration and the story of the pleas- 
ure dome of Xanadu; the Man from 
Porlock killed them dead. 

| am a recent convert to radio. After 
protesting long and loudly that I ne’er 
would consent, I have consented. Such 
recantations have been frequent in my 
life. I vowed I would never go to the 
movies, and, at last seeing one, became 
a convert. I employed abusive terms 
about the talkies, and every day I find 
myself disliking them less. I was 
against the use of petrol-driven vehicles 
and now prefer them to Shanks’s mare. 
I refused even to go into the air, and 
have flown much, Where such a tend- 
ency to inconsistency will land me I 
tremble to conjecture; possibly, but it 
is unthinkable at. the moment, I shall 
end as a devotee of miniature golf or 
even of greyhound racing. 

But although I have taken to wire- 
less—“ fallen for it” is the phrase—and 
have bought a portable set and am a 
subseriber to The Radio Times, I am, 
owing to various causes, not yet com- 
pletely blest. The first of these causes 
is a strange noise of fizzling and crack- 
ling and popping, as of thorns under a 
pot, the fifth of November, a groom at 
work and a hailstorm on a tin roof, 
which now and then takes the place of 
melody or address, The whole business 
of radio being, of course, magic, there is 
no reason why a genie or evil spirit 
should not be imprisoned in this box 
and be uttering thesesplutterings, these 
cries and murmurs of rage and baffled 
effort; but I wish it had been differ- 
ently arranged. That these noises are 

_ supernatural is made clear by the fact 
| that the machine records only what it 
| hears, and such sounds have never 
| been heard in mingled concentration 
| before. 
| That is one of the obstacles to my 
_ Satisfaction as a listener-in. Another is 
_ the difficulty 1 am finding in getting 
| the item in the programme that I most 
| desire. Everything else is simple, but 
| the special morceau remains out of 
reach, either al er, or for so long 
_ that I come in only at the finish. 
_ But compared with my real griev- 
_ ance these are trifles; and my real 
grievance takes us back to the Man 
| from Porlock. “What man has done 
_ man can do,” as a sage remarked. It is 











only too true, for just as COLERIDGE 
was knocked sideways by the Man from 
Porlock, so is my portable set made 
almost useless by the Man from Lan- 
genberg. He is not merely a man, he is 
German, and a very voluble one, and 
his mission is to talk and talk and talk. 
I would not mind if he talked only to 
those odd foreign people who want to 
hear his astonishing flow of words; my 
quarrel with him is that his voice forces 
its way into everything I want to keep 
distinct and select. No matter what I 
turn on, whether it is ScHUMANN or 
Franz Lenar, a funny Uncle or the 
Prime Mrxister, the eager informa- 
tive tones of the Man from Langenberg 
make an undercurrent sometimes swell- 
ing in volume until I can hear nothing 
else. Indeed, the Man from Langenberg 
wins every time. But for him, for in- 
stance, I should now know all about 
cardsharping crooks on the Atlantic and 
how to detect their ways and avoid 
them; but, although Mr. Epcar Wat- 
LAcE did his best to instruct me on these 
vital matters, the Man from Langen- 
berg would not let him. I got a useful 
hint here and there, but how can one 
learn when another man is wnermiid- 
lich in his stérwng? 

Those who know—and the world is 
full of them—tell me that this defect is 
called jamming and that it is getting 
worse every day on account of the 
multiplicity of stations. So my 
Teutonic friend is not only the Man 
from Langenberg but (like the supreme 
cricketer who rules over Nawanagar) 
the Jam of Langenberg too. Well, he is 
not to go on being a Jam for ever, 
because there is to be a conference at 
Geneva on the subject. Or so I am told 
by those who know—and the world is 
full of them. E. V. L. 








FANCY-DRESS. 

“Tr’s years since I was at a wedding,” 
IT said. *‘What does one do now?” 

“One gets another some wedding- 
cake,” said Jane; “and some cham- 
pagne. You'd better not have any,” 
she added; “your coat is too tight 
already.” 

“It's the strange custom of wearing 
fancy-dress at weddings that’s to 
blame,” I grumbled. ‘It isn’t only the 
bride and the bridesmaids who are in 
fancy-dress. We all are.” 

“You are, certainly. 
lynne . . » Gentleman of 1920, 

suppose—or even earlier. The coat 
worn very tight over the chest, the 
tails a little creased, with over all a 
scent of camphor.” 


It’s quite 


proudly. 





“Yes, I noticed the beige waistcoat. 





“The waistcoat is 1931,” I said| 


The original black would have looked 
better, but the beige is thinner, and so 
— it is safer. We don’t want a 
oud rending sound, with the bride 
fainting.” 

“Well, I dare say that even you are 
bigger than you were ten years ago,” I 
suggested. 

“Tam, I expect. I was eleven. And 
anyway I’ve a new dress.” 

“So I noticed.” 

“Tf you weren’t such a boor you’d 
say, ‘And a very charming one too,’ or 
something like that.” 

“Should I?” 

“Yes, whether you thought it or 
not.” p 

“The world—the wedding world— 
may roughly be divided into boors and 
liars then?” 

“T don’t think weddings suit you.” 

“It’s this faney-dress business. Why 
can't the bride trip up the aisle in a 
three-piece whatever-it-is, while the 
bridegroom awaits her by the lectern 
in a lounge-suit ?” 

“Horrible!” cried Jane. “Even a 
boor ought to know that the bride- 
groom shouldn't be lounging by the 
lectern. He should be on the tiptoe 
of joyful expectation.” 

“You needn’t lounge because you're 
in a lounge-suit. At our wedding——” 

“Our weddings, you mean.” 

“No, our wedding,” I said firmly. 
“At our wedding I hope to have ‘No 
Fancy-dress’ on the invitation.” 

Jane considered. ‘Is this what used 
to be called a proposal of marriage?” 
she asked at length. 

“More a statement than a proposal, 
because I am what’s called a Yes-man. 
But that’s roughly the idea.” 

“And suppose I’m a No-woman?” 

“In that case——” I began, not 
knowing exactly how I was going on. 
But at that moment the best man 
brought in the bridegroom’s sword to 
cut the cake with. 

“In that case,” I said, “I should 
take the sword from the best man and 
fall upon it.” 

Jane considered again. 

“The bride would certainly faint 
then,” I added. 

“And it would ruin the beige waist- 
coat,” said Jane. 

“Certainly.” 

“Not that I care for it much.” 

“No, but I needn’t wear it at our 
wedding.” 

“ Weddings.” 

“Wedding. Wedding, or I go for 
that sword.” 

I took a step forward, but she put 
her hand on my arm. 

“All right, wedding it is,” said Jane. 


|‘ Anything rather than a scene.” 


A. W. B. 
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Mistress, to Charlady (scathingly) THERE ARE TWO WAYS OF DOING THINGS, Mas. GREEN—A RIGHT WAY AND 
WRONG WAY.” 
Charlady (somewhat piqued). “ Wet., IF YER DON’T MIND, Miss, I PREFER DOIN’ ‘EM ME OWN Way.” 
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“IN YE GOODE OLDE DAYS.” 


[There is now a “Ye Olde Wireless Shoppe” in Essex, and, in Hoxton, a “Ye Olde Talkies and Varieties.” 





And though we are by nature meek and mild, 
It makes us metaphorically fistic 

To see a thing that any but a child 
Must realise is damned anachronistic. 


Ort in our travels do we see “‘Olde Shoppes 
And view them with a careless equanimity, 
Provided that the fare they offer stops 
At daintiness of diaper or dimity; 
At ancient fowling-piece or loving-cup, 
At painting, pewter, poker-work or pottery, 
At artificial fruit or china pup, 
At knick, at knack or nondescript what-nottery 


Will others stop at such, if such things be, 
Or will they delve into remote antiquity ! 
That some day on our sojourn we may see 
(A murrain on its rubicund ubiquity) 
A petrol-pump or ten or so abreast 
(They seem at beauty-spots to be gregarious), 
With over them a legend like: “ Hic est 
Antiqu-us Romanus Petrolarius.”’ 


But now (and when we do, our spirits drop) 

The sort of thing we see upon our walk is 
Atrocities like ‘‘ Ye Olde Wireless Shoppe,” 

Or “ Ye Olde Cinema” and “ Ye Olde Talkies.” 


. 
: 
i 
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Small Girl (listening to cat, who has just begun to purr), “Ou, Mummy, I THINK PUSSY'S NUMBER IS ENGAGED!” 








CULTURE IN SARAWAK. 
Bongkong was the moving spirit of 
a gang of Dyak coolies who were em- 
ployed by a museum official to collect 
specimens of fauna in the backwoods of 
Sarawak. (It had, of course, been par- 
ticularly emphasised that heads of 


hereditary enemies were not to be in- | 


cluded.) Bongkong and his mates col- 
lected many specimens, of which most 





were genuine and only a few were pains- 


actually made for them in white man’s | fifty inches. Added to which the pattern 
style, and he handed them out a self-| of cloth they had all chosen was the 
measurement form each. It was a docu- | most opulent-looking they could find, 
ment of many letters and instructions | being the same sort of stuff as saddle- | 
and possessed a diagram of the human | numnahs are made of and having a pile 
body with lines all across it—a body, | nearly half-an-inch thick. 
as Ki pointed out, which had evidently| Bongkong and his mates were, how- ) 
been dealt with by a master-hand at/|ever, highly satisfied in anticipation | 
slicing cuts with a sharp parang. Under | and trooped off to buy shoes. They all | 
tuition the Dyaks instantly set to work | selected bright yellow pairs, patterned | 
to measure themselves. | like a Gruyére and large enough to have | 
They measured themselves up and | been built on the Clyde. Since it was 


_ takingly manufactured by crude sur- | down and round about, both along the | dirty underfoot, they carried these in | 


gery so that the white man should not) lines indicated in the diagram and along | their hands to keep them clean. They 


be disappointed with their labour and | lines entirely of their own imagination ; | then purchased vividly-coloured Hom. | 


fail to reward the collectors. 


. * - . 
}and to ensure complete success for the | burg hats, into which they stuffed their 


In due course they were rewarded by | suit they measured themselves from | long hair till the hats were filled to 
an interim payment. It was an almost unintended places and in odd positions, | bursting-point. Thus apparelled and 


incredible sum and it was in cash, which | giving an onlooker the impression of | 
looks good to a Dyak, whose traditional | an amateur Laocoén group. They used | 
idea of small change is an enormous | foot-rulers and bits of surveyors’ 
pedigree peed jar. Of course some-| chains and measures of their own de- | 
thing had to be done with this wealth, | vising, and they filled the answers in in 
and so Bongkong, talking it over with | units of measurement which covered 
his pals Win and Ki, decided that they | all the ground, from Indian ungul at | 
would acquire a little Western culture. |-75 of an inch to the Chinese ts’un at | 
Obviously proper clothes, in the | double that length. Then they gave the | 


wearing in imagination their wonderful | 
suits they felt, and quite rightly, that | 
they were the cynosure of every eye. 

The next emblem of culture to be | 
acquired was Western music as repre- 
sented by the gramophone. Now you 
or I might quite reasonably think that 
one gramophone with a dozen records 
ought to have provided all the melody 


shape of European lounge-suits, were 
the first necessity, and so the band of 


apitalists sallied into a town where, | documents will never be known. If ever | gramophones with one record. 


before they could purchase a ready- 
made suit each, they fell into the hands 
of an astute Indian traveller fora cheap 
tailoring firm in Madras. He persuaded 
them that the only thing to do to be 
really cultured was to have their suits 





NY 


————-——— —— 


forms to the traveller to be sent off.| Bongkong’s gang needed. Not so the 
What the Madras firm thought of the | Dyak, whose goal is rather a dozen 


they worked out the measurements Each man therefore purchased one 
correctly the result must have been ‘gramophone and one record, and, 
intriguing, for the average Indian| having carried these carefully back to 
tailor is not used to cutting for gentle- | their camp, they said joyfully,“ We will 
men who stand no more than four feet | now have Western music,” and, sitting 





but have chest-measurements of nearly | close together so as not to miss any of 
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it, they each simultaneously played 


their own record over and over again 
They played at maximum speed, be- 
cause then one had the fun of re-wind- 
ing more often. They next hid their 


shoes in various marked caches in the 
jungle and went to bed with their 


Homburg hats on. 

Next day, after their work was done, 
Bongkong, as President of the Society 
for the Propagation of Culture in 
Sarawak, had a new idea. He and Ki 
and Win and the other stalwarts rolled 
up to the tent of the 7'wan-who-collected 
and-presumably-ate-little-beetles and sat 
respectfully outside. Each had a slate 
with a pencil and sponge attached, 
which had taken their fancy the day 
before, not so much because you could 
write on the slate and rub it off again 
but because the sponge made a beauti 
ful toilet accessory. 

“Well, what do you want?” 
the T'uan, an earnest spectacled man 
with a passion, eminently desirable in 
a museum Official, for imparting know 
ledge to others. 

“Oh, Tuan,” said Bongkong, 
want to be taught.” 

The Tuan responded to this pathetic 
appeal for light and expressed himself 
willing. ‘“‘ What do you want to learn /”’ 
he asked. 

This was a poser for Bongkong, who 
hadn’t yet seen into the matter quite 
as deeply as all that. He scratched him 
self with a great deal of noise and then 
said gracefully, ‘‘ Anything the 7'uan is 
pleased to teach us will be very good 
for us to learn.” 

The Tuan decided, therefore, t 
teach them numerals, thinking that 
they might number cases for him, and 
they ali began to write busily on their 
Each number as soon as written 
and learnt had to be rubbed out again 
for what was the good of a sponge if 
you didn’t use it? When 9 was at last 
reached a hitch occurred. Win, who 
had just inscribed his 9 with great 
care, dropped his slate. When he picked 
it up again, curse it! it was 6. Win 
was considerably startled. This was 
magic. He meved away from the now 
dangerous slate and eyed the 7'wan with 
a hurt expression. The matter was 
gravely deliberated, and when Ki 
discovered that a flourishing 7 had 
similarly been turned into a 2 the 
slates were put away with awe, not un- 
mixed with a certain feeling that the 
T'wan was hardly playing the game 

The Tuan, anxious to redeem him. 
self, brought out some picture-posteards 
of London and tried to tell them about 
the great big village, his home kam- 
pong (village). The Dyaks gazed very 
solemnly at Trafalgar Square and the 
Houses of Parliament, and the 7'uan 


asked 


~ we 


slates, 


OR THE 


Single Thruster IN THE ORDINARY 
SKING Yor ro LET ME COME THROUGH; 
MET WITH A SERIOUS ACCIDENT.” 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 





I SHOULDN'T THINK OF 


WAY 
BUT 


OF COURSE 


I'VE JUST HEARD MY WIFE HAS 








he was at last improving their 


felt 
minds. He had, however, defeated his 


own object, and was somewhat startled 
to discover a minute later that he was 
now being regarded with great respect, 
not merely as the perpetrator of the 


most amazing fake, but as one who was | 
ithe T'uan had put into the slates and 
| the story of the fire-carriages filled with | 


so enthusiastic and thorough about it 
that he had gone to the trouble of 
making such fine pictures to support 
his tales. A new reverence for the J'uan 
took possession of the Dyaks, which 
deepened to real veneration when in 
desperation he began to try to describe 
tube-railways. They laughed with all 
the respectful heartiness due to such 
a magnificent romance. They told one 
another politely they had never heard 


anything to equal it. Bongkong rather 











diffidently began a story about a man 





he had once seen who had two heads | 


and a leg in the middle of his back, but 


after the T'uan’s triumph it fell very | 


flat. 


One by one with deep obeisances the 


i 


Dyaks stole out. What with the magic | 


people travelling deep in the earth, they 
felt they still had a lot to learn before 
they acquired a full working knowledge 
of Western culture. 

Bongkong and his party went off to 
their huts an spent the remainder 
of the evening thoughtfully playing 


| 


over their solitary records and star- | 


ing pathetically at their large yellow 
shoes. A. A. 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue INVALID. 

Mr. Pendulum was as strong as a 
horse and had never had a day’s illness 
in his life since German measles when 
he was about seven, and that didn’t 
count as he had caught it from his sister 
who went to a school where there was a 
German governess who gave it to them 





and at first she thought of taking it 
back and getting a tin of sardines for it. 
But then a bright idea struck her and 
she made some of it into sandwiches for 
tea, and she told the children they were 
not te eat any of them as they wouldn't 
be good for them, and she made one or 
two for herself out of the non-mossy 
parts of the bloater-paste which she 


| marked by sticking a clove in them, and 


on purpose because she had a brother! she said to herself as she made the 


who was an officer and he had told her | 


sandwiches well we'll see about not 


that there was sure to be a war between | having a day's illness now. 


England and Germany some day. 


never having a day's illness 
in his life that he was always 
talking about it, and when 
Mrs. Pendulum had a cold or 
a headache or something like 
that he almost burst with vain- 
glory, because he said nothing 
of that sort ever happened to 
him and if it did he shouldn't 
give in toit. And he was quite 
a good husband and father in 
other ways and didn’t even 
play golf because he liked to 
take his children to the Zoo on 
Saturday afternoons, and he 
never grumbled at the house- 
keeping bills and Mrs. Pen- . ¢& 
dulum quite loved him, but he 
was so tiresome about never 
having a day’s illness in his life 
that she grew sick and tired 
of it and determined that he 
should have one just to teach 
him, 

Well she tried damp sheets, 
but she got a frightful cold 
herself and it only seemed to 
do him good like a wet com- 
press, and he did his morning 
exercises in her room when she 
was lying in bed with a tem- 
perature of a hundred and 
made her feel the muscles of 
his biceps, and she felt she 
really couldn't put up with it 


any longer and if he went on like that | fond of bloater-paste, and the only ones | hand on his brow to see if it was fevered 
she should scream out loud or else| he objected to were those with the! or not, and in the evening he said he 
| Cloves in them which he spat out. And | 


divorce him, 

Well when she was better she went 
to do her shopping at the Take-it-or- 
Leave-it Stores, which were cheaper 
than other shops because their things 
weren't quite so good, but they were 
generally good enough. And they al- 
ways said that if anything they sold 


“SHE WAS LYING 





A HUNDRED.” 


that night he woke up with the most 


awful pain in his inside, and he groaned | 
and said to Mrs. Pendulum get up and | 
telephone for the doctor at once, | am| was quite well again but grumpy at 
| having to go back to the oftice, and he 

So Mrs. Pendulum did that, and she | 
chuckled to herself about it and said | say he had never spent a day in bed in 


dying. 


you was really bad you found it out | that will teach him. 


before you ate it they would give you | 


something much better instead of it at 
the same price, so they got a lot of 
custom, And Mrs, Fiadeben bought 
a pot of bloater-paste there which was 
part of a job lot, and when she got 
home and opened it she found it was 
breaking out into spots of green fungus, 





er nee ee 


Y 





Well the doctor came, and he was! wonder what had given him the pain, 


rather cross through having to come 
out in the middle of the night, and he 
said Mr. Pendulum had been poisoned 
and asked Mrs. Pendulum if she had 
been putting weed-killer in his tea or 
anything like that. And she was very 
indignant and said do you take me for 





| shan’t die, I am as strong as a horse and 
° i . . 

Well Mr. Pendulum ate all except | have never had a day’s illness in my 
Well Mr. Pendulum was so proud of | one or two of the sandwiches as he was’ life. And the doctor said well you have 


IN BED WITH A TEMPERATURE OF 





a murderess? And he said I don’t know 
yet, but if your husband dies and I find 
some arsenic inside him I shall say so 
and I dare say you will be had up for 
murdering him, but that won't have 
anything to do with me, I am a doctor 
and not a lawyer. 

Well Mrs. Pendulum was rather 
frightened at that and she said do you 
think he will die? And Mr. Pendulum 
who was feeling a little better after 
taking some hot milk said of course | 


got one now, and he went back 
to bed. 

Well the next morning Mr. 
Pendulum felt much better 
but rather weak,as he had been 
sick such a lot, which he wasn’t 
used to, but then he wasn’t 
used to eating mouldy bloater- 
paste either, though he had 
once eaten some maggots with- 
out knowing it in a tin of 
pressed beef which Mrs. Pen- 
dulum had boughtat the Take- 
it-or-Leave-it Stores. But 
he hadn't got a pain in his 
inside any more and was quite 
comfortable lying in bed read- 
ing the newspaper and doing 
crosswords and having a little 
nap when he felt inclined forit. 
And Mrs. Pendulum bought a 
nice sole for his lunch and he | 
said he thonght a small bottle 
of champagne would be good 
for him, so he had that. And 
in the afternoon he sent Mrs. 
Pendulum out to buy him a 
novel by Epcar Wa.ace and 
he quite enjoyed reading that 
because he didn’t know who 
the murderer was till the last 
* chapter and he said that was 

his idea of literature. And he 

liked being made a fuss of, and 

Mrs. Pendulum putting her 


had quite enjoyed his day in bed and 
had missed a lot through never having 
one before. 

Well the next morning Mr. Pendulum 


began to be rather sorry he couldn't 
his life any more. And then he began to 


and of course Mrs, Pendulum wasn't 
going to tell him because she knew if 
he hadn’t been as strong as a horse 
he might have died through — 
bloater-paste rust, and then she woul 
have been a murderess. So when he 
said it must have been the cloves that 
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had upset him she let him go on saying 
so, and she didn’t answer him back 
when he said it was very careless of her 
to let cloves get into bloater paste 
sandwiches 
So it turned out fairly well, but Mr 

Pendulum soon began talking of never 
having a day’s illness in his life again 
except once when he had eaten a clove 
And he told anybody that would listen 
to him that cloves were poison to him 
and he soon got rather proud of that, a 
they didn't seem to be poison to any 
body else. And he would never let Mrs 
Pendulum have them in apple-tarts 
hut once when he was having his lunch 
at a restaurant he had some apple-tart 
with cloves in it and quite expected to 
be illagain, but he thought it was worth 
it so as he could have another day in 
bed. But he wasn’t ill, so he had to 
leave off talking about cloves being 
poison to him and didn’t get his day in 
bed either. And then at last he met an 
old gentleman of ninety who said he 
owed it to bathing in the Serpentine 
every morning and having a day in bed 
every month. So Mr, Pendulum took 
to that, except the Serpentine part of 
it, and now he is rather proud of being 
an invalid \.M 


| 
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| my little Ambushes, it seems to me that 


THE REJECTED SUITOR AND THE LION. | your Proper Course is to Let Me Go.” 
\ Fase, 

\ CERTAIN Rejected Suitor went to|ableness of this Argument the Lion 
hunt Big Game as a means of Taking| removed his Paw from the Rejected 
his mind Otf his Disappointment; and | Suitor’s chest, and they parted with a 
it happened one morning that a Lion | brief Exchange of Courtesies. 
sprang upon him without Warning, | 
pinning him to the Ground, | Seasons had passed, the Lion one morn- 


I have felt Obliged to resort to this | ing was Grievously stricken from Afar, 


Measure,” said the Lion, “ because} and presently became Aware that the 
even if your Persistent attempts on/| Rejected Suitor was standing over him, 
my life do not Constitute a very real| Pulling his Weapon Through. 

Peril, you are Disturbing my settled| “Ah,” said the Lion bitterly, “I sup- 


nachiainnichingl 


Readily appreciating the Reason. | 


Now when three full Rounds of the | 


Habits. You are, in Short, a Perfect | pose I am to Infer from this that the 
Nuisance. Have you Anything to say | Lady has Rejected you Again. It is a 
in Reply | Strained sense of Justice that Prompts | 


“LT am Very glad,” replied the Re- 
jected Suitor, “that you have taken | his own Species to come and Take it Out 
me into vour Confidence. I am out! of the Lions, and I think, remembering 
here because of the Blighting of my|my past Clemency, that you might At 
Hopes in my own Country, where a| Least have had the Decency to Take it 
Capricious Beauty had Frowned on | Out of some Other Lion. Ordo you, by 
my Advances. But as it Happens, 1) yourownSystem of Logic, blame me that 


a man when Rebuffed by a Female of | 


would have Disturbed you no more, | this Beauty has Rejected you Again?” | 


for | was about to return At Once in} “What I blame you for,"’ retorted 


response to an Epistle from the Lady|the Rejected Suitor with a Harsh 


in which, within the limits imposed by | laugh, “is that [ am Married to her 
Maidenly Modesty, she encourages the | Now.” 
Renewal of my Addresses. Therefore,| Moral: It is best not to Temporize 





TAX PEOPLE.” 


LaerrerR FROM THE INCOMI 
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She. “ TERRIBLY SMART OF DraNAa TO GIVE A COCKTAIL PARTY THESE TIMES, DON’T YOU THINK?” 
He. “But I THOUGHT COCKTAIL PARTIES WEREN'T SMART NOWADAYS?” 
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She. “'Tuey AREN’T.- THAT’S WHY IT IS SO TERRIBLY SMART OF DIANA TO GIVE ONE.” 





H 





A SURVIVAL. 


Tus afternoon on easy feet 
I passed a drab but classic street 
Wherein the Georgian élite 

Hung, as men put it, out 
(Victorian too, I gather) which 
Had long been held a sacred pitch 
For persons nobly born or rich 

Or both, for choice, no doubt. 


I saw with pain on either hand 
Marks of the fallen price of land, 
High prices, higher taxes and 
A general social slump; 
Gone were the signs of wealth and 
rank; 
The houses looked depressed and 
blank ; 
Here was an office, there a bank; 
It gave one quite a hump. 


But as I inly mused, “ Alas! 
Gold is but dross and flesh is grass,” 
Before me, as I chanced to pass, 

A door flung open wide, 


And in the b and trying light— 
I hardly thought I saw aright 


There loomed that long-unwonted sight, 


A flunkey in his pride. 





~ 





Radiant in silk and plush he stood, 

A sight to do an old maid good, 

The flawless type of flunkeyhood 
In high Society’s prime; 


| His noble calves, his lofty mien 


Shed quite a glamour on the scene; 
I thought such things had vanished 
clean 
From this unlovely time. 


As one who looks on a macaw 
And sees—or would have sworn he 
saw— 

Huge vistas that no pen can draw, 
Mad flowers of giant size, 

Great beasts in all wild colours clad, 

And crumpled elephants, begad, 

And long giraffes and, shall we add ? 
Enormous butterflies, 


So in a flash that street was filled 

With bucks and blades of slender 
build, 

With ladies, flowered, flounced and 
frilled, 

Or whale-boned and severe, 
Barouches too, with high C-springs, 
Fat coachmen and all sorts of things 
That fill a bard’s imaginings 
But won't be got in here. 


really energetic milk-boy. 


|The vision passed. Too soon the door | 
| Was closed, and I could see no more; 
| The street was as it was before, 

| <A street without a soul; 

|[ wondered for a fleeting spell 

| Whether I shouldn’t ring the bell; 

| But, as a fact, it seemed as well 

| Not to, upon the whole. 


| But, flunkey, be you blessed. And may 

| You, relic of a lordlier day, 

| Shine still upon a world grown grey; 

And if, as well may be, 

| Your lord, depressed by rate and tax, 

| Give all his staff their several sacks, 

| On you alone be spared the axe; 

You tell him that from me. 
Dum-DeM. 








Stout Electresses. 

“We think that the ‘wireless’ must also 
receive a good deal. of the credit, this 
probably contributing largely to the heavy 
women’s vote.”—Financial Paper. 

“Evidence was given that the dogs had 
attacked a milk-boy, who escaped by climb- 
ing a tree, a milkman, a postman, a roadman, 
and a flock of sheep.” —Daily Paper. 


|It is nice in these days to hear of a 
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THE HANDS OF THE LEAGUE; 


OR, HER FIRST GREAT TEST. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tuesday, November 10th.—The House 
of Lords has other work to do on Parlia- 
ment’s opening day besides being the 
| scene of much pomp and ceremony. 
It too presents a humble Address thank- 
ing Hts Masesty for the gracious Speech 
from the Throne, an Address 
that on this occasion was 
moved by Lord Rapwnor, a 
bantling (for these tasks are 
traditionally allotted to the 
bright young people of politi- 
cal high society) of some sixty- 
two summers, and seconded 
by Lord Cowpray, a mere 
babe of forty-eight or so. 

Enough that they performed 
in a superior manner their 
task of saying nothing and 
saying it very well. Nor is 
tradition wholly to be blamed 
for that. Hx nihilo nihil fit. 
You cannot, as the schoolboy 
said, throw a fit about nothing, 





| if necessary, be continued. One almost 
| expected him to add, ‘ What’s a decade 
|or two between political friends who 
don’t happen to agree?” Lord BrEnt- 
FORD suggested that while time should 
be taken to consider tariffs something 
should be done about dumping at once, 
l'and Lord Hastinas mentioned arable 





Address. With a bare thirty summers, 
the cachet of Harrow and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and a useful apprenticeship as 
Mr. BaLpwtn’s Private Secretary all 
behind him, Mr. Luoyn is of the green 
wood that readily ripens into Minis- 
terial timber. And not so green either, 





Lioyp, having had one good 


decided that here was no occa- 
sion to indulge in the innocu- 
ous sentimentalities custom- 
ary on such occasions. One 
must say something, however; 


telling maiden speech. 


if it comes to that. At any rate, Mr. | 


look at the King’s Speech, | 


why not tell the Government | 
to get on with it? And tell the | 
Government to get on with it | 
Mr. Lioyp did, to the deep | 
satisfaction of all present, who | 
vowed they had never heard | 
the Address moved in a more | 


Mr. First, who seconded | 
the Address, is one of those | 
astonished and even embar- | 


and the King’s Speech offered THE HEAVENLY TWINS. rassed young lawyers who | 
but little of substance on = A. J. Punt, ~- BNED WITS & weg or Two, tried to get a little political 
ree 3 : nop )6=6AND «6OMrR. Grorrrey Lioyp, YouNGEST MEMBER FOR : - 
which the tooth of eloquence J /.,5. SzconpER AND MOVER oF THE ADDRESS. practice by ste alth and are 
could bite. now blushing to find it fame. 
Unfortunately these occasions al-| agriculture; and at that the House|Mr. Fir won Ilkestone by two 


ways afford pitfalls for the unwary 
Lord Rapnor did not mean to be 
cynical, one is sure, when he said that 
if the League of Nations could not 


at least “limit the evil effects of any 
trouble that occurred.” Lord Cow 

pRAY’S plea also that their Lordships 
should not impatiently press the Gov 

ernment to produce “an undigested 
panacea” was not perhaps the happiest 
way of putting it, seeing that the pur- 
pose of a panacea is not to be digested 
but to cure indigestion. 

Lord Ponsonby sprang a mild sur 
prise by announcing that, as those two 
Ancients of Days, Lords PakMooR and 
PassFIELD, had both declined the job 
of Leader of the Opposition, he had 
been selected to be Queen, as one 
might say, of the May. And very nice 
too. Do not sweet P’s always grow 
three on a stem? Lord Ponsonsy, 
however, regarded the future with 
apprehension. His fragrance also took 
on a slightly embittered sweetness when 
he recalled the “ vitriolic outpourings 
of his late colleague, Mr. SNOWDEN 

Lord Haris aM, who leads the House 
in succession to Lord Reaprne, talked 
of a “careful examination of facts,” and 
‘a careful weighing up of different sug- 
gested solutions” that must precede 
any attempt to solve the problem of the 
balance of trade. If dumping in the 
meanwhile continued—he did not, of 
course, use that all too expressive word 
—measures to cope with that also must, | 


agreed to the Address and called it a 
busy day. 
Meanwhile the Commons had also 


I at it, but they too got down to 


peen 


Reading to the Clandestine Outlawries 
Bill. Nobody seems quite to know what 





THE SEASONED ROD. 
Mr. CHURCHILL PREPARES TO PRACTISE 
“ DISCRIMINATING BENEVOLENCE.” 


a Clandestine Outlaw is, but, if it is the 
legal name for a smash-and-grab bur- 
glar, the Bill is overdue. The House also 
reinstated Sir Dennis HERBERT and 
Captain Bourne as Chairman and 
Deputy-Chairman of Ways and Means. 

It fell to Mr. Grorrrey Lioyp to 
move the Lower House’s humble 


| votes, and his blushes are the more 


| pronounced because, as he explained | 
| to the House, there are only two people | 
| responsible for his being there, and no- | 
prevent war in the Far East it could | business in due course and gave a First | body can tell which two out of seven- 


| teen thousand voters it was. As became 
;one who has ploughed New Zealand 
| with horses, or perhaps tractors, before 


| ploughing the legal sands of Birming- | 


ham with ex parte summonses, Mr. 
FLint sounded the Imperial note. For 
the rest, his speech was decorous and 
well delivered. 

Mr. Lanspury’s remarks were ve- 
hemently delivered, but they were not 
decorous. He called the King’s Speech 
“the East Wind of Emptiness,” which 
was partly true at least; but one won- 
ders whether he might not have used 
the opportunity thus afforded to choose 
his own theme for some better purpose 
than to embroider The Manchester 
the Election following the “shortest, 
the strangest, the most fraudulent elec- 
tion campaign of our time,” compared 
with which “the cry of ‘Hang the 


almost respectable.” 
Mr. MacDonap naturally declined 
to lock horns with the LEADER OF THE 


not only the youthful vigour and en- 
thusiasm of the Mover and Seconder of 
the Address, but that also of the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, the embodi- 
ment of a man who 





Guardian’s wounded wailings about | 


Kaiser’ and the Red Letter appeared | 


Opposition on such a barren inquest | 
and contented himself with praising | 


bears heavy | 

















seep ees ve neste on sss 
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| time to the Government seems 
| not merely a duty but a positive 
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years but an extraordinarily youthful 
mind. 

Thereafter the Prime MINISTER got 
down to the business of saying nothing 
in particular. Wild horses, let alone 
the hoarse wildlings of his Tory 
cohorts, would not wring from his 

sealed lips any promise but to read, 
_ mark, learn, discuss, evert and extrude 
| the problem of tariffs. He hoped the 
Session would be short, and before it 
ended the Government, if it thought it 
necessary, would make recommenda- 
tions to the House to deal with dump- 
ing. After Lady Astor had regretted 
the absence of females in the Cabinet, 
| after Mr. Maxton had regretted the 
_ absence from the King’s Speech of any 
| message to the working-class, and Mr. 
Jack Jones had picturesquely de- 
scribed it as“ nothing—with knobs on,” 
and the Duchess of ATHoLt had re- 
_ gretted Russian dumping, the Commons 
| also called it a day. 
Wednesday, November 11th.—‘‘ What 
was the cause of the unfortunate 
quarrel?” asked Mr. Wit. THORNE in 
sympathetic tones, after Sir JoHN SIMON 
had read a somewhat lengthy state- 
ment on the situation in Manchuria. 
The hon. Member for Plaistow would 
| seem to be just the man the 
| League of Nations is looking for. 
Giving yp Private Members’ 





pleasure when Mr. BaLDWIN 
asks for it. Mr. LaAnspury de- 
murred, as it is his business to 
do, but his resentment was a 
mere formality. It was incon- 
siderate in these circumstances 
for Sir W. Davison to suggest 
that the motion would be much 
more agreeable to himself and 
friends if they were certain that 
the time thus sacrificed was to be 
_ devoted by the Government to 
deal with the dumping menace. 
Nor was anything gained, as 
far as could be seen, by Mr. 
BUCHANAN’S insistence that the 
House divide, seeing that he 
| was only able to take nine 
| objectors into the Lobby with 
him, as against the Govern- 
_ment’s 360. For the moment, 
| however, the shortage is not of 
time, but of something for the 
_ House to debate. 
| Certainly Major ArrLer, who 
rose to continue the debate on 
| the King’s Speech, had nothing 
to debate except the circum- 
stances under which his Party 
had “got it in the neck,” as the 
saying goes, from the electors of 
the country, a topic of which 
everybody is heartily tired. 








i 
y) 





THE YOUTHFUL VETERAN. 
“T would warn those keen young Mer- 
ae. 
Sir Starrorp Cripps In THE DEBATE 
ON THE ADDRESS. 


One might even say that Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL had nothing to talk about; but in 
his case it does not matter. He is still 





WAR-PATH AND WIGWAM; 
OR, THE VERY AND THE RATHER BRAVE. 


Mr. Maxton anno Mr. Lansspury, LEADERS oF THE 


TWO OpposiTion TrIBEs. 


| being to destroy it” than any other; 





far and away the best debater in the 
House, and the triple conjunction of all 
his one-time objectives on the Treasury | 
Bench has made his splendid isolation 
positively Himalayan. 

Clearly he had set himself to show 
the political minnows what an ex. 
Ministerial triton could do, and he 
succeeded. Naturally he began by ex- 
plaining just why he, who had been in 
turn a Liberal Free Trader, a Conserva- 
tive Free Trader and a Conservative 
Protectionist, and therefore almost 
constitutes a National Government in 
himself, was ploughing a lonely furrow. 
Gently he permitted his polished light. | 
nings to play about all and sundry— | 
about the Prime Mrntster, but lately | 
urging the re-legalisation of the General 
Strike and the Political Levy, now the 
man who “‘had done more to check the 
growth of Socialism and for the time 








about Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, who had 
urged the voters of Epping to turn him 
(Mr. CuuRCHILL) out on the eve of the 
poll and “when he was quite sure that 
the Conservative voters of Darwen 
were going to play the game’’; about 
Mr. BaLpwin, once loudly abhorrent of 
anything savouring of a coalition, now 
the arch-coalitionist ; about Mr. 
LANSBURY, that dim Utopian 
who would ‘reduce all our civil- 
isation to one vast national soup- 
kitchen surrounded by innumer- 
able municipal bathing-pools.” 
Even the absent Mr. SNowDEN, 
whose ‘formidable hatreds” 
had kept the safeguarded in- | 
dustries in a position of cruel | 
and wanton uncertainty, was 
not spared. For the rest, Mr. | 
CHURCHILL covered all the 
ground of possible Government 
action, reminded Mr. Mac- 
Donavp and his colleagues that 
the country wanted not reports 
but legislation, insisted that the 
country’s mandate was for Pro- 
tection and wished the Govern- 
ment, whose responsibilities he | 
did not envy but whose oppor- | 
tunities he did, Godspeed on 
their way. | 

Certainly less exciting but in | 
its way not uninteresting was 
the speech of Mr. ManveEr, who, | 
on behalf of the Free Trade | 
Liberals, intimated that. they | 
had implicit faith in the National | 
Government so long as the 
HomE SECRETARY was in it to 
see that it remained “‘ genuinely 
National,” by which he presum- 
ably meant “‘genuincly Free- 
Trade.” 

Sir Joun Gitmour, the new Sec- 
retary for Agriculture, gave the 























ENTERTAINMENTS AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 








first tangible indications of the Govern- | Government statement of its intentions | not talk. This, to judge by subsequent | 
would be forthcoming before the con- | speeches, seemed to be what everybody 


ment’s intentions when he pointed out 
that the proper way to help the arable 
farmer was by a system of quotas, and 
that he had appointed a Committee to 
investigate the question of a ban on 
imported luxury foodstuffs. Sir HENRY 
Pace took the floor as spokesman of 
the “Do it now” group of Conserva- 
tives, pointing out, among other things, 
that Germany had in five days im 
ported into this country enough fabric 
gloves to supply the nation’s needs for 
six months. Mr. MorGan Jongs wound 
up the debate by warning the Conserva- 
tives that they had a Prime MINISTER 
who would give them ‘‘a Committee 
a day to keep the crisis away” and 
nothing else. 

Thursday, November 12th—Nodemo- 
cratic hands were raised in horror when 
Sir Partie CuNLIFFE-LIsTERr explained, 
in answer to Mr. Manper, that the 
Legislative Council of Cyprus would 
cease upon the midnight without pain. 
The two episcopal arch-agitators are 
being shipped, he explained, to this 
country—in advance, unfortunately, 


| of Mr. Runciman’s expected ban on 


luxury imports. 

Quite a casual little question by Mr. 
CROOKE as to whether immediate steps 
would be taken by the Government to | 
stop dumping brought from the Prime | 


| MuxisTEr the unexpected reply that the | 
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ScoTLAND YARD comps ovt Sono. 








clusion of the debate on the Address. 
Prolonged cheers greeted the announce- 
ment. Action, with a big “A,” was in 
sight 

On, therefore, with the egg dance; 
and who better to foot it in the footling 
chorus than Sir Starrorp Cripps, K.C., 
who moved an Amendment to the Ad- 
dress regretting His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had no mandate for this, that and 
the other thing? Sir STAFFORD regret- 
ted a number of things: the absence of 
deflation (to the obvious dismay of 
Colonel WEeDGwoob), the imminence of 
tariffs, the untrammelled freedom of 
the Bank of England—in short all the 
panaceas of Labour and the Nation, the 
Manifesto of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Socialist Propaganda and 
How to Have an Income without Earn- 
ing it. 

All this was well enough and proper 
enough, but Sir Starrorp could not 
refrain from a few reminiscent wails 
about the ‘dirty Election ’’—wails that 
brought upon him the full-chested 
wrath of Mr. J. H. Tuomas. Mr. 
THomaAs made short work of Sir Star- 
FORD'S wailings—if there had been any 
dirty work in the Election, he (J. H. 
Tuomas) had come in for the lion’s 
share of it—and assured the House that 
the Government meant business and 





else wanted too. 





TO THE LATEST RECORD-BREAKER. 


[Mr. C. A. Burrer beat the “ record time 
for a flight from England to Australia, using | 
a Comper-Swift monoplane—said to be the 
smallest aeroplane in the world—fitted with 
a 75 h.p. Pobjoy engine.} 


” 


FLITTING over lands and seas 

To the far Antipodes 

In our smallest “baby plane,” 
You have done the trick again, 
Emphasising Britain's flair 

For rapid progress through the air. 
Neatly was the record biffed, 
Bravely sailed your Comper-Swift 
(Well sustained throughout the job 
By its engine, Joy of Pob). 

CL. M. 4 











Whoopee Amongst the Kettle-Holders. 
“ Brenniat Sate or Work 
Will be held in the Liberal Club (Brandon | 
Street), on Saturday, 7th November. 
The ate will be OPENED at 3 p.m.” 
Scots Paper. 





“ Apart from steam heating, the L.N.E.R. 
are experimenting with a controlled tempera- 
ture apparatus which allows of the control 
by the passenger of supplies of either farm | 
or cold washed air at will.”"—Scots Paper. 


We shall resist the temptation to switch 


on the pigs. 
onl 
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Burglar (on opening safe discovers policeman inside asleep). * Wieul—sTRike ME PINK! Iv's Come TER rays, ‘AS IT? 








THE FLAMES, 


[An application, with apologies, of the 


narrative method used by Mrs, Vira@rnia 
Woo.ur in her new novel, The Waves, in 
which, as the dust-cover observes, “ cach 
character speaks in soliloquy against the 


background of the sea,.”} 





| 


The fire had just been lighted, It 
held no warmth yet, except a pale 
suggestion of warmth, a timid ghost of 
heat to come. Little yellow flames 
rippled over the corners and folds of 
crumpled while paper, browning it, 
blackening it, consuming it, and then 
sliding gaily wpwards to lick at the 
long yellow sticks, leaving behind 
without a thought that by means of 
which they rose. 

The clear surface of the hearth 
began to be marred and speckled with 
dust, with ash, fragments of scorched 
paper and chips of black wood. The 
Jire settled noisily and the little flames 
grew and climbed upwards. 


“T am sitting in the best chair 


| nearest the hearth,” said Mr. Smith. 
‘Tam glad they have lighted the fire.” 


S 


+ 





“1 am cold,” said Mr, Brown; “ but | gling moustache, I seldom get the best 
they have lighted the fire. I shall soon| things. Smith has the best position | 
be warm now.” |now. Smith's eyes are hard and cold, | 
“T am glad of this fire in a way,” said Brown's are blank and round, like those 
Mr. Jones; “it pleases me in a way. But | of dead fish on a slab. Jones's eyes are 
it is an Ftd. some We in the club] for ever fixed upon what is tangible, | 
will be made to pay for this extrava- upon what has value. But mine are | 
gance,” | weak and mild, and people take no notice | 
_ “Tike to see the yellow light flicker- | of them, They are easily pleased. They | 
ing,” said Mr. Robinson, “ reflected in | are pleased now by the sight of the little 
the acne ony : ake ce ey uP son a ; “a 
NOW lL am standing up, said Mr.| “Ll am calculating the cost o 1S | 
Smith, “and my hands firmly grasp the fire,” said Mr. Jones, “as [ sit gazing at | 
arms of my chair. I lift it; I pull it as| it with my sharp strong eyes. Always 
I lift it. Now it moves, its old stiff} I have been interested in money. | like 
castors furrowing the carpet. I feel} money: | love wealth. It distresses me 
the edge of the seat aihiod the top of | to see waste. I realise that this fire is 
my calves and I sit again, puffing ; 1 | not really necessary, and the thought | 
sit once more, blowing. I am closer to | that it must be paid for makes me sad. | 
the fire now. The fire is not so far away | Though [ am glad of this fire and appre- 
now. Even though before I had the | ciate it because it warms my knees, 
position nearest the hearth my position | which were cold, I am a little sad.” 
was not safe; out of the corner of my| “Now that they have lighted the 
eye | observe Brown, who covets my fire,” said Mr. Brown, “and the flames 
nate and hoped to oust me from it.| have been flickering about it, becom- 
Je cannot move me now. I am safe,” | ing bigger and bigger, for a moment or 
*“ Because I am small and meek,” said | two a little warmth is coming from the 
Mr. Robinson, “and have a pale strag- | grate. 1 can just feel it. If | were able 


a 
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to get the chair Smith is sitting in 1 | 
should feel it more. I should be warmer. | 


But 1 think he has settled there fora 

time now. His face has the look of a 
man settled for a time.” 

The flames grew stronger and greater 

The coal above the bars settled: the 

wood, blazing, settled. With persist 


ence, like the tonques of thirsty dogs, 


the flames licked the coal and gave heat | 


to it, and the coal, first crackling with 
newness, abandoned resistance and 
caught light. The flames curled and 
shot up, fatter and stronger with their 
victory. From cracks in the coal oozed 
bubbles of tar, liberated, celebrating 
freedom, and the flat, glittering black 
surface of the lumps began to 
veiled by the duller black of soot, as if 
they were worn antl coarsened by the 
cffort of heat-giving. The lively flames 
fluttered together, parted, joined again 
whispered to each other 
bright rags. 


' 
Ot 


waving their 


“They have all gone at last,” said 
Mr. Robinson, “because it is lunch 
time. Even Smith has gone, Not one of 


them has had the effrontery to leave 
anything on his chair to keep others 
iway from it until he returns, True, | 
am small and meek, but I am able to 
wait. 1 have waited. This is 
reward, I rise at my leisure ; | am alone 
in the room: I rise and, walking slowly 
to Smith’s chair, I sit down again. | 
have Smith’s chair. I have the best 
hair. Smith now will be sitting down 
it his usual table in the dining-room 
He will be giving his order. Jones and 
Brown were there before him ; they have 
given their orders. They will be eating 
now. The minds of Smith, of Jones and 
Brown seldom rise above such things 
s eating, 

jut I am able to see the beauty 
that is in this fire. For the chance of 
ecing it I am willing to sacrifice my 


my 


lunch, There is dinner; there is even 
tea, if | cannot wait so long. I have 
1 cough-lozenge in my pocket. The 


flames of exultation leap up in my soul 
for a brief moment and then dic down 
into the steady glow of content My 
mind is at peace. 

[am strong in my position, I have 
Smith's chair; I have the best chair. | 
am prepared to hold my position 

The flames shot up and then sank 

The fire glowed. 


Hills in the Fashion. 


The Chilterns were blanketed in fox on 


September 12th, when this pack made a start 


at Whiteleaf.”—Hunting Paper. 
Self-contained flat, £200 p.a,, inclusive of 

rats.” —-Agent’s Order to View. 

For that money we should insist on a 

beetle or two. 


Lovesicl 


To yot 


W aeter (after refusal), 
STICK 








Still More Economies, 
Middle-aged Spinster wishes for a pair 


of people, preferably with children, to Share 





her rather too-large House and garden in 
country; an occasonal game of Bridge and 
tennis; also for a man, who is a gentleman 
and willing to put himself away in the 
garden to work and saw wood, absolute | 


freedom and be willing to contribute two | 
guineas towards the general housekeeping.” 


idvt. in Provincial Paper, 


\ baby was recently born going up| 
in a lift at Charing Cross Hospital. So | 
much for the rising generation. 
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“You'm. 
THROUGH THICK AND CLEAR,” 


ALWAYS FIND ME WAITYN’. 


OO - = 


“Vatvanite Books. Onver Now. 

(1) 520 Every Day Monkey Making 
Opportunities, By English Economist.” 
Advut, in Indian Paper. 


Many of us would welcome evena pony- 


“But the problem of a trade balance is as 


” 
| simple as A, B, C, and. the necessity for it 


is as obvious as Mr. Mantalni’s famous 
dictum of income and expenditure.” 

Daily Paper. 
But it’s ‘“demmed unpleasant,” as Mr. 


Micawber might have said. 














| tary (unpaid), dictates code telegrams 





AT THE PLAY. 
“Make Ur Your Minn” (Crirertion). 
| "Tuts is an altogether queer affair. It 
has bright lines and a vast amount of 
mechanical movement, not always dis- 
creetly directed, It is based upon the 
humours incident to people going out of 
their minds, which is always a dubious 
theme. It is the work of LeoroLp 
Marcuanp, adapted by Xenta Low- 
rnsky, and seems to have had some of 
its Gallic ardours mitigated in recon- 
struction. Hardly necessary nowadays, 
_ we should have thought. 
| Albert Page (Mr. Hupertr Harsen), 
a gentleman of independent fortune 
| which has been fast shrinking owing to 
_ the rigours of the times, has retired to 
/ a lonely coast in Devonshire for the 
sake of economy and the prawn-fishing 
| —his sole oceupation. His second wife 
(Miss Mercta SWINBURNE), young, 
_ pretty, conventional, is bored but re- 
signed. Her stepson, Roger (Mr. WAL- 
LACE Dova.as), destined by his father 
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per King. All grovel before him, are 
door-mats for his swift-moving feet, 
swallow his loud insults and harsh 
homilies and behave as poor people are 
supposed to behave in the presence of 
enormous wealth, 

A mild mysterious gentleman (Mr. 
H. R. Hienerr) drifts in, a famous 





(unwisely) for the Bar, and her step- | 
daughter, Ruth (Miss CectLe Drxon), | 
are thoroughly unsatisfactory young | 
people. Ruth drives her car into the | 
Bentley of an eccentric American, 
Balthazar McConochie (Mr. Batiton 
HotLoway, who has acquired on his 
tour sufficient of the air and language 
of a reasonable American to be plaus- 
ible). He introduces himself simply as 
Balthazar, Whereupon the fun and the | 
noise wax faster and furiouser. | 

He blows breezily into this calm 
domestic interior, rearranges the fur- 
niture, invites himself to stay the 
night, buys the adjacent island and 
castle, commandeers the young play- 
wright (Sebastien Beynes) as his secre- 


} 
| 
} 
i 





and begins to show the various charac- 


| ters how to make up their 


minds. Make up your mind, 
wrong or right, but make 
it up—that is the secret of 
| success. If, for instance, you 
are wooing the wife of your 
host, he says to the play- 
wright, know precisely what 
| you want and set to work 
| to get it. Don't amble 
| round in this spineless way, 
| Of course the lady is flat- 
tered, and being bored—as 
| who would not be with a 
prawn-fisher of Albert's men- 
tality ‘she is likely to be 


_ reasonably easy. And so Indian Paper. 
forth, Ke oe meee" We are asked to say that 
pa & man is either a A CYCLONE ON THE DEVONSHIRE COAST. there are no signs of this 
| It “ys =H =_ Ss madman. Balthazar MeConoch ic Mr. Banion Hottoway. fashion becoming popular in 
18 , nan a that he is Sebastien Beynes . . + Mr, Reetwatp Garprver. Fleet Street, where top-hats 
| no other t san the famous Caroline Page » + » « « Miss Mercia Swinsunne. and tartan shorts are still 
| Balthazar McConochie, Cop- Albert Page Mr. Huserr Harnen. 














THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE— A 
HOUSE IN DEVONSHIRE WITH 
SHRIMPING RIGHTS. 


Alhert Paqe . Me. Huserr Harsen, 


specialist in mental abnormality. He 
has, it appears, a little list of distin. 
guished public men whom he is study- 
ing—men doomed to end their days 


under medical control. McConochie is | 


on the list. And the fun now consists 
in the terrors of the Pages and the 
playwright in the presence of this wild 
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American lunatic; the women fear out- 
rage (why, is not clear), the men sudden 


whether it is the millionaire or the 
quiet little gentleman who is the lunatie 

a point settled by the entrance of 
an attendant from the neighbouring 
mental home. 


HoLtLoway played his part with 
enormous gusto and allowed us no time 
to be critical of the general thinness of 
the rather mislabelled comedy. There 
was no call for subtlety, and pace alone 
| saves (if it quite saves) this affair, and 


|(Mr, CAMPBELL GULLAN) sensibly dic- 
tated. The part of the young dramatist 
| was played easily and with a quiet 
humour by Mr. R&eGINALD Ganvinegr, | 
He was not a serious playwright, as his 
reading to the millionaire (an unlikely 
proceeding and the only occasion which 
Mr. HotLoway had fora brief rest from 
his physical labours) definitely disclosed. 
Mr. HiNerr gave us one of his quiet | 
subtle little studies of character, and | 
Mr. HARBEN can always be amusing in 
| the part of a foolish old buffer and butt. | 
| Miss Mercta SWINBURNE had only to 
| be pretty and indignant. 
| We cannot conscientiously say that | 
| this business moved us to uproarious | 
hilarity. But that is neither here nor | 
| there, as the saying is. T 





| = — = 


| 
} 
as | 
| 


Things Which Couldn't Have 
Been Nicer. 


Owing to a misprint, our account of the 
|explosion at South Shields yesterday stated 
| that Mr. , the watchman, ‘usually sleeps | 
jin a cabin built over the excavation,’ The 
] 
] 


| word should have been sits, not sleeps,” 
North-Country l’aper. 
est 

“Mrs. - relieved her coffee-coloured 
ensemble with touches of cream.” 

Yorkshire Paper. 
Public persons seem to be | 
getting increasingly careless | 
with the refreshments. 

“ There-are still signs that 
the Dramatic Class will be 
organised, The inhabitants of 
‘Taghmon arecomplaining about 
the sewerage system in the 
town,” —TIrish Paper. 

Surely the plays can’t be as 
poisonous as all that. 

Mr. Ganput In LANCASHIRE, 

Subsequently he received a 
number of pressmen clad in the 
usual loin cloth and shawls. 





death by violence. It is for us to guess | 


It must be said that Mr. Batior | 


furious pace was what the producer | 





de rigueur. 
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Customer 


Waiter It 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 
Mostrty Anour MAMMALS 

Tae Gnu.—An ugly customer, There 
isa proverb among the Matabele, whose 
country is infested with these creatures, 
“Imbwali nya ubwali,” “No gnus is 
good news.” (Compare our English ex 
pression: “A public gnusance.”) Has 
a head like a buffalo, feet of clay and 
the manners of a Siberian yak, A popu 
lar feature in travelling mnayeries 

The Taprr.—A tapiroid mammal, 
i.¢., belonging to the family of the 
Tapiride. It has a flexible proboscis, 
and for this reason figures in the crest 
of the Parker family over the motto 
* Vasum moveo,.” 

The OUNCE, 
Not to be confused with the Ocelot, 


which ranges from Arkansas to Pata- | 


gonia, singing as it goes. 

The Hrerpororamvs,—lt 
and there in Africa, feeding on this and 
that and rarely attacking man. The 
teeth are large and dentated, the eyes 
| fish-like and the whole appearance non 
sensical in the extreme. 

Some amusing yarns are told in 7h 
Hippopotamus in History, by David 
Bluster, among them that of the hippo 
patamus which bit ALEXANDER THE 
GinkaT at the Battle of Gaugamela 
have not space to repeat it here 


lives here 


Found in Central Asia. 


We both 


creature with a prehensile tail, 

The Grrarre.—Spelt “jarraffe” by 
JouN SANDERSON (1591). PLINY speaks 
of a giraffe with a neck nine feet long; 
but nobody pays any attention to him. 


MANDEVILLE has no mention of the 





animal, though he speaks of griffins 
with assurance. Of more recent auth- 
orities Topuunter is probably the 


most reliable 

The Jacuar.—MUrLuer tells a story | 
of this beast which is worth preserving. 
While out on shikari with his favourite | 
headman, Uledi, and a crowd of native | 
beaters a jaguar was spotted. “They al- 
he concludes, amid laughter. 


ways are 

The Ists.—A mountain goat found 
in Egypt. Often confused with the 
[hex as here 


The Mammoru An uncouth quad- 
ruped of the Plasticene period, now 
extinct. It had long tusks which in the 
process of evolution curved further and 
further backwards over the head, finally 
plercing the base of the skull and caus- 
ing instant death. The survival of the | 
species was thus from the first unlikely, | 
Allied to the Mammoth are the Diph- | 
therium and the Stegosaurus. 

The Dromepary.—A kind of camel | 





with either one or two humps, but not 
There are two kinds, the Ad. | 
| vanced and the Elementary Dromedary, | after being savaged by a raccoon, 


To rr?” 





The Sanpwicn Rar.—This totally 
unexpected animal is not, as its name 
would seem to imply, one of the rodent 
family. It more closely resembles the 
Bear (Ursus Major), being bradypo- 
doid, 
having rudimentary ears. The male 
changes his coat in the evening, being 
brown by day and black by night. 

The AMERICAN, or Gor, Lynx. 
curious creature with a heavy spade. 


Wu ! APPLY A PIKCKE OF STEAK 
Was A LUMP ©’ STEAK THE GENTLEMAN THREW AT ME.” 
The Impossum \ very difficult 


like the Two-toed Sloth, and | 


A | 


like head and ears laid well back. When | 


in difficulties it buries its head in the 
sand, like an ostrich. 

The Rice-Cat, or Witp Saao.-—A 
member of the Tapioca family. 
easily recognised by his colouring, 
brown on top and milky-white under- 
neath, Not dangerous unless attacked. 

The Frearuer Boa.—-An extremely 
dangerous snake ; probably the original 
of the winged serpents described by 
Herovotus. It is a member of the 


He is | 


Constrictor genus and grows by what it | 


feeds on. 

When full-grown this snake reaches 
a length of twenty feet or more, Bart- 
lett, whose tragic death is still fresh in 
our memories,* reported a specimen of 
over thirty feet, and Dreymann claims 
to have seen one measuring no less 





*He bled to death in the Congo Basin, | 
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than forty-six feet from tip to tip. Tales 
brought back by Belgian explorers of 
monsters exceeding one hundred and 
even one-hundred -and - fifty feet are 
generally regarded as apocryphal. 
Blutvorste has a monograph on the 
subject. It is not recommended. 

The Grspon.—One of the apes from 


which, aceording to the Darwinians, 


Man evolved. In Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall the story of this transformation is 
clearly told. 

“There are more fleas in an ape than 
ever came out of it.” —Russian proverb. 

The Frerrv, PorPrentine.—I can 
find no mention of this animal in any 
book of reference, and must therefore 
pass rapidly on to— 

The Trresmyta.—This delightful 
little ungulate lives in desert places and 
spends its time doing good. Its food is 
simple and its colouring quiet. In cap- 


_ tivity it is amiable, faithful and fond 


of children. Altogether an admirable 
animal. Not so— 

The Skunk, which, in common with 
the Bison, the ELK, the HooLtock and 
the Gaur, need not detain us here. 

Too late for classification: The 
PoPINJAY. 


LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY CF A 
GOLF CLUB. 
From Ralph Viney, Life-member of the 
Roughover Golf Club. 
13th November, 1931. 


Dear Mr. Secretary,—Don’t think 
I am an interfering old humbug, but I 


_do honestly feel that the new bunker 


the Green Committee has made at the 
fourth hole is a mistake. Personally it 
never worries me, as I rarely play 
now; but I understand on very good 


authority that General Forcursue has 


been in it every day this week. 
Yours sincerely, 
Ravpn Viney. 
P.S.—I saw him myself take seven to 
get out on Monday. 


From Lady Forcursue, wife of Lieut.- 
General Sir Armstrong D. Forcursue, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Marked “ Private 
and very confidential.” 


13th November, 1931. 


Dear Str,—I am not an hysterical 
woman, for I have unflinchingly 
weathered a shipwreck and a mutiny 
by my husband’s side. I trust, there- 
fore, that you will take this request of 
mine in all seriousness, for it is not 
made on the spur of the moment, but 
after seven days of sane deliberation. 
Coming from a woman who has never 
played golf, it may sound most un- 





_ warrantable; but, for God’s sake, Sir, 
_have the new bunker at the fourth 
| filled up. 





Unless this is done immediately the 
very foundations of my long and happy 
married life will be irreparably under- 
mined. Yours faithfully, 

Mapce Forcursur. 


From Julian Square, of Allphlatt and 
Square, Lawyers, Roughover. 
13th November, 1931. 

Dear Str,—George Humpitt, one of 
your caddies, came to me this afternoon 
with the request that I should take pro- 
ceedings on his behalf against the Gen- 
eral. The charge is one of assault. As 
a member of the Club I could not 
possibly handle the case, and rather 


than let the matter fall into the hands | 
of one of my unscrupulous competitors | 


it occurred to me that you might be 
able to use your influence to try to get 
the trouble smoothed over. 
Yours faithfully, 
JULIAN SQUARE. 
From E.. Socket, M.D. 
13th November, 1931. 
Dear Grorce,—Sorry I was out 
when you called. No, the Steward is 
not seriously hurt, but I had to put a 
couple of stitches in just behind his left 
ear. I’ve always wondered how much 
damage a niblick could do, and fancy 
he got off lightly. He should be back 
at work early next week, turf duly re- 
placed. What about a game on Sunday 
afternoon ? 
Yours ever, EpwIn Socker. 
From Frank Plantain, Greenkeeper to 
the Roughover Golf Club. 


13th November, 1931. 
Dear Str,—Please will you ask the 
General not for to follow me about and 
call me names? 
Yours respectfully, 
F. PLANTAIN. 


From General Sir Armstrong D. For- | 


cursue, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


13th November, 1931. 
Str,—Unless that... bunker at 
the fourth is taken away immediately 
[ shall resign from the Club. : 
Yours faithfully, 
Armstrona D. Forcursve. 


Extract from a hurriedly-convened Green 
Committee meeting of the Roughover 
Golf Club, held on the 14th November 
1931. 


“, .. [twas unanimously agreed that 
the fourth hole was well enough 
bunkered without the recent addition 
and that this should be filled up with- 
out delay.” 








“So far the Chinese police has been able 
to cope with the rouble. . . ."—Daily Paper. 
a they cope with the dollar as 
well ? 


>| 


] ee 
| 
j 


| I’m a little Welsh terrier, name of Dan, 
I’ve a thick rough coat and I’m black 
and tan; 
| [live in nice house with garden round— 
Black cat, dust-bin, bone-buryin’ 
ground. 


I’ve a nice good Missus and Master too, 
Little girl-missus, boy-master in blue; 
I’ve got own basket with cushion in, 
Own collar with studs of shiny tin, 





comb, 

And think—I was once in the Lost 
Dogs’ Home! 

I waited there and people came 

Every day, but never the same. 


They looked in cages and went away, 
Till a lady and boy came along one day. 
“Nice dog, that,” said Boy in Blue, 
And lady said, “I think so too.” 





| So they spoke to lady who cared for us, 
/And went away—I made no fuss; 

| And few days after back they came, 

| “*Time’s up,” they said, and I said same. 


They put on collar and put on lead 
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| Own bowl, own plate, own brush and | 
| 








And drove me here, which is Home | 


indeed! 
| Everyone loves me, Cook as well, 


| And now just listen while I tell. 


|I belong two clubs—one just outside 
'In a grassy place, all free and wide, 


Where I meet my friends and sniff and | 


chat— 
| But this medallion you’re looking at 
| Shows I belong to the other one, 
| Which is serious club, not just for fun; 
'[ help my pals, like it says I do; 
[’m a Tail-Wagger dog, and proud of 
it too! 








| 
Jollity in China. 

“There was a holiday in Canton and Hong 
Kong yesterday in memory of the birthday of 
Confuscius, 

The wounded include a Russian Professor. 

The Government officials are safe.” 

Malay Paper. 
| “A young whale swam into the Columbia 
| River at Portland (Oregon), and a crowd of 
12,000 gathered. Traffic was brought to a 
standstill while the whale lodged canoes, 
| speedboats and barges laden with those who 
| wanted a close-up view.”—Evening Paper. 
Well, like Jonan, they got it. 
} _ _ —_——< 


| The B.B.C., we understand, is to 
proceed immediately with the building 
‘of a short-wave Empire Broadcasting 
| Station, which will bring British wire- 

less to the Frozen North and to Tropical 
Africa. Will there be fat stock prices 
| for cannibals ? 


— 





| 





| 
| 
| 
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MA JONG. 


Asstst me, Muse, embarking for the nonce on 
A homelier flight, to celebrate in song 

A person of the name of Mrs. Johnson; 
We called her old Ma Jong. 


‘No scholarship” she claimed, but she was rich in 
The lore of polish, duster, mop and broom; 
The lowly craft of cleaning up a kitchen 
And turning out a room. 





Humbler (and prouder) than the modern maid is 
She knew the place of others—and her own; 
“Could work,’ she said, “for them that’s proper 

laclies 
Her fingers to the bone.” 


Droll was her speech; weird words of her own 
minting, 
The priceless coinage of a heart of gold, 
Enhanced a service that she gave unstinting 
(Eightpence an hour all told). 


Through ups and downs of life she’d learnt to 
rough it, 
Met fortune’s frown more often than her smile, 
Yet kept, uncowed by Fate’s severest buffet, 
A brave soul free of guile. 








Now the allotted span of ten times seven 

She’s passed—pure salt of our poor mortal race ; 
And one thing’s sure—in any kind of heaven 

Ma Jong will find a place. 
And somewhere there (if happily our luck it 

May be) we’ll chance on old Ma Jong once more 
Kneeling with some celestial brush and bucket 

To scrub the golden floor. 
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Irate Scotch Gardener. “Svorp MAN, stor! ! 2s 
Whip (lately come to plough country, from the shires). “1 DON’T SUPPOSE YOU DID; IT’S ABOUT THE ONLY BIT J’VE SEEN 
MYSELF SINCE I CAME TO THIS MUDDY ‘OLE.” 







YE’RE RIDIN’ ON THE GRaSS! 


I NEVER DID SEE THE LIKE 0’ THAT.” 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
Hit (By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
iy ___ Huon Tempest SHERINGHAM was a man greatly beloved. | 
He is dead, but his name and his “ nightingales” shall endure 
_ while rivers run and while men go down to them through | 
| the green meadows. This book, The Book of the Fly-Rod | 
| (Sporriswoopk, 45/-), is SHERINGHAM’s memorial. He it 

was who conceived it; he was jointly to edit it with Mr. | 
| Joun Moore. His death, in December, 1930, left Mr. Moore | 
_ to complete the work alone. And Mr. Moore has made a | 


| study of a weir-pool wherein is the magic of all running 


water; throughout the whole volume the coloured fishes 


go swimming lovely and alive. 





Mr. Compton MAcKENZIE is to be congratulated on Our 
Street (CASSELL, 7/6), a distinctly happier performance than 
April Fools. (I may add incidentally that I was not a 
little entertained to note on the jacket of the new book 
a laudatory puff constructed with considerable ingenuity 
out of my extremely qualified appreciation of the old.) 
Our Street, however, is a reversion to romance, a graceful 


_ beautiful book. He has himself contributed to it with|and kindly record in the Cranford vein of its supposed 


memorial about fly-fishing—the world-wide philosophy of | 
fly-fishing. The poetry of it is here repeated by Mr. Eric 
ie PARKER, but he omits to repeat the dedication of An 
Hi Angler’s Garland. Its colour, “from sable on to golden,” 
i is painted by Sir CoarLes Hotes. And its music, crotchet 


and minim, is made by Mr. PLunket Greene. Mr. SKvEs | 
is finely imaginative about how, little by little, man might 
come, were the art unknown, to fish for trout with fly. But 
we deal with other fish than the trout and Mr. CaLpEr- 
woop’s salmon. Indeed we rather pointedly ignore 
HE Olympian fishes and Olympian streams—‘H. TS. liked 
ili to think of the fly-rod as something which all men equally 
Hh could enjoy.” So Mr. Moorg makes much of the chub. 
And Mr. Guy Pottock writes “a memory of Huan 
SHERINGHAM,” and for that memory I am grateful. The 
book is quite beautifully illustrated in colour and line 








_ by Mr. Grorer Suermnanam. There is a black-and-white 


H ~ 


: ; ~~ 





| 

. ; J 4 ; ‘here 
His humour and a great charm. He has found fifteen of the|narrator’s small-boyhood in West Kensington, where, as 
Hut friends of H. T. 8. to contribute too. They have made a|a migratory visitant to two charming aunts in Morris- 
tH 


papered and Burne-Jongs-hung No. 9, he improves the 
acquaintance, actual or imaginary, of all the other denizens 
of the row. There is first and foremost Mr. Lockett, the Pick- 
wickian singing-master who ‘‘made”’ the street by moving 
thither from the Royal Borough. There is Miss Lockett, the 
central figure of the book’s prettiest piece of genre-painting. 
There is Dr. Arden, retired R.A.M.C. There is General Brack- 
enbury, the pride of the street, and Mr. Spink, its disgrace. 
There is Mr. Mellor, who has a studio at No. 5 and claims kin 
with the pre-Raphaelites—though he does rehearse the less 
perfect version of The Blessed Damose! with his enraptured 
chronicler. And there is delightful Olive Doyle, who shares 
the hero’s greatest adventure, the exploration of the empty 
and “To Let” No. 25. Part and parcel of No. 25’s somewhat 
grisly memories is one of the nicest and most cat-like cats 
in fiction. A picture of feline “‘low life” at its best, Mouser 
is a portrait to be proud of. 
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Australia’s backwoods 
Have furnished a frame 
| For more than one story 
Attached to the name 
| Of Brent or Brn Bin— 
Each bright as a pin— 
And now comes from BLackwoops 
One more of the same. 
Come, see the Cross glowing 
The gum-boughs between! 
Come, rake with Sir Oswald 
And love with Laleen! 
Come, track the Mazeres 
Down the length of the years! 
The Mungee is flowing, 
The paddocks are green. 


Deep drama and laughter 
Our author can mix; 
An hour with him ’s better 
Than three at the “ flicks.’ 
We commend to the full 
Back to Bool Bool, 
A book to go after. 
(It’s seven-and-six.) 


Mr. A. C. Wratistaw’s, I think, 
first novel—by T'he Time Machine out 
of A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur?—has skilfully avoided the 
main defects of its forebears and is as 
gay, scholarly and unpretending a piece 
of historical burlesque as you could 
wish to encounter. Robert (Bob) Per- 
kins, Esq., inherits from his deceased 
father a squiredom and a_ scientific 
invention. The invention, discreetly 
handled, sets you back in any period 
of history you like and restores you to 
your own era punctually on a pre- 
arranged date. Having experimented 
with his aunt’s pug-dog (who spends 
. fortnight in 1666, and returns with 
a silver collar autographed by the 
Merrie Monarcn), Bob ultimately de- 
cides to tempt his own fortune, and the 
diverting adventure of King Charles 
and Mr. Perkins (BLAcKWoop, 7/6) B 
is the sensationally chequered result STORY EVER 


Mr. Perkins avoids the worst snag of |= — ————— 


archaic comedy by translating all his conversations into 
a not too modern vernacular; in spite of which his 
CHARLES, RocHESTER, BUCKINGHAM and Mr. MiLToN (the 


principal men) are all recognisable Caroleans; and the 
same may be said for Lady CASTELMAYNE, FRANCES 
Stvart and Mr. Mirton’s disgruntled daughters—the 


“principal girls.” Mr. Perkins is far too inquisitive to 
miss the merrier implications of his post as Gentleman 
of the Bedchamber and far too gentlemanly to enlarge 
upon them. The only element of his story | could have 
wished away is what FirzceraLp (who admired it in 
Tacrtvus) would have called his “pleasant atrocity.” Two 
public hangings in a dozen chapters is a pretty stiff allow- 
ance for a queasy modern stomach 





That most vivacious of all professional historians of the 
War, Mr. Wryston S. CHURCHILL, a writer whom future 
generations no doubt will recollect as having himself mixed 
in statesmanship, has added to his narrative-series and his 
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THIS IS GOIN’ TO BE THE 
LIVERPOOL PUBS.” 


t TAKE IT TO 'EART, BOY. 
THE 


FUNNIEST 





reputation yet another triumphant achievement—The 
World Crisis: The Eastern Front (Tuornton Burrer- 
WORTH, 30/-). With brilliant restraint he has refrained from 
any but the rarest use of the first person singular, and as 
its occasional appearance is always associated with the 
rolling away of clouds of doubt and indecision no one will 
grudge the introduction. His study, the swaying of the 
fighting-line that ringed Central Europe from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, is grim and tragic to an uttermost degree. 
If one were able to divide this sum-total of. misery into 
detail of human beings the story would be insupportable, 
and wisely Mr. CHURCHILL is content to speak mainly in 
terms of variously shaded caterpillar-lines on a map, that 
twist and sidle and attempt to curl round one another, or 
break to fragments and disappear in accordance with the 
strategic play of a mobile front. The battles not only of 
Tannenburg and of the BrusrLov offensive, which somehow 
are familiar, but also of Lemberg, the Masurian Lakes and 
Lodz, for instance, become in these pages as. concrete as 
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| shadow of doom is on the 
‘ship from the start, sym- 


age, sickness, incapacity, 


_ brilliant and unforgettable 
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the diagrams of Waterloo and Trafalgar, and the huge 

amorphous Russian host is seen as a generally well-directed, 
if woefully ill-supplied, army of invasion. The book is 
| great in its clarity, masterful in its analysis, decorated with 
| effective individual character-studies, but truly terrible in 
| its moments of intensity. 





In S.S. “San Pedro” (Lonemans, 6/-) Mr. J. G. Cozzens 
| see he has written another novel, but his name is new 
to me—tells the story of a sea disaster. He does so in very 
few words; his book is indeed little longer than a “‘long- 
short.” He resists admirably the temptation inherent in 
the theme to indulge in over-writing. And he is entirely 
free from that self-compar- {~~~ 
ison, conscious or otherwise, 
| with Conrap which is pain- 
| fully evident in the work of 

nine out of ten novelists whose 
| concern is with the sea. The 
tale is one of tragedy stark 
and unrelieved, a tragedy 
which the ‘wise cracks” of 
the two  wireless-operators 
only serve to intensify, The 


bolised by the ill-omened 
figure of Doctor Percival, 
which passes across the stage 
in the opening chapter, and 
every circumstance there- 
after—the human factors of 


panic, even a rigid and un- 
reasoning sense of discipline, 
as well as the blind forces of 
nature—seems expressly de- 
signed to lead up to the in- 
evitable catastrophe. The 
descriptions are excellent and 
the characters are drawn 
with a sure hand, It is a 


piece of work, and Mr. Coz- 
ZENS may be congratulated 
on having done a difficult 
thing with notable success. 


1 well remember the 
misery with which I went 
out, a new boy at a prep. 
school, to play my first game!" 
of Soccer. No one had taken the trouble to coach me in the 

basic facts of the game and it was therefore small wonder 
_ that I suffered the everlasting humiliation of picking up the 
_ ball in my hands. As a victim of unnecessary ignorance I 
| appeal to those parents who have a spark of affection for 
| their sons not to send them out into the green open spaces 
| without at least a smattering of the rules; and, if they wish 

them as well to become good footballers, I suggest that 

they cannot do better than give them as a Christmas 
= T'he Boys’ Book of Association Football (BELL, 5/-), 
_ by Mr. Jonn Graves, who is himself a most competent 


“I RECKON, GEORGE, Yo! 





| player and a schoolmaster-coach. He begins the book by 
| going very lucidly into the rudiments, and then, taking 
| each department of the game in turn, he analyses and 
_ instructs by means of numerous photographs and ex- 
| cellent notes, so complete and well-graded that they 
| should be as valuable to the older boy as to his younger 





‘LL NOT RECOGNISE THE OLD 
PLACE AFTER THAT ERE SIGN’ 


brother. I only wish that I myself had had this book 
in time to avoid disgrace. 

The Perfect Murder Case was, I remember, an ably 
constructed story in which Mr, CrristopHeR Busi gave 
his readers a difficult problem to solve, but it was far easier 
than the one with which he confronts us in Dead Man’s 
Music (HEINEMANN, 7/6). On the jacket we are informed 
that with a certain clue at our disposal we ought, “if 
clever enough,” to find the murderer of Claud Rook. 
Frankly I was not clever enough; but without claiming 
proficiency in spotting the criminals of fiction I protest that 
anyone who solved this problem would need to be lucky 

: jas well as clever. Mr. Busu 
writes quietly and well; his 
detectives suffer from none of 
the eccentricities and manner- 
isms which such men in fie- 
tion are wont to have, and he 
neither deafens me by the 
frequent discharge of firearms 
nor saturates me in streams 
of blood. The game, in fact, 
seems to be in his hands, if 
only he can refrain from 
being too elaborate. 





If you are looking for a 
change from detective fiction 
as provided by Britons, Jn 
Court (GEOFFREY BLkEs, (7/6) 
is worthy of your attention. 
Excellently translated — by 
Miss WINIFRED Ray, it gives 
an informing account of legal 
procedure in Germany, and 
is distinguished by consider- 
able originality. When 
Kaska, a singer, was on his 
trial for the murder of Pro- 
fessor Drau, we know that 
his acquittal is certain, be- 
cause, if driven as it were to 
death, he can reveal a secret 
which he has made great 
| sacrifices to keep. This secret 
‘eoncerns the daughter of 
Gogart, the Public Prosecu- 
Zpriow tor, who was conducting 
the case against Kaska. It 
is a situation — sensitive 
PRET SPN _____.\__lenough, but Frep ANDREAS 
handles it with real skill. Once or twice I doubted if anyone 
could be as altruistic as Kaska; but even so his trial makes 
absorbing reading, because the people involved in it are, 
whether in their wisdom or their folly, essentially human. 


S FINISHED,” 








Mr. Punch extends a paternal blessing to Slight Irrita- 
tions (METHUEN, 5/-), articles by E. V. Knox, collected 
from his pages; Gun-Dogs (EYRE AND SpoTTiswoove, 25/-), 
by Patrick R. CHALMERS, verses and prose pieces reprinted 
respectively by his permission and that of The Field, and 
illustrated by R. Warp Brxxs ; and Rhymes of Flood and 
Field (EYRE AND SrortriswoopkE, 15/-), by the same author, 
many of which he originally sponsored. They are illus- 
trated by Frank ADaAMs. 


Thoughts that Occur While Flying to the Cape. % 
“What Egypt would be without the Nile I dare not imagine. 








Miss Peecy Sataman, in Sunday Paper. 
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Mr. JAMES DovGLas admits that 
after trying for days to draw up ten 
new Commandments he failed miser- 
ably. The Decalogue will therefore 
have to do. a 

* 

The marked decrease in the consump- 
tion of beer is attributed in certain 
quarters to the growing habit of taking 
a drop too little.  » 

+ 


We see it suggested that only Mr 
G. B. Suaw’s wit has saved him from 
the fate of SAVONAROLA. Yet} 
we should have ascribed an | 
aversion for Smithfield to his | 
vegetarianism. 

* * 
* 

“When a short man in a 
dark raincoat and a bowler-hat | 
arrived in Throgmorton Street — 
yesterday morning,” we read, | 
‘few City men recognised him 


as Mr. WiLL1AM GRAHAM, ex 
President of the Board of 
Trade.” Consequently there 


was little excitement. 
* * 

" * 2a a 
WittiaM Brace esti- 
mates that if one-and-a-half 
million people talked for twelve 
months the energy generated 
would be enough to boil a cup 
of tea. So much for any hope 
that conversation might serve 
some useful purpose. 

* * 


Sir 


It is pointed out that we 
have had ten Postmasters- | 
General in ten years. It speaks 
well for the department that 
none of them was lost in the 


post. * 


* 
* 

It is recalled that a famous 
operator in the Chicago wheat 
market would even bet on rain- 
drops coursing down a window-pane 
In our opinion nothing is more cal 
culated to deepen the gloom of a wet 
day than the consciousness of having 
backed an also-trickled. 

x * 

* * * . . 

Sir Isaac Newron’s library 
tained no humorous books, we are told 
Gravity, of course, was more to his 
taste. 


BOoNNI 


con- 


x * 
* 


said 
been 


Thames Valley Fog Smashes,” 
| a recent headline. It must have 
one of the more brittle kind. 
* * 
= | 
A phrenologist has been sentenced 
| to twelve months’ hard labour as an 
incorrigible rogue. This is probably the 
| biggest bump he has yet come up 
against. 
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In America, big films are very often 
first shown in the prisons. The auth- 
orities seem determined to discourage 
crime et 

* 

A writer opposing an Actors’ Union 
says, “Actors are not bricklayers.” 
That’s right One seldom hears an 
actor calling for more bricks. 

*x* * 

According to Dr 

OSBORNE the first ‘ 


+ 
Henry FArrRFreLD 
true’’ man lived in 


Sussex more than a million years ago. 
It is a moving thought that he didn’t 
know he was living in Sussex. 





THE IRISH SWEEP. 
CHANCE ” VAINLY SCANS THE RESULT OF THE Draw. 
In the new waistcoat, 


sartorial expert, “the V is to be less 
pronounced.” Who says “Vaistcoat, 
anyway * * 

* 


Can the Leopard is the title of a new 


play. We deprecate these new types 
of tinned food. 
* * 
* . 
Every year, says a youthful writer, 


“a ghost looks me in the face.” Our 
sympathies are entirely with the ghost. 
: x * 


According to a dietetic expert, meat- 


| eaters are more active than vegetarians. 


This rather suggests he has never been 
chased by an infuriated bull. 
? +. " 


In the opinion “of Dr. WINIFRED 
Cu.uts skipping is the finest exercise. 





says a| 7 few film- fans would be dee »ply affected 





Abeconding shale dale. seecatucied ‘will 


stoop to concur. + * 


A Georgia State heals or reports that 
the Swanee River is drying up. Unfor- | 
tunately the same cannot be said of | 
ballad-singers who croon about this 
particular river. ++ 

A jockey asserts chen the mental pic- 
ture he forms of his horse taking a jump 

makes it successful. A case of thinking 
it over. * + 
Soc ial observers biter from the result 
of the General Election and 
the success of the ‘ Buy Brit- 
\ish” campaign that many 
people who had been seeing 
red are now seeing red, white 
'and blue. 


* * 
* 


A Corsican bandit is re- 
| ported to have received love- 
\letters from an English au- 
| thoress, These perils, how- 
‘ever, are incidental to the life 
| of a bandit. ++ 


A noiseless air-gun which 
shoots pellets of mud has been | 
linvented by a Manchester 
ischoolboy. This is the sort of 

news that makes carol-singers | 
| toss uneasily in their sleep. 
* * 


Scientists have discovered 
'that germs always work in 
|groups. This explains why 
|we have never seen a measle 
knocking about on its own. 

** 


= 

Mr. St. Joun Ervine de- 
clares that whenever he has 
/come away from a crowded 
| cinema where a trashy film has 
| been received with applause 
he has fervently prayed for | 
| his country. Our fear is that 





by the thought that they have brought 


Mr. Ervine to his knees. 
* * 


*” 

The system of collecting the income- 
tax in instalments is the best method 
we know of making time pass quickly. 


THE TATTOOSIAST. 


[There is, we aro told, a new craze for 
tattooing amongst people of all classes, and 
designs can be removed by running over 
the tattoo with a needle charged with a flesh- 
coloured solution. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether apt obliteration’s artful aid 
is completely successful. | 


Chloe, before she married, undertook 
To read her future husband like a book; 
But afterwards, by jealousies oppressed, 
Was forced to rend him like a a paengeeet. 
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| THE IRISH SWEEP AND I. 
| Is it not time we made a little less 
' fuss about the happy laundress in far- 
off Abergavenny, Never Dreamt 
| Her Number could be lucky enough to 
| Come First out of the Great Drum, but 
was so glad because Mother would be 
able to have a Nice Treat at last? Is it 
/ not time that the photograph of the 
four wool-weavers waving their looms 
at Huddersfield when they heard the 
good news should be given the go-by # 
I am aweary of these smiling recipi- 
ents of Fortune’s favours. 

There had been a war on up till last 
_ Wednesday somewhere in Manchuria, 
| about I don’t know what. The Govern- 

ment was balancing a Budget or may- 
| be balancing our trade. A Round Table 
Conference was sitting, trying to churn 
up political problems in the Indian 
_drum. Suddenly all these things were 
wiped away. A flood of light was let 
loose into the obscurest homes of 
Great Britain tenanted by people 
otherwise only notorious by being inset 
during a murder trial or having advo- 
cated the use of Jones's Gastric Pills. 
Their faces obfuscated the news. Their 
idiotig pseudonyms, their absurd ad- 
dresses, flowered and rioted through 
| page after e of superfluous print. 
Coltywokion of 17, ae Ma | 
triumphed over the fate of Empire, 
and Ten Little Nigger Boys at “The 
Pig and Whistle,” Padstow, sank the 
Gold Standard to the bottom of the 
sea. Am I concerned that Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb will not m even if Bower 
of Roses wins, or Shall Travel Round 
World and See Life, says Fortunate 
Doreen ? 

When I had flung the evening paper 
aside, sickened by toiling seamstresses 
who had found the land o’ dreams, I 
fled for consolation to the air. I turned 
on the wireless. “We will try the 
Czecho-Slovakian concert in Madrid,” 
I said. 

I turned the fateful knob and moved 
| the dise to the lucky number which 
| was supposed to find Madrid or there- 

abouts. 
“Hot Bun,” said the deep resonant 
voice of the announcer. C 
I flew to Berlin. It was in vain. 

Forget-me-not, living somewhere in 
| Hammersmith, pursued me with Bonny 
Boy Il. I made a dash to Algiers. 

Again that unctuous voice: “Cat-o’- 
Nine-Tails has been given to ‘Abide 
| with Me’ at 29, Myrtle Grove, Notting- 
| ham.” Buzz, fizz. As though I cared. 
__ Every wave-length appeared to have 
, been drowned in the Great Draw. 
| Sopranos at Bucharest contended in 
vain with Pinch me Tight and A 
| Party of Twelve. Even the announcer 


rackle! Bang! 





at Toulouse was swept protesting down 
the storm. The Chinese General Ma, 
about to run away, was compelled to 
linger by his guns whilst I learnt that 
Land of Hope and Glory had a chance 
at Child's Hill with Potchim. 

And in the morning it all came back 
again. The nation’s activities were sus- 

nded. There were practically no 

etters; at least, not in my road, Far 
away at the corner two postmen could 
be seen staggering under an immense 
bag. They were bearing congratula- 
tions to the Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Laburnum Terrace who is 
sharing Rackety Lassie with the inland 
revenue officer next-door. 

I may seem to speak hastily, but 
remember for a moment how sterile is 
all this news, how little it means to the 
average citizen, when the pantomime 
of the big drum and the musical-comedy 
chorus of nurses have ended their per- 
formance and nothing is left except for 
the wretched little horses with their 
shrimp-like jockeys to do their insignifi- 
cant turn in the Manchester mud. Per- 


hapsif wecontinued to honour these fav- | 


ourites of fortune and gave them the 
freedom of their cities, or made them 
knights and dames or members of the 
House of Lords under such titles as 
Viseount Froggie of Ut Majeur, or 
Baron Hopeon Hopever of Sans Espoir, 
the whole of this nonsense would be 
worth while. But they fade away. We 
never hear their wretched numbers, 
their intolerable aliases, afterwards. 
Nobody knows whether the Iron- 
moulder of Middlesbrough Who Will 
Continue Quietly At Job breaks or does 
not break his fatuous vow. “Shall 
take my Aunt to London to see West- 
minster Abbey,” declares Fortunate 
Axle-Greaser. But does he? All is 
silent. Their lives are obscured. Why 
must I wallow in their sunshine?) Why 
must I wade through column after 
column of their tedious autobio- 
graphies ? 

Or stay. Let us take an alternative. 
Is there not something more manly, my 
friends, ay, more womanly too, in 
resignation and fortitude than in 
triumph and success? Should we not 
rather publish the picture of Melu- 
sine, The Nook, Friern Barnet, Who 
Says Life would have been All Joy if 
she had drawn Hot Bun, but is going 
to work as usual? Or Balaclava, of 
Sydenham, who dares not trust him- 
self to speak, but Will Face up to it and 
Try Again next year? Or a page of sen- 
sational revelations? Surely the Press 
could worm out these. foe many 
stern statesmen, how many ministers 
of the Gospel, how many austere bank 
managers and prim old ladies went 
frisking round and round together in 
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the great drum? And how many of the 
unemployed? How looked the face of 
this or that eminent lady or gentleman 
after ploughing and ploughing vain} 
through all those arid tracts of namin 
and noms de jeu ? 

Or, again, might we not concentrate 
on the glad faces of those patients 
suffering from ague through a life in 
the Western bogs of Ireland, to whom 
England’s generosity brings all the 
blest resources of medical skill? No. 
vember Handicap Cures Mike O’Fla- 
herty’s Gout. Prefers Radiant Heat to 
Potheen, Says He Can Now Buy Pig, 

Surely this is a sweeter and more 
humane method of recording the results 
of the Great Sweep? Anything—any. 
thing to get away from those infernal 
faces, those awful addresses, those 
meaningless nicknames, those little 
tabloid lives of the non-illustrious 
who happen to have hopped first out 
of a wretched revolving oe I am no 
curmudgeon, but they sicken me. 

As a last thought, and a_ better 
thought still, why not publish the 
names and numbers and addresses of 
everyone who didn't have a horse? 

Evor, ® A 28355, 10, Bouverie 
Street, b.C. 








CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE INTERIOR. 
[The Headmaster of Lancing College, speak. 
ing at Grosvenor House, November | 2, “said 
that the school’s record for crumpets was 
thirty-two at one sitting.”—-Daily Presa,] 
We have rested for long on our laurels, 
We have lain for a space on our oars, 
Our battalions divided by quarrels 
And our champions nursing their 
sores. 
The Antipodes beat us at cricket 
(With a BrapMan to batter the ball, 
And a Grimmett to shatter the wicket 
And to compass our chosen one’s fall), 


While the Springboks, infrequently 
bested, 

Ha’ been victors at Twickenham 
twice ; 

We have taken things easy, have rested; 

And to-day we are paying the price. 


But there’s comfort in times of bereave- 
ment 
And the future shows roseate hues. 
Do we seek for a solid achievement, 
We may find it enshrined in this news. 


And our hopes shall go skipping and 
dancing, 
For the crumpeting record we show, 
When a youngster now learning at 
Lancing 
Can devour thirty-two at a go. 





The Critic Slips Up. 
“This is a book one has to read before one 
really appreciates it,” —Review in Scots Paper. 
———$—$——— 
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GREYCING THE OVAL. 
(With Mr. Punch's compliments to the Surrey C.C.C.) 
THERE WAS AN OLD MAN WITH A BEARD | 
WHO SAID, “I SHOULD NEVER HAVE FEARED 
THAT GREYHOUNDS WOULD RACE 
IN THIS SANCTIFIED PLACE;” 
AND EVERY GOOD CRICKETER CHEERED. 
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DELIGHT OF FELLOW-TRAVELLERS 








CAMARADERIE. 


a aie 


ON DISCOVERING THAT THEY ARE BOTH WEARING THE SAME OLD Boys’ TIE. 








IN OUR INN. 
Mr. ApeL AGAIN, 

I was telling you some weeks ago 
about Mr. Abel of our village shop, and 
only the other day I happened to meet 
him on one of his rare excursions into 
the private bar of the “White Rabbit.” 
Apart from the formality of a small 

| bitter for the good of the house, he 

_was delivering some little handbills to 
Landlord Willyum, and gave me one 
too. It read :— 


“We take pleasure in informing our 
customers that we are now in a position 
to supply haberdashery, gents’ socks, 
shirts, ties, etc., and ladies’ stockings. 
We also stock Cami-knickers from 


| 4/12}. (Signed) J. ABEL, 
|  Harstead Stores.” 


| It was headed “S. P.Q. R.” and I 
wondered for some while whether Mr. 
| Abel was an unsuspected student of 
_ Roman history, though quite what was 
the connection between the Senate 
and People of Rome and the Harstead 
village shop I couldn’t follow. Some 
time later I worked it out correctl 


as standing for “Small Profits, Quic 
Returns.” 





Happening to want a pair of socks 
in a hurry a day or two ago, I thought 
of Mr. Abel’s Haberdashery Depart- 
ment and so looked in. Mr. Abel was 
delighted but a trifle nervous. I was 
apparently the first haberdashery cus- 
tomer he had had from that floating 
part of the village’s population which 
actually lived in London in the winter 
and so presumably was familiar with 
the great haberdashing establishments 
of the Metropolis. 

“Socks?” he began briskly. “Blue 
woollen socks? Certainly, Sir.” He got 
a step-ladder and went up it to a top 
shelf where a pile of paper packets was 
tucked away. Selecting one, at random 
as far as I could make out, he climbed 
down with it, laid it on the counter, put 
on his spectacles and got to grips with the 
string. After a little trouble he untied 
it. It contained black cashmere stock- 
ings. ‘‘ Dear, dear!”’ said Mr. Abel, did 
it up carefully again and climbed up 
once more. The next parcel contained 
grey cashmere stockings: we were 
evidently still on the ladies’ side. With 
some acumen Mr. Abel seleeted his third 
package from the opposite corner of the 
pile and was delighted to find on his 
return to earth that at last we had 





got into sock country. Unfortunately 





Y 
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they were orange with blue spots, and 
I had to say I was on a diet and my 
doctor had forbidden me things like 
that. Mr. Abel shook his head wonder- 
ingly at me, refastened the nightmares 
—I had to help in this by holding a 
finger on the knot for him—and then 
went up again. This time we got grey 
socks, whereas I had asked for blue. 

“Why don’t you label the packets on 
the outside?” I suggested at last while 
he was making yet another random 
choice. “‘Just as if they were, say, 
tinned fruit ?” 

Mr. Abel, much struck, turned and 
faced me from the ladder, looking over 
the top of his spectacles. “ Now that’s 
a good idea,” he said—‘‘a very good 
idea.” He came down. “As though 
they were tinned fruit, yes. Or even 
jam, Sir, eh? Ha! ha!” He began 
to fumble with the string, which on this 
particular packet had got into an awe- 
inspiring knot. ‘You know,” he con- 
tinued, now seeing right into the heart 
of the matter, ‘it would save tame, 
wouldn’t it?” He suddenly stop 
and fixed me with his eye. ‘I suppose 
now,” he queried shrewdly, “they ‘d be 
having a dodge like that in the big 
Lunnon Emporeeums?” 

I assured him that in London they 
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were up to all manner of cute and 
original devices, and Mr. Abel started 
round two with the string. Most trust- 
ingly too, I could not help thinking, for 
| the chances still LOM even that it 
| would contain ties or stockings or even 
| cami-knickers-from-four-eleven-three. 
| “Can I help?” I asked after a while, 
feeling I'd like to know my fate as soon 
| as possible. 
“Well, Sir, that would be kind. | 
suppose in Lunnon their eyes are better 
for knots and string and suchlike.” 


With memories of the quick way in| 
| which the London shop-assistants pull | 
an end and flip the packet open in ten | 

| seconds I murmured tentatively that 
I believed they took special care to! 


do the packets up with simple knots 
only. 

Mr. Abel looked rather surprised at 
this. ‘ But I do, Sir,” he explained. *] 
do them up most carefully; first in a 
plain thumb-knot and then a double 
bow for safety. Of course this one seems 
to have got a bit muddled like, but then 
I think I pulled the wrong end at the 
start. Oh, I see you've done it, 
Sir, have you?” 

Our luck still held. The packet actu- 
ally did contain socks, in assorted 
colours. Nearly all were pretty terrible, 
but I saw one reasonably silent blue 
and grabbed at it. “I'll have these, if 
they 're the right size,” I said, though I 
rather felt I ought to apologise for 
being so fussy as to mention such an 
immaterial point as that after all Mr. 
Abel's trouble in ladder-work, knotting 


and lashing and so on. “Er by the 
way, what size are they?” 

“Ah! there, Sir, you have me,” 
murmured Mr. Abel, and _ looked 


dubiously all over the packet and then 
all over the sock. “I think they ’re just 
all sizes. But”—a bright thought 
struck him—‘“we can try it round 
your fist, can’t we?” 
We could and did. I clenched my 
hand and Mr. Abel put the length of the 
| sock foot round it. It failed to meet 
| across the knuckles by well over an 
inch at first, but with a little stretching 
and gentle squeezing of my fist Mr. 
Abel soon made it the right size. 

I said I’d take them and was much 
surprised when after a moment Mr 
Abel asked tentatively, “I suppose, 
Sir, you wouldn’t prefer a nice green 
pair after all?” 

“No. Why?” 
| “Well, Sir, I don’t seem able to put 

my hand on the other sock to this pair. 
| It’s not in the package and”’—he was 

by then peering about the counter 

| among tooth-paste, brushes and fly- 

| papers—“‘in fact I can’t think where 
it’s got to.” 

Keeping a grave face with difficulty, 
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Nervous Lady. “Carerut, Harotp! THERE’S SOMEBODY CROSSING THE ROAD. 














I suggested that Mr. Pelling had recently 
been a haberdashery customer—Mr. 
Pelling being a retired mariner with a 
veg-leg 

Mr. Abel, taking this in all serious- 
ness, said he didn’t recollect it, but 
perhaps Mrs. Abel had served him. 
He'd go and ask her. polish—apples. . . .?” 

[ stopped him, and, after another} ‘‘ Nothing,” I said firmly. “Not even 
harassed search on the counter, he sug- | cami-knickers from four-eleven-three. 
gested that it might have got into one | Good-morning.” 
of the other packets. As he seemed| The sock, by the way, hasn't turned | 
prepared to get them all down and go} up yet, and I’m wondering whether 
through them I hastily selected green | old Pelling really did have it after all. 
ones and left Mr. Abel much upset, | It’s quite possible—in our village. 


promising to let me know if the sock | A.A 


| 
mad un and to reserv 27 o 7f i+, | ad 
turned up and to reserve it for me if it | “Many Horses Drawn By Lonponers. 


“In fact they can never be certain till 
they actually count.” 

His face brightened. He looked quite 
perky. “Ah, well, Sir, we're not so 
backward here in Harstead after all. 
Now, is there something else you'd 
want ! Candles—soap—matches—boot- 


“ 














did. He etill | Daily Paper. 
As I left he called me back. He sti \VYet it seems no time since many 





° | 
‘ore a@ Very ‘ried expression. “I 
wore a very worried bor weena-y | Londoners were drawn by horses. 
suppose, Sir.” he said, that in Lunnon | PRR OO IE Ie ate EX 
now they wouldn’t ever find they had} “Lady —~ is leaving Claridge’s this | 


but one sock in a pair?” |morning in the steamship ‘Olympic’ for 
I was touched. “Often and often | New York.”—Daily Paper, 
that happens, Mr. Abel,” I assured him. | Thomas, bring the liner round. 
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TEA AT THE VILLA D’'YQUEM. 


| For Heaven’s sake let’s sit upon 
_ the couch and tell sad stories of the 
_Continong. At least, that’s how I’m 
_ feeling, and I expect you are too. 

* 


* * * # 

If Frangois had not been forced into 
_head-porting by his anesthetic charm 
of manner, he would surely have be- 
come the Cobbett of France. As he 
spoke to us fanatically of the garden at 

_ the Villa d’Yquem his eye took on the 
loamy glint of the born pruner. Our 
chances of ing in were small, he 





colonial bishops or ex-admirals of the 
Tsarist navy, but which usually means 
in the end that they - wethine oddly 

r ates. Somethi dly 
Scaaer chent the eyebrows, I think 
it is. 

“Mon dieu, le locataire,” I had just 
time to murmur before he burst upon 
us. “This is where our Very Amateur 
Dramatic Society comes into its own.” 

“Ha, ha, I’m delighted to see you!” 
he cried, to our surprise. “It was 
clever of Célestine to show you the 
short-cut by the roses. I suppose 


here’s Sir Herbert. Let’s have tea 
straight away.” 

It was such a good tea that I sti] 
regret that I wasn’t in a position to 
enjoy it. But even the grandeur of a 
pité-and-mushroom sandwich is sen- 
sibly diminished when your hostess 
assumes that you are someone else who 
it seems so very nearly married her 
sister Milly in 1917, and who is going to 
stay with her for “at least three weeks,” 
Especially when you are already knee. 
deep in good thumping lies. 

“Poor old Milly,” I said reminis. 





you've left your luggage at the station 


cently. Not much of a remark really, 





ting 
said, but thirty francs might 
smooth the way and, anyhow, 
| would it not be a nice change 
| from lying all oily and naked 
/ on the plage comme un plat 
| de salade? 

In the end it was simpler 

| to bow to him and to go. 
We left the car up a lane and, 

| walking down to an impos- 

| ing pair of gates, we went in. 
But not far, for our advance 
was checked by a lodge- 
keeper, at bay. 

** Monsieur le Locataire has 
given irrevocable instructions 
that noone ” she rattled, 
like a small human machine- 
gun. 

“He’s arrived,” I cried, 

| “how splendid! I haven’t 
seen him for twenty years 
and now I bring my wife that 
she too may become his 
friend. There is nothing more 
beautiful, Madame, than the 

| reunion of vieux camarades. 
This will lead us to the 
house?” 

“And there ’s nothing more 
important to the adventurer,” 

| I remarked to Maria as we 
_ turned down a path out of 
_ sight of the gate, “than to 
_ buzz the sordid truth over- 
board at the first chance.” 
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Young Man. “ THIs 1S BETTER THAN BEING ROBBED IN A 
RESTAURANT.” 
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but it was fairly safe. 

“You weren't awfully 
suited, were you? It was 
probably all for the best, 
Your wife looks such a dear 
and Milly simply exists for 
William. You’ve met him, 
haven't you?” 

“Such a nice fellow,” I 
said. “Oh, yes, I’m really 
awfully happy about Milly.” 
I was too in a way. It was 
nice and warming to think of 
her so devoted to William, 
who probably drank or was 
on the Stock Exchange. 

My main concern being 
naturally to fend off Sir 
Herbert for as long as pos- 
sible, with his perishing book 
and its technical side, I 
amassed between us three 
large eakes and a hot-plate 
of buttered buns. 

Mrs. Locataire was ques- 
tioning me gently about the 
Harbinson family, who lived 
|in Paris (where it appeared 
that I also lived), when I was 
suddenly electrified by hear- 
ing Maria asking in ringing 
tones whether our hosts suf- 
fered much from casual in- 
trusion. It takes a woman 
to flirt with death as coldly 
as that. The answer was 


a 
i) 
Nae 
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“A fib doesn’t count in a garden like 
this,” said Maria. “Just look at that 
_ bank of bergamot, with the sea beyond. 
| I didn’t know there were such colours.”’ 
It was certainly the best garden in 
the world. Orange-trees and masses of 
rock-roses and preposterous cacti and 
a faint scent of freesias. . . . 
| “There ’s the Villa,” said Maria. And 
at that moment, as I turned to gloat 
| over a long and dazzlingly white house 
| with green doors and shutters, a very 
_ brown fat man rushed at us round 
_ a clump of rhododendrons. 

He had that inexplicable air about 
him which distinguishes so many mid- 
die-aged men in the south of France, 

| which makes you guess them either as 





and walked up for exercise? I was 
warned that that was the sort of silly 
thing you’d do. I’m glad you’ve come 
early, for the children have gone over 
to a tennis-party at Beaulieu and we 
can have a nice quiet talk. And as you 
may imagine, Sir Herbert is aching to 
discuss the technical side of his book 
with you.” 

I felt giddy with a sickly apprehen- 
sion, but I just managed to follow the 
other two up the white marble steps 
to the terrace. Dimly I saw a man 
and a woman at a tea-table. 

“Here they are,” cried Mr. Loca- 
taire, “I met ’em in the garden. We all 
know too much about each other for 
introductions, but this is my wife and 





XY 


firmly in the negative; Célestine was 
much too sharp. 

By a series of unholy flukes we kept 
afloat, but towards the end of tea I 
was beginning to feel the pangs of the 
drowning fawn. The strain of kee 
‘the conversation at a general le 
|was telling on me, and I could see 
that Sir Herbert, having lit his pipe, 
was about to loose off a monster tech- 
nicality about maize irrigation, oF 
asthma, or bimetallism in Bolivia or 
goodness knows what it was about 
which I was so expert. I could see 
that to be any good escape must come 
quickly. And as I racked my brain, 
Maria rose and asked if she might use 
their telephone. 
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“My godmother’s staying up at 
St. Paul,” she said, ‘‘ and it’s her birth- 
day. Might he come too for a moment 
and just say a word to the old lady?” 

Mr. Locataire took us to his study, 
on the other side of the house, and left 
us. There was a long window. 

We said good-bye to Célestine, and 
as we walked up the lane to the car a 
taxi passed, piled high with luggage, 
with a couple inside. 

“We've been rather 
Maria. 

Sometimes caddery is forced upon 
one,” I answered. “‘The great thing 
| is never to meet them again.”” And we 
drove back thoughtfully to our hotel. 

A letter from Maria’s mother was on 





cads.”” said 


the table, telling us to be certain to go | 


up and see some old friends of hers who 
| had taken the Villa d’Yquem for the 

summer. But then life is like that. 
ERIc. 








|; “An East Grinstead boy was summoned 
| for stealing 7s. and a football. ... The 
Chairman urged the boy to help himself in 
the future.”—Local Paper. 


| He probably will. 
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WHEN some egregious mutt re ra thy a a enough pipe 

Sought to improve my radio’s doubtful | * Ce" ate string quintet will next 
bomen emerge 

With one resentful groan | To do its stuff, 

The thing went phut. 

I said in sheer disgust, 

“Since clearly it is bust, 

Throw it away; ” 

gut now at last | own 

A brand-new set, installed this very day, | 

With large loud-speaker (cone). 


Lofting the soul to planes of rarer 
joy. 
| Shrill operatic screeches 
| And after-dinner speeches 
|Shall titillate my tympanum. Oh, 
boy ! 
* # * * * 
| The night is vibrant with a thousand 
Now I am reunited to that throng tongues ; 
Who freely, by the twisting of a knob, | Unseen sopranos exercise their lungs. 
Tap the ethereal rivulets of song | Switch on, switch on! 
Or listen to Professor Thingumbob P.M.G. 
Coquetting with the spiral nebulz; 
Once more am free me ¢ 
To hear Big Ben’s euphonious voice cry | Again a fully-licensed listener-in, 
“Bong!” | I crave my money’s-worth 
To learn the Fat Stock Prices | Of melody and mirth. 
And news of sudden crises, | Switch on, I say! Let the rich feast 
To share the largess of the B.B.C. j begin! C. L. M. 





Can I INTEREST YOU IN A VACUUM-CLEANER? ” 

“Nort ‘ere, Sir. Wer pon’r KEEP VACUUMS.” 
Gaily 
RADIO REGAINED. |The hosts of jazz, with drum and 

Lines written in eager anticipation of the | ukelele, 
pleasures of listening-in, renewed: after 4! Shall spill their floods of syncopated 
| period of abstinence from the liberal and | : . 
varied fare provided by the B.B.C.] splurge, 


Does not the 


| Possess ten bob that once belonged to 
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FOR NEW READERS ONLY. 


I notice that the title- in the Port LAUREATES 
new book is a story which is familiar to a great many 
people and always has been. Mr. MaseErrevp has retold 
in verse one of those notorious yarns which can be spun 
out for ever, or as long as the teller keeps his breath and 
the hearer his patience. His tale is the time-honoured 
legend of the great granary which had been filled against 
a time of famine, and how it was despoiled by the locusts, 
who came one by one and took away one by one the grains 
of corn. 

Mr. Maserrecp calls this poem Minnie Maylow’s Story, 
but we are not told who Minnie Maylow is. My own 
theory is that she is one of Mr. MasErrevn’s little girl- 
friends and had never heard that yarn before. I like to 
think Mr. Maserrecy and I have independently made the 
same delightful discovery, that a younger generation is 
coming along on whom we can work off our most ancient 
chestnuts with a good sporting chance of finding that they 
are hailed as new. : 

For myself, I made this discovery the other day when 
I was entertaining a young nephew who lives near Wakes 
Colne, in Essex. You would su there is no anecdote 
in the world better known than the one which tells of an 
unfortunate misadventure befalling a junior clergyman 
who had the honour of being entertained at an episcopal 
palace. I happened, while jesting with my nephew, to 
mention the egg which leaped into fame on the occasion 
I have just alluded to with so much delicacy. It surprised 
me to find that my nephew did not understand. He had 
never heard the , 

In consequence, taking a leaf out of the Port LauREATE’sS 
book and borrowing his metre and one or two of his past 
participles, I set down the tale in rhyme and presented the 
result to my young friend under the title of — 


Harry Haymow’s Story. 
A new-fledged Curate, young and diffident, 
Received a message by his Bishop sent 
Inviting him to come and spend a night. 
The Curate came, for he was too polite 
To say he’d rather not, although it task’t 
His slender courage when the Bishop ask’t 
The bashful youth to stay beneath his roof; 
He was so shy and dwelt so much aloof. 
The Bishop and his wife were good to him, 
But still he found his evening pretty grim, 
And stammered when they kindly spoke to him. 
At last he ’scaped to bed. When it was lighter 
He rose and bathed and fancied he felt brighter. 
Alas! the boot was on the other leg, 
For, when he came to crack his breakfast egg, 
His nose suspected that the servants had 
Brought him an egg which, ageing, had gone bad. 
He tasted it and knew the egg was bad. 
This Curate was so timid and polite, 
He dared not say his egg was not quite quite. 
As one who strives to hide a secret pain 
He gulped a spoonful and he tried again. 
Then took a third, and then a fourth he had, 
And st with a fifth, which tasted bad, 
And then a sixth, which tasted just as bad. 
He suffered agonies without complaint ; 
His face turned yellow and he felt: quite faint. 








ing over the importance of “ Buying British.” 


The Bishop was behind 7’he Times entrench’t 
And had not noticed how the Curate blench’t. 
The Bishop had not, but his lady had. 
Concerned, she said, “I fear your egg is bad? ” 
To lie was not among the Curate’s arts, 

But, as he had the kindliest of hearts, 

He hedged. He said, “It’s very good in parts.” 
The Bishop roared with laughter-until lunch 
And cried, “The jest is good enough for Punch.” 
Punch printed it, first journal so to do, 

Though since it has been printed elsewhere too. 
Among the classics of our time it’s rank’t. 

And now my tale is ended, Heaven be thank’t! 
And, Harry, should your father take in hand 
Your school-report and say it isn’t grand, 

But like the Curate’s egg, you'll understand. 








A PATRIOTIC BRITISHER’S DAY. 


Bricut and early Br-r-r-r-r went his American alarm- 
clock and woke him up. Sleepily he stirred himself and, 
lighting the gas-stove with a Japanese match, made himself 
a cup of China tea, and, as the milkman had not yet called, 
added a touch of Swiss milk and a piece of Cuban sugar. 

Once out of bed, he shaved with an American safety- 
razor, brushed his teeth with a German toothbrush and 
American dental cream, and plunged into his bath, using 
an Arabian loofah and a Greek sponge to wash off the 
lather of his French soap. 

Down to breakfast in good time, he a his Danish 
bacon and Chinese eggs, toast and Russian butter, washed 
down with a cup of Brazilian coffee sweetened with Cuban 
sugar. 

Lighting an American cigarette with his Swiss lighter he 
put on his hat and pulled on his Czecho-Slovak gloves, and 
stepped into his French car, driven with Russian petrol 
and lubricated with Mexican oil, to the station to catch 
his train to Town. 

Once arrived at his office, he ned the Norwegian 
door, stepped across the Turkish carpet to his American 
oak desk and sat down in his Belgian chair. Opening 
his letters, he telephoned for his Polish secretary, who 
came in and took down his replies with an Austrian pencil 
preparatory to writing them on an American machine with 
foreign carbons for the filing copies. 

The morning quickly passed, and about one o’clock he 
went out to enjoy his Argentine steak, French vegetables 
and Californian fruit, followed by Dutch cheese, after 
stimulating his appetite with a glass of Spanish sherry 
brought to him by an obliging Swiss waiter in a Bohemian 


.|glass. After a satisfying meal and a glass of Lisbon port 


he lit a Havana cigar and started back to his office hum- 
ming an American jazz tune and thinking out a good 
illustration of the admirable slogan, “ Buy British.’’ 

On his way home he bought his wife a spray of flowers 
from the South of France to match her Parisian costume, 
as he had promised to take her to an Italian restaurant 
prior to going on to the Russian Ballet. 

On their way home they called in at a Night Club, where 
they were regaled with an excellent supper beginning 
with caviare and ending with Californian grape-fruit ice, 
ah gee by a French chef and washed down with German 

ock, enjoying the while the Cabaret show provided by 
Italian artistes backed by a N band, while smoking 

igyptian cigarettes lit with Swedish matches. 
nd so home to bed, after an enjoyable day, still ponder- 
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Enthusiastic House Agent's Clerk 


SENATORS THREE. 


rhe Republican leaders in the Senate, 
including Senators Smoor, Fess and Borau, 


have agreed that increased taxation is “ur 
escapable” in view of the estimate of th 
sudget deficit at 2,000,000,000 dollars 

O BLEst Columbia, in your hour of need 
Served by three Senators of heroic 

breed, 

Although to meet your monstrous deficit 
You're going to be uncommonly hard 


hit, 
| The blow is softened and the pang 
allayed 


} , . . 
| When Smoor and Fess and Boran, 
undismayed, 
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Now THIS IS THE SORT OF PLACE THAT WOULD SUIT A RETIRED Eart, Sree.” 








All men of inexactitude incapable, 
Declare the burden to be unescapable. 


If breezy Boran stood aloof, alone, 

The nation’s credit might be over- 
thrown 

3ut linked with Fess, a sage of high 
repute 

And Salt Lake City’s idol,saintly Smoor, 

He bravely throws into the trembling 
scale 


A weight and influence that must 
prevail 


For howsoe’er these surnames are 
combined, 


Compelling harmony in them you find. 


No soul from Saratoga to Sonora 

But leaps to welcome Smoor and FEss 
and Boran: 

No genuine patriot can fail to bless 

The attitude of Boran, Smoor and 
Ess; 

While Punch reserves his loudest 
roo-ti-toot 

To hymn the praise of Borau, Frss 
and SmMoor. C. L. G. 





“Baririsnh Ligutweiest Purses.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 


A movement is now on foot in West- 
|minster to bring back the heavyweight 
| model. 
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THE CASE OF DOUGH NUT. 


Prior to acquiring an eighth share in 
« Polish Sucoptahe ticket, Mr. Winter- 
berry of Wimbling was regarded as 
being a model citizen. hi 

He played his part with dignity in 
local affairs, was considered, even by 
his own family, to be a model father, 
and was understood to control a sub- 
stantial business in the City. 

The first person to notice the change 
in him was his wife, who observed a 
certain unaccustomed jauntiness in his 
demeanour, accompanied by what she 
could only describe as a “knowing air.” 
She imagined one morning that she 
detected him in the act of winking at 
the milkman, but put the thought from 


creature called Dough Nut, and nothing 
accordingly was said when Mr. Winter- 
berry broke a lifelong habit by pouring 
himself out a large whisky-and-soda 
before dinner. The occasion spore 
to be one for rejoicing, especially when 
Mr. Brown telephoned to confirm that 
the number was in order. 

Mr. Winterberry’s condition never- 
theless continued to give increasing 
cause for anxiety, and the family 
medical adviser was asked in casually 
to dinner. He observed nothing more 
than a certain air of excitement, accom- 
panied by a few symptoms of mild irri- 
tation ; headvised Mrs. Winterberry not 
to worry, but to keep in touch with 





him in case of further tas es 
There followed a sustained period of 





her as an unworthy 
one, When, however, 
he went to the office 
wearing for the first 
time in his life a tie 
with a large check pat- 
tern, she felt it was 
her duty to remonstrate 
with him. 

You look positively 
horsey, my ‘bin* she 
said, 

Mr. Winterberry, 
however, treated the 
remark as a great com- 
pliment, and on the 
following morning 
adorned the tie with a 
horseshoe pin. 

Later he surprised 
his family by laying six 
to four that the break- 
fast bacon was Danish, 
and, on leaving for the 





“IT WANT A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR TWO TWIN NEPHEWS, WHO ARE SURE 


station, suggested gaily | 45 QUARREL UNLESS THEY BOTH HAVE THE SAME.” 





that he would have to Wet, MADAM, HOW ABOUT A PAIR OF BOXING-GLOVES BEACH?” 


goa steady hack canter — 
in case he should be left at the post. At 
night,when questioned on the morning's 
statement, he volunteered the strange 
remark that he had got there by a short 
head, but that he had nearly been dis- 
qualified for bumping and boring. 

He was eventually persuaded to go 
to bed early, but on the Wednesday 


_ (the morning of the Draw) he left home 


with the sinister words, “Three cheers 
for Warsaw!” ringing in the ears of his 
now terrified family. 

He returned from the City at night 
with a wild ssa eg his eyes and with 
copies of every known evening news- 
paper under hie arm. “I think I have 
drawn a horse,” he gasped. “If that 

| short-sighted old fool, Brown, has not 
given me a wrong number for the 

_ ticket, I have drawn Dough Nut.” 

| It transpired, moreover, that the 

| owner of the ticket the number 

_ B/E/W 43572 had certainly drawn a 





unusual talkativeness, aggravated by 
the use of an entirely foreign and, it 
was felt, a somewhat coarse vocabu- 
lary. The family, accustomed as it 
was to hearing scraps of gossip like, 
“Old Smithers says that Rios will be 
up a couple of points to-morrow,” or, 
“Has the plumber been about the sink 
yet?” was quite unprepared for the 
new turn taken by his conversation. 
“The Shark,” he would say, “gives 
me a twenty-to-one chance, but says 
if the going’s soft I might easily be- 
come favourite.” Or, “ Harry Binks 
says he is afraid of Mutton Cutlets, 
especially now that Little Willie hasn't 
eaten up.” Another startling item of 
news was that somebody had told him 
that Dough Nut couldn't win with a 
postage-stamp on her back. (This 
apparently was all nonsense—a senti- 
ment with which everybody hastily 





agreed.) Mr. Winterberry’s excite. 
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ment increased as the day of the race 
drew nearer and as Dough Nut came 
to be talked about in the papers. Her 
name was conjured with by all the 
sporting writers, who hotly debated 
her form, her pedigree and even her 
trainer and jockey. 

Mr. Winterberry bought a scrap. 
book and pasted innumerable cuttings 
and statistics into it. He cut Dough 
Nut’s photograph out of a sporting 
paper and propped it up on the draw. 
ing-room mantelpiece, flanked on 
either side by alleged likenesses of her 
owner and trainer. 

New symptoms developed on the 
Wednesday night. Having completely 
monopolised the conversation at a 
dinner-party which his wife had organ. 
UR act? 1S Gs) BX ised with the object of 

taking his mind off rae. 
ing— his sole topic was 
the discussion of the 
best way of “blueing 
three thousand, seven 
hundred -and - fifty 
quid” -— he alarmed a 
guest, who happened 
to be the Vicar of Wim- 
bling, by slapping him 
on the back and betting 
him a monkey that 
Dough Nut would finish 
in the first three, “My 
own opinion is that she 
will doddle it,” he was 
understood to say. 

Even this might have 
been overlooked but for 
the unfortunate occur- 
rence which eventually 
caused his resignation 
from membership of the 
church at which he had 
so long worshipped and, 
___.. in fact, the complete re- 
moval from the district of himself and 
his family. 

As the Vicar’s wife explained, they 
were willing to overlook the disgrace- 
fully horsey nature of his attire on the 
fateful Sunday morning; but they 
simply could not forgive his action, 
when the collection-plate came round, 
of spinning his coin jn the air, winking 
at the sidesman, and saying : ‘If its 
heads, old boy, keep it for yourself and 
—put the lot on Dough Nut.” 











More Mixed Fruit on the Tree of 
Metaphor. 
“ ELEcTIONEERING MerHops. 5 
.. « along as the mass of the people enjoy 
their present truncated existence, they are 
forced to grope for the nearest cat-call to pin 
their faith to, and such distressing mothods 
will continue.” —Scots Paper. 
Last time we groped for a cat-call we 
fell over a flower-pot, which was more 
than distressing. 
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“WHAT A QUEER IDEA, ALBERT—PUTTING HIS WIFE IN TOO!” 

















= Sree nha eect cae renter amie ‘* 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 
VIl.—A Tacx wirn Mama. . 
Iv was Mrs. Birdikin’s exemplary 
habit to gather her children around her 
on Sabbath afternoons and impart to 
them that moral instruction which can 
best be impressed upon infant minds 
by maternal influence. A father’s in- 
structions were not missing in this 
happy and united family, and disobedi- 
ence to them was punished with a 
strong hand, reinforced by rod, birch 
or strap, but it is doubtful whether the 
more persuasive method of a mother was 





not as efficacious in implanting the 
desire to act aright without which cor- 
rection is of little avail where 


penny to the collection, I deposited 
twice that amount in the plate.” 

“ And you were very careful that we 
should all see it,” said Fanny. “I con- 
jecture that the passage to which you 
refer, Mama, was that in which Mr. 
Guff advised his hearers not to esteem 
themselves better than they were. I 
thought at the time that this was par- 
ticularly applicable to Henry.” 

The old Adam was sufficiently stro 
in Henry to cause him to give a twea 
to Fanny’s hair, in reply to which she 
put out her tongue at him. But these 
exchanges were unnoticed by Mrs. 
Birdikin, who said, ‘ It was the passage 
following that advice whieh I had in 





wills are stubborn and un- 
regenerate natures have still to 
be purged of moral obliquity. 

“I propose for our exercise 
this afternoon,” said Mrs. Birdi- 
kin one Sunday when the chil- 
dren had troo into the 
parlour in obedience to her 
summons, “that we should 
follow the advice given to us 
by oureworthy curate in his 
discourse this morning. Can 
any child inform me of the 
point to which I refer? You, 
Charles, as the eldest, shall 
speak first.” 

But Charles was unable to 
give a satisfactory reply, and 
Mrs. Birdikin gently rebuked 
him for indulging in wander- 
ing thoughts, regs e~ 
a clergyman who gave 
the trouble of delivering a dis- 
course of an hour's duration 
might at least expect some 
attention on the part of his 
hearers. ‘Come, now, Clara,” 
she said, “you, lam sure, will 
have brought something away 
with you worthy of engaging 
our thoughts.” 

“To my mind,” replied Clara, “the 
most striking utterance that fell from 
Mr. Guff's lips was his description of 
the feelings of the prophet Jonan on 
discovering himselt. in the whale’s 
belly.” 

“The word ‘belly,’” said Mrs. Birdi- 
kin, “though innocuous in the time of 
the prophet Jonan, is not one that 
befits the lips of a female child in our 
more enlightened era. But that was 
not the passage of Mr. Guff’s discourse 
that I had in mind.” 

‘Was it not, dear Mama,” inquired 
Henry, “ that advice of our good curate 
to contribute of our means with a 








| willing spirit when called upon to do so 


for a charitable object? I confess that 


_ it made such an impression on me that, 








“You, CHARLES, AS THE ELDEST, SHALL SPEAK FIRST.” 


mind. You will remember perhaps that 
Mr. Guff said that it would be well if 
we were all to confess to others such 
misconduct as our consciences might 
from time to time reproach us with. | 
propose, therefore, that we shall all in 
turn search our memories for such 
lapses and bring them to light.” 

The children appeared to be turning 
this suggestion over in their minds, and 
Fanny inquired, “ Will any misconduct 
of which we make confession be brought 
to the notice of our Papa?” 

Mrs. Birdikin reassured her on this 
point, and Charles said brightly, 
“Thank you, dear Mama, for devising 
8o excellent a pastime for a wet Sunday 
afternoon. I have my own transgression 
ready, but you must take the lead by 





instead of contributing my usual half- 


NY 


recounting one of yours.” 








It is doubtful whether Mrs. Birdikin 
had had it in mind to make confession 
of any lapse from right conduct on her 
own part, but she made haste to reply, 
“The faults of childhood, if not re. 
pented of at the time, are apt to rise up 
in judgment against the transgressor 
when he or she attains maturity. It is 
because I wish to spare you the pangs 
of outraged conscience in after life that 
I will make known to you a misdeed 
your mother committed in her early 
youth which has ever weighed upon 
her and would be well-nigh insupport- 
able if a lifetime of right conduct had 
not withdrawn its sting. 

“You must know, then, that when 
a young child not yet fully 
awakened to the sacred rights 
of Property, a regrettable 
vanity caused me to abstract 
from my Mama's dressing. 
table a brooch of considerable 
value and to pin it on to 
my frock in the seclusion of 
my bedchamber. When the 
brooch was missed I grew 
frightened. and concealed it 
under a cauliflower in the 
kitchen-garden. My excuse 
must be that I knew that it 
would be discovered there 
when the gardener cut the 
vegetables. And so it was, but, | 
alas! the gardener’s dishonesty 
was such that, on finding the 
trinket, he sold oe 
the proceeds. crime was 
eventually brought home to 
him and the brooch a 
but you may picture the agony 
of ae I south through before 
this happy issue was brought 
about. Nobody would believe 
the gardener’s story that he 
had found the brooch under 
a cauliflower, but until he was 
' safely lodged in gaol I hardly 

knew a happy moment. Let 
this recital be a lesson to you, children, 
never to depart so much as a hair’s- 
breadth from the paths of rectitude, 
and, if you are led astray, to make 
instant confession. Had I done so in 
this instance I might, nay, probably 
should, have been punished, but should 
have escaped such pangs of remorse as 
even now make me shudder to look 
back upon.” : 

‘Your confession, dear Mama,” said 
Charles, “encourages me to substitute 
a similar experience of my own for that 
which I had it in mind to acknowledge. 
Two days ago I abstracted from my 
Papa’s table a box of lucifer-matches, 
the half of which I have amused myself 
with striking. It had not occurred tome 
to hide the box under a cauliflower, and 
[ shall now be glad to hand it to you, 


—— 
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and thus escape the distress of ‘taind | 
and possibly of body, which you have 
so feelingly described.” 

The confession I have to make,’ 
said Clara, “is that when my Papa 
summoned us to attend him yesterday 
for examination in our course of study 
I was employed in cutting-out paper 


roses, and so far forgot myself as to 
exclaim, ‘Oh, bother!’ ” 
My fault, I fear,” said Henry, “ was | 


a graver one. Two days ago I espied 
among the letters on the hall-table one 
addressed in the handwriting of ow 
governess to her aunt, Mrs. Clott, and 
knowing that my Papa had forbidden 
her to involve us in further com 
munication with the wife of an iron 
monger, | wished to assure myself that 
his instructions had been obeyed. | 
broke the seal of the letter, and, find 
ing that it was free from offence in 
that respect, though I regret to say 
that Miss Smith made some complaint 
of the coldness of her bedchamber, | 
took wax and sealed up the missive 
again.” 

‘Then you are a dirty little 
and tell-tale-tit,” broke in Fanny, ‘and 
when I grow up I shall not acknowledge 
you as my brother!” 

Hush, hush, Fanny!” said Mrs 
Birdikin. “The fault to which Henry 
has confessed was a grave one, for it is 
not permitted to tamper with the corre 
spondence of others, however lowly thei: 
position. But his desire to satisfy him 
self that his father’s wishes were carried 
out was not wholly reprehensible, and 
he has now confessed his fault. Instead 
of sitting in judgment on him do you 
confess one of your own, and let us 
judge which is most to blame 

Thus adjured, Fanny collected her 
self and said, “I caught a hedgehog 
yesterday just before my Papa called 
us in to him, and put it under a flower 
pot, intending to transfer it later on to 
Henry's bed. But when I went out 
again the flower-pot was overturned 
and the hedgehog had escaped. 

There,” said Mrs. Birdikin, ‘ 
have an instance of an intended sin 
prevented by an_ interposition of 
Providence. Would that al/ faults were 
thus made impossible of achievement ! 

But I didn’t want to be prevented 
said Fanny. “I shall try to find an 
other hedgehog to-morrow.” 

“In that case,” said Mrs. Birdikin 
“you will be suitably punished by your 
father.” 

“Now that we have all made ou 
confessions,” said Charles, ‘1 propose 
that our dear Mama shall pronounce 
upon the best one. I should be inclined 
myself to give the palm to her own con 
fession of a fault which involved the 


sneak 


you 


punishment of another.” 
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OFTEN GO TO THE TALKINS?™ 
You SEE IT HELPS US TO UNDERSTAND OUR CHILDREN'S 





“Indeed, Charles,’ ‘said ‘Mrs. Birdi- 
kin with some indignation, “it ill be- 
comes you to sit thus in judgment upon 
your mother, who has long since re- 
pented of what was after all no very 
serious fault in a child not yet of an age 
to estimate the seriousness of all faults. 
No further notice will be taken of the 
far graver delinquencies to which you | 
have all confessed on this occasion, | 
but look well to it that you mend your| 
ways or trouble will ensue.” 











This ended the afternoon’s instruc- 
tion, but Mrs. Birdikin did not again 
invite her children to a confession of 
faults for which she had promised ab- 
solution beforehand, judging it better 
that they should be discovered and 
dealt with in the usual way, A. M. 
ae: Feels the Servant Shortage. 

‘Burier at Sypney. 





Greerep sy 15,000 Prorie.” 
Daily Paper. 
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Mother, “ Berry, Don’? TALK WITH YOUR MOUTH FULL.” 
Betty. “ Bor, Mommy, waat aw I to po? Waewn I Tate wirh MY MovTH EmPry you say, ‘ Berry, Go on witt 


” 


YOUR DINNER. 











STRANGE NEWS FOR MRS. HEMANS. 
Tun stately homes of England, 
How sinister they , 
From any moral standpoint 
A blot on our fair land! 
(Admittedly I know them, 
From books, at second-hand.) 
Our duchesses, for instance, “3 
Love entertaining crooks 
From Saturday to y 
In chosen country nooks. 
(I don’t know any duchess 
But read these things in books.) 
Two snake-like Asiatics, 
A girl who dopes and dies, 
A shady money-lender, 
A Lett with shifty eyes, 
I}iecit diamond buyers 
And lovely Russian spies— 
It’s strange that any duchess 
Deliberately goes 
And fills the ducal mansion 
With guests as mixed as those. 
(Yet so some leading writers 
Have led me to suppose.) 
And when on Monday morning 
The library is decked 
With neat arrays of bodies 
All dead and blood-befleckex 
Beneath the ancestral its, 
What else can she expect ? 





Such is one type of party 
Her grace may live to curse, 
But also there’s another 
Of which I am averse 
To speak with equal frankness, 
For really it is worse. 


Though common-sense and tact are 
(Or should be) woman’s guides, 
A geometric complex 
In duchesses abides : 
They have a perfect passion 
For figures with three sides, 


And erstwhile happy couples 

Are made to play their parts 
In triangles (eternal) 

Till Monday's train that starts 
For stations on the up-line 

Is full of broken hearts. 


With duchesses I plead, then, 
And others who have got 

The larger country houses 
To exercise a lot 

More thoughtfulness in future 
And help to stop this rot 


In our ancestral mansions, 
Which sinisterly stand, 

From any moral standpoint 
A blot on this fair land. 

(Let me repeat, I know them 





From books, at second-hand.) 





Our Public-Minded Contemporaries. 

“This woman Sherlock Holmes . . . has 
written the story of her life and of her 
adventures in bringing criminals to justice 
exclusively for the Sunday Dispatch.” 

Daily Paper, 
Things Which Might Have Been Ex- 
pressed More Luringly. 

“The Christmas ——-.—In this will be 
announced the Editor's annual Christmas 
competition, The number otherwise will be 
full of interesting matter.” —-T'echnical Paper. 


Hints to Circulation Managers. 


. . » it Was not until Mr. seized a 
chair and raised it to strike me that 1 took 
action.” 

Sir Oswatp Moszer reported in Daily Paper. 


And yet on the hoardings Sir OswaLp 
has been bludgeoning us for weeks to 
take it. ; 

“ GASHOLDER VISITED. 


Before leaving the works the party were 
shown the colour scheme by which it is hoped 
that the structure will more or loss merge into 
the landseape if viewed from the proper 
place.”—Harrow Paper. 


It seems to be our fate to view gaso- 
meters only from improper places. 





“ Hartley and Campbell had a hard roe to 
hoe with White and Thomson.” 
Golf Article in Daily Paper. 


A clear case for a spoon. 
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A HUNDRED-PER-CENT HERCULES. 
THE FIRST LABOUR OF RUNCIMAN. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, November 16th With the 
| Round Table Conference drawing to 
a relatively fruitless close, Sir Samuri 

Hoare finds himself preaching more 
patience to Members who want to hear 
the last of it than to Round Table 
delegates who want to go on conferring 
For the moment, however, interest 
centred in the Prime MINISTER, who 


answering a private notice question by 


Mr. Wryston CruRCHILL, explained 
that, if every member of the Minorities 
Committee agreed in writing to accept 
his proposals, he had offered to “ decide 
upon a scheme” which could be put 
into operation temporarily and till such 
time as the Minorities could 
among themselves. 

His offer, he explained, had the 
approval of the Cabinet, and the 
“usual Government efforts would be 
made” to secure Parliament’s accept 
ance of whatever recommendations 
might be made. Mr. Grorar BaLrour 
urged the Priwe MINISTER not to 
commit himself in advance of receiv 
ing the assent of the House, but had to 
be content with a reply to the effect 
that the Government would commit 
itself to put its recommendations 
through Parliament or bust. Mr. Mac 
DoNnALD did not say “bust,” but he 
mentioned a Vote of Censure, which is 
apt to come to the same thing 

Piquancy is added to any speech in 
the House that Mr. AMERY may mak: 
hy the knowledge that he is not in the 
Government and the absence of accur 
ate knowledge as to why he is not. He 
is not a lone wolf, like Mr 
CHURCHILL, who has definitely 
split with his former colleagues, 
but he is sufficiently lone for 
his criticisms to be frank and 
his sallies to be ever so slightly 
barbed. 

His apeech on this the last 
day of thedebate on the Address 
was a full-bodied plea for Pro 
tection. Mr. AMERY is one of 
the most formidable champions 
of tariffs in the House. Tarif 
walls, as we might expect in 
one who scales mountaims and 
thinks nothing of being sus 
pended over abysses by the 
toes, cannot be too high for him 
For the moment the House's 
“pocket Hercules’’ 
stand on firm ground—the 
ground that the electors had re 
turned the Government with its huge 
majority to produce a policy of Pro 
tection and to produce it at once 

Mr. Amery lightly twitted Mr. J. H 
THomas with the prospect of arriving 
in Canada on his contemplated tour 


agree 


took his Ma 


of the Empire and being asked “How 
much preference will you give us on 
butter?’ 


as that,” Mr. Tuomas would reply, 


whereupon they would say, “Then it 
is no use your coming as far as this.” 
(MERY 


In conelusion Mr 





tr 
! 1) DEVONPORT, DEFIES THE 
ARMADA \oxorMarn IMPortaTIONs. 
Min. Horr. Bienisna 
his first theme. ‘Temporising, as the 
Prime Minister had said at the Guild. | 


hall, meant ruin 


" back 
chariot hurrying near" 


lL always hear 


Limes winged 


the poet had written. They too must 
England and a new 
Empire were to be built on the crumb 
ling fragmenta of the old 

Mr. Ruys Daviss invited the Presi 


iurry uf new 





» (.BORGK, 
I rent Front Benen ac 
For THE I erenpDeNtT Liperan Parry 


DENT OF THE Boarp OF TRADE to ex- 


“We haven't gone as far 


returned to 


IN THE ABSENCE OF 
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an answer that brought roars of futile 
protest from Mr. Lansrury and left 
Mr. Davies looking like a cat that has 
walked on wet paint. 


with it. He always talks to the House 
as if it were a board meeting. They had 
done with the Election, he said, but not 
with the crisis. They could no longer 
deal with theories, but must adapt 
| their views to changed conditions, the 
| chief of which was that unless tremen- 
|dous efforts were made next year 
| would be one of the worst in the history 
of British industry. 

| Having briefly surveyed the economic 
| position, Mr. Runciman got down to 
| business. The Government proposed to 





Once started, Mr. Runciman got on | 


| vest in the Board of Trade the power | 
| to clap duties of up to a hundred per | 


/cent on wholly or substantially manu- | 
into the | 


factured articles brought 
| country in excess of normal quantities. 


It would be an emergency measure for | 


|six months only, and the Board of 
|'Trade’s decisions would be submitted 
‘to the House as they were made, It 
| would be a Bill to deal with forestalling, 
| not an anti-dumping measure, and was 
|not concerned with the price of the 
|goods or the circumstances of their 
production, 

There followed, as usual, many 
| speeches -some congratulatory, some 
the reverse, some interesting, some 
llong and tedious. Enough for our 
purpose to refer briefly to the maiden 
utterances of certain newcomers—of 


|Mr. Diners Foor, who, like father | 


| Isaac, dangles a most unwilling foot 
over the tangle-foot morasses of Protec- 
tion ; of Miss Cazaet, first of the 


the House and a charming ex- 
ponent of that lucid brevity for 
which the Speaker sighs in 
vain; of Sir J. WALKER Smrru, 
more eager to com) out the 
Civil Service to-day than he will 
be when (if ever) the cares 
of office are laid upon his 
shoulders. 

We have so far only sipped 
the new wine of political elo- 


mons cask will in 
mature, It is early to say, but 
it would seem that the vintage 
is good as well as plentiful 
Tuesday, November 7th. 

Like the soaring 
House of Lords can spot very 
small deer from very high 
altitudes. It transpired to-day that 


OMMD 


plain his statement at Election-time | Lord Bertie or THAME has spotted 
about the loan of Post-Office Savings | one Nicnoias KiysHko, one of Mos- 


Bank deposits to the Unemployment 
Fund it was ancient history, but 


cow's energetic fomenters of trouble. 
He was deported in 1923. Had he been 


Mr. Runcrman promptly obliged with | allowed to return, and if so, why? 


new lady Members to address | 


quence that the House of Com. 
due course | 


eagle, the 
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Lord Lucan said that Nicnotas had 
bobbed back a time or two as a pur- 
chaser of machinery for the Soviet 
Government. He was not now in this 
country. Well and , but one feels 
that there may still be a sequel written 
to The Clicking of Nicky Klyshko. 

Mr. BaLpwtn having cleared the way 
with an appropriate “hurry-up” Reso- 
lution, which even the slightly Peck- 
sniffian opposition of Mr. Harris of 
Bethnal Green failed to stem, Mr. Run- 
cIMAN moved the Ways and Means 
Resolution of the Abnormal Imports 
Bill. Major ArrLEE, opposing, thought 
it all very revolutionary; Sir H. Pace- 
Crort found it very inadequate ; Major 


| Luoyp Grorckx felt sure that Mr. Run- 


CIMAN would much prefer to be making 
the kind of speech he (Major Litoyp 


| GeorGe) was making—a doubtful com- 


pliment; Mr. A. M. Samugt, who likes 
figures, thought that the Bill might ad- 


just from £70,000,000 to £100,000,000 


of the adverse balance of trade that 


ought to be adjusted to the tune of 
| £210,000,000 to £260,000,000. 


Mr. Hore-BevisHa reminded Major 


_Lioyp Grorer that bis unqualified 


Free Trade worship would not com- 
mend itself to his distinguished parent, 
who has stated in the House that 
‘Free Trade was not bound to ca 

the monster Dumping on its back.” Mr. 
AMERY sought an interpretation of the 
word “abnormal” as applied to im- 


| ports in the Bill and was informed by 
| Mr. Runciman that it meant in effect, 


| ‘Trust the 


Board of Trade.” Mr. 
BUCHANAN complained that the Bill 
“transferred to the privacy of the 
Cabinet the wrangles that ought to take 
place on the floor of the House’’—a 


remark that might have been true of 


| charge. 


the National Government but could 
not possibly apply to a Bill which trans- 
fers the wrangling from the floor of the 
House to the less disputatious atmo- 
sphere of the Board of Trade. 

At last the end of a decorous debate 


| hove in sight, and by midnight the 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD oF TRADE 
had got his Resolution and the Bill was 
introduced, 


Wednesday, November 18th. — Sir 


CHARLES OMAN, who is something of 
_ a mathematician as well as an historian, 


asked the P.M.G. why American letters 
bearing a four-cent stamp were sur- 
charged a penny, seeing that four cents 
were now worth twopence-halfpenny. 
Mr. Wuire said it was the usual sur- 
Why, then, demanded Sir 


| CHARLES, had he received another such 





letter with no surcharge at all? ‘I 
should like to have iculars of that 
letter,” replied Mr. a Evidently 
he fails to understand the academic 


| mind. 


Mr. Hore-Betisua, the Board of 
Trade’s new Parliamentary Secretary, 
moved the Second Reading of the Ab- 
normal Importations Bill (commonly 


purpose was not to get revenue but to 
keep the goods in question out of the 
country. 

Mr. Hor&-BevisHa, adequate in ex- 


called the Anti-dumping Bill because it | position, was less fortunate in inter. 
jection. Mr. Cove was presently com. 
plaining that ten days was not enough 
time to test the question of abnormal- 
ity. “I would remind the hon. gentle- 
man,” interposed Mr. Hore-Bexisuna, 
“that the whole world was made in 
seven days.” “Yes,” retorted Mr. 
Cove, ‘‘but you have not yet acquired 
the qualities of the Deity.” 

Miss Horspruae, in an agreeable 
maiden speech, pleaded for the Scot- 
tish textile industries, and Mr. Mason 
secured the distinction of being the | 
| first Liberal to ‘‘rat”’ from the Nation- | 
alist Government by announcing in a | 
lengthy speech, in which he declared | 
that “there was no such thing as an | 
‘adverse balance of trade,” that he in- 
'tended to vote against the Bill. Sir | 
| STAFFORD Cripps envisaged the British 
|merchant as going to bed at night not | 
|knowing whether the PRESIDENT oF | 
|THE Boarp oF TRADE would visit him 
lasa good fairy and put a dollop of gold 
in his stocking or as an evil sprite and 

| steal away his one ewe lamb. Mr. Run- 
has nothing to do with dumping) with | cIMAN, in reply, explained at length 
the same attractive clarity of thought |to Sir Starrorp that the Bill meant 
that always secured him a good hear- | exactly what it said and to the Opposi- 
ing as a Liberal back-bencher. He! tion generally that even the Board of 
began by pointing out that it was no| Trade might be trusted to know such 
good crying, “What about British| elementary things as that you must 
| not ruin your bootmaker by putting an | 
‘abnormal price on boot-leather. 
| The Bill was read a second time and | 
‘committed to a Committee of the whole | 
| House. 

Thursday, November19th.—Questions | 
,as to the hardships likely to arise from 
the collection of three quarters of next 
year’s income-tax in one fell lump 
| wrung from Mr. Maxton a supplement- 
|ary query as to what machinery would 

be adopted to investigate cases of hard- 
‘ship. Mr. CHaMBERLAIN replied that 
‘none would be necessary. Persons with 
la grievance were always ready to pro- 
'vide their own machinery for airing it. 

The remaining stages of the Ab- 

‘normal Imports Bill. provoked no 
heated argument or virgin eloquence. 
On the Third Reading Mr. Runciman 
| congratulated the House on the smooth 
passage of the Bill; Mr. MaxTon thought | 
_action under the Bill would soon demon- | 
istrate its futility, and Vice-Admiral | 
| TAYLOR, optimistic as ever, welcomed 
‘eae it as a first step towards Empire Free 
shipping?” because the figures (he | Trade. 

gave them) showed that the whole! Mr. Punch much regrets that in last 
volume of excess imports had been|week’s Essence Lord RapNor’s age | 
brought here in a precisely correspond- | was incorrectly stated to be sixty-two 
ing increase of foreign ships. The mea-| instead of thirty-five, an error which 
sure was conceived in realism and its | only time can amend. 











**] am an Agricultural Member.” 
Lorp WoLMER. 











THE CLIMBER. 


“Fearless minds climb some day unto 
crowns.”—S# 4x esPeare (modified). 


Sir Martin Conway. 
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Beachcomber (to animal-dealer al 


MATE. THEM NIGGERS HAVE SOLD YO 
Animal-Dealer. “ Wny nov? 


Beachcomber. “ Wt, IN THE FI! 








THE HEEL OF A KILLGRIEF. 


Wuart holds our country together in 
periods of stress is the existence in our 
midst of people like my friend Stibles 

Stibley is a persister and an endurer 
his moral effect is tremendous. He is to 
be found at Lord’s during all the wet 
days of summer and at Gatwick on raw 
days of ’chasing when most sportsmen 
are unwilling to leave the fireside 

The profession of football-supporter 
is well established. On Census rolls and 
among witnesses in courts of law foot 
ball-supporting is a recognised occupa 
tion. But the chief cup-ties cannot be 
played in Stibley’s absence—at least, 
they never are. 

If halma threatens to die out as a 
family game, Stibley is to be found 
giving progressive halma-parties. If 
the interest in dominoes languishes 
| Stibley is sure to offer a challenge cup 
in solid silver to be fought for by the 
domino leagues of North London 

So, a few weeks ago when the pound 
crashed, Stibley was a tower of strength. | 
He simply disregarded the whole affair. | 
He enjoyed his golf as usual. His en- | 
thusiasm for ludo was undiminished. 


‘himself a producer, he was the cause 


ENGLAND WOULD BUY 


LA ir AIN'T Brrrisa.” 


th a fine specimen of a striped and spotted wow). “Ir’s No Goon, 


=.” 














The inhabitants of his suburb saw/ 
him unmoved and the sight gave them 
heart. Instead of burning their pens | 
and their attaché-cases and abandon- | 

themselves to a Russian orgy of | 
self-pity, they continued to catch the | 
9.5. Instead of weeping over the spec- | 
tacle of a dismembered world they took | 
it Stibley and turned on the | 
wireless. Stibley’s simple faith trans- | 
lated into action set an example in| 
the true Newson style and the popu- 
| its blind eye to the catas- 


i look 


l ce tur! 
trophe 

As the pound drooped towards 
fifteen shillings Stibley eneouraged 
the local hockey team from the touch- 
line. During the Election, when his 
fellows were just a little overcome by | 
fears of approaching Communism, 
Stibley attempted to instill into their 
minds the cardinal principles of reversi. 

One can hardly exaggerate the im- 
of Stibley’s réle as an up- 
. continuer. Though not 





portant 
holder and 
of production in other men. There is 
always room for an effective Stibley. 

If tariffs really involve a rise in 
prices it will be easier to endure the 





pinch if only Stibley will continue to 
ignore happenings and by his example 
compel us to do the same. I like to 
think that when pestilence and riot 
become rife I shall find Stibley seated 
among the ruins of the Houses of Par- 
liament solving a chess-problem. 

But, to tell the truth, I am a little 
uneasy. I fear that in some sudden 
erisis perhaps even Stibley may fail. 
Everybody has his 
and Stibley’s was nearly reached last 
week. 

When I met him in the road I 
scarcely recognised him. He was pale 
and haggard ; he staggered in his steps 
like a man whose double at Sandown 
has come unstuck. 

I naturally supposed that the Pro- 
spective Downfall of Civilisation had 
reached and touched his brain, that he 


was overcome by the Slide from the | 


Gold Standard or the Threatened Dis- 
ruption of the Empire. 

“What is it, man?” I asked, clutch- 
ing his arm to save him from falling. 

His reply came in a low sobbing 
voice: ““They—they're going to race 
dogs at the Oval.” And he buried his 
face in his hands. E. P. W. 


breaking-point, | 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
Two Harry Enptnes. 
Apart from telling a good story, the 
| Warner film, The Star Witness, brings 
home to the mind a risk to which those 
_ living under gangster rule are liable, 
and to which I personally had not given 

much thought. I refer to the perilous 
position of such innocent beings as, 
when the lords of the underworld are 
out to kill, are so unfortunate as to see 
it and thus to become valuable to the 
police. Here greatness is thrust upon one 
with a vengeance, for in the endeavour 
to silence incriminating evidence, the 
guilty gunmanstopsat nothing. People, 
therefore, who see 7'he Star Witness at 
the Regal are likely to think more than 
twice before they visit Chicago. 

When in this play Campo Maxey 
shoots a cop the murder is seen not by 
a single spy but by a battalion; in fact 
by the whole Leeds family; by Mr. 
Leeds, Mrs. Leeds, the eldest son, the 
daughter, the two small sons, and, not 
least, by Grandpa, so that Maxey’s 
friends, if they can suppress so much 
evidence, must work hard. Well, they 
do; and they would win were it not that 
two of these onlookers are not to be 
terrorised, 

The film is memorable by reason of 
the intensity of WaLreR Huston, that 
fine and versatile actor, as the District 
Attorney pledged to bring Campo to 
the chair, and the wayward engaging 
humour, dashed with indignation, of 
Grandpa, played with the greatest 
acceptability by CHARLEs (CuIc) SALE. 
| was intending not to divulge who the 
star witness was, so that readers might 
have a surprise; but I may as well say 
here and now that it is this undefeat- 
able old man, whose method of dis- 
covering the place where his grand- 

_ child is being held prisoner in this most 
| modern of new world cities is precisely 
| the same as that adopted by the trou- 
| badour BLonpEL when tracking down 
_ Ricwarp of the Lion Heart somewhere 
| in France in the twelfth century. 
| ‘The more desperate and repulsive 
_ the villainies of Campo’s unscrupulous 
_ allies, the more radiant is the triumph | 
| of Grandpa when, hip-bottle and all. he 
| comes to judgment, and we leave the | 
theatre in that glow of satisfaction | 
| which it is the privilege of dramatists | 
| to confer. | 
| London has become a pleasanter | 
_ place since HERBERT MARSHALL took | 
to the talkies, because one can escape | 
| from its discords by listening to the 











music of his comforting voice, which, 
| proceeding from the screen vid 
| machinery, is hardly inferior to the 
real thing, as it may be heard in that 
attractive a 


nN 


nd amusing comedy at the| Michael. 


Apollo, There’s always Juliet. In that 
play he has Epna Best with him 
to complete the harmony, while in 
Michael and Mary the two name-parts 
are theirs, and there are glimpses of 
Miss Best in The Calendar; but in The 








THE GANGSTERS. 
. Mr. Caaries (Caic) | 
SALE, | 


GOING FOR 
Grandpa Summertll . 


Secrets of a Secretary he is alone. | 
There's always MARSHALL, you see. | 

Michael and Mary, when it was first | 
produced as a play, although full of the | 
true MILNE touches, was found to be | 





BOUND FOR BIGAMY. 
Miss Epwna Best. 
Mr. Hersert MARSHALL. 


Mary 
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a little hard to swallow. Bigamy and 
domestic banter are not too reconcil- 
able. 


In its film form it is not less | 





handicapped, so that, for all its charm | 


and with so striking an example of 


poetic justice as the death of the black. | 


mailer to cheer us on our way, we are 
still incredulous. ‘‘Not Proven” re. 
mains the verdict. As, however, 
HERBERT MARSHALL and Epna Best 
are constantly with us, perhaps the end 
may be said to be served, while the 
returning unwanted husband becomes 
amazingly real in the hands of D. A, 


CLARKE Smitu, who makes the char. | 


acter one as well worth killing by 
intention as by chance. E. V. L. 





RHYME OF THE PATRIOTIC PURCHASER. | 


or, REVENUE AND TRADE. 


On, England is the market 
To please an Englishman! 

I’ll buy a car and park it 
In any place I can, 

And buy for beauty’s pleasure 
And buy for all my pals, 

I will not waste my treasure 
On foreign-made fallals. 


[ saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 
Filled high up to the railing 
With awful things for me. 
The captain was a Tartar 
And when he cried ‘ Quack, 
quack!” 
I said, ‘I will not barter,” 
And turned him rudely back. | 


Oh, English wools are woolly 
And sharp are English steels, 
And men eat beautifully 
Who eat imperial meals, 
And girls are gay and skittish 
And radiant is their mien 
Who dress entirely British 
(So far as can be seen). 


Confound the foreign caitiff 
Who brings me when I dine 

One thing that is not native, 
Except cigars and wine! 

We'll face the stormy weather 
With downright English oaths, 

And boots of English leather 
And English underclothes. 


Oh, English goods are handsome, 
I'll buy no other stuff, 
But first I have to ransom 
My envelope of buff! 
For home sweet home declaring 
L’ll buy and buy again, 
When I have found my fairing, 
For Mr. Cuampertain! Evor. 








Squaring the Circle. 
* Rounp Tasie’s Enp.” 





Poster of Daily Paper. 











THE GARDENING POETS. 


Aut this year I have been jeered at 
and taunted by a Poet’s Calendar. Just 
as my bulb-crop had finally succumbed 
to the sparrows I tore off February and 
found under March that 

“ All at once I saw a cloud, 


A host of golden daffodils.” 


Worpsworrn. 


Frost and hail together having 
ruined my apple-buds I tore off March 
and found— 

“ Proud-pied April, dress’d im all his trim, 


Hath puta spirit of youth in everything 
SHAKESPEARE 


That trouble being over, my herbace- 
ous border was the next to expire, and 
straightaway my Calendar informed me 
it was the time when— 

“ Daisies pied and violets blue 

And lady-smocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


While no sooner had my last rose 
been replaced by a cluster of greenfly 
than— 

“ Of the rose, the lovely rose, 
Of a rose,” 


was all its song. 


Now I am not one of those material | 


people for whom a primrose is a yellow 
primrose and nothing more. On the 
contrary, mine, if it flowers, generally 
proves to be a dandelion or a buttercup; 
but I do think we gardeners need a 
more understanding kind of Calendar 
if we have one at all. It is not that the 
poets are short of the kind of quota 
tions I mean. Far from it. To judge 
from their poetry their gardens must 
have looked just like mine after a 
drought. I found no difficulty in col- 
lecting a number of lines essentially 
applicable to my (and possibly your) 
circumstances. To begm with, those 
daffodils. Taking the first line from my 
Calendar gives a good idea of February, 
but the rest is so exaggerated. 


“ Fair daffodils, I weep to see you . . .” 


is generally more applicable to mine (if 
they come up to be looked at at all). 
Then Wirit1am DunBar provides a 
good line for the apple-blossom : 
“I doubt that Merche with his cauld 
blastis keyne 
Hath slain this gentle herb.” 


And for the later fruit, SHAKESPEARE 


provides :— 


“ Rough winds do shake the darling buds 
of May.” 


My herbaceous border is admirably 


described in Richard III.: 


“ Sweet flowers are slow, but weeds make 
haste.” 





Young Intellectual. “ No, I pent co 
4 YOUNGER BROTHER WHO RATS.” 


LONDON CHARIVARL. 














IN FOR ANY GAMES MYSELF, BUT I HAVE 





And for the roses every poet has pro- 


duced his little moan on that subject. 
Oh, rose. thou art sick, the invisible 
worm...” 
from Biake, rather suits my Gloire de 
Dijon; but 
Che rose was sick, and smiling died ” 
is better for my Shot Silk. 
“ T left the dead rose where it lay,” 
as O'SHAUGHNESSY puts it, is true for 
the whole garden, as is that touching 
verse by poor WILLIAM BRowNE:— 
“ But well-a-day, the gardener careless grew, 
The maids and fairies both were kept 
away, 
And in a drought the caterpillars threw 
Themselves upon the bud and every 


spray.” 





Though, to be honest, this year they 
came in the rain. 

But as a matter of fact there is no 
need for more than one motto for the 
whole year in my case, and it is 
Browns again who supplies it. 





“In thee all flowers and roses spring; 
Mine only died,” 
he says. Poor Browne! When I look 
over the fences round about me I feel 
just the same. 





“It is not generally known that the 
American grey squirrel (our doomed alien 
friend of London parks) make excellent 
eating. I have shot hundreds and eaten 
marry when living in Western America.” 

Daily Paper. 


We prefer our food to sit still. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
| “Lrerrue Carnoertve ” (PHantx). 

M. Atrrep Savorr’s comedy, trans- 
' lated by Vinarnta and Frank VERNON, 
opened with promise, The scene was 
brilliantly set; Mr. Auzsrey HaMMonpd 
has perhaps done nothing as 
| good as this, and contrived an 
| atmosphere of splendour by the 
| adroit use of low-toned colour, 
pleasantly contrasting with the 
| crude polychromatic flames of 
pigment which are commonly 
employed to present the Russian 
seene. His backgrounds re- 
mained backgrounds and were 
the appropriate foil for Gont- 
cHAROWA'Sadmirable costumes. 
Our interest was held through 
the preliminary conversations 
of the young Grand Duke Peter 
(Mr. Harotp Hun) and his 
loyal equerry, Lanskoi (Mr. W. 
| GranamM Browne). Mr. Hutu 
| sketches in an interesting 
| portrait of his vacillations, his 
childish drill-sergeant’s passion 
for playing at soldiers with his 
grenadiers, his unstable men- 
| tality, his flashes of generosity. 
Mr. GranamM Browne makes 
Lanskoi «a discreetly romantic 

and interesting figure. 
Miss Marte Tempest now enters to 
present us with an Empress Elizabeth 
_who is litthe more than a whimsical 
coarse old lady, with her clowns and 
her favourite of the moment, without 
a trace of the genius of her great father. 
We were evidently aon. This is 

not going to be at all serious. 











NOTHING TO DO WITH THE 
WATERLOO CUP. 
The Favourite . . Mr, AUsrey Dexter. 








O MATRE 
Princess of Anhalt . 
Catherine . 


As a mere afterthought, it would} clearly travelled a long way down 
seem, the Lmpress announces her in-| musical-comedy avenues, She 
tention of marrying her nephew and | nounces her determination to return to 
heir to the young Princess of Anhalt. | Anhalt. But no, on reflection, or 
Violently protesting, he resigns himself | rather “all of a sudden,” she will do 
only when ordered by Elizabeth not as| nothing of the kind. She will remain; 
‘an aunt and empress but as Colonel-|she will take a thousand lovers, like 
the Empress. She will stay to 
rule in due time the great Empire 
with an iron hand, removing, if 
necessary, her ungallant hus- 
band with the help of the 
wooden sentry (Mr. Wrauetin) 
and his fellows of the Guard, 
who are her devoted slaves, and 
so forth. 

It is hard for Miss Carron 
to make plausible the flashing 
eyes, the vision of great days to 





in the midst of the buffooneries 
background. 


And 


lost our way. 


RIE OCW 
his courage (well as both these 
things were done by Miss 
Tempest and Mr. Hun) fail to 


PULCHRA FILIA PULCHRIOR! 
Miss Barpara Gort. 


Miss MADELEINE CARROLL. 


in-Chief of the Guard. “One two out of the mood for such dark embroid- 
one two,” and the puppet marches|eries of what has become a trivial 
stiffly to his doom. _pattern. Never was a play, surely, so 


His doom should be a pieasant one, | obviously shipwrecked on the rocks of | 


we realise, when Miss MApELEINE | various and incompatible moods. T. 
‘ ’ 1 We , om ” . 
CARROLL introduces us to the young | Tue Rep Lieut” (New). 
Sophie, to be later the Great Catherine. | 
She is, it seems, in love with her prince, | 
whom she has never seen—a demure 





romantic maiden. 

We learn a little more of M. Savorr’s 
version of the Grand Duke's reluctance. | 
He has no fancy to be murdered in the | 
Russian manner by an ambitious con- | 
sort or cuckolded by the free-mannered | 
gentlemen, even the very sentries, of | 
the Court. He is wedded to his Guard, | 
and there is a pretty hunchback for | 
recreative dalliance. 

The young Princess is received by | 
Elizabeth with honour, by Peter with a | 
studied brutal discourtesy, She begins | 
to show her spirit. The bridegroom is | 
finally persuaded to the performance | 
of his official duties to the sound of | 
salvoes of cannon and merry general | 
laughter. 

After two years of neglect and| 
brutality, following a brief period of | 
happiness, the Little Catherine puts | 
aside her priceless jewels (promptly | 
seized by her mother (Miss BARBARA | ee 
Gott), who has also many other valu- | pa —< ene 
ables, including the boudoir clock, con. | oe en oe ee 

’ |MANDED By Peter (Mr, Hanosp Huru) TO 
cealed upon her person)—we have! watk ovr or AN UPPER STOREY WINDOW. 








an. | 


come, the adamant resolution, | 
and trivialities which are their | 


I am afraid we have definitely | 
the inter. | 
polated tragic episode of the | 
Empress’s dying moments and | 
the final tragedy of the Grand | 
Duke's arrest and the pitiful | 
collapse of the brave facade of | 


move us, for we are hopelessly | 


The Red Light introduces us to a nice | 
old gentleman, Sir Herbert Lawrence, | 








| 














| 








— 
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with a large bee buzzing in his bonnet. 
The bee was the ‘Red Light.” He was 
the only person in the home of the 
Lawrences, perhaps in the whole of 
the nation, who saw the light coming 
(although another general strike was 
imminent)—except his chauffeur, who 
was all for putting a match to it 

Sir Herbert was convinced that there 


| was no way of ensuring that all men 
| should have the same ration of brains, 


all women an equal share of beauty (a 
proposition which the maddest revolu 
tionary wouldn't be concerned to deny) 
But I will say the authors contrived 
that, so far as the men in their play 
were concerned, this proposition should 


stand denied. The brainless oafs on the 


revolutionary side and the brainless 
nincompoops on the other were as 
fairly balanced as human ingenuity and 
a nice sense of justice could demand 

It is only fair to say that this is all 
presented as a dream. I ought perhaps 
to have guessed, seeing Mr. Basin Gri 
sitting mazed in the very becoming red 


| spot-light at the close of the first scene 


| 


that what was to follow was not to be 
taken as a transcript of life. But the 
authors didn’t play quite fair with us in 
their presentation. If this affair had the 
incoherence it had not the texture, the 
speed or the fine insanity of dream 
So that it came as a shock to us when 
Sir Herbert woke up and the babblers 
of his household came back into the 
drawing-room and poor Perry, the 
chauffeur, slunk in with a glum face to 
fetch his cap and admit that the strike 
had failed. 

And as for the dream, [ am afraid 
it betrays Sir Herbert 
unfortunate men who suffer, as 
Viennese experts have instructed us 
from sex repressions. The dream i 
almost exclusively preoccupied with 
the inordinate desires of the questing 
male; and (as is well known, of course 
in Riga) all Russian men are living with 
Russian women, and when in posi 
tions of authority use their power 
primarily to extract favours from thei 
mates’ ladies on penalty of said mates 
being promptly outed from their jo! 
\nv idea of anybody doing any work 
beyond building a few perfunctory 
wooden partitions in the larger rooms 


as one of those 
oul 


houses is 


of the more expensive 
| definitely precluded. No wonder the 
community cigarettes are unsmok- 


able (as poor Perry found, and went 
round the docks to scrounge a few pre 
Revolution “ stinkers’’); no wonder 
the « ommunity sausages were inedibl 
No wonder that foreign gentlemen of 
gross aspect from countries still under 
the old régime could play the gay 
Lothario at the price of an old brandy 
or a silken undergarment, duly dis 


C'ustome I SAY. YOUR LOTION 


LL FIND THAT YOU 
Pili ) ANY 
played for our ready, silly, knowing 
No, | 
id not at all a nice mind, if he 
had a And I have rarely 
een such a medley of bald vulgarities 
crammed into a play of its length. 


laughter 
Herber 


mind at all 





Iss'T DOING 


sORRY TO HEAR rr, Sir. 
PREFER 
OTHER PREPARATION.” 


am afraid that Ser} 


We blush to hear in imagination the | 


loud inde¢ 


yetic unscrupulous gentlemen in Mos- 
cow, who do know something about the 
sinister arts of propaganda, if they get 


hold of a copy of this specimen of how 


we do the business on our side. A most 
pan 
unfort te aflair lr. 
vw I have already been daubed 
the Hannan Swaffer of the Gramophone 
Industry, I feel fully justified in living up to 


my reputation Dancing Paper. 
We hope that Mr. HanNnEN SwWAFFER 
won't feel too snaubed by this. 


orous laughter of those ener- | 
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MY 
Bor I sHoULp Go oN 
TO GO BALD IN SPITE 


BALDNESS MUCH GOOD 
vusIne rr. I'm 
OF THAT THAN 


An Impending Apology. 

“Mr. Richard is founder of a 
soviety of free-lovers who are trying to keep 
the world beautiful. He has recently 
returned from a world tour in the interest of 
forestry - Manchester Pap y. 
* SANCTUARIES FOR GORTLLAS 

TovunrsTs BARRED 
Sunday Paper. 
\ pity, when you think of some of them. 
Demanps Corese Troors’ 
WITHDRAWAL. 

Ma’s Rerorrep Deriance or UttrMatum.” 
Headlines in Daily Paper. 


“JAPAN 


The League should try to get round Pa, 


“The surroundings of the dental 
chair,” says a contemporary, “are 
nowadays often a dream of delight.” 
Anesthetically speaking, of course. 





j 





— 

















_ up the eggs in the hen-houses and give them to Augustine 
_ to wash. And whatever you do, don’t let anything inter- 


| lying contraption which calls itself a “five-minute-kettle- | 
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HOME-MADE. 


Maxy of our neighbours I dislike, but the Wilkinson 
Smiths I detest. This statement exposes me to conviction 
by any reasonable jury. But I do not care and, if necessary, 
will reiterate it. 

Last Wednesday Margery had an all-day engagement in 
Town and left me to deal as requisite with the exigencies of 


ife i tage. I admit that she gave me an outline, | 
reacts . | counteracts the cloying sweetness of the blackberry? If so, 


quite incomplete, of my day. 
She said: “Let out the ducks at ten o’clock and pick up | 
their eggs; then turn the calves into the lower meadow and 
see they have water ; and drive the store-pigs into the upper | 
field in case the calves worry them. After that just run down | 
to the village and pick up this order” (she handed me the | 
list) “‘at Veal’s. When you get back light up the oil-cooker 
for Augustine, as she doesn’t understand it. After lunch see 
that the oil-cooker has been properly extinguished and then 
go down to the lower meadow to see that the calves haven't 
broken through the fence of Bugden’s garden. Then pick 


fere with your work.” 
You may think this is a mere bagatelle. Have you ever | 
tried to drive five calves into a meadow and fourteen store- 
pigs out of it? I had never realised how matey these animals 
can be until I attempted to separate them. Eventually || 
got four calves and one pig in the lower meadow and thir- | 
teen pigs and one calf in the upper one. That was my best. | 
| left it at that and, omitting the journey to the village, took | 
a cold lunch at three P.M. with all the hens’-eggs still staring | 
me in the face. At four P.M. the Wilkinson Smiths arrived— | 
two parents and two children. This wasn’t on Margery’s | 
programme, but it was up to me to make the best of it. 
For half-an-hour we talked on subjects which interested | 
the Wilkinson Smiths intensely and me not at all. At the 
same time the children quarrelled in various parts of the | 
room, At last the moment came when I had to say, with, 1 | 
hope, an unreluctant voice, “You'll have some tea, won't | 
you!” 
“That will be very nice,” replied Mrs. Wilkinson Smith. | 
‘You would love some tea, children, wouldn’t you?” 
As Matilda, or it may have been Martha, had just been 





| hit in the eye by Arthur (I am certain about Arthur), the 
| reply was not unanimous, but the e 


Smith denoted that tea was a certainty. 


I excused myself and sought Augustine. I lighted the 


_ boiler” and hunted down the food. I found some cakes: 
_ some with sticky things inside and others with sticky things 
_ outside. Pretty deadly, I thought—and hoped. Then, O 


| 


_ some Swiss bread-and-butter, which is after the 


glorious chance! I found a pot of undeniable blackberry 
jelly. I knew it was baalbeny because, as it was un- 
labelled, I smelt it. In the meantime Augustine had cut 
pattern of 


| the outer covers of a German sandwich. 





Quite unexpectedly tea was a great success—in the cases | 


of Martha (or Matilda) and Arthur a succés fou. The black- 
berry jelly did it. 


“Most delightfal,” said Mr. Wilkirison Smith; “that. 
slight bitter taste just counteracts the cloying sweetness of 


the blackberry. You must let us have the recipe of this. 
Don’t you agree, my dear?” 
Mrs. Wilkinson Smith nodded as she scraped out the last 


| spoonful from the pot. 


They went, and I, with a body reluctant, crept into many 
hen-houses and picked up many eggs. 
Margery returned at eight P.M. 
“Did you have a good day?” she said. 


ye of Mrs. Wilkinson 





“Splendid!” I replied. “I was able to work without 
‘interruption. In fact my work was ceaseless.” 





At 10.30 on the following morning, when I was really | 


| working, Margery came into my room. 


of blackberry-and-aloe jelly and put it on the pantry shelf, 

and now it simply isn’t there. You know it’s the only way 

Joan will take aloes. What can have happened to it?” 
“Would it,” I said, “have a slightly bitter taste which 


the Wilkinson Smiths will, when you meet them, probably 


tell you more about it than I can tell you. Ask them. [ | 


h jam and I’m frightfully busy.” 


TYPES OF BEAUTY. 


{“ Do wives approve of pretty typists ? "—Daily Press.] 


never touc 








“A most extraordinary thing!” she said. “‘I made a pot | 


t 


John Jeremiah Smithson is a bachelor, young and pros. | 


perous, 
Reputed in the City to be comfortably rich ; 
I fancy that he makes manures from nitrogen or phosphorus, 
But cannot, ’tis a pity, tell you definitely which. 


John Jeremiah’s office staff included two stenographers, 


And one of them was beautiful, and one of them was not | 
Quite the type that is pursued about by artists and photo- | 


graphers, 
But as they both were dutiful it mattered not a jot. 
Yet Phyllida, the pretty one, had eyes like dewy violets, 
Her smile (J. J. confessed it) was a sheer enchantment, 
such 
As a fellow seeks to celebrate in sonnets or in triolets, 
Although completely destitute of all poetic touch. 


And very soon propinquity made John so sentimental, he 
Developed indigestion and sartorial distress, 
hen, having diagnosed the cause and smiling rather 
dentally, 


He popped the fatal question, and the lady murmured | 


ae Sa 


Now of course the Seventh Heaven is the place he’s been 
translated to, 
Although he finds the table has been definitely turned, 
For Phyllida is teaching him how men should be dictated to 


(As manager she’s able, though her gift was undiscerned). 


| So that is why at present he is not disposed to sigh at his 
| Beloved’s most amusing but eccentric little whim 

| With regard to her successor, for the very latest fiat is 

| That she insists on choosing what is suitable for him. 


|And when the girl’s appointed, one may confidently 
prophesy 

| That she will be the pinnacle of stenographic skill; 

| But will she be a siren who can captivate the office! I 

| Suspect (this may be cynical) the danger’s simply ni. 








English Furs for Film Stars. 


| tennis.” —Evening Paper. 
| 





The Indian Conference Goes On. 


re “To-Day’s Cause List. 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


v. Challa Ramanna and ors.—Kadiyala Venkata Subbamma and 


Drviston.—10.30.—Shiva Prosad Singh v. Rani Prayag Kumari Debi 
and ors.”—Daily Paper. 








SS 


“Miss Konstam who wore a gown of ‘Bunny’ in a game of deck | 


another v. Katreddi Ramayya, since decd., and ors. SECOND | 








First Diviston.—10.30.—Mohammad Ejaz Husain and another | 
Vv. Mohammad Iftikhar Husain and ors.—Sri Sri Sri Krishna ¢ ‘hendra 
Gajapati Narayana Deo Maharajulungaru, Zamindar of Parlakimedi | 
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TAKING A BUS. 











To-Day. 
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THE WINDOW-DRESSER RETIRES FOR THE NIGHT. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mr, Ciive BELL has not perhaps the manner of the ideal 
cicerone. He is too self-conscious to get going on the merits 


_and demerits even of French painting without a little 


preliminary badinage about the merits and demerits of Mr. 
Ciive Bett. “But don’t let that upset you,” as the old 
witch said of the dog with eyes as big as mill-wheels. You 
will find enough genuine gold in An Account of French 
Painting (Cuatto and Winpvs, 7/6) to make abundant 
amends for the disquieting aspect of its guardian. Rightly 
premising that there is nothing particularly French about 
French painting before Poussry, Mr. BELt uses his pre- 
liminary chapter to introduce the cosmopolitan craftsmen 
who worked in medieval France and to determine with 
sensitive accuracy what constitutes the French genius. There 
is a family resemblance about the best French painting; 
and, unlike the more “universal” Italian, French art exacts 
a knowledge of social history for its appreciation. This 
background is deftly suggested throughout. The critic is 
not as a rule at his best when his sympathies and anti- 
pathies are controversially engaged. He allows the brilli- 
ance of Impressionist performance to blind him to the 
essential narrowness of Im ionist aspiration; and he is 
not sufficiently thankful that the Davip of declamatory 
Romans was also the Davip of “M. Sériziat,” and the 
MILLET of too virtuous nts the Mitier of “Soli- 
tude.” He excels with less provocative material—with 


| CHARDIN, for instance, and with Corot: and with such 








comparatively little known figures as BLANCHARD, whose 
“ Angélique et Médor” is perhaps the most interesting of 
thirty-two admirable illustrations. 


“My noble friends,” said Lord CAVE on one memorable 
occasion, “are really rather difficult to satisfy.” This is the | 
harshest recorded utterance of a Lord Chancellor who has | 
been described as “the man with the luminous mind.” In | 
Lord Cave: A Memoir (Murray, 15/-), Sir CHARLES MALLET 
piles testimony on testimony to show how generous and 
lovable was this champion of a political faith different from 
his own, and, although in a biography in which the chapters 
move evenly and inevitably from well-deserved success at 
school to well-deserved success at college, from triumphs | 
as a barrister to triumphs as a Law Officer of the Crown, | 
from achievement in local politics to achievement as a leader | 
in Parliament, there must necessarily be included elements 
of literary quietude that no art can overcome, yet here is | 
something that a headlong generation might well pause to | 
consider. The matters that came before Lord Cave for ad- 
judication varied from the patent rights in a safety-razor to | 
a colony’s claim to a hundred thousand miles of interior 
Labrador, and were beyond question of intense interest to 
the adjudicator. The charm for the reader rests not in the 
things that he did—the Acts that he drafted and the speeches 
he made—but in the manner of man that he was. The 
author portrays an Englishman as finely typical as one 
would wish to meet between Chancery Lane and Richmond 
Hill, laborious without narrowness, brilliant without preten- 
sion, strong without noise and unfailing in human kindness. 





i 








| tunately been so often called upon 
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Most of us like a circus, 
But most of us do not know 
The things we ’d find 
If we went behind 
Before or after the show: 
Some would, I fancy, irk us, 
Others, I’m sure, would not, 
But, boring or bad, 
Jolly or sad, 
Pau. Erprer he knows the lot 


He has roamed the world as a gleane: 
Of ring-life fact and fun, 
And those who share 
In its wear and tear, 
He knows them every one, 
From the boss to the lowest cleaner 
From the clown and the juggling 
gent, 
The equestrienne 
And the orchestra men, 
To the gang who erect the tent 


He knows what profits are netted 
Wherever a showman plies, 
He is bosom pals 
With the animals 
Whatever their shape or size ; 
He knows how they ‘re fed and vetted 
He knows how they learn their 
tricks, 
And all of it’s told 
In Cireus (sold 
By RovutLep@eE at 10/6). 


Ever since his wedding-day in 1906 
the world has admired the high courage 
which the King of Spar has unfor 


to display in moments of danger 
Hence one is hardly surprised to find 
in the portrait of Don Alfonso X11. 
(Murray, 21/-), which has been drawn 
by his first cousin, Princess Priar of 
Bavaria, in collaboration with Major 
CuapMAN-Huston with a sureness of 
touch born of intimate knowledge of 
the subject, traces of a ‘slightly 
malicious humour” accompanying a Motor Cyclist 
strength of will as unbreakable as! © ' OKES IS 
the “finest Toledo steel,” and a very 
marked flair for politics. At the time 
upon his life on the occasion of a State visit to Paris in 
1905, when a bomb was thrown at the carriage containing 
the Kine and President Louset and killed three bystanders, 
the nineteen-year-old Don ALFonso put his head out of 
the carriage-window immediately after the explosion to 
cry to the crowd: “ Vive la Franc It was indeed an 


of the first attempt 


| ironic fate which decreed that so brave a monarch should 


become the scapegoat for his country’s military disasters | 


| in Morocco—an episode, by the way, in the Kina’s life 
| which I feel has been somewhat inadequately treated by 
| the authors, whom I suspect of knowing a great deal 


more than they choose to tell of that sorry story. Every 
Spaniard is a mixture of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. 
Perhaps that is the ultimate explanation of the success 
and failure of the most Spanish of Spaniards, Don 
Atronso XIII., whose striking personality is as vividly 
revealed in these pages as it is on Laszto’s brilliant 
canvas in Madrid. 








BLIMEY, THE ONLY WAY TO PLEASE SOME 
rO TURN AHT ON A KNITTED BIKE WIF A COTTON-WOOL EXHAUST.” 


His BIKE NoIsy?. 





I note that Mrs. Dororny CANFIELD shares the Basque 
conviction that man is greater than his masterpieces—a 
sentiment on which her compatriot EMERSON was, you 
remember, equally sound. This does not prevent her short | 
stories from being exceptionally attractive ones. In fact I 
am beginning to think that no one writes good short stories 
except the keen craftsman who does not put stories, as 
stories, too high in the scheme of things. Relief-work 
‘during the War brought Mrs. CanFieLp into Basque 





_ territory—the French flank, that is, for Basques are Basques | 
on both sides of the Pyrenees. And a close friendship with | 
a village schoolmistress shed unique, if perhaps rather | 

‘eccentric, light on her reserved and inflexible neighbours. 

|It is a schoolmistress who furnishes the tragi-comedy of 

'“The Three Daughters” and the illuminating legend of 
“The Saint of the Old Seminary.” It was the school- 

mistress who played Providence to the lovers of “The 

| Course of True Love” and “ Not a Pennyworth to Choose.” 

\‘* Vive Guignol” is Mrs. CANFIELD’s own little piece of 
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: 
1931, | 
Hans Anpersen; “Gold from Argentina” her merriest very pleasant reading. As a normal human being with an | 
adventure into farce; and “An Ancestral Home,” I fancy, honest tramper’s thirst and an occasional craving for | 
her own imaginary Odyssey. She is not at her best in “The | society, the bleak asceticism of the Welsh towns irritated | 
Majesty of the Law,” a hark-back to the witchcraft trials | and dismayed him; but as a naturalist he was enchanted 
of the Renaissance. Recent opinion is, I gather, inclined | by the exquisite beauty of the countryside, though the | 
to consider the ease for the prosecution, if not with sym- | filling-station and the crude advertisement have tempered 
pathy, at least with seriousness. Apart from this excursion | it in many places. If you like to be told of fairs and gipsies 
into the obviously alien department of historical evidence, | and little fishing-inns, of the wind and the weather, of | 
Basque People (Care, 7/6) is a performance of exceptional | twenty-mile walks and the fine philosophy of tired and 
grace, insight and buoyancy. ‘eee men, this is your book. 


| 
| 
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During that spell of Anglomania prevaleyt in France before | The prevalent mania for attempting to get rich without | 
the outbreak of the Revolution, gardens in the English | the slightest mental or physical exertion was bound sooner | 
fashion became all the vogue among the nobility; and for | or later to attract the attention of sensational novelists, 


the designing of English gardens one must clearly have 
a Scot. Hence some of the remarkable adventures of Mr. 
Tuomas Briarkre, whose diary, edited by Mr. FRrancts| 
Brereit as the Diary of a Scotch Gardener (ROUTLEDGE, | 
10/6), will interest others besides horticulturists. THomas | 
CARLYLE would have rejoiced to discover it when he was | 


wrestling with the dry records of the French tevolution; | 


morumnnnreicecitiesthbramiema a 


|and in The Sweepstake Murders (HODDER AND StTovuGHton, 
7/6) Mr. J. J. Connrneron has made ample and clever use 
of it. A syndicate of nine drew a horse that finished second 
in the Derby, and by certain provisions the prize (some 
£240,000) was to be divided equally among those who were 
still alive when the cash was available for distribution. 
Before signing such conditions as these it is wise, Mr. 





for BLAIKIE, a Scottish 
botanist, born near 
Edinburgh in 1750, 
settled in France at the 
age of twenty-five and 
remained there to carry 
on his profession of 
landscape gardener in 
the English style for 
the rest of his life. In 
that capacity he was 
employed first by the 
Comte DE LAURAGUAIS, 
then by the Comte 
p’ Artots, and finally by 
the notorious PHILIPPE 
EcauiTé&. And he had 
adventures enough, 
even before heads be- 
gan to fall under the 
guillotine. A stolid 
man, he seems only to 
have been seriouslycon- 


Aine hs neraeepeeeth tes area tesa NA 


neers chin eee ate enon bh 


“Can I GIVE YoU A LIFT SOMEWE 


“ No, THANK YOu, Srr. 
THE POLICE FOR ME.” 








AN AMBUL 


~——— CONNINGTON persuades 
|me, to be quite sure 
| of your company. For, 
quite obviously, the | 
fewer there are to share | 
the loot the bigger | 
will it be for those! 
who live long enough 
to share it. And mem- 
bers of this syndicate 
soon began rather 
rapidly to die. It is an 
exceptionally well-de- 
vised yarn, in which 
the criminal is not a 
jot less ingenious than 
the detectives. 





Margaret Douglas 
(St. Domrntc’s Press, 
30/-), a volume, com- 
piled from her own writ- 
_| ings and appreciations 


JERE?” 
ANCE IS COMING FOR MY FRIEND, AND 








cerned for his safety once, when the “hogstie’’ where he | 


had meant to sleep was burned by a band of fanatical | to whom genuine tribute is due. 





by those who were near and dear to her, reveals a woman 


Perhaps to the outside 


villagers. He seems to have been perhaps the worst speller | world she is remembered chiefly through the glorious work 
of his age; perhaps this enhances the charm of his account| she did in the War. Then, as the organiser and the life 
of the stormy days before the crash. He is severe on the | and soul of the Children’s Aid Committee, she gained the 
“mobe” and justly contemptuous of the “rable.” Twenty |eternal gratitude of*those for whom she worked, and | 
good fellows with sticks, he maintains, could have ac-|the affection and admiration of those who helped her in | 
counted for SANTERRE and his formidable army, the|this wonderful undertaking. Her genius for “ getting | 

| “riff raff of the faubg St. Antoin.” But one stout Scot | things done’ with a minimum of fuss and friction is un- | 
| was not enough, and the “great catostrophe” of August 10 | doubted, and in her writings one finds the charm that was | 
_ rings down the curtain on a fascinating book. | peculiarly her own. Whether her theme is “Lost Fairy- 
- — lands,” “The Right to be Bad” or “The Chilean Farm,” 

Any who despair of our pampered manhood should find she is in every case delightful because she is always sincere 
comfort in T'ramping Through Wales (Denr, 6/-), when they | and always alive to the humours of the world. Very hap- 
learn that Mr. Joun C. Moor set out on his journey liter- | pily her husband mentions “her lively wit ever abreast of 
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ally with his house on his back—a rucksack bulging with 
tent, sleeping-bag, ground-sheet, change of clothes and cook- 
ing-stove—which weighed altogether about thirty-five 
pounds. Knowing how unutterably leaden even twenty 
_ pounds can become, I waited rather cynically for Mr. Moor: 
| to visit a post-office and send the tent home: but when he 





| refrained from doing so until page 97 I felt it was time to 
_ remove the hat. Mr. Moore has more than the spice of ad- 
venture in him, and this story 
across the Border, guided only b 


N 


of his casual wanderings 
ry chance and fancy, makes 








the world, her social talents, her dislike of false sentiment 
and her strong individuality.” And later he speaks of her 
unflinching determination “to defend the liberty of the 
individual and the privacy of the poor.” A fruitful and 
varied life ended on New Year's Day of this year, and 
how irreparable a loss her passing was to all sorts and 
conditions of people is shown clearly and beautifully in 
this admirable book of remembrance. It seems a pity 
that its publication should be confined to a small limited 
edition. 








a 
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CHARIVARIA. 


hands with Marshal BLucHeERr. 


ourselves would have done the same. 
* * 


oA 
Mr. Justice MEREDITH described the 


| lawsuit over the first prize in the Irish 
Sweepstake on the Grand National as | against a 
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ee the ten million rivets of the mon- 
ster liner which is being built on the 


A NEWSPAPER reader’s father shook | Clyde were placed end to end, we are 
We | told, they would reach from London to 


| Newcastle. This arrangement, however, 
would involve delay. 


> * * 


x 
In declining to enforce an old Act 
butcher who killed a calf 


a case of Greek meeting Greek. We had | on Sunday, the Bench expressed the 


been under the impression that the 
parties were Italians. 
* * 
> * . 
Post-Office workers in 
are said to have adopted a “go-slow’ 
movement. It will therefore probably 
be the day after to-morrow | 7 
before Londonis able to think | 
what Manchester thinks to- 


day. *k * 
* 
It is suggested that if 


China and Japan treat the 
League of Nations with con- 
tempt they will have to be 
relegated to the Second 
League. x * 


We are reminded that GLAb- 
STONE could carry four of his 
children on his back. Can 
any modern statesman do 
this ? eer 

“ 

A journalist has written 
to a contemporary to say he 
paid his income-tax in ad- | 
vance. It is said that the 
collector who took the money 
is going on as well as can be 
expected. ee 

ae 

An itinerant Scottish musi- 
cian has asserted that playing 
the bagpipes is harder than | 


Manchester 


>; hope that he would refrain from this 


in future, except in case of necessity, 
such as the return of a prodigal son. 
* * g 
* . . 
Mr. J. B. Prrest.ey gives notice that 
if at any public dinner or meeting he 


by their lips what the performers are 
saying. Whereas, we suppose, American 
films necessitate a very wide experience 
of nose-reading. 4 » 

a 





Mr. Curyster says he built his 





thousand-feet metal skyscraper be- | 
cause he enjoys doing things no one | 


had thought of doing before. So many 

people, of course, would much prefer 
not to think about it. 
*? 

The development of skyscrapers is 

said to have made New Yorkers ver- 

tical rather than horizontal in their 





travelling habits. We consider that a 


FR sts visit might prove beneficial 
to some of our heavyweight 
boxers. ** 
| * 


' 





work. This confirms us in 
our advocacy of shorter hours Musician. “ EXCUSE ME, SUR, BUT WHAT KIND OF 
for pipers. MENT IS THAT, MIGHT I ASK?” 


* * 
* 


There are said still to be L— 
people in Scotland who believe that it 
is unlucky to be photographed. No 
musical composition descriptive of life 
in the Highlands, however, would be 
complete without the “March of the 
Camera Men.” ss 

* 

The parents of a seventeen-months- 
old boy decided that he couldn’t walk 
well enough to act as a page at a 
Society wedding. Yet a familiar sight 

| at weddings is the tottering bride- 
| groom. e< 
a 

A toy jazz set, consisting of two 
drums, a trumpet, a triangle and various 
whistles and squeakers, can be pur- 

| chased for a few shillings. And the 
| trouble is it probably will. 


VOL, CLXXXI. 


Scotch Comedian. 


_¥ >) 


Ou, THAT'S MY FUNNY WALKING-STICK.” 


| Our admiration goes out to 
| the burglars in Sydney who 

ingeniously took the precau- 

tion of ensuring the absence 
lof householders by sending 
them complimentary theatre- 
tickets. ** 

* 
| We read that an engine 
recently invented by a Swiss 
engineer has been called the 
‘* Hochdruckkondensations - 
dampflokomotive.” It is said 
that Wales is annoyed be- 
cause she didn’t think of this 
for a railway-station. 

ats 
A freak musical entertainer 
plays tunes on the piano with 
his nose. His efforts are said 
to be more successful than 
those of a good many people 
who play by ear. 
* * 


said to exist in the East End. 
Sort of college for plunder- 
graduates. 


INSTRU- 


* * 
a 








is referred to as a “good companion” 
he will leave the building. We feel con- 
fident that every care will be taken to 
avoid this contretemps. 

*x * 

Experiments have proved that the 
favourite colour of mosquitoes is navy 
blue, and it is anticipated that this 
will receive the consideration of the 
Admiralty i tay 
* 
| An essayist has remarked that we 
cannot be born when we like. At the 
| same time it is good to know that it 
isn’t illegal to be born after eight 
o'clock at night. » » 

a 


An architect who is stone deaf says 
he enjoys British talkies as he can tell 





mountain is for sale. It is rumoured 
that it may be purchased by an un- 
usually. cunsiderate man who is learn- 
ing the saxophone. s 


* 

A man in court said that he could 
tell people’s fortunes very accurately. 
The income-tax authorities should be 
glad of his assistance. 








An Exhibition will be held at The 
Sporting Gallery, 32, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, from Novem- 
ber 30th to December 19th, of illustra- 
tions by Ernest H. Sueparp for a 
new edition of KENNETH GRAHAME’S 
delightful book, The Wind in the Wil- 
lows. Mr. Punch extends to it his 
hearty good wishes. 
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* 
A university for crooks is | 





The summit of a French | 
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ATAVISM IN ARCADY. 


WueEn my paper told me that the 
impeccable speech of the B.B.C. an- 
nouncers was murdering English dia- 
lect my thoughts turned at once to 
Wottleton-cum-Bigsbee and my feet 
turned towards the garage. 

Wottleton-cum-Bigsbee belongs to 
the years before the War. I first beheld 
the village in the summer of 1912, and 
the memory of it lay crystallised in 
my mind with straw-hats, aspidistras, 


diabolo and suffragettes, things that 








once were and now are not. 
In particular I remembered the bar- 
parlour of the “Cock and Cauliflower” 


and the old man who sat in the seat b 


the fire drinking slowly from a tankard. 

“Stands Wottleton - cum - Bigsbee 
where it did?” I asked of the two- 
seater, but she was throbbing im- 
patiently so I let in the clutch and 
departed. It was one of those days in 
late November when a repentant sun 
shone wholeheartedly on a_ grateful 
world. For mile after mile I bowled 
along in peace, until I came to the well- 
remembered county town, Outside the 
town, at the second on the left past the 
jail, I turned down a little lane and 
went past a farm. 

There are no sign-posts to Wottleton- 
cum-Bigsbee, but since the lane leads 


| nowhere else nobody minds at all. 


At the entrance to the village I 
looked eagerly around for signs of 
change. There were none. At the far 
end of the tiny main street I saw out- 
lined the squat tower of the church. 
From somewhere on my left the sound 
of children’s voices floated in a soothing 


drone from the open windows of the 


school. After nineteen years the ‘Cock 
and Cauliflower” still smiled upon the 
village n. Not ——— that, 
since it has similarly smiled for the last 
two hundred years. 

I noted with a sentimental sigh an 
old man seated at the trestle table out- 
side the inn, surveying the distance in 
silence and alone. “Here,” I thought, 
‘is a little bit of old England left over 
from the War. Here is a spot fit for 
that journalist johnny who goes about 
in search of places; here is a son of 
pda soil, unchanging and un- 
cha ; he will give the he to Fleet 
Street.” 

Unobtrusively my car, I 
walked towards the ‘Cock and Cauli- 
flower.” 

“Good-afternoon,” said a pleasant 
voice ; “might I suggest that your car 
is missing slightly on one cyli +” 
I spun round in surprise, since I could 
have sworn that there was no one in 
sight save the Ancient and myself, 
then stared hard as I realised that it was 





indeed the Ancient who had spoken. 
He was dressed in worn corduroy 
clothing and hob-nailed boots; round 
his neck was a red handkerchief; his 
hands were horny with toil. He smiled 
at me from out of his beard and 
chuckled wisely. 

«A small matter,” he said ; “ but ‘for 
want of a nail the shoe was lost ’—you 
know the rest?” he challenged. 

“IT know the rest,” I agreed, and sat 
down heavily as the landlord appeared. 
Interpreting my glance aright, he 
retired and re-emerged with two pots 
of beer. The old man grabbed his 
tankard with an accustomed hand. In 
this at least Wottleton was unchanged. 

“Your very good health,” he mur- 
mured ; “or perhaps one might say 
‘Bung Ho!’ I prefer the colloquial- 
ism,” he explained. 

I gaped, a little stupidly no doubt, 
and said, ‘‘ Not at all, not at all.” 

A true opportunist, he took advan- 
tage of my momentary confusion to 
signal to the landlord, who came 
running to obey. I paid, and listened 
as the old man spoke again. 

“ Are you on holiday, and do you in- | 
tend to honour us with an extended 
visit?”’ he inquired. “‘I fear that we 
have little to offer you except some 
excellent: beer, a wealth of antiquarian 
interest and, of course, the wireless.” 

The word stung me to recollection. 
I nodded. ‘My paper suggests,” I 
said, “‘that dialect is rapidly disap- 
pearing before the unseen influence of 
the B.B.C. Naturally I thought at 
once of Wottleton-cum-Bigsbee and 
came to see if it were true. I . 

“Exactly,” interrupted the Ancient. 
“In common with others you expected 
to find here a form of speech which sur- 
vives now only in pantomime—a crude 
dialect; of the earth earthy. People 
appear to forget that the times move 
and we with them.” 

“Er—quite,” I agreed. “One can 
hardly expect the world to stand still. 
Yet this village has stood in my mind 
for all that was best in England. It 
comes as rather a shock———” 

““Other times—other manners.’ I 
avoid the French in order to avert any 
suspicion of affectation,” he said. ‘‘ Not 

et are buses running from the Bank to 
dalay, yet this village of Wottle- 
ton-cum-Bigsbee is become, so to 
speak, a suburb of Savoy Hill. You 
were saying gs 

“I was saying that it came as a 
shock,” I ventured feebly. “I miss the 
—the——” 

“The ‘tender grace of a day that is 
dead’?” he suggested. “TENNyson, 
rescued from Edwardian oblivion, is 
again a fashion,” he explained. ‘There 














was, I suppose, a certain charm in rural 


We hope it was only a little tiddler. 


dialect as such, yet it had its limita. 
tions. It is now dead; we have out. 
grown it,” he declaimed largely. 

He paused in his speech to raise hig 
tankard, and as he did so a i 
labourer tripped clumsily, fell against 
the old man’s elbow and sent the pot 
Fane from his grasp. For a moment 
the old man surveyed the last of his 
beer as it trickled slowly off the table. 
top, then, with a roar of rage, he arose 
and turned on the shamefaced lad 
with wrath in his ancient eyes. 

“ Be danged to ’ee, Tom Turner, for 
a girt big gumblesome vule!” he 
shouted. ‘* Yew do zurely be so okkard 
as a pig among the chickuns. Now ‘ee 
can paay for another pint so quick as 
mebbe. Beggin’ yer pardon, Zur,” he 
added, turning humbly towards me. 

I smiled. “It’s all right, Dad,” I 
I said ; “ but let me pay for beer for you 
both.” 

With a light heart I flung down half- 
a-crown and strode back to my car. I 
had found Achilles’ heel. 
| 

FORBIDDEN SWEETS. 
Let Midas titillate his throttle { 

With costly viands when he dines, | 
Decanting from a cobwebbed bottle | 

The nectar of Burgundian vines. 








From these luxurious paths of pleasure | 

My frugal soul discreetly swerves; | 
I find delight in ample measure | 
In the consumption of preserves. | 


Jam is my joy; I simply love it— 
Plum, greengage, strawberry or 
quince— 
And for that style and title covet 
The status of an Indian prince. 


But now my lot inspires compassion, | 
With debts and taxes still unpaid, | 

Forced matutinally to ration 
Spoonfuls of cheapest marmalade. 


I miss the joys that breakfast brought 
me, 
And yet my steadfast soul is steeled, 
Mindful, as PLuNKeT GREENE has 
taught me, 
That ‘“‘more was lost on Mohacs | 
field.” 


I’m luckier than Prometheus Vinctus, 
Bound to his rock with cruel chains 
Without a liniment or linctus 
To ease his dire hepatic pains. 





So when my palate grows rebellious 
With cravings that I mayn’t assuage 
I turn to good old Autus GELLIUS, 
That juicy and judicious sage. 
C. L.G. 


“Demrep Fis Hrrs Fieerwoop.” 
Trish Paper. 








——mel 
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_ days of strenuous publicity if the firm 
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Ultra-modern Niece. “So SwentT OF YOU TO LOOK ME UP, UNCLE! ‘TAKE THE FBASY-CHAIR.” 








LETTERS, LTD. 


SHALL we have a new Post Office? 
Lord WoLMER and many others would 
like to hand it over to a public utility 
company, like the B.B.C. Or perhaps 
make it a private concern. Myself, I 
favour a private concern. 

There would seem to be infinite pos- 
sibilities before a Post Office conducted 
on the lines of an ordinary business 
firm with something to sell to the 





A PosTcaRD A DAY KEEPS THE 
BaAtirF AWAY. 





public and a determination to put the 
goods over by means of happy phrases 
and attractive ideas, 

But I prophesy great changes in these 


is to get the most out of the timorous 
consumer and declare a handsome 
dividend. Even the Post Office person- 
nel, I think, will alter. 


Ler THE TRIPPIES TAKE YOUR 
| ORDER! 
~-NEAT—EFFICIENT—EAGER— 
| Breakrast? CERTAINLY, AND HOW 
| MUCH MORE DELIGHTFUL WHEN ONE OF 
OUR SLIM GIRL-MESSENGERS BRINGS A 
BUFF ENVELOPE TO PUT BY EVERY 
PLATE! 
| Watch her as she walks down the street 





Even as it is the Home Office uses A good deal can be done, no doubt, 

rather stern-looking policewomen. The | and will be done, with telegrams and 
lovely postwoman will certainly be one | dog-licences. They do not go off as they 
of the first reforms of the commer-| ought to go. I have managed to get a 
cialised care-free Post Office. But there | chair and a writing-table put into my | 
will be no maidens, | think, shut up| bank in order that I may compose my | 
behind wires and grilles, like bank-|cheques with more abandon and 
cashiers or animals at the Zoo. Mere | fluency, but there is no comfort of any 
office-work of that kind will be given by | kind in the telegraph bureaux of our 
the new Post Office to men, who will do present post-oftices. One simply stands 
it, I venture to think, more effectively. | like a cow in a byre chewing an old 
Smart salesmanship, of stamp-books in | pencil stalk. And a notice which said 
particular, will be the essential here. | | 











Buy your Sramp-nook NOW. REMEMBER Ponto 


(In vellum, half-morocco, or plain red 
and blue boards.) 





and offered a few ounces of dog- 
; | biscuits with every lice ild 

Tue Success or THE Pustisurxg | Piscuits with every licence sold wot 
‘certainly help absent-minded people 


SEASON! ) - . 
i eiecianen i nore Sn _ | at the time of the New Year. 
SELY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT) Must I recur to telephones? I sup- 


WITH PORTRAITS OF | pose I must. 
His Masesty Kine Greorae V. | 
IN THREE DIFFERENT COLOURS. 
“There never were made so many volumes | 
which contained so much good and so little 
harm, which gave so much cause for inno- 
cent pleasure and so little for blushing, | 
which brought, finally, so much joy into so 
many different homes.”— Punch. The attempt to make the telephone 
“This fascinating volume.”-Bookman. |a popular hobby is at present ridicu- 
“Delightful engravings.”—Connoisseur. |lous. It remains a foible of the idle 
“The mucilage alone is worth the money.” | rich. Such advertisements as may be 
Mr. Gzearp Goux». \found reveal hardly any of the ele- 
ONLY FOUR MORE FULL SHOPPING DAYs | ments of true business “push.” They 
TILL Xmas! are not vital. They do not grip. They 





He was bashful, 
SHE was shy; 

A TELEPHONE RING—AND 
THE CLOUD PASSED BY. 








| with her dainty bag. 





BUY NOW! lack the emotional appeal. 


























Lovep ONES FAR AWAY! 
Don’? YOU WANT TO TALK TO HER 
TO-NIGHT ? 

“ It’s Gerard speaking, dearest.” 


You CAN HAVE ONE OF THESE DELIGHT- 
FUL INSTRUMENTS PUT INTO YOUR 
OWN HOUSE AT ONCE 
AND PAY WHAT YOU LIKE 
WHEN YOU PLEASE. 


Ask FoR 3555. 
THE REST IS SILENCE AND— 
THREE NINES. 





| Ihave spoken somewhere already of | 
the National Savings Stamp Depart- | 
| ment and the poetical appeal it makes | 
| to lovers of elegiac verse. I may have} 
been too harsh when I compared its | 
rhythms unfavourably with those of | 


| the minor poet to-day. But however 
this may be, in a commercial Post | 
Office all rhymed advertisements would | 
| undoubtedly be written by the Poet | 
| Laureate and by the Poet Laureate 
| alone. Mere prose panegyrics could be 
| safely left to countesses and film-stars | 
and members of international football | 
| teams. 
These are but a few minor points. [| 
forbear to mention the lamentable | 
| fagades of our post-offices, the same- | 
ness of our pillar-boxes, which might 
| here and there be sarcophagi hewn 
| from rough blocks of stone, with bas- 
| reliefs by Epstein; in other places 
| pedestals surmounted by a poised | 
Mercury carrying a metal suit-case | 
with a slit at the top. Reductions on | 
writing a quantity of letters all at once, 
| and company’s own sealing-wax sup- 
plied on the premises for registered 
| parcels are amongst the many other 
new amenities which I foresee. 





PosTaL ORDERS IN ALL RANGES. 
MONEY RETURNED IF NOT 
SATISFIED. 








The communications of this country | 
are a tangle of red tape. Service and 
salesmanship are what we need. 

EVoE. 








‘Winter Sports.—French family, spending | 
winter at Megéve, near Chamonix (31,300 ft. 
would accept Paying Guests.”’ 

Advt. in Daily Paper. 
They would be well advised to put 
an oxygen-cylinder in their trunk. 





“ Foulden, four miles from Berwick, has 
| been sold by private treaty. At Foulden, 
| Queen Elizabeth’s Commissioners met those | 
of James VI. to vindicate the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. The negotiations were 
carried through by Messrs. Walker, Fraser 
; and Steele.’’—Monthly Paper. 


Only the last, surely. 
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Furrier (to Assistant). “ Don’t? 


NOW RABBITS!” 
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vorGET, Miss SHEDLOCK, THAT 
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ynaleds 
~~ 


LAPINS ARE 











LETTER FROM AN OLD FULL BLUE. 
The Bunkers, 
M udley-in-the- Rough, 
Surrey, 

25th November, 1931. 
Dear Mr. Poncu,—It is with great 
feeling that I write to you, Sir, on a 
subject that is engaging the minds of 


all true sportsmen. To-day a momentous | 


change in the policy of that great seat 
of learning, namely Oxford, is announced 
in the daily Press. I appeal to you, 
Sir, on behalf of all sportsmen, and in 
particular golfers, to use all that in- 
fluence for which you are famous to 
induce at once that august University 
to adopt that policy, endorsed by men 
and women in all parts of the Globe, 





and thereby ensuring that they, like | 
us, shall in future Rererace TuHerr | 
DIvVERs. I remain, 
My dear Mr. Puncn, 
Your most obedient Servant, | 

S. T. Yorn. 








| 

| 

Things About Which the Historians | 
Keep Quiet. 

“Cranes IT. anp tar Y.W.C.A 

Manchester Paper. 





“ Newsury Boy Fruis Parise Caurca.” 
Berkshire Paper. 


He ought to knock off fat and potatoes. 


“Empress Evazaperu or Russia. 
*‘Lrrree Catuerrmve’ Fauis Fiat.” 
Daily Paper. 
Those nasty Russian steppes again! | 
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Lady (to applicant for chauffeur’s situation). “Tus 








wh® 
\. abr 
Qe 


IS THE car. Have YOU HAD ANY EXPERIENCE OF A SUPER-SPAGHETTI * ” 


Applicant. “No, MapaM, can’? say aS I nave, BUT I pessay I'D SOON FIND MY WAY ABOUT IT.” 











NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 
CREATURES OF THE DEEP. 

Tux Ancnovy.—Easily the most salt 
thing in the sea. Begins life in the 
Mediterranean and ends it under pecu- 
| liarly distressing circumstances all over 
the world. 

The Dotrnin.—A popular name for 
| public-houses. 

The Wuate.—Surely you all know 
about this? The Whale has cavernous 
jaws and is com largely of 
blubber, The stomach is very capacious 
though the gullet is small: an interest- 
ing illustration of the old adage, ““The 
little maw, and how much it is!” 
The Common or Right Whale abounds 
| toa great height in the North Atlantic, 
and so offers an easy mark to the 
skilled harpooner, It may be of interest 
in passing to describe the manner in 
which these monsters are hunted to 
their death. In the bows of the whaler 
is a small and inexpensive gun charged 
with grape-nut and loaded with a sharp 
ae or harpoon (by asyndeton from 
| the Esquimo He na t.e., “She 

blows”). When the quarry has been 
sighted and brought within range the 
gun is fired and the stricken creature, 
obeying the dimly understood prompt- 





ings of its own nature, makes off at; The Sprar.—A jejune fish. 

agreat speed due south. Arrivedatthe| The Wuaitinc.—An example to us 
warmer waters of the Gulf Stream, it| all. This fish can make both ends meet. 
breaks into a profuse perspiration,| Why not you! 

which is the signal for the cry, “There| The Biun-Nosxep or Borr.e SHARK. 
she puffs and blows!” to be raised on | —A poor fish which is scarcely ever seen 
board the pursuing vessel. Finally the | near the surface, preferring to remain 
temperature of the surrounding sea Like the Hammer- | 





| half-seas under. 
causes the poor animal to expand and | Toed Shark, it has the mouth on the 
rise to the surface (Boyle’s Law), where | under-side to prevent water getting In. 
it is lassoed, drawn up on deck and |“ Nature's loving care for her creatures 
throttled. The whole business is | extends even to the most grotesque, the 
slightly nauseating. Besides the Right | most fantastic, among them.”—Brock. 
Whale we may notice Rorquals, Nar-|The bark of the Dog-fish, one of the 
whals, Killers, Spoutérs, Pinheads and} smaller sharks, resembles that of the 
the Shabby Caribbean. Some are bigger | holm-oak. . 

than others; others not so big—biggest| The Ocropvs.—Bergmann describes 
of all, perhaps, the Cachalot, the prince | a thrilling encounter with one of these | 
of whales. Whales lay no eggs. | denizens (if the term be permitted) of | 
The Linc.—See under Cop. the deep. While pearl-diving off the 
The Cop.—See under Copiina. coast of Cochin-China he was horrified 
The Coptinc.—A small effeminate | to find himself gripped below the knee 
cod of little intrinsic worth, but a| by the suckers or tabernacles of a giant 
favourite food of Piscis hyperborealis octopus. He did not lose his presence of 
(the North Sea Hake). mind even in face of this emergency, 
The Arquesus.—Regarded withgrave| but at once drew and opened the 
suspicion by sailors, as it has the repu- | mother-of-pearl penknife, without which | 
tation of being ill-omened. Everyone | he never dived, and hacked furiously at 
knows the famous couplet — the liana-like feelers that shackled him. 
“To make it wuss, an Arquebus As well might he try to break down the 
About his neck was hung,” Forth Bridge with a poker (a feat never 

which has been variously explained. | yet attempted) as hope to sever those 
a 


























} 
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| seugharms with so puny (albeit valuable) 


a weapon. It was just (you will have 
guessed) as he was abandoning all hope 
that there was a sudden swirl in the 
water above him, the flash of a long 


| lithe body that seemed to hur! ‘itself 
| straight at his opponent, and an instant 


lessening of ‘the terrible constriction 
about his lower limbs. Followed the 
sound, audible even beneath the water, 
of rending flesh and snapping tendon, 
and he was free. “It was only as he was 
making off that I recognised my 
liberator,” Bergmann relates. “He was 
without a doubt that self-same sword 
fish I had befriended many years before 
come to me, like the lion of Damocles, 
in my hour of need. It was in the spring 
of 1867 that I found him stranded on 
the beach at Brighton and took him in 
the nick of time to the Aquarium. Here 
he soon became, by virtue of his pretty 
ways and gentle disposition, a prime 
favourite with the children. Eventu- 
ally he hacked his way out and got 
safely away tosea. But he never forgot 
fortunately for me as it proved, the 
strange being who once took pity on his 
plight.” 

The whole story stands self-convicted 
as a tissue of lies. Every schoolboy 
knows that there are no pearls in the 
Cochin-China seas; and swordfish at 
Brighton are so rare as to be practically 
non-existent. 

But what of the CuTTLe-Frisu, better 
known to some as the Squrp? Perhaps 
this is a subject best left alone: 

“Were it not better done as others use, 
To strictly meditate the thankless Mews, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

I think it were. 

The Sea-Mew (Felis ingrata).—The 
fiercest and most morose of the Catfish 
Known to mariners as the Dudgeon 
The only useful service it performs is to 
prey on its own kind. “Truly the ways 
of Nature are inscrutable.”’— Brock. 

The Sea Exeraant.—A common 
sight at any seaside resort during the 
summer months. 

The Losster.—Makes excellent pol- 


| onaise, In the natural state the lobster 


is black or some similar colour, only 
turning red under stress of great 


| emotion. 


The Sea Kate.—A whiskered mon- 
ster of eccentric habits. 

The Tunngy.—I cannot resist telling 
again the story of Domrrian and the 
tunney. A very large specimen of this 
fine fish had been sent to the Emperor 
and he had assembled his Ministers to 
advise him on the serious matter of its 
preparation for the table, when to their 
alarm and astonishment the fish sud- 
denly exclaimed,“ Moribundus te saluto, 
or more simply, “In spite of my present 
anemic condition—greetings.’ Domt- 
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Barber. 


Fat Client. “Hen! 
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“GETTING A BIT THIN ON TOP, Sire.” 


THAT'S BETTER THAN NOWHERE.” 








TIAN promptly stunned it with a blow of 
the imperial fasces, opened its stomach 


and discovered therein a ring belonging | 


to PotycraTes of Samos. But that is 


another story. 
The Bass (by special request). 


Austrian Economy Cuts. 


_ the total savings demanded by the | 
vs 
League are maintained in the new Finance | 


Bill, but the cuts in State employees, which 
were the chief stumbling-block, areadjusted. 

Daily Paper. 
The Shylock idea never did go down 
very well, 


A SOLUTION. 


{“A mysterious disease, which broke out 
recently in Trinidad, has now been found to 
be a new type of rabies, conveyed by bats.’ 

“The Times,” November \7th.| 
Stxce storks convey babies 
And bats convey rabies, 

Were storks bit by bats 
There'd be far fewer brats. 


And if storks gobbled bats up 

(Without or with catsup), 
Results would be splendid : 
Two horrid pests ended! 


esearch 
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“THE PRETTY SISTERS.” 

| The Cunard liners, Carmania and Caronia, 
known for their handsome lines as the 
“ Pretty Sisters,” and formerly great favour- 
ites with regular voyagers across the Atlantic, 
are about to be broken ups having 
by one year a passenger liner’s normal span 
of twenty-five years. ] 

Wuar creaks and clatterings are these 
That thus disturb the Western Seas 

From Maine to Caledonia ! 

The Pretty Sisters’ funeral knell 
Clangs out the doleful dirge, ‘‘Fare- 
well, 

Carmania, Caronia.” 

Among contemporaries there — 
Were few, if any, judged so fair; 

Their grace normality ; 
No heed to com ts they paid, 
And, what is strange for sisters, made 

A point of punctuality. 


_ The timid heart whose journey lay 





Over the seas and far away 
Would turn to them to stem his 
fear, 
And, turning, quit his native shore 
Imbued with reassurance for 
The East or Western Hemisphere. 


| All classes (fixed by them as three) 


Enjoyed their hospitality, 
From dukes to proletarians ; 


| They toiled unceasingly for Man 


And, passing the allotted span, 
Retired as vigintarians. 


| Clang out the dirge. What matters it 


That harsh eacophonies should split 
The people’s pericrania ? 


| Play on, and let the seas reply, 





| We knew the sisters well; good-bye, 
C. B. 


Caronia, Carmania,” 





THE HOUSE OF SILENCE. 


OvursipE my club an electric drill 
was tearing at the road with the noise 


| of ten thousand devils. I got up and 


shut the window. 

“Had such a curious experience the 
other day,” said Plover, dropping into 
a chair beside me. ‘I happened to be 
in the suburbs when I a cinema 


| that had a notice on it, ‘Silent House.’ 


“Thinking that it might be rather a 
change from the talkies and having an 


hour to spare, I went in. 

we | said to the girl in the box-office, 
‘A stall, please.’ She handed me a list 
of prices without a word, so I gave her 
two bob and went inside, an 
attendant led me to a seat. 

“The first thing that strack me was 
that there wasn’t any music. The 
picture was flicking away with no kind 
of accompaniment, not even a piano. 





You can’t imagine how uncanny it 


be under some kind of a spell. Nota 
murmur or a cough. 

“Tt wasn’t a bad picture, but the 
interval came almost as a relief. ‘What 
a queer crowd!’ I thought. ‘Perhaps 
someone will start talking now.’ Not 
a bit of it. The lights went up, but 
still the same weird silence. 

“A girl with chocolates meandered 
down the aisles. I saw a man beckon 
to her. He took a box, looked at the 
price and handed her some money and 
she gave him change. Not a word was 
said 


“The lights went out again and the 
picture resumed its story. 

“T remarked to an old lady sitting 
next to me, ‘Funny, isn’t it, not having 
an orchestra?’ She took not the 
slightest notice; I might not have 
spoken. 

“T really felt I couldn’t stand it any 
longer so [ got up and went out. I 
tell you it was quite a relief to get 
away. 

“Outside there was a man changing 
the posters. He was whistling. 

“*Well, of all the queer places!’ I 
remarked to him chattily. ‘They seem 
to be under some kind of a spell in 
there.’ 

“*VYes, that’s a rum go, that is,’ he 
replied. ‘I went in once, but I couldn't 
stand it. Fair gave me the creeps, it 
did. Felt I wanted to stand up and 
shout. Not that it wouldn't ‘ave made 
no difference.’ 


“*No difference,’ I repeated. ‘Good | 


lord, I should think they would have 
had you thrown out. It felt like it.’ 
“He looked surprised. 


THE CHARLOTTEAN AGE. 


Lorpv Crews records in his Life of 
Lord Rosrsery that Her Masesty 
Quernn Vicroria narrowly escaped 
being called Charlotte or Georgina. 8o 
the Victorians, he points out, might 
have been Charlotteans or Georginians, 
It is perhaps not always appreciated 
that there are other perils of this nature 
which the Victorian Age all unconsei- 
ously avoided. 

John Dickens might have joined 
John Kingsley and John Reade in 
denouncing the evils of encroaching 
industrialism, and, though the idea is 
a little shocking, they might all have 
written none the worse in consequence; 
but can anyone imagine a Wilkie 
Thackeray or a William Makepeace 
Trollope? Could the Jdylls ever have 
trailed their languorous moon-musi¢ 
for the sighing of, say, an Archibald, 
Lord Tennyson? Or the reincarnated 
ghosts of sun-drenched Italy have 
writhed their souls in naked print for 
the summoning of a Cuthbert Brown- 
ing? Could Perey Peel have been the 
unimpeachable statue with a blameless 
Lancashire accent or Algernon Disraeli 
have lived down his jewels and his 
perfumes ! 

The human ear is an adaptable organ, 
and it may even be that these things 
could have come to pass; yet the | 
parents of the Victorians loved to turn | 








to their Old Testaments in search of the | 
perfect name. On that authority chil- | 
idren have been called Obadiah, Abed- | 
;nego and Nebuchadnezzar, Leviticus | 
and Wonderful. Well, then, what of 


“*What, didn’t you know, Guv’nor?’| Obadiah Darwin, Abednego Arnold, | 


he said. ‘That there place was put up 
by a gent what lost his hearing. All 


the people they have in there, attend- | 


ants, operators and all the rest, they ‘re 
all stone deaf. Can't hear a blooming 
word.”” 

I gave Plover a suspicious look as 
he got up to open the window. 

“T say, old man, is this true? Is 
there really such a place?” I asked, 
shouting above the appalling din out- 
side. 

“Not yet,” he yelled in reply, “but 
there soon will be.” 





“Mix thoroughly. Make sure that the 
mixture is fairly stiff. . . . It is best to take 
off the cloth before eating it.”—Cooking 
Hints in Daily Paper. 

It is better still to lose the cloth before 
eating it. 

“ Miss B. was successful in a cross- 
word puzzle organised by a London contem- 
porary, receiving a pair of silver solvers.” 

Devonshire Paper. 
She should try them out on Torqur- 
MADA. 











| NebuchadnezzarWhistler and Leviticus | 
| Ewart Gladstone? 
| Among those later prophets that the | 
| Victorian Age has transmitted to the | 
| Georgians, Wonderful Wells comes not | 
| amiss, but what if that fabulous famous 
‘hero, Nosmo King Smith—christened 
| from the two halves of a waiting-room 
door—had actually sprung to life and 
celebrity as Nosmo King Drinkwater! 
Finally one might suggest that the 
greatest escape of all occurred from an | 
‘even deadlier alphabetical vogue, when | 
the maker of epochs himself missed 
being for ever labelled Arminius Bel- 
shazzar Clarendon Dan Everett Ferdi- | 
nand Gregory Shaw. 








Ulster Bants No More. 
“More Banoor Batrrers. 


Bic INckEase IN THE SEason’s Ficunes.” 
Belfast Paper. 








The present House of Commons, says 
'a contemporary, is a good team, If it 
isn’t, we can’t, for once, blame the 
| Selection Committee. 





nee 
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Doctor, “You WOULD PROBABLY FEEL MUCH BETTER If YOU HAD ALL YOUR TEETH OUT,” 
Patient. “Yrs, | sHountp, Docror [His LOT NEVER FITTED FROM THE DAY THEY WERE PUT IN.” 











THE NEW WOODS. 
(Written after reading an article in a Decorating Magazine.) 

My maple-and-sycamore hall should adjoin a 

Long dining-room panelled in mottled amboyna, 

Where table and chairs would surprisingly ring a 

Gay change with the delicate pink of bubinga; 

Then up a wide staircase you ‘d idly meander, 

And there in a boudoir of rich palisander 

You'd see me, in front of a handsome piano 

Of sombre padouk or exotic zebrano, 
Performing the works of Puccint or HANDEL | 
On a stool of mabur—or perhaps coromandel. 


THe tables and chairs of us old-fashioned folk 

Are made of mahogany, walnut and oak, 

For old-fashioned merchants did not catalogue any 
Woods except walnut and oak and mahogany ; 

But modern young brides and their modern young spouses 
Who set out to furnish their modernist houses 

Can use, if they please, 

For their beds and settees, 

| Their wardrobes and sideboards and items like these 


| The wood of a dozen delectable trees 

| If I were still young and intending to marry So I think it’s as well, 
| I’d furnish my bedroom in curly-grained karri, If the truth I must tell, 
|. And all the fine linen I’d brought in my dowry That we'd nothing to tempt us-—we old-fashioned folk — | 
| Should live in a chest made of squirrel-brown kauti; Excepting mahogany, walnut and oak... . JAN. 
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| though to glance at a 
| row of pavement pastels, 


| simple, it is indecent to 








| 
| 
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LETTERS TO AN EXILE. 


Dear Roona,—In any survey of the 
origin and history of newspapers the 
investigator, I imagine, would eventu- 
ally reach the wall and a piece of chalk. 
I mention this because a new kind of 
screever has arisen in London who, in- 


| stead of i 


landscapes or 8a! com- 
ments on the affairs of moment. 
Unless he is snapped up by an editor, 
you will find him, when you return, on 
the City-side pavement of Trafalgar 


Square, under, at night, the biggest 
illuminated sign Catches has yet 


seen: “Buy Bririsu.” He is a witty | gra 


fellow, and, just as the screever who 
makes pictures says, “All my own 
work,” so does this satirist repudiate 


' any assistance. The word “screever,” 


is bad enough; but Malmoral goes 
deeper far into depravity. 

As it chanced I was looking at the 
same time through a new French 
historical work by Prerre pe Lvz, 
entitled Henri V.; Henri V. being not 
the Roman Emperor of that style and 
not the English King and victor of 
Agincourt, but the son of CHaREs X. of 
France. He was born in 1820 and died 
in 1883, and was generally known as 
the Comte pe Cuamporp. Well, in the 
course of his chequered career he came, 
in 1843, to England, with CHaTEav- 
BRIAND as philosopher in attendance, 
and in a asreiched house at 35, Bel- 
ve uare, held what Court he 
could, He had first been to Edinburgh ; 
and it is another mis-spelling of a 
Scotch name, due either to author or 





compositor, that I wish to point out. 





all the agitated animation of the meet 
stood the ecclesiastic and his fellow- 
ministrants calling down the blessing 
of Heaven on the hounds. But what, 
one could not help asking oneself—what 
of the deer? And more especially so 
since an antlered stag is St. Huserr’s 
emblem. 

I know of nothing more difficult for 
an ageing man than to gauge the possi- 
bilities and probabilities of precocity. 
The farther one recedes from childhood 
the less can one estimate what chil- 
dren can do. Someone has sent me a 
letter written by a Scotch boy of twelve 
as a school exercise, the subject being 
remonstrance to a next-door neighbour 
on the tendency of his chickens to 
trespass. The boy in question began 
his communication thus :— 

“T beg to inform you that your 





by the way, which I 
cannot find in my dic- 
tionary, seems to de- 
scribe one who scribbles 
in chalk more closely 
than one who sketches : 
an association with 
screed, I suppose. 
This newcomer ought 
to do well, because, al- 


which one takes in one’s 
stride, so to speak, and 
to bestow no coin, is 


stop and read all these 
stings and fli and 
then give nothing— 
unless, of course, one 
is oneself a humorous 
journalist, so - called, 
when jealousy has its 
rights. 








THE ONLY HORIZONTAL. 


fowls are very ener- 
= roger and 

also know from ex- 
perience that their 
talons are fully de- 
veloped, and they can 
with ease reduce a de- 
cent flower plot to a 
ey potato field, 

ou must be in a 
state of unstable equi- 
librium mentally to 
allow such underfed 
specimens of poultry 
to roam about and 
ravage other people’s 
gardens.” 


And this is the end:— 


“The next time 
when I chase them, if 
they do not return in 
peace, they shall re- 
turn in pieces.” 








As to buying British, there are prob- 
lems. How will the French Polishers 
fare? May we eat French Beans or 
Swiss Rolls or provide ourselves with 
the source of Dutch Co ? What 
are those redolent shops Italian 
Warehouses to do? 

Meanwhile, shall we make it our new 
oath as well? “By British!” sounds 
more patriotic than “ By Jingo!” 

A propos of words and their meaning, 
I have just come upon an amusing mis- 
spelling of English in a French news- 
paper, which is, of course, the first 
place to look for such things. The 
writer, in giving a summary of the 
events which to the formation of 
the National Party, said that the crisis 
began when the Kine was hunting at 
‘‘Malmoral.” Did you ever see so much 
harm done by a change of initial 
letter? All the innocence of Deeside 





— 
takes its place. Ma’ 


di and sinister 
ace 1 ‘Maliialoon 


“The length of his sojourn in this 
damp and depressing capitol was prob- 
ably due,” says the biographer, ‘to 
negotiations with Windsor ’’—as to the 
illustrious but rather embarrassing 
visitor’s regal status. But where do 
you think the poor King lodged? 
“Close to the lugubrious Hollywood.” 
There is a fatality which mis-shapes 
the ends of all Englishmen who write 
about French men and places hardly less 
than that which dogs French authors: 
but at the moment I am concerned 
only with the French. The royal trav- 
eller, according to M. pr Lwz, visited 
also Drumlanrick and Glascow. 
Another glimpse of France, more 
modern, I saw on the films the other 
evening, in one of the news gazettes: 
a scene which again turned the thoughts 
towards the continually recurring 
theme of inequality. It represented 
St. Huserr’s Day celebrations on the 
opening of the hunting season. Amid 





It would be interesting to know how 
this infant will write when he is sixty. 
I heard the other day a true story 
which throws a vivid ray of light on 
the collecting mania. “I have in my 
possession,” wrote a lady to a well- 
known bibliographer, “‘a copy of the 
new illustrated edition of Mr. Kipling’s 
stories. Two of the plates are upside 
down. Please tell me if, as I am told, 
this adds to the value of the book.” 
Yours, E. V.L. 








Is Yugo-Slavia Over-Populated? 
“ An aeroplane has been chartered to carry 
a stork from Europe to Africa, says Reuter 
from Belgrade.”—-Sunday Paper. 





“Exactly twelve months I offered my 
congratulations to Miss Katherine Plunket 
on her 110th birthday. To-day this lady 
111," —Sir Sipyar Low in Sunday Paper. 
This statement should pass unchal- 
lenged by the mathematicians. 
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GETTING A KICK INTO THE MOVEMENT. 




















| two days he seemed to be quite 


_ and the customers of the bank 
_ were quite fond of him because 


_ to say to them when they came 


| Figg came in and wanted to 


| in the bank he didn’t think 
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| SIMPLE STORIES. 
| Tae Liar. 
__ Once there was a young man called 
| John Bitt who fell off a er through 
_ one of the rungs breaking while he was 
tying up a clematis for his aunt Mrs. 
Bitt. And it didn’t seem to do him 
much harm and he ate quite a good 
lunch after it of steak-and-kidney pie 
and apple-dumpling and drank two 
glasses of lager beer which he and his 
aunt both liked, but after that he 
seemed to go all queer, and Mrs, Bitt 
was alarmed about it and thought it 
was her fault because of having a ladder 
with a rotten rung. So she 
called in the doctor, and he 
_ said he had never met a case 
like that before and didn’t 
really know what to do about 
it, but John Bitt had better 
go to bed, which couldn’t do 
him any harm, and they would 
hape for the best. 








Well he did that, and after 


well again and went back to 
do his work in a bank, where 
they all liked him very much 


he always had something nice 


to draw out their money, and 
if they wanted to draw out 
more than they had got he was 
never nasty about it but said 
better luck next time or some- 
thing like that. And at first 
everything seemed to go all 
right, but that afternoon a hat 
and cap merchant called Mr. 


draw out twenty pounds,andas -- _ 
he only had about three pounds — 


there was any chance of getting 
away with it, as he had tried 
_it on before and John Bitt 
_ had always been one too many for him. 

But this time John Bitt said oh 
certainly Mr. Figg, I was talking to the 
_ manager about you only this morning 
_ and he said you were to have as much 
_ money as you wanted so as to encour- 
age the hat and cap trade, will you 
| have it in - Hige we or small ones ? 


Well Mr. was so surprised at 
| this that he told his friend Mr. Stream. 
| line, who sold cheeses, and Mr. Stream- 
line went to the bank and asked for 
| thirty pounds, and John Bitt said cer- 
| tainly Mr. Streamline, I was talking to 
_ the manager about you only this morn- 
_ ing and he said that you couldn’t en- 
| courage a man who sold such 
_ cheeses as you do too much. And he 
_ gave Mr. Cribble who came in soon 


XY 








afterwards fifty pounds because he said 
he had been talking to the manager 
about how well his suits fitted and the 
bank wished to mark its appreciation 
of having such a good tailor in the 
town. 

Well of course it couldn’t go on like 
that, and when the manager found out 
about it he was angry with John Bitt 
and asked him what on earth had come 
over him to tell so many lies. 

And John Bitt said well I believe in 
being kind to people, it doesn’t do you 
any harm and the bank has got plenty 
of money, even if you didn’t say all the 
things I told them you did they have 





“Bur AFTER THAT HE SEEMED TO GO ALL QUEER.” 


a much higher opinion of you than they 
had before. 

And the manager said oh you are 
barmy and you can’t go on being a| 
bank-clerk here any more. 

And John Bitt said I don’t mind, I} 
shall get just as good a job somewhere 
else, more in the open.air, and he went 
to the Dominion Garage and said he 
knew how todrive a car and mend it if it 
went wrong and would they like to take 
him on? And they did take him on, 
because everybody liked him, but he 
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So he did that, and Mrs. Bitt had 
already heard about his goings-on from 
the bank manager who often called in 
to have tea with her and would haye 
liked to marry her if he hadn't had a 
wife of his own. So she said to John 
| Bitt you do seem rather barmy and I 
|think you had better come and live 
with me for the present as I have got 
/enough money for both of us, you can 
‘feed the chickens and take the dog for 

walks and we can have nice evenings 
together listening to the wireless. 

And John Bitt said thank you very | 
/much Auntie, I should like to do that | 
for about a fortnight, it will be more | 
comfortable than living in lodg. 
ings, but I have arranged to 
marry an heiress so I am afraid | 
I shan’t be able to stay with | 
you longer than that. 

And Mrs. Bitt said but 1} 
thought you were engaged to | 
Mollie Convex, and he said so] | 
am, an uncle of hers has just | 
died in Australia and left her | 
a million pounds. 

Well it was an absolute lie, 
because Mollie Convex only | 
had one uncle and he was a | 
rather poor clergyman who | 
had never been to Australia in | 
his life, and besides he wasn’t 
dead, so it was really about | 
four lies in one, and Mrs. Bitt | 
was quite horrified that John | 
Bitt seemed to have lost all his | 
moral sense. And she told him | 
so, and he said I don't see it | 
like that Auntie, I have been | 
much happier since I took to 
telling what you call lies, and 
the fact is that I don’t know | 
the difference between truth | 
and lies now unless somebody | 
tells me, it all seems pretty | 
much the same to me. 








Se tae So then Mrs. Bitt thought | 


he was a bad case and the | 
doctor couldn’t do anything | 
about it because he was not a good | 
doctor, he was more interested in col- | 
lecting moths, and he only had about | 
four medicines which he gave to every: | 


‘body in turn, and he had given them | 


all to John Bitt without doing him | 
any good. a 

And then Mrs. Bitt talked to Mollie | 
Convex about John Bitt and Mollie said 
well I love him just as much as ever, he 
is so thoughtful for others, and the sort | 
of lies he tells don’t really matter, as he | 
is not a clergyman. By-the-by he told 





had never driven a car in his life and 
didn’t even know how to mend a} 
puncture, so he only kept his job for | 
about half-an-hour, and then he said | 
well that is enough for one day, now I} 
will go and look up Auntie. | 


me that you had promised to give him 
a thousand pounds a year and we could | 
get married at once, I suppose it isn't | 
true is it? 

And Mrs. Bitt said true? why I 
haven't got a thousand pounds a ages 
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And Mollie said no I thought not or 
you wouldn’t live in the mingy way 
you do. Still it makes him happy to 
think it, and I dare say we shall be able 
| to get married some time or othe or, 

| Well that was all very well, but the 
| question was how John Bitt was to 
| make enough money to get married on 
| when all he was really good at was 
| telling lies. And at first. there didn’t 
| seem to be any way out of it, but pre- 
| sently a friend of Mrs. Bitt’s who was 
| the editor of a newspaper said to her 
| I'll teil you what, I can’t give him a 
| job myself because my newspaper only 
tells the truth, but the editor of the 
opposite newspaper is a friend of mine 
in private life though we pretend not 
to be when we write about each other, 
I should think your nephew would just 
suit him and I will ask him if you like. 

So he did that, and the other editor 
said they wanted new blood on his 
newspaper and he would be glad to give 
John Bitt a trial as a writer. And 
John Bitt was quite good at writing 
and enjoyed doing it. And people liked 
to read what he wrote because it was so 
interesting, and if it wasn’t true they 
forgot all about it the next day and 
went on to something else. 

So John Bitt earned plenty of money 
| and married Mollie Convex and they 
| were very happy together. And pre- 
+ sently he learnt to tell the truth fairly 

well at home, as he could always work 

off his lies in the newspaper. And they 
| were never nasty lies that he wrote, but 
| what people liked reading, and he 

didn’t know they were lies himself so he 

was very useful to the newspaper and 
| they all prospered together. A. M. 








THE NEW PERIL. 


[Steps are to be taken by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to protect this country from the 
ravages of the Colorado Beetle— Leptinotarsa 
decemlineata—which has already made rapid 
advance over France and is “once more 
rousing anxiety in England.”} 

Ur, Britons! Guard your native coast. 

Old England is in danger 
Through the attentions of a most 

Unwelcome little stranger. 

If you would serve your country well 

Now is the time to aid her 
While she takes counsel to repel 

This pitiless invader. 

| O’er the fair fertile fields of France 
Through helpless dykes and he dge “s 
His armies even now advance 
And tuck in to her veges. 
To Calais he is drawing near, 
This Colorado rover: 
And woe betide the farmer here 
If he arrives at Dover. 


j 
| Picture the tearful onion’s lot, 
The tender turnip’s fate. Oh, 
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Wat HAVEN'T you Got?—sEcause I WANT SOME OF THAT.” 
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Think of ‘the é arrot; 
Pity the poor potato. 

What pangs will grocers (green) endure 
If he our land should ravage; 

There’s not a plot will be secure 
From this relentless savage. 


and, Great Scott! 
i 


| Mr. ———, of the —— 


So, Britons, back the experts up 
Who take the rascal’s measure 
| That you may lunch and dine and sup | 
| With your accustomed pleasure; 
| Who to this Bolshie set a bar, 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| And fend off from our mat a 
| Low leveller, viz., Leptinotar- 
sa decemlineata. A. K. 


Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed Less Suggestively. 


“The house of Commander J, F, —— was | 
gutted by fire in the early hours of yesterday | 
morning. | 


. Staying in the house at the time was 
Match Supply Co.” 
Straits Paper. 
“Pray oy Am or UrroxeTeR GRAMMAR 
Scuoot Funps. 
Mias ——— made a rougish ‘Kitty,’” 
Staffordshire Paper. 


Amateurs nearly always put on too | 
much. | 
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“ DARLING, WHAT A CHARMING FROCK! BuT HAVEN’T YOU BEEN SITTING ON ONE OF YOUR HIPS?” 
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FELINE AMENITIES. 




















PROTECTION FOR PHYLLIS. 
[Amongst the scheduled articles on which 
a fifty-per-cent anti-dumping duty is being 
levied are enumerated lipstick, rouge, grease- 
paint, lotions, shampoo-powder, powder- 
puffs, perfumery, cosmetics, etc., etc.] 
Now praise we much the practised touch 
Of Runetman, whose bar 
Descends on strings of various things 
Imported from afar; 


On goods of glass and gg of brass 


And pottery of a tri 


That I for one am far too un- 


Domestic to describe. 


But. most of all that seem to call 
For my melodious songs 


_ | count the ban that this good man 


Has placed on curling-tongs, 


| On cream and lard and paint and fard, 


| On lipstick and on comb, 
That, sent by fraud from spots abroad, 
Despoil our trade at home. 
Vor now no rouge nor bright gam 
Shall make = Photite foie 7 
_ Nor one green tint that lacks the print 
| Of England everywhere ; 
| The livelier rose that comes and goes 
With each succeeding week 
Shall issue not from alien pot 
To bloom upon her vhek. 


Now more divine shall be the line 
Her darkened eyebrows trace 
When they’ve been put with English 
soot 
On her most lovely face : 
Britannia’s care shampoos her hair, 
Dear heart! and when she braves 
The heat that twirls her golden curls 
Britannia rules the waves! 


So fair for me shall Phyllis be, 
My blue-eyed shepherdess, 

Her carmine pout home-grown throughout, 
And now we'll turn not less 

To save from harm her father’s farm 
Which everyone admits 

Requires a deal more active zeal 
Than toilet requisites. EVoE. 








gn a Good Cause. 


Eighty-seven years ago, in 1844, the 


have been translated, by the efforts of 
|many thousand workers and teachers, 
|into a Society to which in Greater 
| London 160 Missions are affiliated, vary- 
ing in size from single rooms to large 
and well-equipped institutes. 

For over fifty years the Society has 
been responsible for taking children 
from the City for a sea or country | 
holiday, and this movement has grown 
so much that as many as 11,000 holi- | 
days are now arranged each year. | 
Other excellent aspects of its work are | 
welfare branches for over 9,000 crippled | 
children and young people; the Bare- 
foot Mission, which provides huge quan- 
tities of boots and clothing; soup- 
kitchens for destitute children in times 
(of exceptional ‘distress; and the dis- 
| tribution of Christmas presents. 
| His abiding respect for Lord SitartEs- 








Shaftesbury Society (Ragged School |sury and the knowledge that during 
Union) was founded by that great | the coming winter the calls upon the 
philanthropist, the seventh Karl of | Society will be greater than ever make 
SHAFTESBURY. As early as 1846, when | Mr. Punch feel certain that his readers 
Mr. Punch was himself only a toddler | will be glad to give it their support. 
of five years, he published an article | Gifts in money or in kind and offers 
in warm support of Lord Suarres- | of service should be sent to the General 
BURY'S schemes for easing the hard-|Secretary, Mr. ArrHuR Biack, John 
ships of the slum children of London. | Kirk House, 32, John Street, Theo- 
In the intervening years these schemes | bald’s Road, London, W.C.1. 
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HOME. 


LOOK BEAUTIFUL ; 


GINS AT 


’ 
4 


Bk 


VANITY 


CAN STILL 


MY DEAR, YOU 
AIDS TO LOVELINESS, 


“ WELL, 


THOSE 


BRITANNIA. 


MUST USE 


BUY THEM BRITISH MADE.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Monday, November 23rd.—The House, 
ever ready to recognise sterling worth, 
cheered heartily when the new Vice- 
Chamberlain of the Household, Sir 
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| Major Arrtee moved to. omit. the 
| Dyestuffs Act, 1920, from: the Bill— 
|@ formal. gesture of internationalism 
| that the Labour Party seems now to be 
committed to on all such occasions— 
_and was supported by the still CoppbEn- 


Rent Restriction vided a more 
congenial topic.-Mr. Ton’s Amend- 
ment to abolish the increase of Rent 
and M Interest (Restriction) 
Act of 1920 was the signal for a mild 
debate on Housing, in which - Lord 


GeorcE. PENNY, arrived, bringing the | 


| Krno’s thanks for the Address. Let us 
| hope that Sir Georax, though by no 
| means a bad Panny, will keep turning 
| up again. 

Sir Samuet Hoare was able to 
| assure various questioners that alike 

in Burma and Kashmir peace is begin- 
ning to resume her ancient melancholy, 
reign. In both cases, he explained, new 
constitutions are a-budding, or at any 
rate under discussion. 

Sir Freprerick Hatt wanted to 
know what was going to be done about 
the League of Nations’ members that 
have not paid up. Sir FREDERICK’s 
front name, one gathers, would be 
Marble if he had the collecting of those 
missing dibs, but Mr. EpEN (not to be 
distinguished in spirit from that ‘other 
Eden, demi-Paradise’’) insisted that 
the position was “improving slightly.’ 
“| think for the moment we might 
leave it there,” he added soothingly 
In this Eden apparently no serpent 
rears its head. 

The Prime MINISTER reassured the 
fluttered Conservative dovecotes by 
telling Mr. Bernays that he hoped the 
House would have a chance to debate 
the work of the Indian Round Table 
Conference before it rose. Major 
ELLioT, on the other hand, had no 
reassuring reply to make to Mr. Lam- 
BERT, who disclosed that four or five 
hundred officials had been appointed 
under Part IT. of the Finance Act, 
1931 (the Land Tax provisions), and 
asked if the Government intended to 

| Suspend its operation... 

Lieut. -Colonel FREMANTLE is not 

the only person who has missed the 
somewhat dilapidated but still useful 
pictures by which visitors to St 
James's Park have for so long been 
enabled to identify the ornamental 
ducks. Mr. Onmspy-Gork replied that 
the pictures had been removed to make 
room for superior duck portraits on 
glazed tiles, adding, however, that, 
unless some public benefactor stepped 
forward, the tiles could not be proceeded 
with. He did not explain why the Office 
of Works had gone off with the old 
pictures without getting on with the 
new, 

The Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill provided no topics for very acidu- 
lated discussion, though it gave Miss 
Mary Pickrorp the chance to make an 
excellent maiden speech on the subject 


of the employment of women and young | 


| persons in factories. 





\\ 

LA 

wd. 

THE GOVERNMENT IS CON.- 
SIDERING .. .” 

i fter Ropry’s “ Le Grand Penseur.”) 


true Mr. Harris, of Bethnal Green. | 





Eustace Percy pointed out that the | 
root of the evil was that high wages 
and profits exacted. by the building 
industry were out ofall proportion to 
the incomes of the people who had to 
live in the houses. 

On Adjournment Mr. Bucnanan 
raised the question of the recent dis- 
missal of certain Naval ratings. Sir 
|B. Eyres-Monse tu, in reply, made an 
| eloquent appeal to the House of Com- 














‘mons and the country to “leave the 
| Navy alone to deal with its own domes- 
| tie difficulties.” 
| Tuesday, November 24th.—Helm or- 
ders are helm orders, no matter what 
|Party’s hand controls the helm of 
State, and if foreign nations don't like 
our helm orders we have got to change 
them. Such was the gist of Lord Stan- 
| HOPE’S remarks on moving the Second 
Reading of the Merchant Shipping 
| (Safety and Load Line Conventions) 
Bill. Lord MerrivaLe vainly moved 
| the rejection of the Bill, which, he said, 
involved mortal risks to a large number 
of men in the Merchant Service (whose 
views had, it was needless to say, been 
| ignored). 
A debate on terrorism in India initi- 


Mr. Hore-Be.isua tersely reminded | ated by Lord Brentrorp was the occa- 
the House that the Act had increased | sion for some pretty plain speaking, 


our production of synthetic dyes from | and nobody spoke more plainly than 
nine to forty-two-and-a-half million | Lord Loraian, UNDER-SECRETARY FOR 


pounds and decreased our imports from | Inp14, who replied for the Government. 


thirty-three to four million pounds, 





THE UNDER-SECRETARY BIRD 
SWOOPS DOWN ON THE INDIAN 
SNAKE. 

Lorp Loraian. 


| Lord Lorutan said moral pressure 
was all very well, but they could not 
rely on that alone when the lives of 
Indian officials were in daily danger. 
In the past three years one hundred- 
\and-fifty terrorist crimes had been 
‘committed, and it was the duty of a 
civilised Government to take the most 
resolute action to protect its servants 
and the public against murder. While 
| the police and officials went about their 
‘duties in danger of their lives the 
'vernacular Press kept up a stream of 
‘incitement to violence, lauding mur- 
derers like BuaGat SINGH as national 
‘heroes and exhorting others to follow 
their example. 

Lord Lorntan assured the House 
that the Government would take all 
necessary measures to deal with the 
terrorist movement, and Lord Brent- 
FORD withdrew his motion, at the same 
‘time expressing the hope that before 
| the House rose the UNDER-SECRETARY 
| might be able to give them some further 
| particulars. 

The new House of Commons is 





| slower on the uptake than some of its 
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ecessors Presip OF THE | SNOWDEN had not his last politi- | ReTARY to chasten the ebullient Mr, 
waa prop sen a Shoe cal fight in the service of his country | Bevan with the reminder that the 
_ Swerri, said that his attention had been | exhausted him to the point of leaving | Council of the League of Nations would 
called to the im into this | circumstances, and not his own vigor- |“ proceed on the basis of hearing both 

country of Czech ian and other | ous personality, to dominate the last | sides.” 

gravestones. Several supplement- and t interesting phase of a career| Debate on the Indian Pay (Tem. 
aries followed, but no t spirit|that has already made its contribu- | porary Abatements) Billdid not promise 


thought of asking whether the grave- 
stone of the Labour Party was not of 
foreign origin. Mr. Tratn—Glasgow’s 
only Parliamentary Train — nearly 

_went off the rails through power | a 
question about Scotland’s contribu- 
tion to the national revenue and its 
allocated share thereof. “I must warn 
my hon. friend,” said the CHANCELLOR 

or Tue Excuequer, “that further in- 
vestigations might not uce the 

result he desires.” Evidently it be- 
hoves Glasgow to keep an eye on 
Aberdeen. 

The Committee stage of what Mr. 
Tuomas calls the “Statue of West- 
minster” brought the lawyers into 
action, Mr. Marsorrpanks and Sir 
Tuomas Inskie both refraining with 
difficulty from saying ‘‘Me Lud” in- 
stead of “Mr. Speaker.” Colonel 
Grerton’s attempt to amend the Bill 
so as to preclude by actual words the 
right of the Irish Free State to alter or 
amend the Irish Treaty, as it is called, 
was strongly opposed by Mr. Tnomas, 
who read a letter from President Cos- 
GRAVE affirming that they in Ireland 
regarded the Treaty as only alterable 
by consent. No amendment of the 
Statute, Mr. Tomas justly pointed 
out, would make it more difficult for 
De Vavera, if he came into power, to 
repudiate the Treaty. 

Formidable arguments to the con- 
trary, advanced by Mr. Cnurcny, 
Lord Huau Crcr and Colonel Moors, 
were met by arguments equally cogent 
from Sir AusTEN CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. 
Boornspy and Mr. Batpwrn, and the 


| House, accepting the sound advice of 


Mr. Logan, Labour Member for the 
Scotland Division of Liverpool, to 
follow Mr. Batpwin's statesmanlike 
lead, rejected the amendment by a 
majority of 300. The Bill was subse- 
quently read a third time. 

Wednesday, November 25th.—The 

| great crowd of Peers and Com- 
moners that gathered to witness the 
ceremony of introducing the Lorp 

Privy SEAL, formerly Mr. Partie 
| SNowpdeEN but now Viscount SnowpEN 

ov IckoRNSHAW, into the House of 
| Lords was a more striking tribute to 
the achievements of that great little 
Yorkshireman than the mere fact of 
his ennoblement. Indeed, one could 
not help , while watching the 
ceremony, how it all struck Lord Snow- 
DEN’S simple democratic . Pos- 
sibly he would still be mn Mr. 





tion to history. 





QUITE LIKE THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 
Anoruer Iysvstrice To IRELAND. 
Mr. DeviIn HAS A FLING. 


Lord SNowpen did not remain to 
participate in a rather vague debate 
on Empire Economic Unity initiated 
by Lord Etreank and replied to for 
the Government by Lord Stratrucona, 
with Lord Ponsonsy in the réle of 
inquisitive sceptic better convinced of 
Mr, Tuomas’s powers of entertaining 





JOSEPH TELLETH HIS DREAM. 
Sin Joun Girmour (Minister of Agriculture.) 


the Canadians than of any good com- 
ing of his projected visit, 
Questions about Manchuria in the 





Commons enabled the Foreman SxEoc- 





much, but it was the occasion for an 
extremely able speech by Sir Reainatp 
Crappock,in which he opposed the Bill 
on the ground that while the Services 
in India were suffering pay cuts in 
addition to paying income-tax to the 
last penny many wealthy landowners 
in India paid neither income nor super- 
tax, and countless traders and others 
found means to evade the taxes that 
were due from them. 

Mr. Maxton moved that the Bill 
be read again in six months’ time, 
Referring to the Rugby boy who had 
described Dr. TempLe as “a_ beast, 
but a just beast,” he declared that 
this Bill was beastly and unjust to 
boot. Just or unjust, the House real- 
ised that here was one of those un- 
pleasant measures that was not to be 
avoided, and on a Division Mr. Maxton 
‘could only muster four stalwarts pre- 
pared to push their opposition to 
| extremes. 
| Thursday, November 26th.—Second 
‘reading of the Statute of Westminster 
gave the Lords ample occasion alike to 
exercise their legal ingenuity and to 
proclaim their faith in mutual interest 
and goodwill as the best foundation for 
a commonwealth of British nations. 
Lords LLoyp and DanrsFort ex pressed 
some academic doubts in respect of the 
Irish Free State, but there was nothing 
that could be called opposition to the 
measure. 

In the Commons there was a numer- 
ous attendance to hear what Sir Joun 
Gutmour, the Minister of Agriculture, 
had to say about the wheat quota and 
the proposed tax on luxury flowers, fruit 
| and veges. Somehow Sir Jonn does 
| not look like the sort of man one would 
expect to meet going down to posterity 
as the Farmer's Friend, but that is 
| undoubtedly his fate. 

The Labour Party had a little in- 
nings of its own on a motion of Mr. 
Lawson, Labour Member for Chester- 
le-Street, calling for the annulment 
of the Regulations governing Transi- 
tional Benefit. The amenities of the 
occasion were somewhat marred by 
| Mr. Bevan, who roundly charged the 
Percy family with having “ thriven 
on brigandage.” Captain BouRNE ruled 
‘such remarks as out of order, and 
humour was restored by Mr. LaANsBURY 
recalling the “ great precedent ” of the 
allegations made on a memora 
‘but distant occasion by Mr. LioyD 
GEORGE against the CECILS. 
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PICTURE OF AN 


EVERY AVENUE, 


EMINEN 


Fancy 


EXPLORING 





THIS FREEDOM. 


[To Daphne, with the sincerest sympathy, 
on the refusal of a hard-hearted County 
Council to grant her the permission for which 
she had apparently though unwittingly ap 
pled, to drive a steam-roller. | 


How hard the modern maiden’s lot 
What inhibitions crib and cabin it! 
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And, 


if she’s nothing else to do, 
She flies to China or Peru 


Yet nought her wounded pride can hea 
Nor trifles such as these console her 
Forbidden still to take the wheel 
Of the impetuous steam roller, 
Freedom that such restrictions maim 
Is nothing but an empty name. 


| Block’s hydrant tested (total bag: a | 


| quart of rusty water, three dead newts 


; and what looked like one of Private 
ee 


| Offices we were all on the jump if any- 
one struck a match fifty yards away. 

| The Headquarter Offices is a big 
| block, full of offices, officers, office- 


Barrel's socks), with the result that by | 
| the time we had got to the Headquarter | 





| How oft what looks a wow has got 

When closely viewed, some hidden 
crab in it, 

| And in her sweetest cup, poor kid, 
Surgit amari aliquid ! 


| She seems, I grant it, to possess 

| Of liberty a certain measure, 

| And in deportment, speech and dress 
To do her sovereign will and pleasure 

Yet many a path she fain would choose 


| Is barred by fatuous taboos. 


j 
| On level terms all down the line 
She’s met the male and soundly 
licked him, 
| But chained and fettered still must 
' 
' 
j 


pine, 


Of man-made laws the unwilling 


victim: 


| And youth must still with helpless rage | 


Endure the tyranny of age. 


She sows at will the wildest oats, 
| She swims the Bosphorus or the 
Channel, 
Steers racing-cars or motor-boats, 
Ur hikes in shorts of purple flannel ; 





— 


# |clerks, orderlies and enough military 
FIRE FOR THE GENERAL. | documents and files to organise a aper- 
GENERALS are not what they were.|chase from Havershot to John 0’ 
I mean, in the old days, when a rare and | Groats——which wouldn’t have been a 
valuable officer like a General decided | bad thing to do with them either. Here 
to inspect our barracks, we could|the General went into the matter of 
usually ascertain whether he was the| Fire Orders, He looked all round the 
kind who wanted to find everything just | Adjutant’s office and said suddenly, | 
right, or who wanted to find something |“ What would you do if you had a fire | 
just wrong, or wanted to see soldiers at here now ¢”’ , ie, | i 
| work or at play, or not to see soldiers at| “Try to put it out, Sir?” replied the | 
all: and we could lay our plans accord. | Adjutant briskly. fF 
‘ingly. But nowadays we never know} For a moment it looked like being 
| what they 're going to do next, They ’re| a pretty close thing for the Adjutant. 
They have inhibitions, com- | Luckily he was able to explain that all 
Most difficult | instructions about fires began with that 
| exhortation- ever since Private Butt, 


modern 
plexes and repressions, 


- 


people c ; ; 

We were inspected the other day by | who is not so bright, spent a precious ; 
|General Sir Spurde Feele-Boote. He, | ten minutes trying to get through to the | i 
we at once found, possessed a fire-com.- | barrack fire-brigade office on a defective | t 


plex of such virulence that he should | telephone, while what had begun as a | 
‘have been under treatment by a pyro-| small smoulder developed into a big | 
psye ho-analyst. He buzzed round and bright blaze. 








‘round the barrack fire-station like a| "In the event of fire in this building,” 4 
‘fan round a film-star and patted lengths | began the General again slowly, with 7 
‘of hose and insisted on having ‘C” | the air of one using two-syllable words | | 
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| qualities that had enabled him to re- 
-a human detonation like Colonel 


Howitzer. 


_—he coughed modestly—‘I save the 
_ confidential files.” 


_ ant Holster was orderly officer. He too 


tive of junior officers; for, 


_ questioned by the General, 


| General. 

obvious answer, ‘Pretty 
| quick ones,” and said, “Steps 
' to warn those in the building 
| to get out, Sir.” 


_ those ?”’ pursued the General, 


ster summoned the R.S.M., 
| who entered, saluted like a 


_ cally took charge of the pro- 
“is given by blowing a whistle kept 


| handy in the office.” He half-closed his 


| “On - hearing - repeated - loud - shrill - 


| Oe 

_ the General interjected, “ Where is the 
_ whistle?” you'll see what we were up 
| against. 


_ With the air of one humouring a child 


' had often wondered what the blazes it 
_ was there for anyway. He displayed it 
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to P backward child, “in what manner 
do you warn others?” — 

The Adjutant cast a helpless glance 
round to see if he could see any Fire 
Orders anywhere, then pulled himself 
together and showed a flash of those 


main for two years as Adjutant to 


“T instantly tell the orderly officer 
to deal with the situation, Sir, while’ 


At this point Lieutenant Holster 
began to sidle out of the door. Lieuten- 





to the General, and that, we thought, 
should have settled the matter. 

Unfortunately it didn’t. As I said, 
you never know where you are with the 
modern General. He reached across, 
took it and blew into it... . 

Nothing happened. Not even—t.- 
fortunately—to the whistle. He blew 
again. Still nothing, except a slight 
reddening of the imperial face. The 
whistle seemed to be merely a blank, 

sibly for ceremonial purposes. The 
Adjutant had a go and then passed it 
to Holster. Holster, however, with the 
simple faith of a young subaltern in 
an experienced warrant-officer, simply 
handed it to the R.S.M. 





soon gave us reason to be 
proud of what the manual 
calls the resource and initia- 


detected by the Adjutant and 


he explained that the Orderly 
Officer at once informed the 
R.S.M. (who at the moment 
was just outside the door) 
to take the necessary steps. 
“What steps?” asked the 


Holster choked back the 


“ Well, man, what steps are 


who, had it been a round 
game and he not a General, 
would have been considered 
to be losing all along the line. 
“Have them taken now.” 
With a sigh of relief Hol- 





whole march past and, as 
good R.S.M.’s will, practi- 





ceedings. 








The Professor. “ Writ, | THINK THAT SHOULD BE OF CON- 
| SIDERABLE INTEREST TO THE ARCH-ZOLOGICAL Socrety.” 


____| if he were repelling a hostile 





“The alarm, Sir,” he said benignly, 


eyes and adopted a recitative tone. 


blasts - on - a - whistle -indicative - of- a - 
discovery-of-fire-all - troops-within-ear- 


When I tell you that at this point 


The R.S.M., however, is a great man. 


he unhooked a whistle from a nail on 
the wall, saluted and handed it to 
Holster, who saluted and handed it to 
the Adjutant, who, to tell the truth, 





The R.S.M. blew sharply into it. It 
gave an eerie sort of death-rattle, which 
was an advance on its previous form, 
but as a warning fect, just a mess. 
Anyone within earshot would have 
been more frightened of the whistle 
than the fire. But an R.S.M. is of course 
unconquerable. ‘He took it from his 
mouth, gave it a look before which 
even sergeants have quailed and put it 
back. This time he didn’t just blow; 
he BLEW. 

The death-rattle broke to a gurgle, 
what appeared to be a plug of army 
blanket shot out of the whistle and 
cracked a picture on the wall, and a 
blast like the Penzance Express passing 
& wayside station lifted our caps from 
our heads and burst open the windows. 








The Adjutant grabbed at the papers 


_—_—_———— 
on his desk; Holster nearly burst into 
tears. The General said something in | 
Hindustani. The R.S.M. shook the! 
whistle, wiped it on a khaki silk hand. 
kerchief and returned it m to 
the General. uy 

“Tt seems all right now, Sir,” he said 
simply. toa 

The whistle may have been all right, 
Nothing else was. For where the Gen- 
eral had expected a rush of feet, bugle. 
calls and all the well-organised va ¢ 
vient of a false fire-alarm, nothing but 
a deathly silence still pervaded. the 
office block, broken at last by Private 
O'Jector’s voice from the orderlies’ 
‘room next-door remarking to Private 
—————) Pullthrough, “ And what the 
divil was that?” 

The Adjutant took the 
whistle and blew a command. 
ing series of what the RSM. 
would have called “ repeated. 
| loud-shrill-blasts.” A few 
| repeated loud blasts an. 
swered him from the order. 
lies’ room, coupled with a 
malediction on “them kids 
playing in the road outside,” 

The R.S.M., about to sally 
forth and uphold the honour 
of the regiment, was tr 
strained by the General, who 
in ominous tones asked, 
“And if the whistle is un- 
heeded, what further steps 
are taken?” 

The Adjutant now reeol- 
lected the gist of the orders 
he had drafted some two 
years before and said, “One 
calls ‘Fire!’ Sir.” 

“ Fire!” called the General, 
determined to get to the bot- 
tom of this. He repeated it; 
then he went to the door and 
again shouted “Fire!” very 
loudly several times, just as 





| 
| 





attack in the trenches. Nothing hap- 
pened. We felt miserably that 
he ought to have waited till he 
see the whites of their eyes. 
We did not think the situation could 
possibly have become worse, but it 
From the orderlies’ room next-door 
appeared suddenly Private Pull 
through. In one hand he held some 
crumpled newspaper and a bundle of 
kindling, in the other a coal-scuttle. 
‘Just coming, Sir,” he said affa 
“T’ll have it relaid and going m® 
minute.” ‘ 
True, it had been a chilly epring 
but after that it got very hot. 
General keeps a black list of battalions 
in his command we must now be so high 
up as to be somewhere on the 
page. 
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“GREAT INTEREST WAS SHOWN AT THE OPENING OF THE NEW VILLAGE INSTITUTE AT LITTLE 
ISSEY, WHICH HAS BEEN BUILT AND PRESENTED BY SIR TIMOTHY WEAZEL, M.P., IN THE FRESCOES 
REPRESENTING ‘RURAL LIFE,’ CARRIED OUT BY HIS DAUGHTER, MISS WINIFRED WEAZEL.” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tux Unquier Srrrit” 
(WESTMINSTER). 
Tris is a variation on a theme of 


| MAETERLINCK’s—two souls sundered 


| other. It is a tra 


by fate restlessly groping after each 
tion by JonNn 


Leste Frira of Jean-Jacques Brr- 
_warp’s L’Ame en peine. The Maeter- 


linckian pale wan mysticism always, 


| am afraid, rouses my worst instincts ; 


but I summon my fairmindedness to 
give it unprejudiced attention. 

The play is interesting, almost moving, 
and I think a certain lack of conviction 
is due rather to not very discreet cast- 
ing than to M. Bernarp’s material. 
The translator too has chosen rather 
over-conscientiously to 6 9d a robust 
Anglo-Saxom idiom which doesn’t fit 


| very easily the obviously Latin psycho- 


logy of the characters. 
Marceline (Miss GILLIAN ScaIFE) has 


chosen to drag her husband, Philip 


(Mr. P. Kynaston REEvss), a distin- 
guished and (ex hypothesi) dull engineer, 
to St. Jean de Luz towards the end of 
their honeymoon. ‘‘Why?” asks he. 
“I don’t know; something compelled 


” 


me.” “Ts it not the memory of some 


| former romance?” asks her sympa- 


thetic brother, Robert (Mr. Denys 
BLAKELOCK), who knows a thing or two 


| about her. “And are you happy? 


You know you always liked dark men. 


Philip is a blonde.”. .. And towards the 
_ end of the scene a dark gentleman in a 
| dark uniform arrives to bury himself 











in the Echo de Paris before giving us 
time to realise whether he was the hall- 
porter, the man from Coox’s or an 
under-lieutenant of the Navy. His 
name (the programme informs us) was 
Antoine. The eurtain falls. 
Information gathered: Philip is 
worthy and kind, and Mr. Reeves 
most conscientiously makes him un- 
attractive enough to be quite infuriating 
to a highly temperamental heroine. 
Two years later, in a public garden 
in Paris with a vague rlinckian 
background of trees (an attractive 
setting by Miss Motty Macarrnor), 
Antoine is discussing his unsatisfactory 
career with his friend Lemesle (Mr. 
Guorrrey Toonk). He has just got the 
sack from the Crédit Lyonnais. He 
has no savings and no prospects. But 
his heart is filled with a great hope. He 
is also about to break with his mistress. 
Two months with her is as much as he 
has been able to bear—which surprises 
us rather when we see the young 
woman (most charmingly played b 
Miss CaTHERINA FERRAz; who has bot 
fire and repose). Marceline enters to 
talk to her baby’s nurse. She is (as 
usual) conscious of some compelling 


force. But she and Antoine, naturally, 
do not recognise each other, nor do we 
as yet fully grasp the pattern of the 
piece. Enters a beautifully - dressed 
young man who proposes an opium- 
party a deux to the unhappy Marceline, 
which she accepts among other things. 





IN DARKEST PARIS. 

Lemesle (Mr. Georrrer Toone) to Marceline 
Miss Gittian Scairr). “WHat ABOUT A 
SPOT OF OPIUM TO DISPEL THE GENERAL 
Gloom?” 


-_ 


Several years later. Philip's flat. A 
separation between patient husband 
and distracted wife is impending. 
Brother Robert is called in to hear the 
not unexpected news that Marceline 
has been progressively unfaithful and 





THE UNQUIET WIFE. 
Philip... . Mr. P. Kynaston Reeves. 
Marceline . . Miss Griuian Scatrr. 


difficult, and agrees that the separation 
is inevitable. 

In this scene the fourth wall of the 
house is supposed to be solid but trans- 
parent. A figure passes, tottering, tat- 
tered, emaciated by hunger and cold. 
He leans wearily against the wall. 
From within Marceline is drawn irre- 
sistibly towards the wall at the place 
where the doomed figure stands with- 
out. No illumination is vouchsafed to 








CHARIVARL 


| the mysterious influence that has been 
'so long pursuing her, that has broken 
her life in pieces. She bids her husband 
open the door and across the threshold 
falls the tortured wanderer—dead, 
This, then, at last is the moment of 
‘illumination, And withacry Marceline 
| dies in the arms of her long-suffering hus- 
band. It is a strange obscure tragedy, 
with danger-points which the discre- 
| tion of the players contrived to pass, 
But the burden of the part of Marceline 
‘seemed too heavy for Miss Grii1ay 





a little impatient with the sufferer, as 
no doubt it would have been difficult 
in real life for anyone who had not the 
key to her fate. But it was her business 
to make us agonise with her without 
criticism, to make us understand her 
as a soul tortured by fate rather than as 
the uncontrolled and tiresome invalid 
she appeared. It wasn’t exactly depth 
that was lacking—but tact. 

Mr. RicHaRD SOUTHERN’S Antoine 
was a tragic figure, imaginatively in- 
terpreted, but he had the easier task. 
An interesting if not entirely satis- 
factory presentation of a difficult and 
delicate essay in intangibles. T. 











THE UNEARNED INCOME. 
A Sua@EstTIon FROM INDIA. 


| Tue following letter, which I have 
|just received from my old bearer, 
| Fusaldar, in India, will, I am sure, be 
'read with interest by elderly citizens 
| subsisting, like myself, on so-called un- 
‘earned incomes. Fusaldar writes as 
| follows :-—- 


“T am grieved and pained to depth 
of heart with tale of taxation of un- 
earned income that Babu is telling me. 
Here in this place there is much trouble 
with political wallah and other bad 
business, but nothing like same story 
of torture of Babu is telling me of goings 
on in Blighty. I am hearing of Master 
_and all other poor old Sahib for Blighty 
| reduced to misery and terror on account 
of Chancellor of Exchequer Sahib doing 
‘the fearful draw on his unearned in- 
‘come. Every day Chancellor of Ex- 
‘chequer Sahib is screwing more tax- 
ation and more taxation and leaving 
victim bereft of all hope for making the 
ends meet with all that is left of the 
unearned income. 

“His old Fusaldar is well knowing 
Master will obey it the law unto last 
gasp of his unearned income for benefit 
of country. But this sort of thing can- 
not goon. Day and night there will be 
more screw and fewer income. I am 
therefore racking the brain for finding 
method for salvation of Master. Now 
_ Lam presenting for consideration result 








the suffering woman: she only feels |of painful cogitation. I am assuring 


Scatre. It was difficult for us not to be | 
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Plumber (with dignity, as the lady of 


ALL THE JOKES CONCERNIN’ MY PERFESSION. I'VE GOT ALL ME TOOLS "ERE 





s his work). “ Avourk you spraks, Mum, I’Lu tenn vou L knows 
—I REMAINS TILL I'VE LOCATED THE LEAKAGE 


hous errupl 


| AIN'T GOIN’ BACK FER NOTHIN’ AND I AIN'T GOT NO MATE.” 


Lady. “ BUY THERE'S NOTHING THI 





Master this is last hope for preserving 
comfort of life without doing absolute 
illegal bunk. ) 

“Tam proposing Master will forth- 
with collect complete remainder of all 
unearned income and put it in a bag 
Then Master will engage big lawyer 
Babu for prepare it the grand petition 
Here will be set down awful legal words 
of solemn agreement same like as 
follows :—‘T am herewith handing over 
plain and visible bag of inside of which 
is all my earthly money that will be for 
ever and ever property of Chancellor of 
ExchequerSahib. This Iam do in sober 
senses in consideration of Chancellor of 
Exchequer Sahib will take full charge 
of future life of me and all appertaining 
requirement for maintaining peace and 
comfort and warm clothes for celd 
weather. And after these things are 
accomplished all profit left over will 
remain for Chancellor of Exchequer 
Sahib for benefit of country. And Iam | 


| attaching full list of all things needful 


MATTER HERI You VE COME TO THE WRONG HOUSE.” 








for health of be dy and peace of custom- 
ary life to be taken as part and parcel | ., hb Ret is SEASON. 
of herewith petition.’ | SOCIETY ae ewern to play 

‘‘Now Iam warning Master for make | , opt = a native islands 
it full complete list of all body necessity. ¥ - 7 sever? ~~ erg onres rs td 
| am reminding there is warm drawer | ,,,> ©Xereising in t ° Rel as. 
for cold old leas of Master and emall| What shall we think in Corrie Dhu 
whisky peg for make it sleep, with many | Of penne ge the birches 

e small detail thing, same like hot- a yong 

more amall detail hing, saan | While red and blue 
And every hue 


water-bottle for cold weather bed. | 
Plenty shirt must have Master for} : - : 
' The jerseys light the Larig Gru 
And yodels on Ben Moreare sounding / 


place of such that will never come back | 
from washer man. 

When all will be ready Master will | Yet Sassenachs must pay their bills; 
hire the tumtum and make track for; And, though at first we may be 
bungalow of Chancellor of Exchequer nervous / 
Sahib and will plump on table with bag | At having our eternal hills 
and petition and await helpful conse-| Devoted to this social service, | 
quence. And I am always praying for | We'll suffer anything you please 
Master.” If those who steer the swift toboggan | 
And glide on skis 

It is interesting to speculate on what Will bring bawbees 
would happen if I should walk into the | And spend them on our village teas | 





j 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Treasury some fine morningand “plump| At Inverbreeks and Kinlochlogan. 
on table with bag and petition. 
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BLURBS. | 


Buvres are the brief indications of the contents of books | 
which you usually find printed on the flap of the jacket | 
_ tucked inside the front cover. Sometimes they are written | 
by the author, but more often by the publisher. Publishers | 
have great faith in blurbs, and it certainly is true that a| 
great many more books are sold now than in the days, 
when there were no book-jackets and therefore no blurbs. 
I do not know who first called blurbs blurbs, but he 
_ was incontestably a person of sound judgment, because 
obviously that is what they are, and it would be unthink- 
able to call them anything else. Blurbs are blurbs. __ 

It is interesting to watch the development of blurbs, which 
are continually changing in style owing to evolution and 
the growth of competition among publishers. In dealing 
with this branch of the subject it is necessary to give 
examples. For obvious reasons I cannot quote real blurbs 
of real books, still less real blurbs of imaginary books. I 
am therefore obliged to offer the reader imaginary blurbs 
of real books, which he may (if need be) identify from 
the footnotes. He knows them all. 

There is, for instance, the Blurb Conservative, which is 
still to some extent in use, especially among the older | 
houses and at the University Presses :— 


“The author was a pioneer in this branch of knowledge 
and his work has been carefully revised and brought 
thoroughly up to date. In addition to all that the 
reader will expect to find in a manual of this kind, the 
book ineludes a unique and invaluable collection of 
notes, which no student can afford to ignore, except at 
his peril. ‘Anyone who makes himself master of this 
work,’ said a famous professor to his students, ‘will | 
go far.’ | 


But that was not good enough for an age of popular 
journalism with its stress on “human interest,” and we 
soon had in all its glowing fervour the Blurb Emotional, 
which is still common enough :— 


“Here we have the true fecundity of genius—a work 
more crowded with portraits than Fritu’s famous pic- 
ture of “ Derby Day,’ and yet every character in it is 
a human document. Not since the days of Dickens, 
perhaps not even then, has such a living gallery of 
extraordinary people been presented within the covers | 
of a single book, With marvellous economy of words | 
are they sketched for us, but such is the power of the 
portraiture that we feel we know all about each one, even 
to his haunts as a child and his recreations as a man.” * 


| Came (as a used to say in the sub-titles, those blurbs 

of the silent film)—came the stupendous vogue of the 
detective story and the renaissance of the spirit of inquiry. 
With it arrived the Blurb Enigmatical:— 


“Not in the least the sort of person to be involved in 
the clutches of the law! So you would say of the central 
figure of this book—really the last man you would sus- 
pect! Yet what was this note that he had written in an 
unguarded moment: four words only, looking innocent 
enough, but shown (in a tense trial scene) to be of most 
sinister import? It was a slip of the kind which has 
hanged many criminals. You will follow with bated 
breath his to prison walls. Was he really 
guilty? This is a thriller of a really original kind.” * 


Lately the blurb has shown signs of going full circle 


' Bradshaw's Railway Guide. 
* Who's Who. a 
3 Pickwick 











It is returning to brevity, but (under the influence of 
American cinema publicity) brevity with a punch. We 
have the Blurb Ejaculatory :— 
“Amazing blend of broad comedy—desperate thrills— 
quaint types—religious fervour! 
‘There's red blood in this racy rough-hewn epic of 
a passionate adventure!” * 
I should like to add that the blurb on the jacket of my 
own forthcoming book was not written by me: it was 
written by the publisher. It belongs to Class Three. 








THE MUFFIN-MAN. 


[The entire or partial disappearance of muffins and the muffin. 
man is a matter of present discussion.] 

DuLL was the afternoon, the time November: 
IT sat alone and let my fancies brood 

While murmuring, “I remember, I remember,” 
As people do when in that kind of mood; 

I dreamed of catches that I hadn’t caught, of | 
Old stabbing snubs, of legacies I’d missed, 

Of repartees, alas, too lately thought of, 
And girls who'd turned me down, a lengthy list. 


Though at my best a cheerful soul and sprightly, 
As you'll have gathered, things were far from well, 

When round the corner—did I hear it rightly ‘— 
Floated the tinkle of a tiny bell; 

And there, in all his old half-ghostly splendour, 
O pale survivor of an earlier day— 

Came ringing down the street a muffin vendor, 
White, with miraculously-balanced tray. 


O muffin-man, clad all in snowy cotton, 
Whose angel shape stole on us like a song 

Out of the dusk in days well-nigh forgotten 
On Thursday afternoons, unless I’m wrong; 

© dear to adults and by children cherished, 
Autumnal visitant of that glad past, 

I thought that you and all your kind had perished, 
And here you are again. Are you the last ! 


Are you unique, a thing without a rival, 
Like the last dodo left to moult alone ? 
Are you the herald of a new revival ? 
Will others follow when the way is shown? 
Our winter streets have long been dull without you; 
Our winter teas are something drear and cold; 
There was romance in those old days about you; 
Men shun the muffin nowadays, I’m told. 


Listen, O people, while I sound the trumpet 
For this good man and his attractive ware ; 
Not that I bother much about the crumpet ; 
That you can do without, for all I care; 
But for his pride, the crisp and crusted muffin, 
Hot, ay, but easy—buttered, but genteel— 
Long were the day for one to say enough in 
Praise of that adjunct to our lighter meal. 


So, friend, pass on. And may your tray be emptied | 
With expedition; may you come again; 
In me you see a man remote, untempted ; 
I know not butter, wherefore I refrain. 
Mine is a life of stern unbending rigour; 
Oh, man of muffins, what it is to be 
Keen, as I am just now, about one’s figure; 
I may not yield—well, at the outside, three. 
Dum-DeM. 


al 








* Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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One o'clock and a frosty niaht ! 







\nd the blue coke-flame in the cresset quivers, 
\nd a homeless man would be glad to light 
On any bed were it but the river's; 









For jobs are few and the sinews slack 
And hope as numb as the heart is chilly; 
Will it end witl leap that’ll break, alack! 






The pool that’s black and the water stilly ? 






, 


And the dandy topers too full of tipple 
In a hackney-carriage go roaring home 
Beyond the bridge and the river’s ripple; 
Small heed they give to a man’s accost, 
Too soon to fill with their own remorses— 
The leve of a woman they snatched and lost, 
Or a fiver tost to the fickle horses. 
















Three lock and the pools are froze ! 
And the blind street-hawker goes homeward tapping, 
And the wheels are still and the lamplight shows 






Against the wharfage the waters lapping ; 
And thieves are busy where no light flares, 

And silent rovers beset the thievers 
About the wharves and the river-stairs 

To rake the lairs of the inland reivers. 






Four o’clor i and the pools are set 

As the waggons rumble to Covent Garden, 
With horses steaming from coats of sweat 

And wheels that splinter the pools that harden. 
Some rustic woman now wakes to rue 

The home she left and the straw-wove litter 
For gauds and guineas and men untrue— 

A moth that flew to the London glitter. 


Five o'clock and the frost is black ! 

And a thief goes by and a Charley follows 
With a noiseless foot on the felon’s track 

As wave dogs wave in the dark arch-hollows; 
And cocks awake as the day steals in, 

While, unrelenting and unforgiving, 
At peep of day must the fight begin 

For man to win or to lose his living. 





|) Sree 
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OUR COMPLEAT MOTORIST MAKES A HAPPY CAST. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


From ERRAND-BOY TO ARTIST. 


Mr. R. H, Morrram’s delightful and original study of 
John Crome of Norwich (LANE, 12/6) is at once more and 
less than a critical biography. Seldom has a famous painter 
been treated to less appraisement of the auctioneering 
cast; still more seldom os the atmosphere in which he 


_ became what he was been more sensitively discerned. The 
| book’s omissions are striking. There is only one reproduc- 
_ tion of a picture by Crome, and that is reproduced because 
| by unique exception it contains groups of figures. Instead 


| we have four portraits of the artist (Opre’s and Corman’s 


among them) and views of his Norwich ranging from a 
contemporary oil-painting of his birthplace to a modern 


_ photograph of his windmill. Mr. Morrram is out to prove 


that CroME is important because he was provincial, th 
perfectly contented citizen of eighteenth-century Norwiclf 


| —a city extraordinarily isolated in space and temper, yet 
| a city so cultivated that its painter never sold or needed 


| so and sup 
, GURNEYS— 


to sell many pictures outside it in his lifetime. Un- 
doubtedly he bartered his canvases against a wine-bill or 
mented his income by teaching the young 

ETH Fry among them. But his career 
as an artist was short. Surgeon’s errand-boy, coach-painter, 
sign-painter, he was still painting signs in 1803, and he died 
in 1821. Mr. Morrram sees in Crome’s immunity from 
“education,” an advantage only just less great than his 
inheritance of Norwich—thatched inns, wherries, Mouse- 


_ hold Heath and all. And I think Mr. Morrra is right. 


Sea Batt ies. 
His subject being the work of the destroyers in the War, 


“ TaFFRAIL ’—himself a distinguished destroyer officer— 
could scarcely have chosen a better title than Endless Story 
(HoppER AND SrovenTon, 21/-). For the material from 
which his admirable book is drawn is a continuation of the 
gallant deeds of that long line of sea captains of the past 
who have so arduously, so devotedly built up the traditions 
of the Royal Navy. All the glamour, all the high adven- 
ture of war is between its covers, as well as its monotony 
and its irremediable wreckage. Those urgent, stabbing 
night actions in the Dover Straits, that desperate game of 
blind man’s buff which was the destroyers’ share of Jutland, 
the almost incredible mixture of cool ee and frightful 
hazard which made Zeebrugge the finest feat of arms in 
Naval history, are all recorded, together with the icy misery 
of winter gales and the imminence of death from mine, 
torpedo or shipwreck. The Navy’s work at the Dardan- 
elles, its never-ceasing war with the U-boat, every activity 
in the Seven Seas are described with a clarity as valuable 
as it is rare. An appendix gives the name and a short 
specification of all destroyers that were afloat during the 
War, arranged in their various classes. It is a pity that 
the line drawings in the text fall so far below the standard 
set by Mr. Cuarves Pears in his excellent frontispiece. 


Tue Primrose Way. 


Between the days of that first Ladas, who started in the 
Derby of 1869 at odds of 66 to 1 and finished last, incident- 
ally occasioning his ambitious owner’s being sent down from 
Oxford, and the second Ladas, who won the same classic 
event amid scenes of unexampled enthusiasm, there 
stretched twenty-five years of rough-and-tumble politics— 
Home Rule and Egypt and again Home Rule—which had, 
surprisingly as it seemed, turned the adventurous under- 
graduate into an incidental Prime Minister. In his very 
brilliant biography, Lord Rosebery (MuRRAY, 42/-), the 
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| 
| 


| far more lovable than has been ordin- 


| unequalled powers of oratory in con 


| 


| 
; 


| spited. Lord CREWE’s book, though 


| 


| velopment, falls short (gaining, I think, 
| in literary value for the failure) of acom 


| MAN AND HALL, 7/6) is unsatisfactory 





| his withdrawals. Perhaps after all the 








| Marquess of Crewe tries hard, with 


skill and sympathy and not a little help 
from Mr. Punch, to render the most 
enigmatic figure of modern English 
Parliamentary history into terms that | 
may be understood by readers of news- | 
papers who think without too much 
refining that a politician should either 
be a politician or not. In the end he 
makes his hero brilliant, versatile 

witty, literary, spiritual, sporting—al 

most any good thing you please—and 


arily conceived, but certainly not in- 
telligible. The possession of almost 


junction with a sense of humour and a 
natural distaste for political life remains 
insufficient to explain his silences and 


times were out of joint and he cursedly 


it places Lord RosEeseEry high in states 
manship and patriotic wisdom, most of 
all in the sphere of sane Imperial de- 


plete solution of the personal problem 
A Porson Case. 

There is no clinching reason why Mr 

STEPHEN McKenna should not intro 

duce a working scheme for the abolition 


of capital punishment as the motive of 
a “thriller.” Yet Beyond Hell (Cuap- 


precisely for this reason—that it seems 
to promise genuine if incidental light 
on a genuine problem and ends by 
sacrificing the problem to its sensa- 
tional apparatus. The trouble with 
murderers when you come to classify 
and dispose of them is that some are 
professionals and some the merest 
amateurs. Tony Druid (I never got 
quite hardened to his patronymic’s sug- 
gestion of mistletoe) was of the latter 
class. True, he poisoned the seducer of 
his one-time fiancée, Clare Frensham, 
with considerable dexterity. But he was 
a medical student and his use of a poison 
unknown to the average répertoire was 


his undoing. He found himself on Sun- THE RUDDY THING 
hi loing. He f i} lf on Su r 


day Island, that pleasant if remote spot | = <= 
in the South Seas to which the international humanity of 
1940 consigned its murderers ; and shortly afterwards his old 
tutor, Professor Dixon, accompanied by Clare herself, turned 
up toinvestigate the working of the system. It is the obvious 
absurdity of the system that queers Mr. McKenna’s pitch; 
a large measure of ostensible liberty, with scientific surveil- 
lance @ la JuLES VERNE and brutal punishments for the 
recalcitrant. The inevitable mutiny, taken by itself, is as 
exciting a page of fiction as I could w ish to encounter. The 
prologue and epilogue are considerably enlivened by clever 
characterisation; but the one strikes me as promising too 
much and the other as performing too little. 


THE PsycHoLtocy oF MIRIAM 


I wish I had had the pleasure of reading the whole of 
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Patriotic Smash 


-and-Grab Man. “ Wet, I’ve cur me ‘anp; I'M PINCHED—a«¥ 
aw’r even Barrisa!” 





Miss Dorotuy Ricnarpson’s “ Pilgrimage” series, of which 
Dawn’s Left Hand (DuckwortH, 7/6) is the latest ** Chapter- 
volume.” I might then have been able to give a clearer 
idea of Miriam; but I am not very sure about this, for I 
fancy it would in any case be as difficult to describe her as 
it is to tell the character of one’s most intimate friends to 
acquaintances. To me (I stress the pronoun, because | am 
writing in ignorance of the earlier books) she is a mysterious 
and elusive person, and yet the author has so quickened 
her that I never, from the first opening of the covers, felt 
that I was reading a book, but rather that I was an intruder 


in the presence of someone remote only by reason of her | 


private affairs, intimate because of her awareness of life 
and her capacity for clarifying and sharing her thoughts 
about it. There are scarcely any events in the chapter, 























| in full blaze, so that even the remem 


| Xanadu ; 
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which is purely an adventure in thought. Miriam meets 
a few people, talks to a few , remembers a few people 
and many places, but all recollections are true and 
lovely, as, for ess te , this: “It was strange eee no 
childhood memory of spring ; nothing inmemory but summer 

hia a sight of anemones 
in woods and of cowslip balls tossed from sister to sister, 
crushed, giving out their small warm scent, were surrounded 
not by a spring scene but by summer in full bloom.” The 
book is one to read with thankfulness over and over again. 


Sixreen Tevciers, One TAe. 


In the introduction to The Fothergill Omnibus (EYRE AND 
Srorriswoopk, 8/6) the editor writes : “Some years ago 
« plot came into my head, and it became a habit of mine 
to ask authors to write it into a bog 
“A man gets into 
know and finds romance in it. Then he sees a girl, falls in 
love with her in the ordinary way, marries her and drops | 


Here is the plot: | 
nce with a woman he doesn’t | 


| her family are all, to her, brilliant, wise and high-minded: 
such fragments of their talk as come to her are beautifully 
translated. She is content, and it is not until, at nineteen, 
she meets Noel Carstairs, a young politician with a future, 
that she begins to desire more actual contacts. Noel also 
desires them for her and, being accustomed to his own 
way, accomplishes her cure and marries her out of hand, | 
Then comes Clare's disillusionment. She discovers that | 
there are basenesses and stupidities in the world of which 

she had not dreamed, and that even her wonderful Noel 

|has feet of clay. When, after a year, with the coming of | 
her baby comes a renewal of deafness, she is quite happy | 
to return to her old fairyland. Mrs. Rea has written a | 
singularly delicate and appealing little story. 





Devicate Essays. 
Offerings to Friends (Country Lire, 7,6) is happily | 
named, for all of these essays are dedicated either to the 
memory of Mr. Anronto pE NAVARRO’s friends or to those 





the academic corre- 
spondence. Happiness, 
then friction. He writes 
again to the unknown 
woman and finds con- 
solation till by an acci- 
dent it is discovered 
that the married couple 
are writing to one an- 
other.” Now, as Mr. 
GERALD GovuLD points 
out in the preface, 
“technical difficulties 
leap to the eye,” but in 
spite of this and 
although most of the 
correspondents are al- 
lowed to have type- 
writers or to be ambi- 
dextrous, Mr. Forurr- 
GILL’s collection is free 
from monotony. Mr. 
GeraLD BuLietrtT has 
written a story of 
iss Mar- 
GARET KENNEDY in 
avoiding the present 
also avoids mechanical gi 
aid, and Miss Repecca West leaves the plot alone until she 
is nearly at the end of her long story. I think the best in 
the book, ibly because it is happier than most of the | 
others, is Mr. Epwarp Suanks’ “ Variation,” but his level | 
is nearly reached by Miss Heten Sowpson, Mr. G. K. 
CuEsTEerTON and Mr. J.C.Squmer. Undergraduates, schoo!- 
boys, mediums, clerks and agents are among the heroes of 
« book which is interesting not only as an experiment but 
because it contains at least sixteen really first-class stories. 


GET IT ENLARGED ?”” 











A Dear Heroine. 


It is perhaps worth noting, as one of the minor curiosities 
of literature, that whereas the novelists and dramatists 
always accord to blindness its proper tragic status, they most 
often treat the deaf as figures of fun. Yet it is a moot point 


_ which of the two afflictions is the more grievous. Mrs. 


_ deafness of her charming 


Lorna Rea does not subscribe to that heartless ano 


ly; 
nevertheless it is not as traged we & 


a 8 she envisages the 
young embridge, The Happ 
Prisoner (HEINEMANN, 5/-). Losing her hearing at the 
age of thirteen, Clare withdraws into an ideal world of her 


_ own where everything is couleur de rose. The friends of 








Mr. Bullion. ““Yues, | raHinx rr’s QUITE GOOD OF ME; BUT OF COURSE 
It’s TOO SMALL. Now CAN YOU TELL ME A GOOD PLACE WHERE I CAN 


ee ee eee: ene: living, - eee 
| selection of subject Mr. 
| DE NAVARRO has spread 
| his net so far and wide 
that it is no easy task 
| to pick out the gems of 
|his collection. But to 
‘my mind “ Keep My | 
Memory Green,” which 
is dedicated to LEONARD 
BoRWICK, is perfect 
both in its reticence and 
its revelation. Over and 
over again, however, 
| Mr. pRB NAVARRO shows 
a delicate discrimina- 
tion in his choice of 
words and a real sense 
|of form. Whether he is 
giving us samples of his 
|} humorous observation, 
such as * Venice” and | 
“The Air-Gun,” or de- | 
fending Oberammergau 
}against ill - considered | 
| accusations, or—in ade- 
lightful essay—writing | 
Hct of *‘ Wild-Flowers,” he | 
is first, last and all the time an artist who is intensely 
alive to the beauty of the English language. 








A Lapy Leatonary. 


Sowing Glory (Joun Murray, 7/6) is, we are informed, 
based on the anonymous memoirs and diary of an English- | 
woman who served in the French Foreign Legion. This | 
|material has been edited by Mr. P. C. Wren, but “the | 
| actual facts, incidents, adventures, memories, descriptions, | 
tales and stories are those of ‘Mary AMBREE.’ ” Of course 
I accept these statements as true, but what seems to me of 
at least equal importance is the fact that Mr. WreEN has 
made a most readable story from the data provided for him. 
Without being particularly interested in the girl who 
masqueraded as a man I was richly entertained by the 
stories told by some of her companions, especially by Pere 
Cocteau. The book brings us to the day when the girl and 
Terence Hogan, who knew and respected her sex, had served 
two-and-a-half years in the Legion. ‘‘* Half-time!’’’ quoth 
Hogan. *** Vive la France !’” So presumably we may expect 
a further instalment of these adventures from the pen of 
an editor so excellently equipped for the task. a 
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Pusuic bathing facilities in Lenin 
grad are officially reported to be dis 
graceful. The question arises: Does 
Leningrad need a Lansbury ? 

* * 

The mysterious explosions and vibra 
tions which were heard in Holland ars 
now attributed to the:reactions of the 
Dutch growers to the news that the 
British Government was imposing 
tariffon bulbs. , , 

* 

A daily paper has stated that foreign 
States are in default to us to the tun 
of £3,000,000,000, Such astronomi« 
figures should be given the monetary 


value of “‘light-pounds,” at the present 
rate of exchange. 
es 
Mr. J. A. SPENDER 
recalls that in the 
forties frequent Cob- 


denite meetings packed 
a London Opera House 
an audience that 
never bored or 
lukewarm. Lord and 
Lady SNOWDEN are be- 
l 
' 


with 
was 


ieved to be convinced, 
iowever, that present 


day audiences prefer 
opel * * 
ok 

The flat which Mr. 

Joun MASEFIELD has 


taken in Bloomsbury is 
described as a pied-a- 
teri We should never 


have suspected our 

Porr LAUREATE of 

having even one foot 

on the ground. in? 
* * , ; 


Balloonists who are 
preparing to explore the stratosphere 
hope to obtain data which will de 
whether the Universe its in 
course of construction or demolition 
In the meantime it has been decided to 
take the risk of proceeding with build 
ing operations at the Marble Arch 

* * 


termine 


* 
Mr. Justice MeRepirH having en 
visaged the day when roulette will b 
played by wireless, it is felt that it will 
not be long now before our heavy 
weight boxing champions will do thet 
fighting through the post. 

* * 


It is hoped that the statement of 
Dr. T. E. Lawson, that man contains 
enough fat to°*make seven bars of soap, 
will not lead to women having thei 
husbands melted down on washing 

| day Ss. 


* * 
a 
America’s latest contribution to a 
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great game is a musical golf-ball whieh | A contemporary urges.that there 
whistles, thus enabling a player to find | should be an end of. jokes about the 
it when lost. At the same time we | meanness of Scotsmen. 
should hate to have a ball which. just | economic 
when it was resting on the tee, started 


singing “I Wonder if You'll Miss Me | 


In view of the 
situation we suggest a 
moratorium. e * 
* 
Sometimes Wooden turkeys, we learn, are used 
|}in demonstrations of the art of carving. 
We understand that the sponsors of | We ourselves have had experience of 


* * 
By 


recently-inaugurated Under Forty | wooden *‘drum-sticks.” 

Movement have envisaged the possi- | as 
bility of having an overwhelming} ‘Waits have different methods,” 
majority of women-members says a writer. The most profitable, 
+ * perhaps, is to knock at a door and 
\ gossip-writer says he meets a lot | then, for a consideration, offer not to 

of well-known people who never dream | sing. e¢ 

r one mot who he really is. It is s 
omforting to know that celebrities do English rabbit farms produce about 


il sleep one hundred and fifty thousand skins 
a year. This must bea 
comforting thought for 
Mffy)) 2d 3 Daig | nervous seals, 
=x * 
It is said that many 
LM a hy | jazz refrains are directly 
| inspired by the songs of 
ithe American negro 
cotton-pickers. Kindly 
|Nature prov ides an 
| antidote in the form of 
ecotton-wool, 
29 
A Hampstead cat has 
returned home after an 
} absence of three years. 
Weadvocate the charit 
able assumption that 
| the creature was suffer- 
ing from loss of memory 
* * 
Orange-red is recom- 
|mended as the 
colour for the face in a 
fog. Our suggestion is 
'that complexion spec- 
sronlagesesiaiueias deans ialists should introduce 
\ famous German chemist hopes to! the luminous dial. 


best 


NEVER 


EVEN 


* * 


iy pie TO MaKe synthetic meat out of | * 
wood. This should be a great improve-| It appears from an American writer 
mel t] ld-fashioned boarding-| that it is not true that sailors have a 
house - | s method of making] sweetheart in every port. In these hard 
eaks « | times of course they can only afford to 
*9 | have one in every other port. 
Certa I educationists disap- +* 
prove of “foreign games,” such as| A certain high-spirited girl has the 
football and cricket. Pupils will now | habit of using her friends’ names tem- 
ve to be rebuked on the grounds} porarily. The only cure seems to be for 
that tl ) ‘isn’t hurley.” her to take a man’s permanently. 
_" as 
\ doctor has stated in giving evidence Members of a Kent choir have sung 
that the fumes of alcohol from hot! carols for twenty years running. This 
paint would be very slow in producing | is the safest way to sing them. 


intoxication This accounts for the | *. , 

rarity of hot-paint addicts | We read of a bishop who is an expert 
Pee amateur conjurer, We should like to 

see him produce rabbits from his mitre. 
* * 


* 
Lady we are told, is taking 
the unusual course of bringing out a sits + s 
book without a title. It is, of course,| ‘Criminal Buys Plane. 


quite enough that the authoress has one. | up to no good. 


He will be 


AA 








ee a eS ee 


peer 


en en eae 
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LOW FINANCE. 
“Tue pound has fallen again,” I said 


gloomily. 
“Why?” asked Monica. 
I was ready for that; I had asked 
Bannister the same question. 
“Foreign bears,” I answered. Ban- 
nister had explained at somewhat 
greater length, but that was the salient 
voint. 
,' “What fun!” said Monica. “What 
have the foreign bears been doing?” 
‘They ‘ve been selling sterling. When 


a commodity”—TI paused to recollect 








Bannister’s exact words—‘‘when a 
commodity is no longer in demand, 
when in fact people wish to get rid of 
it, naturally its value drops.” 

‘But why,” asked Monica, “should 
the horrid foreign bears want to get rid 
of our nice pounds?” 

“Ah!” T answered, quoting rashly, 
“they are reckoning on the pound 
sinking even lower, and so they are 
selling sterling they don’t 80 as 
to be able to buy it back later at a 
cheaper rate and profit by the differ- 
ence. 

‘In that case,” said Monica, eagerly 
seizing her opportunity, “the pound 
goes down because people are selling 
it and they’re selling it because it’s 
going down?” 

Now I am sure Bannister would 
have had some answer to that. He 
would have talked about “equities” 
and “bears rushing to cover,” which 
must be a thrilling sight, but to me 
Monica’s remark seemed __ perfectly 
justified. I would have to ask Bannister 
the next day in the club-house. In the 
meantime, ceudeen: I could not allow 
my prestige to be undermined in this 


| manner. 


My dear,” said loftily, “you can’t 
expect me to explain the whole sys- 
tem of banking and finance in a few 
minutes.” 

“I don’t,” answered Monica rudely. 
As a matter of fact I don’t think any- 
one really knows how or why the pound 
behaves as it does. I expect that there’s 
some little man in a black coat whose 


| job is to push it up and down so as to 


cause excitement and give you and 
Bannister something to talk about in 
the bar besides golf. I wonder if he’s 
paid for it? He can’t be paid in pounds 
or he wouldn't let them go down.” 

“You seem unaware,” I said coldly, 
“of the seriousness of the situation. 
Things are very bad indeed.” 

“They always are. I wonder how 
low the pound will-actually go?” 

‘That depends,” I said as Bannisteri- 
ally as 1 could, “on the balance of 
trade and—er—things.” 

And then Monica, though remaining 





as disrespectfully flippant as ever, 
accidentally hit upon what, I feel 
certain, is the key to the whole position. 

“Perhaps,” she remarked thought- 
fully, “the pound will eventually. go 
down to nothing.” 

For a moment I did not realise the 
full significance of this suggestion; 
then with a hoarse cry I bounded from 
my chair. 

“ Kureka !” I cried—*‘or rather you 
reka. We will save England!” 

“What in the name of ?” began 
Monica; but I silenced her with a 
lordly gesture. 

“When other currencies fell,” I 
continued, ‘the thing was not carried 
to its logical extreme. When the mark 
stood at billions the Germans should 
have let it drop still lower. Do you 
remember that thing one learnt in 
‘maths’ that looked like an ‘8’ on its 
side? It was called ‘infinity,’ and one 
was assured that it was both larger 
than the largest number in existence 
and smaller than the smallest. If only 
we can get the pound down to infinity 
we shall be the richest nation in the 
world.” 

I strode to my desk and extracted 
pen, ink and paper. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Monica, her voice hushed with awe. 

“T am going to write to the CHan- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER,” | replied, 
“and point out that the only chance 
for England is for the pound to be 
brought down, or up, for it is the same 
thing, to infinity. It will be the duty 
of every patriotic Englishman to sell 





sterling until not a penny is left. We'| 


must inaugurate a great ‘ Buy Foreign’ 
campaign. We must insist on goods 
being dumped in all our ports and we 
must export absolutely nothing. Only 
by these drastic measures can the 
pound be saved.” 

My eyes shone, for I foresaw now an 
amazing revival of England’s pros- 


A LAY. 


{“ A British hen is just as capable of busi. 
ness as a Danish, Russian or Chinese hen,” — 
Sir Hever Paox Crorr as reported in Sunday 
Paper.] 

Now then, 

You British hen! 

Let the lean Cochins and the Dane. 
birds scuffle 

In dusty débris; let the Soviets ruffle 

Dishonoured feathers. Up! you British 
fowl, 

Don’t be an owl! 

Big Business begs 

For bigger brighter eggs 

For us to tackle. 

Don’t cut the cackle— 

Sweet lay, succeeding lay— 

And do not lay away. 


extol 

And anxious curates praise your 
perfect whole. 

Daily 

Gaily 

Seek out your nest among the all- 
British hay 

And lay and lay and lay and lay and 

lay! 

| Brave bird, 

| Be not deterred 

| Though the unpatriotic grocer juggles 

With Eastern ovals, oniy fit for 
struggles— 

Electioneering bombs, not good for 
food. 

So do not brood 

Nor do a moult, 

Dear egg-producing poult! 

But back our gamble; 

| Lay us eggs to seramble, 

| And we will also lay 

Long odds that you can pay. 

| Now you shall lay fit food for us to eat, 

| Not foreign eggs that know not when 

they ‘re beat. 

| Sweetly, 

| Meetly 








een 


“ie ; | 
This is your hour! Now shall the world | 





perity, and I envisaged the wonderful | Greet the nest-egg in your accustomed | 
day when, taking up my evening news- | way, | 
| And lay and lay and lay and lay and 


‘paper, I would read :— 


HOW THE POUND IS FARING 


TO-DAY. 
Previous 
Par. Close. To-day, 
New York. 4.86 2/3 0.0034 © 
Paris . » 124.21 0.3/97 w 
Berlin . . 20.43 0.015 ow 


“In the meantime,” said Monica, ‘I 
don’t mind helping you to do your bit 
by buying up all your pounds at ten 
shillings apiece.” 








“There is a great deal of very ill-organized 
Chinese banditry in the neighbourhood.” 
Daily Paper. 
This slur on Oriental methods may do 
a little to relieve the depression in 
Corsica. 





SAA I ciabiniiieestintiin 





| Stay in Britain! 
“Winter at WHIPSNADE.” 
Daily Paper. 
So far our offer of masquerading as a 
duck-billed platypus has been coldly 
received by the authorities. 


From Bad to Worse? 
“Trappe FoLLows THE PHONE.” 
Post Office Obliteration. 
“|. the Countess of ——, who was with 
a merry party, wore nothing to indicate that 
she is the holder of four Scottish titles. 
Daily Paper. 
How would you show it if you had five 
Scottish titles ? 








—_——macm 
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“J say, I’m MOST AWFULLY SOoRRY—HONESTLY, | QUITE THOUGHT YOU WERE CHAUFFEURS.” 








GRUMBY’S BOOK. 


Grumby wrote a book. It was a big 
book. A long book. A book about 
baths. He called it The Bath Habit. A 
man of ingenious and fertile mind, he 
could have written easily enough a very 
different book. He might have written 
the sort of book which begins— 


“My first recollection is the stiff 
rustling of my Aunt Marion’s bom- 
bazine gown and the jet bugles with 
which it was so lavishly sewn. How 
| hated that gown! And yet there 
was fascination as well as repulsion 
in playing with the jet beads. . . .” 


and thus working on through various 


complexes, fixations and repressions | used 


somehow gives the reader the impres- 
sion that Aunt Marion's black loos. 
bazine gown formed a dark motive 


_ throughout his strange erotic career, 


Or he might have written yet one 


_ more war-book, from the point of view 


_ of a member of the sanitary 


uad, Or 


a book whitewashing the EROR 


| Domrrtan and showing that his foibles 


(much exaggerated but described in 
considerable detail) were merely the 
playful impulses of a likeable and in 
many ways pure-minded man. 





But he preferred to tackle baths. 
His work took him five years to 
prepare. He traced the bath from its 
earliest Pheenician origins in the ruins 
of Baalbek to its existence as a flour- 
ishing institution in the home of the 
humblest American artisan. He dealt 
with the Homeric baths which revived 
Ulysses after his toil on the sea, and 
with the influence of the bath on the 
decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
He challenged the conclusions of 
revious historians on the origin of the 
Jer of the Bath, admitting the 
symbolic ceremony to be the only 
occasion on which a medieval knight 
underwent the process of cleansing, 
but denying that any form of soap was 
e was eloquent on the great 
bathless period of English history 
which apparently existed, save for the 
ceremony described above, from the 
time of the departure of the Romans 
till the beginning of the reign of QuEEN 
Victoria. He showed how many of 
our noblest and most manly qualities 
had been built up during a period, 
probably by reason of a 
continued abstention from the tub. 





<= | 
Roman Empire, and was even now in | 
abeyance, was beginning to recover her 
former prestige, while the great Nordic 
centres of bath-worship were plunged | 
into moral and possibly even into | 
financial decay. There were chapters | 
on famous baths of history : on the bath 
given by Andromache to her husband, 
Hector, on his return from battle; on 
the less agreeable bath given by Cly- 
temnestra to Agamemnon; on the 
great bath of AncuimEDEs, from which 
the scientist left shouting ‘“ Zureka !” 
and ran dripping, without his peplos, 
through the town, sure that he had 
discovered for all time the secret prin- | 
ciples of hydrostatics; on the bath 
of Marat and on NAPOLEON'S passion | 
for the bath. He wrote of the strigil, | 
the loofah and the sponge. : 
There were many excellent plates in 
the book, showing, for instance, Venus 
arising from the foam, Hylas and the 
nymphs, Narcissus, Poppea bathing 
in the milk of asses, the interior of the 
pump-room at Harrogate, the facade 





of the municipal baths at Hoxton, | 
eriod, of | portraits of eminent modern persons 
‘undergoing Turkish baths, mud-baths | 


It was, you see, a provocative book. | and pine-baths, together with diagrams 
He showed how Italy, where the bath| of the action of the shower, the spray, 


had never be 





. : 


en popular since the | the waste-pipe and the plug. There were 
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notes on the vapour baths of the ancient 
Scythians, which caused them to ery 
aloud for joy, and on the electric and 
sun-ray baths of the latter-day Eng 
lish, which cause them to cry aloud for 
pain. There were psycho-analytical 
notes also on melody in the morning 
bath, or bath-song. 

Little was omitted from the book 
which could possibly have been called 
germane to its mighty theme. It cost 
thirty shillings. It would be, Grumby 
hoped, the publishing event of the 
season, It contained a witty yet dig 
nified preface written by the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Water Board 

At the end of two months Grumby 
had received the following correspond 
ence on the subject of his sensational 
work 


Dear Str,—Forgive my inquiring 
but aren't you the O, H. Grumby who 
was in the Lower Fourth with me at 
Barchester? I saw your name in a 
publisher's advertising list and thought 
it must be the same. If it is, you may 
like to know that The Stinker is still 
alive. L saw him down at Bognor last 
summer looking as fat and as funny 
Yours faithfully 

J.C. BAYNES 


ever 


Dear Str,—-Now is the time of vear 
when leaves, twigs, feathers and other 
detritus are apt to choke pipes 
gutters and seriously interfere with the 
free play of the drainage system in 
If you will sign the attached 
form we shall be happy to send our 
skilled representatives with long ladder 
to make a thorough oyerhaul of y 
roof and waste drainage, etc 

We are, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
BLOTTO AND 


und 


general, 


yu 


BROWN 


My DEAR OrLANDO,— Your aunt tell 
me that you have written a book, | 
have not seen it, but Iam glad to have 
this evidence that you 
your time to more serious work than 
mere journalism. 

Your ever affectionate 
UNCLE CEORGE 


are devoting 


Lady Martlet would be very grateful 
if Mr. O. H. Humfry would send an 
autographed copy of his new book 
Bath and its Environs, to be sold at 
the Monster Bazaar which she is 
organising in aid of the Gloucestershire 


Mental Home. Many other well-known | 


| authors have promised to co-operate 


| and help is most urgently required for | 


this great cause. 


Sir,—On turning over the pages of 
The Bath Habit in my bookseller’s the 

| other day, I noticed on p. 347 that you 
| fall into the vulgar error of spelling 
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¥ va “ 
-* J 5 
t Play My WIFE THREATENS TO LEAVE ME Fe L poN'? CHUCK GOLF. 
i Pla [HAT SOUNDS SERIOUS,” 
} t Play It senious. I SHALL MISS HER.” 


for 10 in the 


relinquish,” with an e after the r, as 
though it were ‘‘forego,” in the sense of 
preced And that at a time 


when the purity of the English lan- 


too 


ruage should be paramount 
| hope this grave error will be cor- 
ted in subsequent editions. 


rec 
Yours truly, 

Auaustus Rarcuett, O.B.E. 

/ rom The I mpe rial Pre SS Culling 


Agency. 
Tur SCRUTATOR. 
We have received also The Bath 
Habit, by O. H. Gruppy (Doulton and 
Clay, pp. 640. 30/- net). , 


But that was all EVOE. 


ense of “‘abandon,” or 


| The New Dialling System in Sussex. 


“The cubhunting season has been good 
|with the Kast Sussex. Cubs seem be 


| plentiful and most of last season's followers 
| have turned out, with some new faces among 
| them.” — Weekly Paper. 


| a 


to 


“Gin Wao Swam Bosrnonvus To 
Manny Dirvomart.” 
Daily Paper. 
She might have got to the ceremony 
| more comfortably in a speed-boat. 


| ‘ Fish similar to the haddock which have 
received the same preparation as haddocks 
| are to be dutiable as haddocks.” 


| French Customa Decixion in Official Paper, 
J 


iMr. Albert Haddock has been duly 
| warned, 
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IN SANTA RICA, 
1.—Tue Survey Sarr. 

Santa Rica, which, as you may or 
may not know, is one of those joyous 
Latin republics in Central America, 
now owns a survey-ship, The President 
of Santa Rica—this year’s model, last 
year’s having been spoilt during a 
demonstration —is a -ahead old 
brigand, and no sooner had he heard 
of the existence of such vessels than 





Hall, but an affair of bunting and poles 
mounted on a floating platform and so 
designed as to be visible to the naked 
theodolites of the inland hills. Once 
placed in the required position, weights 
and sea-anchors were to be employed 
to make absolutely certain that it did 
not drift. Privately he had determined 
after the first interview that nothing 
would induce him to rely on any beacon 
that the Santa Miranda might put out. 





Captain Fandanga again went away, 


changed the shirt he had worn when he 
originally jotted it down on his cuff? 
A week later the beacon—a marvel- 
lous affair draped in the Santa Rica 
colours—was definitely put out. The 
crew of the Santa Miranda lined the 
ship and cheered and a congratulatory 
telegram from the President was read 
aloud. The postscript holding the 
Captain responsible for the cost of the 
beacon if lost was not read aloud. 


Afterwards Captain Fandanga in- | 








the Santa Rica Navy im- 
mediately had one. Idon’t 
mean that he purchased 
it; President Concep¢ion is 
better at getting money in 
than handing it out; more- 
over he is still an instalment 
behind on the Santa Rican 
ubmarine. Hesimplyissued 
an order which said that 
the submarine agian 
Santa Miranda, would 
henceforth be a survey- 
ship. A further order stated 
that she would at once co- 
operate with a party headed 
by an English engineer, who 
had recently been engaged 
to make a survey of the 
coast-line, 

The captain of the Santa 
Miranda was at once in a 
flutter. Though his ship had 
become a survey-ship over- 
night his officers had not 
become survey-officers ; yet, 
if he didn’t immediately 
justify his new réle, he would 
incur President Concepgion’s 
displeasure. And that was 
usually pretty expensive. 

So he went up the coast 
to visit the English surveyor 
in his camp and ask how he 
could help. The English- 
man, after shading his eyes 

for there was gold braid 
enough onCaptain Purpureo 
Y Fandanga to sink a liner 

tentatively suggested that 
the Santa Miranda should 











\ 
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arrow 


Assistant. “A uat, Sim, ves, Sir. AND WHEREABOUTS 
WOULD YOU LIKE IT To Fit, Srr?” 





be responsible for making and putting 
out the survey beacon at a certain point 
off the coast on which he (the engineer) 
might then take some bear- 
ings. Captain Fandanga jotted down 
the required position of latitude and 
longitude on his cuff, swore by a 
couple of saints that the beacon would 
be made that afternoon, went away 
and came back two days later to inquire 
just what a beacon was. 

The Englishman gravely explained 
that a beacon of this sort was not a pile 
of brushwood and tar, such as is lit 
to announce the arrival of either an 
Armada or a son and heir up at The 





romising that, if only the Sefior Eng- 
ishman were to glance out of his tent 
next morning, the sky and sea would 
be but a frame for the beautiful and 
absolutely immobile beacon that the 
Santa Miranda would have put out 
that very night. 

Two weeks passed without anything 
happening at all; then the Englishman 
received a message from Captain 
Fandanga saying that, after unbeliev- 
able set-backs, the fine beacon was now 
constructed. Would the Sefior kindly 
let him know again the required posi- 
tion, as with incredible lack of fore- 
thought he had but the day before 








EDWé |) 


beacon was so well anchored 


Santa Rica itself. 
The Englishman took a 


amusement and. found it 
already two degrees out. 


watched it drift all over 


of the utmost interest to him 
and might now be taken up. 


anda that very night, but, 
owing to the dusk and pos- 


having changed his shirt 


be found. Or, more prob- 
ably, he had not changed 
his shirt—since only a bare 
fortnight had elapsed—but 
was handicapped in_ his 
search by having nothing 


tion in which the Immov- 


ginally put out. 
z The Santa Miranda set 


probably affected the bea- 
—_|con as unfortunately as it 
did those who were looking for it. The 
following day she went out once more, 
but again achieved nothing—beyond 
running down some sort of row-boat on 
her way back in the dusk. 

Early next morning Captain Fan- 
danga, now very much worried at the 
thought of having to pay for the miss- 
ing beacon, invited the surveyor to a 
conference on board. His idea was that 
the Englishman should pretend that 
he had been so struck with the Santa 
Miranda’s fine beacon that he had in- 
sisted on her captain selling it to him. 
Captain Fandanga, having given an 





ostensible receipt, would then pay over 





vited himself toa congratu- | 
latory dinner with the Eng. | 
lishman, during .most of | 
which he explained that his | 


For nearly a week he | 


to go upon except the posi- | 





in position that it might be | 
considered as immovable as | 


bearing on the Immovable | 
Beacon next morning for | 


the seascape, till it went | 
out of sight, when he wrote | 
a letter to say it had been | 


Off went the Santa Mir- | 


sibly to Captain Fandanga | 


again, the beacon could not | 


able Beacon had been ori- | 


out again the next day, but | 
a gale was blowing, which | 























| No, Str oR MADAM, THIS IS NOT AN 
| DINNER-PARTY TOO NEAR THE MuscovirE BAND 








}asmall sum to the President as the 
| purchase-money and thus at any rate 


| limit his liability. For, if left to the 
| President, he knew well that the value 
of a lost beacon would turn out to be 
just as much as President Concepcion 
considered he could pay. 

The Englishman, however, 
aboard with a grin, remarking that he 
was glad to see Captain Fandanga had 
found his beacon after all. He then 
| pointed to the Santa Miranda’s bows, 
where a fragment of bunting in the 
national colours still clung. Captain 
Fandanga, who had already reported 
that he had run down a boat the night 
before, retired to his cabin to do some 
very deep thinking. He felt sure that 
this was @ crisis in his career—and so 
| It Was. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


came 


A week later Rear-Admiral Purpureo 
Y Fandanga called on the surveyor and 
proudly displayed a newspaper-cutting. 
This told in appreciative language of 
how the gallant Captain Fandanga, 
While searching for a valuable beacon 
belonging to Santa Rica, had detected 


Overcome with loyal indignation he 
had at once rammed and sunk the 
pirate, momentarily forgetting that 
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Is that of Edgware’s organist 


a pirate vessel in the act of stealing it. | 


the beacon was already on board of | 





IN A RESTAURANT, ONLY A CONVERSATIONALLY-INCLINED 


UNSEEMLY BRAWI 








her, which was thus also destroyed. ‘The old order to the new must yield, 
However, this was excusable in so} But still the old theme holds the field, 
patriotic an officer, and as a reward for | For Host, re-marshalling the forces 
thus wiping out the insult to Santa|That hymned the planets in their 
Rica he had been promoted to Admiral courses, 
and given command of the newly -| Now thrills the waves of ether with 
appointed aircraft-carrier (the Santa | The glories of his “‘ Hammersmith.” 
Miranda), <= C.L.G, 
would be purchased as soon as the!  -prings Which Might Have Been 
national finances allowed. A.A. | Expressed Less Offensively. 

— | “A profit per pig of £2 7s. 4d. was made 


| after deducting the cost of food consumed 

ANVIL MUSIC. | by Mr. A. E. ———, Vice-President of the 
Hotsr, the distinguished | North-Western Pig Breeders’ Association.” | 
K 
Advt. of Food, | 


*‘Hammersmith,” | 





the sea-planes for which : 


Mr. GuSsTAY 
British composer, has recently produced an | 


orchestral work entitled . . sie 
“Contract Bripasr Fever.” 


For further enlightenment on the subjec t, see | 
“* Hammerschmidt,” “ Hammerstein,” ‘* Ham Daily Paper. 
mer-Klavier” and “Twankydillo” im any | Unfortunately many of us have. 


Dictionary of Musi 
Tue first forge music on my list | “Typist WHo Became A SULTANA.” 
; Evening Paper. 


Who charmed succeeding generations | Having been almost certainly a peach, 


With his harmonious variations. | © Wee combed nas Wie ail cams ar Los 
A century passed by, and then ; |see myself now, as then, shouting in a kind 
The smithy theme cropped up again, | of falsetto voice, ‘Le gare fini! Legare fini /’” 
This time in Vulcan's jolly song, | Armistice Memory in Bristol Paper. | 
With its reiterate ding-dong, | Presumably the battle of Waterloo. 

In Gounop’s Philémon et Baucis. ee MAS ; 
But for its true apotheosis | A travelled young lady called Connie 
The anvil waited—who can doubt it ?— | Found streams in Manchuria bonny, 
Till WAGNER made great songs about it, | The Japs and Chinese 

When Siegfried forged the magic sword | She strove to appease : ; 
With which he slew the beast abhorred. | With the lullaby, “ Hey Nonni Nonni.’ 
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IN SANTA RICA. 
1.—Tue Survey Suir. 

Santa Rica, which, as you may or 
may not know, is one of those joyous 
Latin republics in Central America, 
now owns a survey-ship. The President 
of Santa Rica—this year’s model, last 
year’s having been spoilt during a 
demonstration —is a go-ahead old 
brigand, and no sooner had he heard 
of the existence of such vessels than 





Hall, but an affair of bunting and poles 
mounted on a floating platform and so 
designed as to be visible to the naked 
theodolites of the inland hills. Once 
placed in the required position, weights 
and sea-anchors were to be employed 
to make absolutely certain that it did 
not drift. Privately he had determined 
after the first interview that nothing 
would induce him to rely on any beacon 
that the Santa Miranda might put out. 

Captain Fandanga again went away, 





changed the shirt he had worn when he 
originally jotted it down on his cuff? 
A week later the beacon—a marvel- 
lous affair draped in the Santa Rica 
colours—was definitely put out. The 
crew of the Santa Miranda lined the 
ship and cheered and a congratulatory 
telegram from the President was read 
aloud. The postscript holding the 
Captain responsible for the cost of the 
beacon if lost was not read aloud. 
Afterwards Captain Fandanga_in- 





the Santa Rica Navy im- 
mediately had one. I don’t 
mean that he purchased 
it; President Concepgion is 
better at getting money in 
than handing it out; more- 
over he is still an instalment 
behind on the Santa Rican 
‘ubmarine. Hesimplyissued 
an order which said that 
the submarine depét-ship, 
Santa Miranda, would 
henceforth be a survey- 
ship. A further order stated 
that she would at once co- 
operate with a party headed 
by an English engineer, who 
had recently been engaged 
to make a survey of the 
coast-line. 

The captain of the Santa 
Miranda was at once in a 
flutter. Though his ship had 
become a survey-ship over- 
night his officers had not 
become survey-officers ; yet, 
if he didn’t immediately 
justify his new réle, he would 
incur President Concepg¢ion’s 
displeasure. And that was 
usually pretty expensive. 

So he went up the coast 
to visit the English surveyor 
in his camp and ask how he 
could help. The English- 
man, after shading his eyes 

for there was gold braid 
enoughonCaptain Purpureo 
Y Fandanga to sink a liner 

—tentatively suggested that 
the Santa Miranda should 





Assistant. “A Hat, Sir, ves, Sire. 
WOULD YOU LIKE IT To Fit, Sir?” 
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AND WHEREABOUTS 


vited himself to a congratu- 


lishman, during .most of 
which he explained that his 
beacon was so well anchored 
in position that it might be 


Santa Rica itself. 
The Englishman took a 


Beacon next morning for 


already two degrees out. 
For nearly a week he 
watched it drift all over 


of the utmost interest to him 
and might now be taken up. 

Off went the Santa Mir- 
anda that very night, but, 
owing to the dusk and pos- 
sibly to Captain Fandanga 
having changed his shirt 
again, the beacon could not 
be found. Or, more prob- 
ably, he had not changed 
his shirt—since only a bare 
fortnight had elapsed—but 
was handicapped in his 
search by having nothing 
to go upon except the posi- 


ginally put out. 


eave 
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latory dinner with the Eng- | 





considered as immovable as | 


bearing on the Immovable | 


amusement and found it | 


the seascape, till it went | 
out of sight, when he wrote | 
a letter to say it had been 


tion in which the Immov- | 
able Beacon had been ori- | 


- The Santa Miranda set | 


out again the next day, but 
a gale was blowing, which 





__— con as unfortunately as it 





be responsible for making and putting 
out the survey beacon at a certain point 
off the coast on which he (the engineer) 
might then take some bear- 
ings. Captain Fandanga jotted down 
the required position of latitude and 
longitude on his cuff, swore by a 
couple of saints that the beacon would 
be made that afternoon, went away 
and came back two days later to inquire 
just what a beacon was. 

The Englishman gravely explained 
that a beacon of this sort was not a pile 
of brushwood and tar, such as is lit 
to announce the arrival of either an 
Armada or a son and heir up at The 





romising that, if only the Setior Eng- 

hman were to glance out of his tent 
next morning, the sky and sea would 
be but a frame for the beautiful and 
absolutely immobile beacon that the 
Santa Miranda would have put out 
that very night. 

Two weeks passed without anything 
happening at all; then the Englishman 
received a message from Captain 
Fandanga saying that, after unbeliev- 
able set-backs, the fine beacon was now 
constructed. Would the Sefior kindly 
let him know again the required posi- 
tion, as with incredible lack of fore- 
thought he had but the day before 





did those who were looking for it. The 
following day she went out once more, 
but again achieved nothing—beyond 


probably affected the bea- | 


running down some sort of row-boat on | 


her way back in the dusk. 

Early next morning Captain Fan- 
danga, now very much worried at the 
thought of having to pay for the miss- 
ing beacon, invited the surveyor to a 
conference on board. His idea was that 
the Englishman should pretend that 
he had been so struck with the Santa 
Miranda’s fine beacon that he had in- 
sisted on her captain selling it to him. 
Captain Fandanga, having given an 
ostensible receipt, would then pay over 
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a small sum to the President as the 
| purchase-money and thus at any rate 
| limit his liability. For, if left to the 
| President, he knew well that the value 
| of a lost beacon would turn out to be 
| Just as much as President Concepcion 
considered he could pay. 

The Englishman, however, 
aboard with a grin, remarking that he 
fas glacl to see Captain Fandanga had 
found his beacon after all. He then 
pointed to the Santa Miranda’s bows, 
where a fragment of bunting in the 
national colours still clung. Captain 
Fandanga, who had already reported 
that he had run down a boat the night 
before, retired to his cabin to do some 
very deep thinking. He felt sure that 
this was a crisis in his career—and so 
It was. 


came 


: A week later Rear-Admiral Purpureo 
Y Fandanga called on the surveyor and 
proudly displayed a newspaper-cutting. 
This told in appreciative language of 
how the gallant Captain Fandanga, 
while searching for a valuable beacon 
belonging to Santa Rica, had detected 
4 pirate vessel in the act of stealing it. 
Overcome with loyal indignation he 


pirate, momentarily forgetting that 
the beacon was already on board of 
a : 
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had at once rammed and sunk the| 
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ONLY A CONVERSATIONALLY-INCLINED 





her, which was thus also destroyed. 
However, this was excusable in s« 
patriotic an officer, and as a reward for 
thus wiping out the insult to Santa 
Rica he had been promoted to Admiral 
and given command of the newly - 


appointed aircraft-carrier (the Santa | 


Miranda), the sea-planes for which 


would be purchased as soon as the | 


A. A. 


national finances allowed. 


ANVIL MUSIC. 
Hotst, the 


Mr. GuUSTAY distinguished 


British composer, has rece ntly produced an | 


orchestral work entitled 


| For further enlightenment on the subject, see | 


“ Hammerschmidt,” ‘‘ Hammerstein,” “* Ham- 
mer-Klavier” and “Twankydillo” in any 
Dictionary of Music. |} 
Tue first forge music on my list 

'Is that of Edgware’s organist 
Who charmed succeeding generations 
With his ‘“‘harmonious”’ variations. 
A century passed by, and then 
The smithy theme cropped up again, 
This time in Vulcan’s jolly song, 
With its reiterate ding-dong, 
In Gounop’s Philémon et Baucis. 

| But for its true apotheosis 

| The anvil waited 


| With which he slew the beast 


The old order to the new must yield, 
| But still the old theme holds the field, 


‘Hammersmith,”’ | 


who can doubt it ?— 
Till WAGNER made great songs about it, | 


When Siegfried forged the magic sword | 
abhorred. | With the lullaby, “Hey Nonni Nonni.’ 





For Host, re-marshalling the forces 

That hymned the planets in their 
courses, 

Now thrills the waves of ether with 

The glories of his ‘“‘Hammersmith.”’ 


——— == C.L.G. 


Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed Less Offensively. 

| “A profit per pig of £2 7s. 4d, was made 

| after deducting the cost of food consumed 

|by Mr. A. E. ——, Vice-President of the 

| North-Western Pig Breeders’ Association.” 

Advt. of Food. 





| cette ttle 
“Conrract Bripce Fever.” 
Daily Paper. 


Unfortunately many of us have. 


“Typist Wuo Became A SULTANA.” 
Evening Paper. 


Having been almost certainly a peach. 


| We routed out the old couple, and I can 
| see myself now, as then, shouting in a kind 
of falsetto voice, * Le gare fini! Le gare fini /’” 
Armistice Memory in Bristol Paper. 
Presumably the battle of Waterloo. 


| 
j 


| A travelled young lady called Connie 
| Found streams in Manchuria bonny, 
The Japs and Chinese 
She strove to appease 
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WHAT IS MANP 
lhe chemical constituents of a man’s body are, ete., etc. The 
whole, at present prices, could be bought for five shillings.”—A 
ent Lecture.) 
O MAN, how great you are, 
How fair in form and limb; 
The last how muscular, 
The first (with luck) how slim; 
How wondrously designed 
To suit all tastes; and what 
Supremacy of mind— 


# # a 
Five bob the lot ! 


This is the way a scientific gent 
Evaluates your chemjgal content. 


\ man of slender habit (as my reader is, I hope) 

Has fats enough for seven bars of common household soap ; 

Lead for nine thousand pencils from his carbon might 
wrought; 

His salts would yield a matutinal dose (a solemn thought) ; 

in lime he'd wash a hen-coop, and in phosphorus provide 

O brain!) two thousand match-heads, which is not a source 
of pride; 

A nail exhausts his iron, and one has to add to these 

A modicum of sulphur to relieve a dog of fleas. 


The rest, we learn, is water. All the rest 
Mere ordinary water. Well, I’m blest. 


O man, how poor you are, 
How paltry and how cheap; 

This is a nasty jar; 
This is a trifle steep; 

Lord of the listening earth, 
Nature's unrivalled job, 

Is this your boasted worth, 
The lot—five bob ? 


od ¥ 


him flustered and his fingers turned to thumbs. He had 
a childlike mind which meandered gently along tortuous 


mental byways. It would have taken a Dr. Cyrm Burr to | 


retrace his steps from effects to causes. 


But I would not have you think that he was all bad, | 
because that would be to wrong him. His saving graces were | 


his kindliness and his cheerfulness; nothing was too much 
trouble and nothing upset him. That perhaps is misleading ; 
one thing did upset him-—the War, especially when it came 


too close. His face on these occasions wore an expression of | 
— resentment and the War became a personal matter | 


xetween him and the enemy. Once during an air-raid he 
dived into the nearest dug-out for shelter in spite of the fact 
that he knew it was the squadron bomb-store. I told him 
he had chosen an unhealthy place, but he replied, “It’s a’ 
recht, Sir; I’ve nae matches in ma pockets.” In spite of his 
many shortcomings I loved him well; he made good coffee, 
so I forgave him much. 

I remembered all these things as IT watched him now 
locking up the underground petrol-tank at the garage ; but 
mostly I remembered his coffee. I went out and re-intro- 
duced myself. He was obviously shocked to see me again. 

“ But were you no’ killed in March, '18?”’ he asked ; and 
his tone was one of genuine inquiry. 

“No,” I replied; “not quite.” 





“Eh, Sir, but I’m glad tae see ye again!” He looked at | 
me for a time with a happy boyish smile, and then his | 


brow clouded with Lape map “It’s no’ that I’m 


carin’—in fact I’m real gled,” he added hastily, “but I’m | 


afraid ma souvenir ’ll be nae good noo. Ye see, when ony 0’ 
ma officers was killed I aye kept a wee something jist tae 
keep them in mind, like. I’ve a rare collection; ye should 
see it—buttons, photies, a pencil, twa-three hankies, 
a bootlace—och, a’ sorts o’ things.” 
“You rascal! What did you scrounge from my kit?” 
“Oh, it was naething o’ ony consequence. Dae ye mind 





| 


ye hed a wee enamelled mug for cleanin’ your teeth? Weel, | 


| that’s it. Mony’s the time I’ve told ma cronies aboot hoo | 


Kecall with shame the household soap; ponder the homely | ye were killed that mornin’; but I doot it was jist a pack | 


brad; 


Muse on the dose of morning salts; the pencils aren't so | 


bad; 


Think of the coop, the matches (brain); and, when you ‘ve 


worked these round, 
With due abasement meditate the flea-infested hound. 


And yet, what finally puts on the lid 
Is that five bob. They might have said a quid. 
Dum-Dom. 





THE MUG. 


We met in a garage. He was the driver of a colossal 
petrol-lorry and I was there waiting while a small boy with 
only a sketchy knowledge of the job mended a punctured 
tyre. At first I could not the figure wearing blue 


overalls and peaked cap, and yet I knew that at some time | 





lo’ lies. Ah, weel, I’m gled, onyway.” 


He spoke as one who would persuade himself. I would 
like to hear that story, now happily (or unhepeey) spoiled. | 
€ 


But is it spoiled? I may be wrong, but I’ve a 


seling in my | 


bones that in a short time, after a decent interval, I shall | 
be promoted again in Macdonald's mind to the Elysian | 
fields and the story will live. It’s hard to lose a good story. | 


As he spoke I remembered another example of his com- 


plex reasoning. I had an oil-stain on my tunic and I sent | 


him to get petrol in the only vessel | had—my tooth-mug. 
“Petrol?” he asked. “My! but yon’s dangerous stuff. 


Ye'll need tae be awfu’ careful no’ tae be smokin’ next time | 


ye re cleanin’ your teeth.” 

We chatted pleasantly for a time of the old days. He 
stood leaning against the rear mudguard of his lorry, with 
goodness knows how many hundreds of gallons of petrol at 


or other I had known the man quite well. Suddenly a little | his back, and before my fascinated eyes he produced a pipe, | 
trick of the inward eye changed the cap to one of the shape | lit it, and dropped the still burning match on the ground 


favoured by convicts and the overalls to a double-breasted 
tunic, breeches and puttees. 

Eureka! My batman in Z Squadron, Royal Air Force, 
British Expeditionary Force, France. 

To my shame I had forgotten all about him, and he was 
so well ‘vorth remembering. He was the Army’s worst bat- 
man. To sleep in a bed of his making was almost a physical 
impossibility ; the simplest job of work had to be explained 
to him slowly and carefully, with much reiteration of the 
liner details, and even then the result was often disappoint- 
ing in the extreme. It was not that he was careless. He was 





most anxious to do his work well, but his very anxiety made 


<< ne 


at his feet. 
No, nothing happened ; but it’s funny, isn’t it ! 








“ 


Philip Snowden, lord privy seal in the national government and 
former chancellor of the exchequer, has been created a discount, it 
was announced officially to-day.’’—Canadian Paper. 


The title he has taken is Lord Five-per-Cent of Ickornshaw. 





“That is what happened to Greta Nissen. Nobody could deny | 
that she was pretty; she had a superabundance of good looks. | 


But could she act, could she register a poisonality t"—Film Notes, 


This sort of talk only goes to show the necessity for more 
disinfectant in our cinemas. 


Perrecaicintinnescnests 
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Optimistic Outfitter (to gentle man trywig ¢ 1 UW) 
A SQUARE 
le chief of the troubles that irk us 
Is our gardener, out of his sphere 
Of our mowing-machine he has ruined the steel 
By spinning the whole on a single wheel 
He ought to be starred in a circus 
He’s wasting his talent here 
} He has come to an unsought harbour 
Like a sailor crazed with beer 


He scythes the grass for all he is worth 
Till the lawn is a patch of dry brown earth 
He ought to succeed as a barber, 
He’s wasting his talent here. 
As severe as a Senior Proctor, 
He holds all the plants in fear 
For one and all abandon their hopes 
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WILL WEAR THE TROUSERS TURNED UP, Six?” 


uot Yat 


PEG. 
When they see him mixing chemical dopes; 
He ought to dispens » for a doctor, 
He’s wasting his talent here. 
I shall sack this man, for he rouses 
Thunder where all was clear 
By selling me bulbs at a ruinous rate, 
sulbs which are rarely floreate; 
Ile ought to be Agent of Houses, 
He’s wasting his talent here. 
[ shall send this man on his journey 
And cease to employ on a mere 
Strip of a garden a rogue who explains 
His failures with such extravagant pains; 
He is doomed to become an attorney, 
He's wasting his talent here. FE. P. W. 
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YOU AND ME AND SCIENCE. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Iy planning these little heart-to- 
heart attempts to assist you in coming 
to grips with the scientific world I was 
rather worried as to which branch of 
science I could deal with first without 
appearing horribly invidious and hurt- 
ing the feelings of goodness knows how 
many distinguished men. I eventually 
decided in favour of Chemistry, because 
(a) as a boy I was rather keen on a 
chemist’s daughter, and (b) because I 





Maybe you will exclaim at this point, 
Ah, but cannot I get a drink of cold 
water equally well by going to the bath- 
room or the nearest railway buffet and 
obtaining it from a tap or jug?” I 
daresay you can, but that would not be 
Chemistry. I hope you grasp the differ- 
ence, because it is an sae preva one, 
It is in fact the essence of Chemistry, 


which consists in performing a simple 
action in a very complicated and per- 
fectly marvellous way. 

Chemistry is fairly alive with amazing 
processes such as the above. The aver- 





consider Chemistry to be in e 
many ways the most sweetly 
helpful of all the sciences. 
Ordinary plain (and even 
partly plain) people find 
Chemistry so much more 
homely and easier to get on 
with than, say, Astronomy, ; 
which, though awfully nice 
when you know it, is inclined 
to be a little austere. 

The lovely thing about 
chemistry is that it comes 
into our homes in the form 
of —er—gripewater or per- 
manganate of potash or other 
things, and helps us in the 
little problems of a 
life. Sometimes too it will 
wo out of our homes (and 
maybe take us with it) in the 
form of a gas explosion; any- 
way, there it is, popping in 
and out, so to speak and so 
understandable. 

Before you can begin to 
ippreciate all that Chemistry 
ineans to us you must first 
have a satisfactory answer 
to the vitally fundamental 
question: What exactly is 
Chemistry ¢ This can best be 
made clear to the average 
intellect by a quite simple 
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closer and closer grips with this jolly 
science, that Chemistry can beautify 
your life not only by providing you, or 
rather your offspring, with gripewater, 
but also by helping you to see—well, 
nearly everything in a different light. 
For example, once a man has be. 
come chemically minded the tears 
which his wife may shed by way of 


finale to her exasperation cease to per- 


turb him as they would perturb a male 
of more ordinary mentality. He sees 
them not as tears, but as excretions of 
the lachrymatory gland set in motion 


nervous system. 


tific knowledge tells him there 
is nothing to worry about; 
he just slips out of the room 
bond as quietly and quickly as 
possible and records his ob- 


| } servations, as a scientist | 
should, behind the locked 


door of his study. You see 
how helpful it all is? 

In addition to being so cute 
and jolly and all that, Chem- 
istry does help us, don’t you 
think, by giving a dash of 


an order to a butcher or a 
greengrocer you have a fair 


but when you hand a pre- 
scription to a retail chemist 
you can only hope for the best. 


described as the most im- 
_posing and the least stained 
and unkempt of the Chemist 
fraternity, occupies an aloof 
” necromantic niche in the 
world of commerce. To be- 





Lady of House (impressively), “1 Saati. we TAKING MY P : . : : 
example. aduwer oot sey a ag Ascerh © . gin with, he sticks up in his 
Let us suppose (only, of Amie, “Riowt-o, Mum. AN’ war's. I pack tae | Window three Gargantuan 


course, for the sake of illus- 
tration) that you want a|—_—______ 
drink of cold water. Very well. If by 
means of the flame of a Bunsen 
burner (Fig. 1) you heat the water in 
a glass retort affair (Fig. 2) suffici- 
ently to bring about evaporation and 
permit the steam or va to pass 
along into an empty ual cooler glass 
retort aflair (Fig. 3), the vapour will 
condense into water again, which you 
can drink, 

Note: If you are very thirsty the con- 
densation process may be hastened quite a 


lot by the application to Fig. 3 of a block of 
ice (Pig. 4) from the 





's (Fig. 5). 
Naturally 1 cannot go to the expense ppt 


ducing all these Figs. here, but I shall be 


| pleased to show them to you if you care to 


call. 





STEW IN?” 


age man or woman suddenly confronted 
by the problem of how to turn a bit of 
red litmus paper blue would probably 
be prompted by ignorance to dye the 
thing or dab a lot of blue paint on it; 
whereas the subtle chemical process 
would be to dip it in alkali. By this 
scientific means you not only turn the 
red litmus paper blue fairly quickly 
(which may be of incalculable service 
should visitors call unexpectedly when 
~~ are short of blue litmus), but you 

ave the additional satisfaction of 
proving that the alkali is alkali and 
not—er—just any old thing. 

You will discover as, thanks to the 
impetus I have given, you come to 





bottles, the strange coloured 

}contents of which he never 
sells, never gives away and never even 
(unless at some secret orgy) drinks 
himself. He performs over the smallest 
article leisurely rites with a special 
kind of wrapping-paper, gummed 
labels and sealing-wax. 
of sealing is over everything; the 
sombre governing principle apparently 


being that once you have broken the | 


dread seal the responsibility is yours. 
The retail chemist keeps a poison- 
book. He is often invited to attend 
inquests. I regret lack of space forbids 
my enlarging further on the possibilities 
attending a sound knowledge of Chem- 
istry which I have been privileged to 
assist you to obtain. D.C. 


idea of what you will get, | 


The retail chemist, who | 
may, I think, be technically | 


The mystery | 


J 





by quite natural chemical | 
actions and reactions con- | 
trolled by the lady’s complex | 
ii He does | 
' | not worry, because his scien. | 





mystery to modern civilisa- | 
tion? I mean, when you give | 
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RUNNING A DRAG. 


Hap it not been for the evil influence 
of Gerald I should be living within the 
sheltered precincts of Kensington in- 
stead of enduring the sparse cover of 
a bungalow on a blasted heath. There- 
fore he is entirely responsible for all 
that follows, 

Gerald is my brother-in-law and pur- 
sues or is pursued by (according to 
market prices) the occupation of what 
used to be called a gentleman farmer. 
Now, as the word “gentleman” has 
become (most unjustifiably) synony- 
mous with incompetence and . 
ruptey, he prefers to be called just an 
ordinary farmer. I think without pre- 
judice that “ordinary farmer” states 
his farming qualities in a most 
exact manner. His latest idea i? 
is to start a pack of harriers 
and hunt them himself. 
that end he has gathered three- 5A 
and-a-half couples of hounds, 
drafted from the kennels of 
the local Hunt. Last week he 
brought them round to see me. 

“ Look here,” he said, after 
the preliminaries of whipping 
the pack off the goats and 
chickens had been accom- 
plished, “I want you to help 
me to run a drag.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “What 
for? If it’s merely to refresh 
your memory of all you ever 
learnt at the Staff College I 
shall decline.” 

“No,” he said; “it’s for 
Mrs. Tompkins. She’s never 
had a really good view of 
hounds running, and I’ve 
promised her to put that right. 
Besides it will be very good 
schooling for the—er—pack.” 

Mrs. ‘Tompkins I knew only as a rich, 
elderly and rheumatic lady who had 
recently taken a large house: im the 
district. She was an old friend of 
Gerald’s, and sometimes it a peared to 
me that he had inveigled hi. to leave 
Surbiton or wherever it was to provide 
local dumping-ground for his surplus 
products. Anyhow it was solely for his 
interests that I agreed to assist him in 
running a drag. 

Gerald must have been fairly con- 
fident of my assistance as he had the 
organisation suspiciously well taped. I 
was to be the runner and the line would 
start just clear of his farm, and after 
a pleasant little run of about a mile- 
and-a-half over grass I was to lay it 
down the length of Mrs. Tompkins’ 
spacious lawn up to the foot of her 
bath-chair and then lift the drag and 


disappear into the stables. Mrs. Tomp- 


kins would thus be able to view hounds 


> 





To Sia 





running and, armed with a shin of beef, 
reward them suitably at the end of the 
run. It appeared after all to be quite 
a simple method of entertaining an 
elderly lady. 

On the advertised day I pulled on 
a sweater and a pair of ancient shorts 
and made my way to Gerald's farm. 
He was quite point-device for the occa- 
sion: hard hat, butcher boots and spurs 
and the cob looking as though half-a- 

k of dust had been groomed out of 
im. He handed me the drag—the 
usual canvas bag on the end of two 
yards of sash-cord—and assured me that 
the dope was in perfect order ... “And 
for goodness’ sake don’t muck it,” he 
concluded after final instructions. His 
anxiety led me to think that between 






“AN AVALANCHE OVERWHELMED THE BATH-CHAIR.” 


himself and Mrs. Tompkins there was 
pending a deal of exceptional mag- 
nitude. 

Fifteen minutes is usually sufficient 
start for the runner of a drag, but I, 
having slightly dissipated the fleetness 
of youth, stipulated for the elapse of 
half-an-hour before he laid on, as I 
had no desire to be treed by three-and- 
a-half couple of hounds. 

I kept strictly to the pre-arranged 
line, with one or two glaring exceptions 
in which Gerald would be involved with 
unexpected fences. I felt I owed him 
this for making me the runner. I was, 
however, most scrupulous in laying the 
line down the entire length of Mrs. 
Tompkins’ lawn to the foot of her bath- 
chair. When I reached that haven Mrs. 
Tompkins, fortified by two Pekes and 
a maid, was already in residence. We 
exchanged a few pleasant words and 
she showed me the shin of beef. Then 





‘f 
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I fled on to the stables with the drag 
held high. I slung the accursed canvas 
bag in a manger and mounted into the 
security of the loft to observe from 
there the fulfilment of my endeavour. 

After a few minutes’ watching I 
heard an outburst of hound music 
which would have dimmed the strong. 
est efforts of a military band. I was 
mystified, but not for long. Out of the 
far shrubberies there broke some 
twenty couple of hounds towling and 
yowling along full cry on a red-hot scent. 
They raced down the length of the 
lawn and as an avalanche overwhelmed 
the bath-chair. I was so astounded at 
the rapidity of events that my recollec- 
tion of the affair is not exactly com- 
plete, but I have a vivid impression of 
the decamping maid and of 
Mrs. Tompkins heroically hurl. 
ing the shin of beef at the ad- 
vancing phalanx. What hap- 
pened to the Pekes I cannot 
say and dread to think. I also 
noted the gleam of a scarlet 
coat and heard a horn con- 
tinuously and furiously blown. 
I felt then that my further 
presence was superfluous, and, 
suspecting that the perfume 
of the drag was still heavy 
upon me, I made a stealthy 
escape for home by way of 
the backyard. 

I have not seen Gerald 
since the adventure, but I am 
intensely curious to know: 
(A 1) Whether Gerald came 
up with the Hunt before it 
withdrew from Mrs. Tomp- 
kins’ desmesne; (A 2) If so, 
what the M.F.H. said to him; 
(A 3) The nature of Gerald’s 
reply; (B 1) Gerald’s explan- 
ation of the event to Mrs. 
Tompkins (or her executors); (B 2) 
Mrs. Tompkins’ (or her executors’) re- 
tort; (C) What happened to the Pekes. 
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People Who Live in Short Trouses... 


“GANDHI SHockeD aT ENGLISHWOMEN. 
‘Hatr-NupE IN THE STREETS.’ ” 
Manchester Paper. 

“ After lunch Bradman, in an attempt to 
hook McMillan, missed the ball and knocked 
himself out temporarily with his own hat, 
which swung round and struck him on the 
head.”— Daily Paper. 

Ours doesn’t do this now that we have 
wedged blotting-paper in the lining. 





“ Much concern is felt in industrial circles 
in Rome (says Reuter) at the possible effects 
on Italian trade of the new British Customs 
duties. The articles chiefly affected here 
are woollen goods, gloves and poetry . . - 

Belfast Paper. 
Could anything make p’ANNUNZIO 
dearer ? 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COSTS. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—This question 
has been the cause of some agitated 
correspondence in your contemporaries. 
It is not an easy one. There is a con- 
sensus of opinion in Common Rooms 
that schoolmasters’ salaries do not 
permit of the further application of the 
axe, and governing bodies are gener- 


| ally agreed that tuition fees cannot be 


| lowered. 


Economies must therefore 


| be sought in other directions. 


Suggestions already made include | 


the adoption of shorts and shirts as 
the standard school dress; the suspen- 


| sion of ‘‘ long-distance” matches ; feed- 


ing the boys in common instead of at 


| individual housemasters’ tables; the 


curtailing of pocket-money ; the setting 
up of an exchange-bureau for second- 
hand text-books; and so on. These 
proposals are admirable in themselves, 
but they do not go far enough. 

I would urge the conversion of part 


(at least) of the many acres of public 
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| purposes. For the necessary labour | their rivals at Lord’s, 


| thereis splendid material availableinthe| Not the least valuable feature of my 
| Shape of the boys. As to the direction | plan is that, in addition to rendering 
}and management, some of the masters | the schools self-supporting (and there- 
have sufficient scientific training to|fore less expensive to run), it would 
| be entrusted with these tasks. Their|give a fillip to agriculture at a time 
|classical colleagues, nurtured on the|when it is most important that as 
| Georgics, would be at hand to see that |much food as possible should be pro- 
the farming was carried on with the|duced at home. What a proud day 
right blend of conservatism and experi-|it will be for the public schools when 
ment. The keenness of the boys might | it can be written in the history-books 
(if necessary) be stimulated by divert-| that the battle of British farming was 





agricultural competition, and perhaps | ing-fields of Harrow! 
it would be wise to award School | I am, Sir, 
colours for ploughing and hoeing or 

reaping and mowing instead of for | 
cricket and football. 

As a substitute for the abandoned 
inter-school matches, I can envisage| “ Large Consignments of Ladies’ and 
one annual comprehensive Public | Gent's Left-off Wearing Apparel, including 
Schools Agricultural Show; and I feel | 100 !bs. good Tea."—Advt, in Scots Paper. 
sure that Winchester or Rugby, for|The fig-leaf fashion, as practised in 
example, would take as much pride| Eden, is of course still more démodé 
in carrying off the Public Schools Fat| than the tea-leaf vogue. 


school economy, 





|school playing-fields to agricultural | Stock Championship as in defeating | 


ing the existent house trophies to|won upon Agar’s Plough and the play- | 


Yours in the cause of public 


One Wuo Has Lert. | 
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‘THIS 


“YES, 


“Fanoy! It COULDN'T BI 


” 
SEEMS A VERY OLD GRATE, Miss. 


Mary, rr 1s. It’s ADAM'’s.’ . 
MUCH OLDER THAN THAT, COULD IT! 
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He. “He's GoT TOGETHER SOME PRETTY GOOD PERIOD STUFF, HASN'T HE?” | 
She. “Yrs. RATHER A NICE LITTLE PERIOD PIECE HIMSELF, ISN'T HE?” 








ORDEAL BY SMOKE. 


| kNow my Unele James is rich, 
And certain of my friends there are 

Who think I was a fool to pitch 

It quite so strong about his Trich- 
inopoly cigar. 


But | maintain that I was right 
In saying te my Uncle James 

Exactly what I said that night: 

They did not see the thing alight, 
They did not smell the flames. 


We dined particularly well 
(Considering the state of trade) 

Not half-a-furlong from Pall Mall, 

And, as he owns * United Jell,” 
He naturally paid. 


The conversation that took place, 
Although it interested him, 

Has left upon my mind no trace— 

But this has always been the case 
With me and Uncle Jim— 


Except that now and then he praised 
The excellence of British food, 

toasted or boiled or grilled or braised, 

And | obediently grazed 


He said that British meals no doubt 

Had made us Britons what we 
were ; 

He had some whisky for his gout; 

He crossed the title ‘“‘Menu”’ out 
And wrote in “ Bru or Fare.” 


But what was quite beyond a joke 
And sent my heart into my boots 
Was when he simply made me smoke— 
Ah, how I trembled as he spoke !— 

One of his strange cheroots. 


Too giddy and too dazed for thought, 
1 blew the awful thing, while he, 
Apparently observing nought, 
Explained that every patriot ought 
o smoke imperially. 


We then went out into the fog, 
Which seemed to give my uncle 
croup ; 
And, after barking like a frog, 
He spoke a sparkling epilogue 
Describing it as soup. 


“But English soup,” I said, “I think,” 
Inhaling draughts of it with greed 

(For I had thrown away the stink); 

“ And, Uncle, how divine to drink 





And cheered him while he chewed. 


After your loathly weed!” 





He turned in anger at my wit, 
His face transfigured by a frown; 
I think he would have pardoned it 
Had not just then a lamp-post hit 
His head and knocked him down. 


And this he took extremely ill, | 
Although his wounds were mostly | 
slight ; 
And now they say he’s changed his | 
will; | 

But /’ve the consolation still 
Of feeling I was right. EVOE. 








Modern Scottish Martyrs. 
“Montrose Burns CLUB OFFICIALS, — 
‘Smoker’ Fottows ANNUAL MEETING. 
Dundee Paper. 


“The bridegroom’s gifts to the bridesmaids 
were white bags to match their dresses. 
Berkshire Paper. 


A singularly pretty thought. 


“Every note of music has a colour, says 





: ~ os 9 
Blanc-Gatti, painter of * colour symphonies. 


His pictures are labelled Beethoven's ‘ Ninth | 


Symphony,’ Liszt's ‘Third Nocturne’ and 


Debussy’s ‘Prelude.’ To the unmusical | 


eye they resemble eclipses or cones.” 
Daily Paper. 


Cnorrn’s “ Funeral March” would, of 
course, be a total eclipse. 
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THE MAN WHO DARED TO PUT UP HIS UMBRELLA TOO. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, November 30th.— Members 
are of course fully entitled to prod 
the Minister OF AGRICULTURE on to 
further feats of well-doing, but it was 
going a bit too far for Sir Wiiui1am 
Davison to expect the MINIsTER to 
be aware that twenty children in 
the South of England had fallen sick 


| after eating butter of unknown origin 


Children are always falling sick after 


eating butter. It was also pressing the 


search for useful knowledge a bit too 
far for Mr. Tom Wri1i1aMs to ask the 
Minister for the quantities of cherries 
currants and gooseberries imported into 
this country in the first four months of 
1931, the answer in each case being 
“Nil.” Even Mr. Tom WiiuraMs, who 
poses as the Labour Party oracle on 
horticulture, ought to know that the 
vegetables in question do not fruit in 
the spring, tra, la! 
“Buy my English posies! Kent and Su 
may; 
Violets the 
Channel spray.” 


from undercliff wet wit! 
Thus the poet, but unfortunately Kent 
and Surrey don’t ; and, as everybody 
knows, the only Channel spray the 
violets encounter what finds its 
way into the hold of the Calais mail 
boat. But all that is to be changed, as 
Sir Joun GrLMourexplained, in moving 
the Resolution on the Fruit, Vegetables 
and Horticultural Products (Kmet 
gency Customs Duties) Bill. 

Mrs. Warp, Cannock’s new Unionist 
Member, made a maiden speech and 
following the admirable precedent of 
her sex, showed that she knew her 
subject, as indeed she should, for she 
is the wife of a tenant-farmer. Colone! 


1S 


WEpDGWwoop dwelt on potatoes, but to 
| no great purpose, as he had clearly 
| persuaded himself that the exclusion 


of unseasonable fruits and veges grown 
in foreign glass-houses or sultrier climes 
is somehow going to jeopardise the 
cottager's Saturday stew. 

Mr. Amery in merry vein derided 
the gallant Josn’s forebodings of 
bribery and corruption—‘ bribed 
broccoli, corrupted by cauliflower! 
and his visions of ‘‘ Lobbies thronged 
with the agitated advocates of the 
asparagus industry.” Equally he de 
rided the scope of the 
tiddler fished up after a month 
flection by a Government vessel fitted 
out to bring home a cargo of whales 


by 


measure i 
re 


|The Government’s professed passion 


for agriculture amounted to no more 
than 


“An affection 4 la PLaro for a bashful young 
potato, 


Or a not too French French bean.” 


The Resolution affected at most two 
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per cent of our imported foodstuffs and | 


one per cent of our total im 
could it affect the balance 
the value of the pound 


ports. How 
of trade or 





straw 


Sin ‘THomas Insxip (S tor-Ceneral 


of 
all along been 
that the Irish 
vernment will take ad- 
of Westminster 


Decen Loft 
ordships h 
the 


Certain 
ive 
with idea 
ite (, 


obse ed 


il 


eof the Statut 





VOLLEY. 


SURVIVES A 


Mi RunNCIMA 


to repudiate the clause in the Irish 
Treaty, as the Acts thereunto apper- 
taining are jointly « lied, giving Irish 
subjects the right of appeal to the 


Privy Council. The obsession material- 


| that 
\opposed the Amendment, which he 


633 
ised to-day in an Amendment to the 
Statute of Westminster proposed by 
Lord DANESFoRT, expressly forbidding 
very thing. Lord HarmsHam 


said was repugnant toall the Dominions, 
not to the Free State alone, in that it 
amounted to an assertion of paramount 
right by the British Parliament and 
not merely to a declaration, which 
required no making, that the Trish Free 
State could not alter the Irish Treaty 
by unilateral enactment. ' 

To this view Lord BrEnTrorD seem- 
ingly assented, and Lord DaNnEsrort 


| . . . 
accordingly withdrew his amendment, | 


whereupon, after a few well-chosen | 


| words from Lord Mip.eron, the Bill 
| was reported. 


In the House Mr. Runciman gave 
Mr. PERKINS an assurance that no 
preference would be given to any foreign 
country till after the Imperial Confer- 
ence. This disposes of the rumour that 
Mr. Runciman has been scheming to 
give Nicaragua a preferential rate on 
stuffed rattlesnakes. 

The PrestpEntT OF THE BoaRD oF 


TRADE had already suffered a heavy | 


bombardment from questioners all in 
tent on suggesting that this, that or 
t’other manufactured article—cotton 
piece goods, foreign yarns, iron and 
steel, woollen goods, chrome-tanned 
dressed upper leather—ought to be 
taxed under the Abnormal Imports Bill. 
When the question of fish was intro- 
duced by Sir F. Haus, who, it will be 
remembered, represents Dulwich, the 
Mecca, as it has been called, of the 
boneless kipper, Mr. Horgr-Beisna 
explained that the balance of trade in 
fish as between ourselves and France 
was considerably in our favour 

It ail depends, of course, upon 
whether the succulent escargot is classed 
as a shellfish or as fancy goods. When 
the cross-examination of Ministers 
showed signs of getting out of bounds, 
as it did when Mr. MANDER suggested 
that only Empire wines should be sup- 
plied in the House, Sir R. Hurontsen, 
the genial Vice-Chairman of the Kitchen 
Committee, replied tersely that the 
answer was in the negative. The House 
clearly approved this intransigence, 

The House showed no less satisfac. 
tion when Mr. Durr-Coorger informed 
Mr. MARJORIBANKS that the Govern- 
ment, reversing the policy of the late 
Socialist Government, had decided to 
extend official recognition to the British 
National Cadet Association. It could 
not extend any dibs, but that in the 
present state of stringency was only 
to be expected. 

At the end of Question time the 
SpKaKeEr refused Mr. Maxton’s prof 


ifered motion that the House adjourn 
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to consider a matter of urgent definite 
national importance, to wit the sharp 
fall in value of the £. The SpgaKER’S 
ruling was presumably based upon the 
information that the City professes to 
regard the fall of the £ with equanimity. 
The House then proceeded to a 
further discussion of the premature 
potato and the anticipatory artichoke. 
Like the Horatian philosophers in CaL- 
VERLEY’S lines— 
“The tender sprout, the early pea 
By such, if there, are freely taken; 
If not they munch with equal glee 
Their bit of bacon” — 
the House seemed quite reconciled 


'tomunch its bit of Danish pig-meat in 


lieu of its whack of French peas (green), 
but agreed with Mr. ATTLER (though 
not with his Amendment) that protec- 


tion from the foreigner must be sup- 


| 
| 
| 


plemented by organisation at home. 
Sir Tuomas Inskre denounced the alien 
strawberry. Mr. Maxton declared that 
he had approved Free Trade because 


| Kart Marx thought it would bring 


about the speediest collapse of the 
capitalist system. He thought that if 
Marx still lived he would now prefer 
Protection for the same reason. 
Wednesday, December 2nd.—A ques- 
tion by Lord Bansury about the ap- 


_ pointment of Land Tax valuers under 


| 


Part ILL. of the Finance Act, 1931, gave 
Lord TEMPLEMORE the opportunity of 


congratulating the noble lord on his 


eighty-first birthday and on the fact 
that he seemed to grow younger every 
year. A critic—sometimes an annoying 
one—of all Governments, the House 
could ill afford to lose his services. 
The Commons debated the White 
Paper on India. While he was dwell- 


_ ing upon the good work done by the 
Round Table Conference the Prime 


MINISTER, though vague, was adequate. 
He was still on firm ground—rather 
alarmingly so—when he intimated that 
failure by the parties concerned to 
reach agreement on the communal 
question would not prevent the Govern- 
ment from initialling a draft , 
ment for an Indian Constitution. Then 
he fell into the joint clutches of Mr. 
CuurcHILL and Mr. Maxton. The 
task of appeasing alternately the 
former’s Imperial qualms and the 
latter's democratic apprehensions 
rather cramped an otherwise attrac- 





tive style. 
Mr. ArrLeE thought the Round Table 
_ Conference had built a half-way house 
| from which they must make a fresh 
start. Colonel WrpGwoop, more 
—- said the Conference had 
ailed and, as no ment among the 
parties conesmel: he likely,” the 
Government must devise a scheme 
| themselves, Sir Samuget Hoare said 


that the question was no longer whether 
India should have responsibie govern- 
ment, but when and under what con- 
ditions. 

To all these moving utterances the 





THE AUTOCRAT FOR ALL THE INDIAS 
Mr. CHURCHILL ASSERTS THAT THE IDEA 
OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT For INDIA 
WOULD BE PREPOSTEROUS, 


diminished House lent an apathetic ear. 
Three Liberal Members were seen to 
slumber. One of them—a Minister at 
that—was heard to snore. 


Thursday, December 3rd.—A House 
crowded to the gunwales with Members, 





BORROWED PLUMES. 


Mr. Bucuanan BLOSSOMS OUT IN 
UNWONTED HEADWEAR, 


many of them newcomers, could ask 
no better Parliamentary entertainment 
than a full-dress debate between Mr. 
CHURCHILL, the master of dialectic, and 





Sir Joun Simon, the embodiment of 











logic. It is likely that neither con. 
| vinced the other, or indeed anybody, 
for while Mr, CiurcHiLe was arguing 
| that in this White Paper on the Indian 
| Round Table Conference the Prog 





vious day) meant, Sir JOHN was insist- 
ing that the White Paper was the 
authentic and carefully pitched voice 


| have wished it to mean. If the verbal 
'combatants at any point reached down 
|to the bare bones of the issue it was 
over the words 
period.” 
everything is transitional and _ his 


world shall last,” when he and the 





| 


MINISTER said more than the Govern. | 
ment (which had spoken with much | 
more restraint through the mouth of | 


} 
| 


the SECRETARY FOR INDIA on the pre- | 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 


of the Government, and said nothing | 
more than. Mr. CHURCHILL seemed to | 


“only a transitional | 
Sir JouHn’s argument that | 


reference to the “long, long time the | 


jright hon. Member for Epping have | 


passed behind the Veil, can hardly be | 


, described as an envisagement of Indian 
| self-determination in GANDHI's time. 
The combatants having parted, with 


full of gentle raillery, to assure the 
onlookers that the hard knocks of the 


indication of hard feelings. As to the 
Government’s intentions, there could 
be no real opposition to these, though 


to their scope. The Government asked 
for a mandate to go forward with the 
most 
Empire had ever tried. 


the Speaker if his name could be 
recorded against the motion without 
his having to go into the Lobby. The 
plea, proflered by Mr. BucnaNan from 
underneath Mr. DE RoTHSCHILD’s class- 


cold. —— 


A Case for a Dental-Psychologist. 
had let her down was still there, like an 
blundered on. . . .” 


Sad goings-on in Scotland. 





CARDINESHIRE.” 
Evening Paye r. 


Bullseyes in the Dark. 


no great damage to each other, it only | 
remained for Mr. BALDWIN, in a speech | 


protagonists must not be taken as an | 


there might be misunderstandings as , 


difficult task anyone in the | 


That seemed to dispose of the matter, 
except for Mr. BuCHANAN, who asked | 


conscious top-hat, left the SPEAKER | 


“ And because the faint suspicion that be | 


aching tooth at the back of his mind, he | 
Story in Daily Paper. | 


| “A film-actress cannot succeed without | 


o ‘oo "J . ” 
which means ‘Self-Advertisement. 
Schoolgirl’s Kasry. 


| *8.A.,’ 
which has been causing apprehension 


slumped in certain provision shops to 
fourteen ounces. 





We are asked to deny the rumour, | 


among housewives that the pound has 
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| “a criticism of life’ ¢ ind attempt to face the facts which our 
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UNDER A MINISTRY OF PUBLIC TASTE. 


CANDIDATES HAVING THEIR VOICES TEST! N ORDEI TO QUALIFY FOR PERMISSION TO SING CAROLS FROM DOOR TO DOOR 
AT CHRISTMAS, 














But for the most part it is not our] I assured you of my personal attention, 
FACING THE FACTS. F inces that are at f a it is our dance- You told me you do ever in my debt, 
THERE is no doubt about it: our! lyri and it is in the belief that they | ® kissed upon the twenty-second instant 
dance-music, or rather the ‘“‘lyrics’’|do not reflect sufficiently the realities Aer Shp See See ee reo 
which go with it, are not what they} of our national life that I have here A little heavy perhaps; hardly 
ought to be. “Lyric” is the name given | attempted to suggest lines along which | 82@ppy enough. Still, there you have it, 


packed with romance and, as Worps- 
WORTH put it, ‘written in a selection 
of the language really used by men.” 
And the refrain at least has the authen 
tic yearning note :— 


to that collection of commonplaces our lyrists ought to work 

about the state of my, her or your The difficulties, I know, are great 
heart with which a rather tired tenor] First lines are easy enough; anybody 
usually interrupts a dance-tune, while | can start a lyric in the ecstatic vein 
the orchestra, after the first few laps of | “* You are my gold-standard ” or ‘They 
the music, drops toa deferential stutter in’t put a tariff on love or in the | Won’t you believe we love you dearly ? 


t 
“Skies and eyes,” “moon and soon, Won't you comply with our demands 
. Won't you believe us yours sincerely, 


elf-denying vein Which our tenors 


“habv ; avhe’—auch i » dis efer. “She’s one of cuts 3 : 
baby and may be such is the dismal prem He ue my u But And place yourself entirely in our hands? 

vocabulary which goes to the writing| having said, “You are my gold-stan- ze é ; 

of our dance-lyrics. Surely there is| dard,” it only remains to say, “And I his rhythm being such an expressive 


o back to vou.” and one seems| medium for the strong and simple 
emotions, I can find none better for a 
lyric of telephone life, to be called 
*T’m dialling O.” I will resist the temp- 
tation to give the whole of it and con- 
fine myself to the chorus, which goes 
to face daily. | like this: 


something about them which suggests} wanna g 
that their composers do not face the} to have exhausted the possibilities of 
facts, that they ignore the realities of | the theme 

existence; and what is poetry if it is} Supposing, though,we leave the rather 
not, as MATTHEW ARNOLD used to say,| debatable ground of economic theory 


Of course it is possible that our} teeming millions have 
dances themselves are not as fact-| Has any lyrist lyricised in words that 
facing as they might be; our fox-trots| will go home to every heart upon the I —_ th “ ms aowee ye 
. ’ " , ; a — ove 18 the twopence in the slot, dear, 

are a mockery, our waltzes sheer defeat- | emotions of our countless stenographe = After you've pressed the button A! 
ism, and we can have too much even| and clerks and secretaries, for instance ¢ 

of the “mumba”’ and the ‘‘oumba,”’ With what. in fact do oul millions , sy id } . 

“the rage of Paris and Buenos Ayres.”| teem? Let me try to show you: aes as pe oe t = atge 
Before long, let us hope, our ballrooms oy eae Oy an go ought to be. And as for criticism of | 
; Dear Madam, be so good § life.... Imustn’t overdo it, but com- | 
' 


Love is the number you forgot, dear! 
J 


There—‘‘simple, sensuous and im- 


will rock to the rhythms of the “slump The reason why to terms we can’t agree; ee as 
and the “dump” and sway to the se-| Don’t you remember still the days when pare it = cng NS pore honey- 
ductions of the ‘bankers’ ramp ” Your company was imited to me bees.’ + You see wha mean 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
DispLaAyY AND LAUGHTER. 

PLays about doubles are rarely satis- 
factory: not a little because none of us 
in real life have ever seen indistinguish- 
able twins. The double in the new 
German film at the Tivoli, Congress 
Dances, is even less credible than most, 
for the component parts are (1) the Tsar 
ALEXANDER I, ona visit to the Congress 
of Vienna in 1814 to decide the fate of 
Naro.eon, then at Elba, and (2), lest he 
be wearied of diplomacy and State 


| gatherings, a man named Uralski, 


exactly like him, who can attend them 
in his stead and thus leave time for the 





BRIGHTER BREAKFASTS. 
LiIsSTENING-IN TO THE Servants’ Hau. 
Prince Metternich. . Mn. Conran Vert. 


genuine article to engage in the love- 
making for which the Austrian capital 
was so justly famous. A simple plot, 
and carried out with extraordinary 
simplicity; for, although they have 
differences conspicuous to every mem- 
ber of the Tivoli audience, not even 
could the astute and crafty Prince 
Metternich, with all his spies at work, 
discover the cheat; and the theatre 
authorities themselves seem to be so 
little impressed that they have left 
Uralski, the spurious Emperor, out of 
the programme altogether. The plot, 
however, of this extravaganza matters 
little ; ite claim to notice is its pageantry, 
its music and the sparkling vivacious. 


_ ness of the heroine, surely the most 
| innocent and radiant light-o’-love that 


ever broke a moral law: the little glove- 


| seller, Christel, with whom the true 


Alexander, without any attempt at 
disguise, sits and drinks in beer-houses 
and pays in Russian gold. You see that 
it is wise for any sceptical tendency to 
be left with our coats at the cloak- 
room, . 


An additional strain on our credulity 
is achieved when Boroptn's Prince 
Igor, which was not written till long 
after, and never produced till the 
eighteen-cighties, is found to be an 





} 4 DOWT)-? 
BOX-APPEAL AT THE OPERA, 
The Countess . Miss Lin Dacover. 
Uraleki. ..... Mr. Henry Garar. 


item of the gala performance for the 

Tsar at the Vienna Opera House. 
Congress Dances is very loyally acted 

by an international cast, chiefly Ger- 


lish, and including, as a portly mayor 





WAITING TO SAY IT WITH FLOWERS, 
Christel. 2... Miss Lintan Harvey. 


with almost nothing to do, our own Mr. 
Tuomas Wroveurn. Henry Gara 
makes a handsome and charming 7'sar 
and an almost equally handsome but 
less attractive Urals ‘i, whose tastes 








run not in the least to impersonating 
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man, but — intelligible Eng- | 
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rulers, but to needlework. Conrap 
Verpt is interesting as Metternich, 
looking cleverer than he is, and Grpy 
McLoveu tin works hard as the 7'sar’s 
adjutant. The T'sar and Christel 
(LintaAN HARVEY) are, however, all that 
matter; the play centres in them and 
revolves around them, and they are 
pleasing enough. 

Playgoers whose memory takes them 
back to the German pantomime, | 
Sumurun (which | wish could be re. | 
vived), will remember the procession | 
of characters that, half-way through, | 
frolicked across the stage to an intoxi- | 
cating tune. Well, there is something | 
similar in Congress Dances, when | 











“FALLING” FOR PHILANTHROPY. 


Harmon . .... Mr. Buster Keaton, 


| 
| Christel, having become the darling of 
ithe 7'sar, passes in her carriage vic- 
| toriously through the streets of Vienna | 
‘and out into the country beyond to her | 
| villa, singing as she goes and being 
| joined in her song by everyone who sees | 
|her, all of whom by a happy chance | 
'have the words and the air. I don’t | 
| know if these processions are a German | 
speciality, but they are very effective, | 
| and long after the rest of the absurdities 
‘of Congress Dances are forgotten this 
| triumphal progress of the little merry 
| glove-seller will strike upon the inward | 
eye and inward ear. 

At the time when the talkies super- 
| seded the movies BusTER KEATON was 
‘at the height of his popularity, and he 
must have had many searchings of the 
heart before he took to speech, which 
ino comedian needed less than he: his 
|words, his eloquent words, being his 
lugubrious looks, his astonishing acro- 
batics. At first he was cramped by the 
new medium, but he has now accom- 
plished a compromise, and in his latest 
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Rather deaf Tyro (who has imperfectly heard hia ment «vhortation thr 
OVER AND MY WHIP TOO, BUT IT 8 DONE Mi ; OO , 
picture, Sidewalks ef New York, mak« bs 
a complete return. Congress Dances i DULCE LOQUENTEM. 
all gaiety and splendour; Sidewalks o/ Womet Hoel Association is 
New York is nothing but farce. And |"! | once more to be exercised over the 
very ingenious farce too, for the inven- |‘ aS a ee san. “Sas acetal 
| tors of the story have contrived to make | «. . Kato. like the lady that thou art, 
use of the gangster motive. But, wild) \ pound, mouth-filling oath Hotepur 


| a8 the improbabilities of this piece of 
nonsense are, the odd thing is that you 
; can, if you like, believe in them: a 
| result due, I suppose, to the unconquer 
| able seriousness with which the leading 
| actor goes through his idiocies and 
the convincing performance of a new 
boy-actor, NorMAN PxHtuirs, junr 
| a8 a real character. Never can there 
have been in one film so many things 
| flung, so many blows struck, so man) 
resounding falls. Buster KEATON is 
| rarely on his feet; Ciirr Epwarps sel 
| dom has his jovial features unobscured 
by a well-aimed missile. To anyone in| 
the blues this riot of nonsense, now 
being played at the Empire, is strongly | 
recommended. I am not sure it is not 
the funniest film I have ever seen. 
E.V.L 
“Wanted Clear Expressive close-up Photo 
graph of head of bellowing buffalo for out 
right purchase.”"—-Advt. in Indian Paper. 
We have a fair snap of Uncle George | 
as his fancy led the field at Newmarket 
Any offers ? 


Wuen Julia 
The circumambient au 

Sweet are her notes as murmuring rills 
Or chocolate éclairs. 

The 
The countryside draw nearer ; 
The tortoise breaks his winter rest, 

When Julia speaks, to hear her. 


peaks + rapture thrills 


various fauna that infest 


With jealousy are mute 

The nightingale from pique expires, 
The owl forbears to hoot 

And in the toughest subject’s eye 
\ tear 18 seen to glisten 

| The gangster lays his shot-gun by, 

| When Julia sings, to listen. 

But when at hoc key o'er the plain 
Mv Julia nimbly flits, 

How very different a strain 
That duleet voice emits! 

The affrighted referee turns tail, 
His eves with horror staring, 

Jargees who chance to pass go pale 
To hear my Julia swearing. 


es 





ww has heart over”), 


When Julia sings the feathered quires | 


“I've THROWN MY SAT 


THE TWO-SHILLING PIECE. 


Tue inside of the bus was empty 
save for two well-fed ladies in foolish 
hats and tightly-fitting coats with fur 
collars. Both had that air of grim 
| determination which presages a day's 


shopping. They were talking as | 
got in 


and just as | was coming out 
lof the door there was a two-shilling 
| piece right in front of me, and I said to 
myself, ‘Someone must havé dropped 
|it;’ but there it was, and I couldn't 
|help thinking ‘why not me as well as 
} anyone else?’ ” 
* Reely ? 
| dropped ‘t,” 
“Yes, but I said to myself there if 
was, and why not me as well as anyone 


Someone must have 


; 
| - 
| else { 

| “Well, someone must have dropped 
“Yes, but there it was, and as I said 

| I couldn’t help thinking ‘why not me as 

| well as anybody else ¢’” 

| ‘ Well, someone must have dropped 
| “a” 

““VYes, of course someone mua! have | 
| dropped it, but-——” 
The conductor was on top collecting 
fares: we entered a traffic block; I 

seized my chance and dropped off. 
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on battle-weary English might have looked | have taken spare kit from the neatly. | 
AT THE PLAY. a little less spick-and-span at the end | packed, intensely modern baggage 
“Henry V.” (Ovp Vic). of the arduous day, No doubt there is | (apparently from FertNem and Mesa) | 


[ rook the leaden road to Waterloo | precedent for the immaculate appear- | which startled our eyes in the English 
with special intent to see what Mr.jance of staffs, but I still think the! camp. 
tarpn Ricuarpson, who had so Mr. Rosert Sreataut's Fluellen | 
admirably presented The Bastard in was the best I have seen. He did 
King John, would make of noble not fool away the worthiness and 
Harry. He did in fact make a very gallantry of that admirable little 
| fine thing indeed of it. Here was a bore even in the comic exchanges 
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real man, such as might well in hot 
youth have consorted with the Fat 
Knight and other men about Town 
a man to whom the anointing 
had brought conversion and grace 
without destroying his sense of 
comradeship and sense of humour 
a man of kingly presence—-a 

' leader whom men would follow to 
the death, just and merciful by 
habit of mind but a realist in the 
crises of war and statecraft. The 
fine hackneyed passages, mouthed 
to death by budding elocutionists 
and ultra-romantic actors in the 
spot-light, came alive again with a 
conviction of being deeply felt, not 
merely competently uttered. Par- 
ticularly good were the Crispin 
speech and the God of Battles 
prayer. And the whole colour and 







Mr. Grorce Zucco, 
Mr. Roserr Srraionr. 


with Maecmorris and the egregious | 
Pistol. 

Mr. Zucco’s Pistol wasa fine piece 
of jolly roguery and braggadocio, 
Miss Mary Russe deserves the 
highest praise for her Mistress 
Quickly, and in the ‘a babbled o’ 
green fields” passage gave us the 
suggestion of real human feeling 
behind the flat coarse mask of this 
naughty drab. 

Mr. Ricuarp Rippie doubled | 
the parts of the militant Primate | 
and the impetuous Dauphin. He | 
speaks his lines admirably and his 
Scnabaliiaiinns is intelligently 
studied and sustained. To Mr. 
Rosert Harris fell the part of the 
Chorus, He is an excellent eloeu- | 
tionist and gave the argument | 
with fire and varied emphasis, I) 


c 


variety of a complex human character | experiment would be worth trying and| could not quite decide whether a | 


emerged, instead of the mere gal- 
lant prancing puppet that is some- 


give point to much of the text. While|lower-toned more conventionalised | 
as for Harry, from whom we rightly | rendering would not have been more | 


times offered us, I think it a pity that|expect kingly panache, he might well | effective. I am inclined to think so. 


Bardolatrous traditions of the Old 
Vie prevented substantial cuts, 
Here is a fine welter of good, bad, 
indifferent and glorious lines, and 
we could well spare the absolute 
integrity of the text in exchange 
for a less headlong and sometimes, 
| am afraid, inaudible breathless- 
ness of utterance. 

There were many good things 
besides this fine performance of the 
part of the King. The general march 
of the action was well presented 
and made intelligible, and Mr. 
Harcourt WILLIAMS may always 
be counted on for some ingenious 
and imaginative touches. (His own 
portrait of the distracted, half. 
mad, old French King was an in- 
stance.) It would be as well, in so 
self-conscious a school of the theatre 
as the Old Vic, if the supers were 

better drilled to follow and react 
to the things said and done in 
their presence, if indeed drilling 
can effect this desirable end, Their 
| blank indifference to lines that 
stirred our blood was a thing to 
be seen to be believed. And I 
_ think the effective tableau before 
| the breach was “held” a little too 
long to sustain the illusion. A 
glimpse would have been much 
_more effective. Perhaps too the 


no meen — 





HENRY CONTINUES TO ConQUER THE FRENCH. 
Miss Puyiiis THomas. 
Mr. Raten Ricwarpson, 





Perhaps the best compliment 
one can pay to the performance as | 
a whole was that we had the sense | 
almost of attending a first-night | 
of a splendid new play, and that 
is a notable achievement. T. 


Tut CaMarco Soctety (Savoy). | 
The Camargo Society is a worthy 
if, as a whole, not a punctual body | 
of citizens. Many of its members | 
(or perhaps deputies for members 
putting too little value on their 
privilege) strolled in at intervals 
during the performance, gaily greet- 
ing their friends (they were mostly 
of what we used to call tender years) 
and blotting out the stage from the 
less assured and more conventional. 
The dancers deserve better than 
this, and there seems no reason 
why the Society should not keep | 
late-comers penned in the foyer | 
and release them in the intervals. 1 | 
feel sure they would meanwhile find 
plenty to talk about, Candour 
compels me to state, by way of 
mitigating the malice of this com- 
ment, that in spite of heroic efforts 
I was a late-comer myself! But 
very slightly late and, as a sign of 
grace, very much ashamed of my- 

self. 
Our first item was a queer little 
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invention of Miss Trupt. Duasky’s, 
inspired by music of HANDEL, orches. 
‘trated by Sir Tuomas Brecuam and 
Mr. Henry Ginson, and _ brilliantly 
| conducted by the former, who was for 
| the occasion the guest of the Society. 
A lively if, choreographically, some- 
what obscure affair, concerning a bride, 
bridegroom, bridegroom’s friend and 
bride’s friend, with comic aunts, against 
|a background by Epna Ginest. This 
| was of the free rather than the disci 
| plined school of dancing. Miss Trup1 

Dunsk y (the Bride) is a graceful poseuse 
in the technical, not the unflattering 
sense, and Miss JEANNETTE Rutrurr 
ston and Messrs, STANLEY JUDSON and 

HaroLp TURNER were in tactful sup 
port. Why the Bride wore so grave an 
aspect in such a scene of hectic gaiety 

I do not know. 
| The Vic-Wells Ballet presented a 
‘charming variation by Miss Ninerr: 
pe VaALors of a traditional form 
Féte Polonaise to music by GLINKA 

Here the dancing was of a character to 
stress the value of formal discipline 
The Pas de six, danced by Miles. Unsuta 
Moxeron, Marte NIeison, Supra 
McCartuy, reps Bamrorp, Doreen 
Apams and GwyNetTu Matrurws, was 
a very attractive design carried out by 
this promising team of native young 
ladies with graceful ease of accomplish 
ment 

The pleasing pattern of the Mazurka 
was outlined with spirit by a fresh 
mixed team of eight, of whom at least 
one of the young men seemed a little 
doubtful about his intentions. Miss 
Puyiiis Bepe ss danced gracefully a 
pas seul, and again partnered by M: 
STANLEY JUDSON, 

A dance after the general and ad 
mirable Sylphides formula (produced 
by Miss BEDELLS), to the galloping 
horse Ballade in A flat of CHorin, was 
no mere piece of pastiche. There were 
charming variations of established 
technical movements, and the real 
grace and beauty of the long-limbed 
young women (out-sizes in Sylphides) 
proved— for here again was a fresh team 
(of eight—that we have abundant 
material here in England to carry on 
| & dancing tradition not altogether un 
worthy of our Russian exemplar, of 
which the essential secret is hard work 
and rigorous gymnastic discipline. 

Rio Grande, a ballet designed by our 
brilliant and precocious choreographer, 
Mr. Freverick Asuton, for CONSTANT 
LamBert’s setting of SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL's exotic poem, was unques 
tionably the most successful of the fou 
pees. Mr. Asuron, entitling his 
mallet “A Day in a Southern Port, 
has extravagantly embroidered the 
poet's theme, Certainly his ladies of 
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the town and his questing sailors 

dance no saraband on level lawns.” 
Instead, against one of those desper- 
ately unsophisticated backgrounds of 
crooked chimneys, toy boats and card- 
board vegetation now so fashionable, 
with a naive portrait on a hoarding 
which might be, for all we could tell. 
meant to represent Mr. SAcHEVERELL 
SITWELL, fourteen free-mannered young 
girls assiduously « ompete for the atten- 
tions of eight young sailor-men. It is 
a frank scene, redeemed from offensive. 
ness by a discretion which occasionally 
threatens to withdraw, but in fact does 
not And with the admirable Lypia 
LOPOKOVA to express with delightful 





rHEREABOUTS 
M Poycouw Bepeuts anp Mr. Hanoiwn 
Tuan 


THERE OR 


extravagance the emotions of the Queen 
of the Port the talented Miss ALicta 
MARKOVA to expose the crude psycho 
logy of an ardent Creole girl, with Mr. 
WituiamM Cuapren. and Mr. WALTER 
Gore to heighten the bizarre quality 
of the affair, with the New English 
Singers to sing the spirited snatches 
in Mr. Constant LAMBERT’S exciting 
invention, and the composer to conduct 
with a passionate bAton—the whole 
was carried to an adequate climax 
which raised our spirits ind extorted 


our admiration I’. 


Statements which we Refuse to Believe 


woe ARTHUR SHOOTS 
Deee or WesTMInsTel 


LLANGOLLEN 


vere Port Bigamist 
Local Pape 
This raises the question would Bria- 


. " 7 
Ham YOUNG have been a great forward 
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LIGHT GRAY. 


|The theory is advaneed that Gray wrote 
| the Klegy, not at Stoke Poges, but at Upton. 
}cum-Chalvey, The name of Stoke Poges, 
however, is in harmony with the quiet dignity 
| of the Elegy. The lilt of Upton-cum-Chalvey 
could only have evoked something like the 
following. | 


Ix Upton-cum-Chalvey the curfew is | 


sounding ; 


The herd, lowing loudly, cavorts o'er | 


the lea: 


The lively young ploughman from | 


labour is bounding 
And Stoke with its Poges means 
nothing to me 


The darkness comes down with a rush 


on Creation: 
The air’s solemn stillness—-a moment 
at most 
The beetle disturbs with his shrill 
stridulation, 


And tinklings remind me of tea and 


of toast 


At Upton-cum-Chalvey the owlet, | 


distracted, 

Makes vocal the tower ivied over 
with green 

(At Chorlton-cum-Hardy, you'll find, 
is enacted 

In Lancashire accents asimilarscene) 


In Upton’s dim churehyard, uncon 
scious in slumber, 
Kach writer is pressed ‘neath a 
ponderous tomb; 
I can only rejoice I am not of their 
number, 


And linger no longer to muse in the | 


gloom. 


An Impending Apology. 


To-Nrout at 8.10 
Exciuvsive Prerernes or Tar Anrivat 
or Proay SBALAMAN, 
Tae Fiyine Foot.” 
Cinema Advt. in South African Paper 
“ According to ‘The Evening News,’ Su 
Austen Chamberlain has declined the offer 
of a beerage.”-—Jndian Paper. 
Perhaps a rather sweeping definition 
of the Upper House 
It will be at the Mont St. Michel, on the 
Breton coast, where the late Mme, Poulard's 
famed omelette is to be immortalised in 
granite or marble.”—Daily Paper. 
lt is likely to continue to be similarly 
immortalised in many English restaur 
ants. . 
“The present level, however, had been an 
economic one in view of the depressed con 


? | ditions of trade and consequently the de 
PARTY VW ancheater Paper. | 


creased shipment of gods by sea.” 
Sunday Paper 


Does this mean that as a nation we 
shall have more little tin ones than 


ever / 
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_ is likely to meet the coming year with 


| audition) on the hardships undergone 
by members of the Harpooner Cam- 


_ measured out publicly at the next vil- 


_ day in 1932 on which the temperature 
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| 
MORE BIG CHANCES. 

Ix Tumby-over-Tussock, where Maria | 
and I usually go to repair the ravages | 
of the working week, they are making 
great efforts just now to balance the | 
sudget of the Village Institute. It is | 
thought that the difficulties would have | 
proved insuperable had not the Ad-| 
hesive Conservatives on the Right Wing 
of the Committee come unstuck before 
the vigorous personality of the Vicar’s 
son, newly returned from the East, who 
stampeded them into accepting his sug- 
gestion of a Gift Lottery. From the 
excitement which this decision has 
caused in village circles it is clear that 
the books of the Institute will not only 
be balanced, but that the Committee 


a surplus so embarrassingly large that 
they may be forced into all kinds of 
unforeseen activities. 

Offers of gifts are pouring in, and 
while this unusual spirit prevails Maria 
and I have been asked to draft out a 
suitable list, on the lines of the various 
London Charity lotteries—the things in 
which, before you ean say No, you are 
stung with a 12-seater Steam-heated 
Monoplane for Two Days, with Cara- 
mels for All and a Prawn Lunch in 
the First-Class Buffet at Bootle Station, 
or a Pint of MeSlosh’s Gruel every 
Thursday Night for Three Years. 

We have done our best. One or two 
of these suggestions may have to be 
revised a bit before we hand them to 
the Committee next week-end :— 

(a) A two-hour monologue (private 


paign in ’87, of whom he was one, with 
additional remarks on the best way to 
roast a parakeet on a fire of coconut 
shells, by Colonel Huffsnort. 

(b) Three-and-a-half feet of the re- 
cipient’s favourite tooth - paste, to be 


lage concert.—Mr. Flush, the chemist. 
(c) Five miles across country on his 
motor-plough, all claims paid.—Far- 
mer Spludge. 
(d) A pint of “ Dog’s-Nose” every 


as shown on Mr. Flush’s big thermo- 
meter falls below 40 degrees.—Mrs. 
Barley, “The Shoved Ha’penny.” 
(e) A pair of braces or a belt in the 
_ colours of the Dart team.—Mr. Studd, 
| our hosier. 
_ (f) The manuscript, now somewhat 
_ tattered, of his celebrated sermon on 
_ “The Young People of To-day,” from 
The Viear. (By special request of his 
| family, who declare that t ey cannot 
face it again.) 


(h) Twelve times round the Village 
Green in a bath-chair for two every 
Sunday afternoon for six months.— 
Mr. Gaskett, of the Garage. 

(i) Pink crochet-work egg-muffs for 
a party of eight.—Miss Tripp. 

(j) A day’s poaching at The Manor, 
with leave to shoot any of the Lower 
Organisms, including the Head Gar- 
dener, whom everyone loathes.—Ad- 
miral Groundswell. 

(k) Giblets for six.—Mr. Prime, the 
butcher. 

(l) Permission to throw ten bricks at 
her greenhouses, or half-a-gross of eggs 
at some given target. Eggs, permission 
and targets to be supplied by Lady 
Rhomboid- Perks. 

Of course, as I said, this is only in 
the nature of a rough draft. The donors 
themselves will have the final say. 
Eric. 


A QUESTION OF TRANSPORT. 


Untit recently I was content to 
make the best of local means of trans- 

wt when moving about our Colony, 
but now Charles has made me wonder | 
if the old methods of safari are quite | 
good enough. 

For a river-voyage I merely insist 
that the dug-out canoe be large enough 
to take my extended camp-bed and that | 
a palm canopy is rigged to keep the sun 
off me. I really do not care then how 
adverse the current may be, though of | 
course if it is against us, when I wake | 











right at the far end of the machine. 
The rear portion can be used as a box. 
room, it seems, and there Charles packs 
his fly-whisk, though he gets every- 
where and back again so quickly that 
so much kit is not really necessary, 

Finally I was taken for a ride. As he 





set the car at the anthill which blocks 
ithe path from my house Charles re. | 
marked how surprisingly good the | 
local tracks were. “I can get any- 
where with this bus,” he went on, 
driving down a sand-spit into the river, 
“Absolutely anywhere,” he repeated, 
raising his voice above the rush of 
| water over the floor-boards. 
| Noting how the crocodiles looked at | 
| us before sidling closer, I felt it was not | 
| for me to contradict him. 
| “Of course,” Charles continued, 
speeding over the hippo-tracks in the 
| mud of the far bank, * we don’t go fast | 
} and we keep our eyes open”’—here we 
| dashed into cng. ato —“‘ but ”— | 
, the passage of the rice-swamp claimed | 
his attention for a moment—" nothing | 
defeats us.” “4 
In Kalele village, as the natives | 
rushed headlong for their huts, a lot of 





ichildren fell over each other in front | 


of the wheels, but Charles easily avoided | 
them by driving through a bead booth | 
and two cotton-plots, and he had no | 
difficulty in keeping behind the goats, | 
sheep and fowls for hundreds of yards | 
beyond the village. 

I am not quite clear about all that | 


up and give orders for the pitching of | happened later. Perhaps it is only my | 
my tent on shore, the relays of paddlers | fancy that the car bolted; that lion 
have not propelled me so far as they | put their tails between their legs and | 
otherwise would. \fled before us yelping; that rhino | 
Nor do I worry much when a journey | blanched and cowered in the dust, and 
is to be made on foot. My boys are told | that mere buck are probably running | 
that I must not be wakened, that’s all. | yet. Iseem to remember, however, that 
They know how to carry on. By the | Charles used what he called “the silent | 
time I have had my sleep out the day’s| third”’ when he thought we might be 


march is over and while the porters hold 
my hammock steady I get out of it. 

Charles arrived in a motor-car one 
afternoon. I was rather sleepy and 
could not take in all the points of this 
car, but I gather that it is the last word 
in British manufacture and is called a 
“Polar Locust.” Apparently one hasn't 
to steer or anything. One turns a knob 
on a dial and when the car comes to a 
corner it turns it, sounding its horn 
loudly and giving the correct. traffic- 
signal. I forget what heights it can 
clear standing and with a short run. 

When Charles had explained the 
engine (I wasn’t following closely, but 
no doubt it could be adapted for cook- 
ing) he asked me how big my safari 
usually was. Now I rarely need more 
than fifty porters, rather priding my- 
self, as a matter of fact, on travelling 
light, and I said as much. 





| 
(g) A super-charged cornet solo for 
| any number of persons.—Mr. Timson. 


That led to the next demonstration, 





close to elephant. | 
| What gave me even greater pleasure | 
was recognising my usual camping: | 
'sites as we passed them, “Just here,” | 
iT recalled, “I used to say, ‘Only eight 
days from home now!’” and the next 
‘minute I found myself thinking, “T’ve 
‘been walking hard for a fortnight— | 
‘that was ‘No Chicken Camp.’” And 
‘once, when we approached the river | 
bank, I saw a tree under which I remem- | 
‘bered having pitched my tent after I 
‘had paddled upstream for three weeks. | 
And so it went on. 
When, after an hour’s outing, we got 
back to the bungalow I pulled myself | 
together and remembered my manners. | 
“Thanks very much,” I said; “I en- 
joyed that.” 
"hen Charles spoke the words which | 
‘are robbing me of my peace of mind, 
“ You ought to get a car,” he said. 
| Ought I? 
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THE TEAM SPIRIT IN AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 
A SUGGESTION TO 


IGHTI our “Oto Boys 
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TRYING SITUATION FOR CLOAK-ROOM ATTENDANT AT THE CONJURERS’ CONVENTION. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Soviet Labour. 

| CONGRATULATE the Duchess of Arno, M.P., on the 
quiet competence of her handbook on the Russian problem. 
That The Conscription of a People (Pattie ALLAN, 7/6) is a 
businesslike indictment makes it none the less poignant; 
and the poignaney is by no means limited to the thirteen 
chapters that depict the rivetting of Russia’s shackles. 
Neither party feeling nor personal indolence should absolve 
any man or woman of intelligence from going carefully into | 
the statistics summarised here, and from learning as far as | 
possible what the Soviets set out to do and precisely how | 
they did and do it. The terrible figures of mortality in the | 
labour camps should be noted, and the intimate y 4 





‘tail of | 


| conditions: the picture, for instance, of the workers of the 


day-shift stripping off their only clothing to cover the 


_ workers of the night-shift at the fall of an Arctic winter. 
| Throughout there is the amazing sight of an agricultural 
| country deliberately transforming itself into an industrial 


_ one, and this in a world satiated with industrialism already. 
| Finally there is the spectacle of that world’s continued 


the conscience of Europe has allowed herself to be out- 
blushed by America. A change of face no less than a change 
of mind and heart is plainly overdue. 


Poor Old Cranmer. 


The difficulty of framing into the shape of a reasonably | 
consistent and plausible human being the leading figure in 
a great religious revolution, while at the same time weight- | 


ing every event and aspect of the conflict to serve the 
purpose of a particular party therein, has proved too much 
for even the most versatile of writers. In his challenging, 
controversial and altogether virulent, bracing, delightful 
and exasperating study—Cranmer (CASSELL, 15/-)—Mr. 
Himarre BEx1oc is really concerned, of course, to demon- 


strate the divine sanction for his own dearly-held faith, 


while attacking that Protest which was for him a Bolshevism 
of the spirit; but finding Cranmer a fairly convenient 





stalking-horse from behind which to hurl jovial abuse, | 


provocative dogma and what would be, if Mr. BELLoc were 


anybody but Mr. BELLoc, an occasional almost unpleasant | 


sneer, he develops almost automatically a study of the 


Archbishop himself. Cranmer’s master-craftsmanship - 
painting perfect miniatures in English prose is wrencheé 


| connivance—the hired experts—German, French, Ameri-| away from the rest of his supposed character to do duty | 
in explaining the annoying persistency of the exquisite | 


| can, Italian and British—under whom the Russian prole- 
| tariat toils; the financial credits of similar derivation. 
| Thirty per cent of Russia’s exports are estimated ultimate! y 


Anglican Liturgy, which as a mere incidental weapon r 
a conspiracy should have disappeared long ago; an 





_ to arrive here; and we are particularly active in supplying 
| her, | note, with armaments. An England which was once 


CRANMER’S consent, while already perhaps secretly a Pro- 


testant, to the execution by fire of some of the early | 
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reformers, is utilised to lessen the onus | 
of later, more abundant burnings of 
martyrs—himself forone. Mr. BeLLoc 
wrestles gallantly in the face of odds 
to alter a verdict established for nearly 
four hundred years. I would not have 
missed reading his book for anything 
—but remain a heretic. 


The Tate. 
Art critics, their detractors say, 
| Not only get a careless way 
Of viewing pictures, 
| But use a jargon of their own 
| To common readers quite unknown 
Writing their strictures, 








Not so our ‘‘ Keeper of the Tate, 

D. 8. MaccoLt, whom happy Fate 
Permitted kindly 

To write in several Reviews, 

Teaching the public to enthuse, 
But not too blindly. 


| Well we remember now and then 

| The way he punctured with his pen 

The sides of Folly, 

| Pinking them neatly, without gall 

So neatly that we found it all 
Extremely jolly. 


| These papers, sage but not too mild, 
Confessions of a Keeper styled, 

Were worth collecting 
At twelve-and-six. The public owes 
A debt to Messrs. MACLEHOSE; 
May they recover at the close 

All they ’re expecting! 





An Abyssinian Comedy. 
il I imagine that I am not alone in hop- 
| ing that Mr. Evetyn Wavau has not 
| east aside for good the mantle of frivol- 
ity; yet, when as a traveller and com- 
| mentator he offers us such good fare 
| a8 his new book, Remote People (Duck- 
7 | WorTH, 10/6), we can hardly complain. 
He began his African tour last year at 
Addis Ababa with the coronation of 
H.IL.M. Hare Sevasste THE First, 
| King of the Kings of Ethiopia. An . 
auspicious start. We all wondered 1 


of this event, which was attended by | ——— 

| Tepresentatives of most of the Powers; perhaps rather 
|unkindly Mr. WavuGH suggests that its 
| Originated in the minds of the resident European ladies, 
| who felt that it was time they had a party. In any case 
it was worth going to. The preparations were delightfully 
casual. Uncertainty prevailed until the last moment as to 
where the coronation itself would take place, and as most 
of the journalists had zealously despatched their descriptions 
of it the day before, they had every excuse for the minor 
inaccuracies which their papers gave to the world. And 
when toeveryone’samazement the celebrations were actually 
gone through, both they and the subsequent festivities were 
good enough to rank with the best of comic opera. After- 
wards Mr. Wavcn wandered observantly through Southern 
Arabia, approving greatly of Aden; and visited Zanzibar, 
Kenya, the Congo, Rhodesia and Cape Town. With Kenya 


importance 
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Pie emporary Ha 
| ourselves about the exact significance ASKIN’ SOMETHINK 





LET ME KNOW WHEN YOU PICK UP THE LIGHTHOUSE.” 


Pick UP THE LieHT’ousE? LummMy—you AIN'T ‘AL? 





he was particularly delighted, for it was surprising, he says, 
to find a community of English squires established on 
the Equator.” Remote People is to me what a travelogue 
should be, for it contains absurdity and information blended 
with such skill and penetration that they are indivisible 





Literary Criticism. 

If it is one of the excellences of literary criticism to 
suggest more problems than it solves, Mr. R. A. Scort- 
JAMEs is to be doubly congratulated on his second collec- 
tion of essays. The scope of Personality in Literature 
(SecKeER, 7/6) is roughly threefold. The book revives its 
author’s pre-War estimates of men like Suaw and WELLS 
on the plea that, though their fame may have increased, 


their achievement reached high-water mark in 1913. It | 


discusses why these Victorians still hold the centre of the 
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| Seymour's estimate of it. To my mind Miss Jenkins’ 
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stage, unrivalled by the more finicking talents of modern 
youth. Finally a series of admirable essays—“ To-day 
and Yesterday ” and “ Literature and Fine Art ” in particular 
resume those general principles which (it was forcibly borne 
in on me) should have enabled their holder to deal a trifle | 
more firmly with WEeiLs, SHAW, BENNETT, CHESTERTON and 
the rest. Mr. Scorr-JamEs laments the vociferousness of 
the Marthas of letters with their strident propaganda and 
their divorcement from traditional learning; but he does 
not, perhaps, sufficiently connect the stridency and illiteracy 
of their more renowned elders with modern youth’s com- 
parative lack of enterprise. The literary opportunist who 
makes a stir in his own day is often a break, not a link, in 
the chain of historie culture; and he is apt to leave but a 
disordered heritage to a bewildered posterity. In time 
vouth should find its way back to more generous sources. 
Meanwhile such knowledge- 
able and distinguished es- 
says as those Mr. Scorr- 
Jamus keeps as “daintiest 
last’’ should prove both ser- 
viceable and inspiring. 











Truth at Death's Door. 

Miss Crcety HAMILTON’s 
hero in Full Stop (Denr, 6/-), 
John Royle, M.P., who is 
just about to become Prime 
Minister as the result of a 
pretty little intrigue of his own 
making, is suddenly stricken 
down with an affection of the 
heart which leaves him, so 
say his physician and a fam- 
ous heart specialist, but a few 
short weeks to live. He faces 
the inevitable with courage, 
refuses to prolong his life (for 
a week or two at most) by 
taking care of himself, and 
makes a speech to his con- 
stituents which, to say the 
least, surprises them, outwits 
the blackmailing wife of his 
rival, and generally behaves 
with such candourand charity 
as only a doomed man could 
afford to indulge in. Miss 
Hamivron stifles a twinge! 
of conscience by saying impenitently in her preface that, | 
if she has invented a new disease, well, she invented the | 
M.P., why shouldn’t she invent the kind of heart he has? | 
it seems to me a very proper observation (there’s a good | 
deal too much mugging-up of symptoms and other tech- | 
nicalities of all sorts nowadays). The central idea is in- | 
teresting if grim, and thoughtfully worked out. 


A Graceful Style. 

On the wrapper of The Winters (GoLLANCz, 7/6) you will 
find a warm eulogy from Brarrice Kean Seymour in 
which she speaks of a “talent, delicious in itself, already 
highly wrought and brought near to perfection,” and so 
forth. Ineited by this praise I opened Miss Exizaneru 
Jenkins’ story of the Winter family with the highest 
expectations, and frankly I am unable to endorse Miss 





work is of real interest to those of us who seriously regard 








ECONOMY AT THE CLUB. 
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Her women, and especially Lady Winter, are alive and 


entirely delightful, but I found the Winter brethren far | 


» 


too shadowy and anemic. Even in his love-affairs Henry 
Winter seemed to me more glacial than ardent. Evidence 
enough, however, exists to convince me that distinction 
awaits Miss J ENKtNS whenshe turns her real powers of obser- 
vation upon men and learns thoroughly to understand them. 


United Families. 

Aunt Becky Began Jt (HopbER AND Stovanton, 7/6) 
suffers, as Magic for Marigold suffered, from an over- 
crowded stage, but Miss L. M. Monrcomery writes so 
pleasantly and intimately that her tales, despite their 
handicaps, are always easy to read. Here she relates the 
fortunes of two families in Prince Edward Island, the 
Darks and the Penhallows. These families were enough, 
PE cn BES ere ~jand in a sense more than 
enough, in themselves; if you 
happened to be born a Dark 
you married either another 
Dark or a Penhallow, and 
if you were a girl and born 
a Penhallow you either re- 





or became a Dark, And over 
these exclusive people Aunt 
Becky ruled, and at her death 
left an inheritance that, for 
| better or worse, assuredly 
| perpetuated her memory. 
| Aunt Becky is a creation 
‘to be proud of, and indeed 
|f have no word to say 
jagainst these very human 
| Darks and Penhallows except 
ithat there seemed to me too 
|many of them. 





Calendars. 


previous years, there will be 
two calendars this Christmas 
which bear his mark. One, 
published at 3/6 by G. Det- 
aapo, Lrp., 53-55, East 
Road, City Road, London, 
N.1, contains a selection of 
; illustrated jokes from these 
pages; and the other, a tear-off calendar of Punch para- 
graphs, is published by M’Caw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltp., 
329, High Holborn, London, W.C.2, at 2/-. 









{“ Al Capone is killing time in prison.”——Dadly Pap« 
Tuy say he’s killing time while he’s “ inside 
A game of skill, and surely no one’s got 
A fitter brain than his to play and win it. 
He takes the tedious hours for a ride, 
Puts the unwanted seconds on the spot 
And skilfully bumps off each weary minute 
Yet in the end, like humbler men, he’ll writhe 
And drop his “ gat” before his victim’s seythe. JAN. 


“There has been rio marked change in the situation, and there 
have been no important collusion between Government forces and 
rebels during the week.” —Burmese Paper. 





novel-writing as an art, because her style is both gracious 


_ and graceful and she is bountifully equipped with humour. | and a policeman. 


There may still, however, be a collision between an editor 








mained one at your marriage | 


Mr. Punch would like to 
remind his readers that, as in | 
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subject. 





* * 
- 
| A political writer regards Mr. Wry. | 
| ston CHURCHILL as the CLEMENCEAt 
| of this Parliament, and observes that 
ihe has CLEMENCEAU’S tremendous 
| knowledge, CLEMENCEAU'S = ruthless- 
| ness, CLEMENCEAU’S “‘guts”’ and CLE- 
| MENCEAU'S burning patriotism. We 
idoubt whether he has a hat like 
| CLEMENCEAU’S. ++ 


In Germany hundreds of Alsatian 
| dogs are being trained (~~~ 
| toaccompany and pro- 
| tect postmen delivering 
| money-orders. Nothing 
|eould be more appro- | 
priat » to the season of | 
peace and goodwill | 
ithan a_ reconciliation | 
| between the dog and | 
| the postman. | 
| * * | 


{ aa 
| Switzerland is said 
| to be so hard-hit by 
i the absence of British 
| visitors that many of 
the inhabitants have 
decided not to yodel 
this winte: 
* * 
* | 
Dean INGE has stated 
| that if he was a Dic- 
| tator he would abolish 
lipsticks. We feel sure 
that this would almost | 
certainly be put for- | Mod 
ward as an argu 
ment against his being 
offered the appointment. 
*x * 


BIZARRE WI 


With reference to the report of the 
activities of the Royal Mint issued the 
other day there is still no suggestion 
that pe yple might write for free samples 

* * 

Stan Kwan, an eighteen-year-old 
youth of Teheran, Persia, is nearly 
twelve feet tall, but can neither walk 


nor eat without assistance. Local 

orchard owners must be thankful for 
his disability. * 
i" 

At the request of many childres 


Manufacturers now supply a father to 
complete the dolls’-house family. His 


continued absence had given rise to 
comment. ee 
Engayement-rings are now being 


bought on the instalment plan. In our 


Vor CLANNI 
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opinion the consciousness that there is | an expert photographer. Ours isn’t, or 


Tre MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE states 
that the term “new laid” as applied to | 
an egg has not been defined by statute. 
Ever since the Addled Parliament leg- 
islators have been sensitive on this 


| gift books 
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something owing on the ring j lw i i 

uf y g is calcu-| we : ‘ ‘ec enlarge 
tee peep spin Sas Is Ca | we should ask him for a nice enlarge- 

put a strain on the affections. | ment of our overdraft. 

~ | ag 
a library assistant tells of women} A golf professional has used a girl’s 
- 10 read three novels a day, or more | forehead as a tee. Care should be taken 
than hat’s as| not to select too high a brow for this 
many as some authors could write in| purpose. 
the time 


. 


a thousand a vear, 
* * 
* * * 

. | It is stated that a Detroit man 


Those are on the look-out for| crawled eleven miles on his hands and 


who 


wit h & sporting appeal! knees. It is not said whether he found 
should be careful to note that the! his collar-stud after all. 
recently published ('onfessions of a +8 
Keeper is by a curator of picture- A motor-bandit was observed to be 
galleries — wearing buff spats, probably with the 
: b 


object of distracting attention from his 
Experiments at the Zoo have proved | face. 

that hibernation can be induced arti- 

hi ially, We have heen unable to ascer- Mr. E. G. 


* * 
te 


BouLENGER tells of a snail 
| at the Natural History 
| Museum which began 
|to crawl away after 
| having been gummed 

to a card for two years. 
|The wonder is that 
the creature stuck it 
so long. » » 
* 
KREISLER says he 
never practises. It’s 

' a pity the young lady 
next-door doesn't try 
to become a great vio 
linist in the same way. 
| * * 

Amanclaims to have 
invented a silencer for 
noisy gramophones. We 
doubt if it is any more 
effective than a good 
coal-hammer. 

* + 

A Peterborough pian 

ist has only one hand. 


VM he Christmas trade) \ 
(TH ATLA ‘1T OF THE EXTREME LEFT.” This is nothing, how 
ever. We know several 
tain. however. whether any Fellows | singers who have no voice at all. 
have been put to ‘ep for the winter *." : 
. * Appropriate Gems, reads a jewel- 
Thistles were served as a vegetable | ler’s advertisement. Burglars, we have 
tt a gastronome’s banquet; but there | noticed, frequently do. 
is no truth in the cruel rumour that the 


bye iVsS 


CURTAILED GENEROSITY. 
How tactful of the shops to make it 
pleasant 
To exercise obligatory thrift 


lish was damned with faint 


We are informed that the ancient 
Grecks played a game very like foot- 


no doubt when Achilles sulked 


ball. So 


in his tent he had been ordered off by If money's lacking for a Christmas 
tl e referee , present . 
: We can afford (see Ads.) “an Xmas 
Mr. Witt Fyrrek says that twenty- gift.” 
rh s ago he was glad to carry a A 
mapas yous he : mM an t New- Is this Inside Information ? 
traveller , eS 1] . TI e ¢ omedi wn . some children from the W ails and 
castle for s sniliing : ’ .. | trays Home were watching ‘The Vagabond 
must shudder when he thinks that it King’ hr Ree Be anne 
might have been - berdeen i was also in the audience, bought them a big 
-_ | box of chocolates. They left half-way through 
We read of a bank-managet who is | the play.”"— Kettering Paper. 
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THE MODERN ORPHEUS. 
A FRENCH POET, 80 ‘tis said, goes into a cage of African 
lions at the Cirque de Paris every night and reads his odes 


to them. The idea is commoner than might be supposed. 


| The author of the following lines, as will be seen, has felt 
the longing, when no human recognition of his genius was 


forthcoming, to pqur out his soul in ecstasy to the dumb 
beasts at the Zoo. 
| am sick of the slightings that come to my writings, 
And why should it thus befall 
That critics with curses bedevil my verses ! 
A sorrow upon them all! 
{ will go to the cages and read out these pages 
To the animals that are there, 
And have some notice from the rhinocerotes 
And a blurb from the big white bear. 


For ‘tis idle hymnin’ to men and women, 
And the lyre is dumb, they say, 
But the creatures like it when poets strike it 
As they did in the old Greek day; 
The bright cats and yellow pards, gentle camelopards 
Cluster around in a ring, 
None of the elephants see much irrelevance 
In any of the songs I sing. 


And I have a measure that gives much pleasure 
To the Barbary sheep and the yak, 
And | have great dramas to comfort the llamas 
And tickle the ant-bear’s back ; 
For the sloth and the tapir, they don’t read the paper, 
Nor the nilghais nor the gnus; 
No hippopotami ever ask what am I, 
Like the men in the grand reviews. 


| am weary of blindness and men’s unkindness, 
! will go down to the seals 
With their tender faces, and stand in places 
Where the penguins have their tok 
And the emus and ostriches, full of men’s lost riches,* 
Will listen to my wild words, 
And joy shall awake in the heart of the takin 
And the secretary-birds. 


The keepers shall find me, but they shall not mind me 
As I sit by the puma’s bars, 

And I have a licence to keen to the bisons, 
With their eyes like golden stars, 

Till their great hearts soften, and often and often 
The vulture will send soft looks— 

And be damned to the flunkeys, far lower than monkeys, 
Who never will read my books! Evor. 





“AFTER-MATHS.” 
Orpinarity, I hope and trust, we Old Public School 


_ Men have more sense of what is decent and right—in fact, 


_ to palm off rejected 


what is done (if I aon coin a phrase)—than to attempt 

SS. on to unsuspecting Editors—or 
do they always suspect? Since, however, the following 
letter was so ignominiously spurned by the great organ of 
Public Opinion which has been inquiring of late into the 


_ question of expenses incurred at Public Schools, I feel that 


the time has come to entrust it, not merely to an evanes- 
cent periodical, but to a National Institution whose Editor 
(who has already welcomed one pertinent article on the 





*An ostrich that died recently in the Zoological Gardens (according 
to Mr, E, G, Boutenarr) contained two handkerchiefs, three 
gloves, a Kodak film spool, a comb, a key, a gold necklace, two 
collar-studs and fivepence in coppers, See Animal Ways. 











subject) will appreciate its fundamental importance in like 
measure as his readers must applaud its outspoken and 
fearless exposures. Here, then, is the letter:— 


Woodhead House, The Cloisters, The Close, | 
The Precincts, St. Osbert’s, Ashmere. | 
To the Editor of “ The Daily Post.” 

Kinp Str,—As an Old Public School Man I should like 
to add my quota to the quorum of quidnuncs who have 
been writing about the expenses incurred at Public Schools, 
I refer to the able letters of ‘ Floreat,” “Lariat” (Mrs. 
Annie Noose), “ Wili Nili Nisi Desperandum,” ‘‘ Pro Bono 
Parente ” and “ Another Animal-Lover.” 

It seems to me that your correspondents have all missed | 
one essential point in connection with this important matter, | 
and that is the question of what I perhaps may call After- 
expense—an expense which even the privilege of pretend- 
ing to be on familiar terms with a Bishop or a distinguished 
Politician at those dinners where, as you may know, we | 
Old Public School men congregate from time to time, can | 
only compensate in very small measure. I append a state. | 
ment of my After-expenses for the past year. In some | 
years they are more, in some less, but the following will give 
a very fair impression of the average amount involved :— 

e “es 

Annual subscription to the Old Ashmerian Club. . . 10 6 

To attending Branch Dinners of the Club at Liverpool, | 

Edinburgh, Birmingham, Ealing and Houndsditch 

CR oe c-sos6 ss + « ose 8 OM 

Wines (I won the toss every time, except at Houndsditch, ! 

where some of the others had double-headed pennies 

| 


NS el ee ie ce sg 4, ue es 
To ever so many Old Ashmerian ties (argent and azure-- 
the argent is the part that goes black, festers away 
and invariably comes right across the knot) . . . | 2 6) 
To completing the Old School's chapel 2 a 
To pulling the Old School's chapel down again and putting 
another bit on, “owing to inadequate accommoda- 
tion due to the increased numbers of the school.” 
(This will teach them to be more careful with the 
next two guineas that Isendthem)...... 2 ¢7 
Presentation to my old House Master, the Rev. H. J. 
Whistlepont, on his retirement after thirty-five years’ 
devoted service, (That old swine “ Squeaker ” gone at | 
last !—worth a guinea to get ridofhim.) . . . . | | QO} 
Estimated expenditure of standing drinks in all sorts of | 
repellent places to all sorts of revolting people wear- 
ing argent and azure ties (or, after the second round, 


Se rae ae a a A 
Subscription towards the Old Boys’ Cup for Organ Music, 
I oo rg 2 eo he es es fe ces #8 10 6 
To helping to finance the production of Two Hundred 
Years of Ashmere by that old fool “ Wuffer”. . . 10 6 
To being allowed to buy copy of same ..... .- 10 6 
£14 4 6) 
ASSETS. j 
Received from the Sub-Bursar on account of the sale of 
my Liddell and Scott to some poor new simp, after 
ten years, during which time the volume seems to 
have depreciated, in sympathy with general financial 
RA eae bee NRGs 8b 6 oe 1 6 
Debit Balance . .. £14 3 0 


Trusting that you will give my letter the publicity it 
deserves, Yours most enthusiastically, 
Putie AMBROSE APRICOT 
(1909-14, being the only Ashmerian in the Lower Fourth 
old enough to join up at the outbreak of the War). 


That is the letter that was so shamefully and inconse- 
quently rejected: but now that it is in the right hands 
I trust that I may be able to make a little addendum (How 
the Classics will out with us Old Public School Men!) on 
the assets side:— a. de 
To profits accruing from publication of powerful article 2 4? 





—anoceinny 




















TO BUY OR NOT TO BUY. 

-THAT IS THE QUESTION 
WHETHER ‘TIS BETTER IN THE BANKS TO BURY 

THE MEAGRE REMNANTS OF MY FORMER FORTUNE 

OR TO GIVE ALMS TO INDUSTRY IN TROUBLE 

AND PURCHASE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


(Vi Pune h, node tly adwaes the s cond rourac of action.) 


Joun But (doubtfully). “TO BUY OR NOT TO BUY 
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* How MANY LESSONS D’ you THINK I SHALL WANT BEFORE [ CAN G 


ET A REAL SKATING COSTUME?” 








IN SANTA RICA, 
Il.—Tae Motiny. 

Tue Republic of Santa Rica runs at 
about the same number of revolutions 
per minute as any other Central Ameri- 
can State, but it doesn’t take them so 
seriously. There is a sort of joyous 
Latin abandon about the whole busi- 
ness that makes the Saxon onlooker 
wonder why he ever wastes money on 
a theatre. Take, for instance, the recent 
mutiny in their Navy. It was all over 
before it could even get in the papers, 
but while it lasted it was good. 

It began apparently on the flagship 
of the Santa Rican fleet at the start of 
the annual manceuvres. Intense excite- 
ment had reigned for days because these 
mancouvres, though annual and figuring 
annually in the Naval Estimates at 
enormous expense to the country, actu- 
ally hadn’t been held for five years 


| owing to what the Secretary of the 


Navy called the exigencies of State, 
meaning the exigencies of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. This year, however, 
the new Secretary happened to be also 
brother-in-law to the Admiral of the 
Fleet and had put family before 
finance, with the result that the Ad- 
miral of the Fleet was getting his 
longed-for manceuvres and a brand- 


new uniform, designed apparently for 
an Admiral of Several Fleets. 

On the morning of the first day the 
Santa Rican Navy’s full battle-cruiser 
strength (both of them) put happily to 
sea, the flagship Santa Ignacia de la 
Moderacion leading by a short head at 
the harbour mouth and thus winning 
a small bet for her captain. They were 
accompanied by a number of smaller 
boats, which, owing (as far as could be 
later ascertained) to arguments de- 
veloping on board about navigation, | 


lost their way before mid-day and | 
weren't seen again till the manauvres | 
and the mutiny were over. 

The mutiny began in the afternoon | 
before the ship had been got under way | 
again after the mid-day siesta. The | 
chief cause appeared to be that the | 
crew were nervous at being so far out | 
of sight of land—for your Santa Rican | 


has not the tang of the sea in his veins. 





| 


‘ whe . | 
The Admiral refused to see the men, | 
who thereupon began to shout their 


little troubles at him from where they 
were. Most seemed to want more pay 

a number of them wanted just some 
pay—and all stated they were tired and 
wanted to go home. Others complained 
of the motion of the ship; while a small 
party, who had only been recruited a 
short time ago, had apparently been 
under the impression till that morning 
that they had joined the Army. . .. Well, 
anyway, they had a variety of griev 
ances. In default of satisfaction they 
proposed to throw the Admiral over- 
board, where he could mancuvre to his 


[DecemBER 16, 1931, | 


heart's content while they went back 


to port. 

After this had gone on for a while 
the Admiral appeared in his second- 
best uniform and made a speech. The 
crew listened with polite interest that 


He may be a good guerilla soldier, but} was a good speech. At the end they | 


as any sort of sailor he is just a mess. A| broke into loud applause. Every true 
contributory cause might have been| Santa Rican understands and appreci- 
the fact that they hadn’t yet had a| ates the finer points of speech-making. 
mutiny that year. Talking and gesti-| Next to revolutions, it is the country’s 
culating wildly, they surged aft and | basic industry. 

demanded to see the Admiral, rudely; After the Admiral’s speech a sailor 
jostling such officers as (a) deliberately | made a speech, then an officer took the 
got in their way or (6) weren’t quick | floor. While this was going on, how- 





enough to get out of it. ever, some other officers on the bridge 


}soon changed to rapt attention, for it | 
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sent a signal to the rest of the Navy | 


that a bloodthirsty mutiny had broken | 
out on board. At this the rest of the | 
Navy, the Santa Catharina, prompt ly | 
trained her guns on the Santa Ignacia ; | 
and the whole proceedings were held | 


| up while excited signals were jointly | 


sent by the Admiral, the officers and | 
the sailors of the Santa Ignacia, the gist | 
of which was to point those damn things | 
somewhere else. 
After this interlude another sailor | 
made a speech, then the Admiral again. 
Each speech was now being greeted with 


| terrific applause; and the scene must 


have given the impression of a friendly 
meeting of a literary society in a local 
town-hall. No one, therefore, would 
have been more surprised than an on- | 
looker when, as the loud acclamation 
died down, the crew surged forward 
and did as they had originally threa- 
tened—threw the Admiral overboard. 

Then, a little aghast—who would not | 
be at having thrown a full Admiral of 
the Fleet in full uniform into the sea? 
—they clustered round the ship's side, 
and several shouted out to ask him 
if he were all right. The Admiral, | 
swimming round in a dignified manner, 
was quite all right. Moreover, after 
a fierce fight on the far side of the ship, 
which nearly came to blows, a party of 
officers and loyal sailors lowered a boat 
and rowed after their superior. 

A dripping but still dignified figure, 
the Admiral stood up in the bow of the | 
boat and at once made another speech. 
No one seemed to think there was any- | 
thing unusual in the spectacle of a very 
moist admiral addressing a large battle 
ship from a row-boat in mid-ocean. But 
the Admiral knew what he was doing. 
He hadnotreached that rank for nothing 
in the Santa Rican Navy. He began by 
intimating that he was now proposing 
to row across to the rest of his tleet. He 
then issued an emergency order making 
the Santa Catharina the flagship, with 
effect from that minute, And ina fine 
peroration he pointed out that in the 
small boat with him there happened to 
be all those officers who knew how to 


navigate the Santa Ignacia. Let her 
now go home as best she might. 
Adios ! 


In ten minutes the mutiny was over. 
The rush to lower boats and catch the 


_ Admiral and his officers before they 


could reach the Santa Catharina was 
such that at one point there could 
hardly have been more than a score of 
people left on board the Santa /gnacia. 

On his triumphant return the Ad- 


| miral issued a stupendous order ter- 


minating the annual manouvres forth- 
with. He then wrote a letter to his 


Admiralty suggesting that the money 
| 80 saved should, in view of the prompt 
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Wedding | 
I ls Derrest 


FRIEND OF 


‘EM 


and resol 


ute action di played by him- 
and his officers in quelling a} 
mutiny, be employed in some suitable | 
form say, cash pre-| 
SCnUs. 


os es 


self 


oi appreciation 


THE MAN WHO LOATHES CHRISTMAS. | 


He mouths the modern curses, 
He sneers the modern sneers, 
And vows that nothing worse is 
Or brings him nearer tears 
Than Xmas with its humbug 
And false romantic glow, 
He only hopes that some bug 
(Or germ) will lay him low. 


| 
| 


The sight of Xmas numbers, 





THE 
BpoTH !” 








A 


Grup avces 


BRIDE OR BRIDEGROOM ? ™ 








The waits who break his slumbers 


He swears he’d love to kick ; 
The brisk and gay caboodle 
Of shops evokes a grunt; 
To him it’s all flapdoodle 
A mere commercial stunt. 


He wakes on Xmas morning 
Prepared to spend the day 

Contem ptuously scorning 
Whate’er may come his way ; 

But no one ever minds him 
(It’s really quite a lark), 

And so the evening finds him 
A pretty gay old spark. 





“Kine Canon Mystrery.”-—Daily Pape 


D.C, 


r. 


He groans, quite makes him sick ; i The Wences.as legend, we suppose. 
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LETTERS TO AN EXILE. 
Dear Roona,—I am minded to 
write to you again about dogs—for dogs 
are enjoying a period of triumph such 


_ as never have they known before. Sirius 
| is in the ascendant. Every dog has his 


| tries. 
| teas for the traveller is, of 


| into the country will show; 


| the nearest. 


| is a form of inferno, these 


_be adjusted in the phot 


day and every day is the dog’s. Not 
to own a dog is to be outside the 
pale, and to own one is more than 





or Welsh Corgis, Schnauzers or Pomer- 
anians, golden retrievers or wire-haired 
terriers, Dandies or Pekinese. But for 
dogs, these retired officers, these com- 
placent wives and overalled virgins 
would never get their often exceedingly 
plain features into the papers at all. In 
Our Men and Women, should they be 
included, they will be mere details of 


each group. 





taxes, I understand, have so far justi- 
fied their purpose as to have caused 
the disappearance of my friend the 
mongrel. 

This last October, Hanover and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main came into line 
with Hamburg, and there were proces- 
sions of dog-owners and dogs in all these 
cities, and this in the face of notices 
forbidding them. At Hamburg it even 





simple since the breeding of 
them is rapidly - becoming 
one of our leading indus- 
The preparation of 


course, the first, as any trip t 


but the notice boards ad- 
vertising kennels are nu- 
merically not far behind. 
Should any further evi- 
dence be needed you have 
but to read the advertise- 
ments in the periodicals 
devoted to the new cult, 
which every week get in- 
creasingly bulky and men- 
tion so many kennels, each 
producing puppies of equal 
beauty or excellence, that 
I don’t know how the would- 
be purchaser ever makes his 
choice. Perhaps he chooses 


Me, to whom a dog is a 
dog and not a prize-winner ; 
me, to whom a dog-show 


illustrated advertisements 
leave cold. I read them, 
but no feeling of envy 
inhabits my breast. I would 
not exchange a faithful 
understanding mongrel for 
any of them. 

Shall we, I wonder, ever 
have a paper called Our 
Mongrels¢t Unlikely; but 
dogs, who can do most 
things, and even, as I was 
telling you recently, have 
in America become actors 
in the talkies, might very 
easily take to journalism 
and bring out a paper called 
Our Men and Women. 
Here the balance could 





Bewildered Attendant (in crowded vestibule 
suddenly been cancelled owing to indisposition of famous singer). 
“THERE WOULDN'T HAVE BEEN ALL THIS PANDEMONIUM, SiR, IF 
HE'D SIMPLY TURNED UP AND LET 'EM HEAR HIM COUGR.” 








raphs, and 
owners, who are merely hucksterers, 
will no longer, as now, be dominant 
and big and proudly possessive in looks, 
but ae 5 in size in the right in- 
ferior relationship to the magnificent 
specimens of dog upon whose merits 
they batten, whether Saluki or Alsa- 
tian, red setters or Blue Kerrys, black 
cockers or dachshunds, sealyhams or 
collies, bull-terriers or Labradors, 
Papillons or Cairns, Irish wolf-hounds 





I have just had a letter from a friend 
in Germany about the ceremonies 
connected with dog-worship there. It 
seems that in Hamburg a Dog-Day has 
now been celebrated each October for 
five years, fostered by the zeal of the 
League of Dog-lovers. 

It was brought into existence by the 
hostile attitude of the police, who view 
dogs as a nuisance, and by the high 
taxes put upon those animals by way 
of a deterrent to keeping them. These 


after concert has 





~| fell out that when the time 


sign of grace. Last year 
there were eight hundred 
dogs in the procession ; this 


evening there was a ban- 
quet, in which I hope the 
| dogs participated. 

I don’t know that I want 
'to see a thousand dog- 
> |owners, walking at a slow 





|with bands and_ banners, 
\leading a thousand dogs; 
| but it would be a sight I 
| should endeavour not to 
| miss should it come off. if 
only to collect information 
jas to the most popular 
| breeds and to conjecture 
'as to which of them Noau 
| took into the Ark. A nice 


| came first and was necessary 
to perpetuate. 
| Meanwhile, if this dog- 
‘faneying continues to in- 
, crease, where shall we all be / 
| England will become only 
'a larger Isle of Dogs, and 
isuch few and _ eccentric 
persons as do not keep a 
'dog will have to move to 
the Isle of Man. 
Yours, E. V. L. 





| An Impending Splash. 
| “HomBer BripGe May BE 
| pRoPpPED.”— Yorkshire Paper. 
Smith Minor Again. 
“A jointure is a set of false 


| 
| teeth used by both husband and 
| wife.”—Schoolboy’s Answer. 








“The official appointed by the Newcastle 
Corporation Special Rentals Committee to 
hear complaints of the charging of excessive 
rents for houses, will not be able to sit to- 
morrow and Saturday.”’—Newcastle Paper. 


It would seem as if a landlord turned. 








arrived the police actually | 
assisted to keep order: a | 


year a thousand; and in the | 


|pace through Hyde Park | 


| question, that. And should | 
| like to hear a debate among | 
|Themselves as to which | 


“France and the French colonies (usually | 


left out of the reckoning) buy from bngland 
as much as England sells to them. . . - 


Letter to Daily Paper. 


We have decided not to dispute this 


statement. 
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SOUND YER ORN! 


SOUND YOUR AITCHES! 


And deftly blends ir 








1 captivating (A trio so diverse might surely claim 


~€. wa. 
. . a . . 
; fashion | Three separate niches in the Hall of 
[" Miss Ev M. Detarietp, whose novels | phe stock sredient f Easter Fame 
about. sheikhs have fanned many a maiden’s a ee mesocers = , . 
| desire to be abducted on a camel.” passion | Yet all too oft they view with keen 
Mr. Gossip in “ The Daily Sketch.”| | Damsels grown weary of convention’s | distress 
THREE authors in one happy era born trammels, | Their names confounded by a careless 
. ' ' 
| Our circulating libraries adorn, Sunsets and sand, burnouses, palms| Press ; ; ae Tal a 
Their various personalities concealed and camels. | Too oft the scribe, to nice distinctions 
By noms de guerre, Dewi, HvuLt and (Although in point of fact the desert’s | blind, F if 
DELAFIELD. lord | In what appears to serve him for a mind } 
| (To.Dr. Spooner. so historians tell, | To-day more often does the job by/In one insulting hotch-potch jumbles 
| The former two were known as Dull and Ford.) them a aa 
Hell.) Beneath the common label of “ E. M. 


The third to no such lofty themes 








| The first depicts with rapt ecstatic pen aspires 


Tt Ni Be Our Cruel Contemporaries. 
ie race of red-corpuscled stern he- | Nor lights a farthing dip at passion’s 


“Where CHRISTMAS IS DREADED. 


ie Ai an Tmeai 





| 


men, fires | 
, ’ | ‘Darry Sxeren’ Hamre 2 ON 
Whose words are few and rude, whose | [pn her prosaic page in vain we seek Dany Geese” eee Se See 
er prosaic pag - ' Prospect oF Goop CHEER. ; 
‘eae cold eyes snap, The horse-whipped heroine or the Daily Sketch. ; 
| Who do their wooing mainly with a amorous sheikh - i 
strap, She owns besides, more thoroughly to| . “When the signal has been hoisted over : 
| Till in the final chapter they unfold damn her | the number board, the bets go to the 1 
| Beneath a jaw of steel a heart of gold ; . fon horses officially shown on the board, and no 
ath a jaw of steel a heart of goid. | 4 sense of humour and an ear for | objection made subsequent to the hoisting | 
The second’s more voluptuous art dis- grammar | of such signal shall disturb the destination 
plays And irony, least welcome gift of all _| of the pets." Yorkshire Paper. 
The dashing sheikh’s peculiar little | In villa drawing-room and servants’-| Which it is hoped will be the winning- 
ways, hall. post. 
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BIG GAME IN LONDON. 


Tue news that there is now a Ski-ing 
School in London, where novices may 
practise before enjoying the real thing 
in Seotzerland (as Pane Inmet winter 


_ sports-country will doubtless be called), 
_ makes me feel that my London School 


of Big-Game Hunting should receive a 
little editorial publicity. 

This School, already attracting count- 
less wealthy patrons, fills a long-felt 


- want amongst sporting neophytes who, 


about to set off for the first time for 
shikar in tropical jungles, feel that 
they would like to familiarise them- 
selves a little with the conditions and 
attendant dangers. No expense has 
been spared by me in my efforts to pro- 
vide a thorough course of instruction 
under conditions closely resembling 
those obtaining on the actual hunt. 
Any pupil completing my course and 
gaining Certificate “A” may regard 
himself as fully qualified to cope with 
the denizens of the jungle, though 
naturally any sportsman being trodden 
on by an ele fant or sampled by a 
hungry tiger during subsequent shikar 
has no claim on the School, not even 
if he is found with the certificate on 
him. 

Let us assume that you are consider- 
ing a tiger-shoot in India for the near 
future, and feel that you would like to 
get to know the ropes a bit before risk- 
ing the venture. After enrolment with 
me you first visit the Liner Room. 
The floor, laid out in deal-planks like 


_aship’s deck, is set at an angle of thirty 


degrees to the horizontal, representing 
a list to starboard. Deck-chairs on 


_ swivels are provided, so that while 


resting you can swing round the other 
way and get the effect of a list to port. 
(If you prefer a list relating to some- 
thing stronger, ring for the steward; 
the School is fully licensed.) At the end 
of the room, leaning against the rail 
with a far-away look in her eyes, is a 
girl. All in the best tradition. When 
you have broken the ice you find that 
she is reading a book on Hindustani. 
Quite easy and natural, yet instructive. 
She will tell you all you want to know 
(about Hindustani, of course). The 
correct rendering in colloquial Urdu of 
a few phrases, such as, “What a pity 
the Maharajah is dead!” or, “ Damme! 
I didn’t know it was loaded,” are all 
| that are necessary. 


This part of the training is intended | I 


to accustom you to the idea of being 

_ away from England. You may skip it 

if you wish, but most patrons rather 

like it. My liner girls are, of course, 

recruited from the ranks of Society. 

_ The next step towards the jungle is 
the Indian Bazaar Room. It is night 





(a piece of forethought on my part, 
saving you the cost of a pith-helmet). 
In the distance can be heard the sound 
of tom-tom beating, wife-beating, etc., 
and a little gnashing of teeth. You feel 
dimly the presence of a mosque and, 
not so dim , the presence of a mos- 

uito. A beggar squats in the corner. 
bo not pity him, he is artificial; and 
in any case all gratuities should be 
handed direct to me. A pariah dog 
(obtained at enormous expense from 
Battersea) approaches you on three 
legs from the maidan, and a lizard falls 
into the gutter with a dull thud. Heavy 
on the air is the indescribable odour of 
the East. No expense has been spared 
in getting the right atmosphere. 

All this is to get you acclimatised and 
to A eat you for the dangers of the | 
U 


nown. You may, if you like, before School of Big-Game Hunting. 


proceeding any further, make your 
will. There is, of course, no actual 
danger, but a little morbidness gives 
the right touch of realism. 

Now for Part Three. You are in the 
jungle, impenetrable, mysterious. The 
moon is shining faintly through the 
branches of a tree (actually it is shining 
through a hole in the roof, but you do 
not realise that). All seems strange at | 
first, but gradually you begin to pick 
things up. Be sure to pick up the 
large piece of meat which you will find 
at the edge of the jungle (on the left as 
you go in). This is the bait for the 
tiger. A native “boy” will join you and 
guide you to a tree. You climb this 
(with the aid of a step-ladder, to save 
time), leaving the meat toothsomely 
displayed below. All around you is the 
incessant chatter of the apes and the 
howls of the jackals, and occasionally 
a hyena will burst out laughing. (This 
is all cunningly arranged by means of 
amplifiers and bits of the talkie-film, 
Indi 


faint and call for a whisky-and-soda. 
This at once disqualifies you for Cer- 
tificate “‘ A.” 

See if your rifle is loaded. Don’t do 
this by pressing the trigger, because 
then it won't be in either case. Re- 
member your Hindustani. Presently 
your native boy in a thrilling under- 
tone will say, ‘‘Dekhiye, Sahib ; sher 
ata hai!’ If in his excitement he for- 
gets himself and says, “Look aht, 
Guv’nor; ‘ere comes the bloomin’ 
tiger!” report him to me afterwards. 

pay my staff to say the right 
thing. 

The tiger is drawn towards the meat. 
Not by scent, but by a piece of rope 
because for reasons of safety and 
economy it is artificial. Therefore you 
needn't mind hitting it. You needn’t 





mind not hitting it either with the 





SS 


~ 


ia Squeaks.) So realistic is the effect | 
that patrons have been known to turn | 


rifles at present supplied, but I hope to 
get some straighter ones shortly. 
That, anyhow, isn’t the idea. You | 
are there primarily to gain confidence 
and experience and to get a rough 
working knowledge of shikar con- 
ditions, so that when you arrive at 
the actual jungle you will not be liable | 
to attacks of hunter’s gaucherie, the | 
results of which are often so very | 
depressing. a 
Testimonials as to the efficacy of my | 
course are beginning to pour in from 
native bearers, shikaris, etc., in remote 
parts of the world; and I have an 
entirely unsolicited letter addressed 
from the Orthopeedic Hospital, Cawn- 
pore, which is particularly affecting. 
Full particulars of the course can 
be had on application to the London 
Mark 
your envelope ‘Tiger,’ “Bear,” 
“Camel,” ete., according to taste. 











THE BURGLARY. 


I HAD persuaded my friend Sir Frank 
ffolliott to go up to town with me for a 
week-end. It was surprising that he had 
agreed because usually he was so scared 
at thieves breaking into his charming | 
little Elizabethan country cottage and | 
stealing his wonderful furniture and | 
china that he wouldn’t leave it for an | 
hour unless it were filled with people. | 
So I asked him for an explanation. | 

“When you return you will probably | 
find that they have cleared you out | 
ock, stock and barrel—mantelpieces | 
and all,” I remarked. 

“Not now,” he replied. “Perfectly | 
impossible. 





The first attempt to force | 
an entrance would start an alarm-bell | 
which would waken the neighbourhood ; | 
the police would be notified and vatri- 
ous portions of the cottage interior 
|'would be electrified with a voltage | 
sufficient to render the intruder un- 
conscious. No, I have no fear of bur- 
glars now.” 
“Then I will wire my confederates 
to abandon the attempt,” I said. 


# * ok tk * | 

It happened that I drove the car 
when we returned from town on the | 
following Tuesday. We had passed | 
through the lodge-gates, and as we | 
swept round the bend where one gets | 
the first view of the building I heard 
a curious noise coming from my com- 
panion. I glanced at him and immedi- 
ately stopped the car. He had fainted. | 

And looking before me I saw the 
reason. The cottage had been stolen. | 








Daily Paper. 
They are little use, of course, when 
they are not. 
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“ RAILWAYS ON THEIR Merat.” | 
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Vicar (calling on Parishioner). “Anu YOU ANY 
Mrs. Smith, “Nor a RELATIVE, Str, BUT A 


RELATION 








No longer shall we feast our English eyes 
_On “classic” clothes when clapped they are 
Nor peep at Poppy with a wild surmise 

In panoply imputable to Paris: 
No more will Freda frock nor Hilda hat 

Nor Rita robe nor Clara cloak nor Betty coat 
| In “duds” designed by Maison This or That 

Imported by our Pirates of the Petticoat 


on Clarice 





| 

For Paris has declared, it would appear, 

| In accents adamant though not abusive, 

| That she will make the dress designers here 

Respect the spirit of the word “ Exclusive 


i 
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roe Mrs 
SORT OF CONNECTION. YOU SEE, HER CAT IS AN ELDER BROTHER OF MINE.” 


{The leading couturiers of Paris, in order to put an end to what is known as ‘fashion piracy,’ contemplate the protection 
of fashions by a copyright similar to that which protects authors and artists.” 
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SMITH WHO LIVES JUST OPPOSITE?” 








Daily Press.| 
Full powers doubtless will be given ‘tecs 
Quickly to question Clarice or put Poppy right 
If either of the darlings, daring, decks 
Herself in frock infringing Paris copyright. 


Our hearts go out to Geraldine and Joan, 

For in the future, when the dears their hatters see, 
They may be in the circumstances shown 

‘The most bewitching bowler; built in Battersea”’ 
For knowing Paris as we feel we do, 

We're pretty sure that for her rights she stickle would) ; 
And Court costumiers will coyly coo: 

“The latest model, Moddom ; straight from Cricklewood.” 
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| badger you. Similarly pole- 





| made by the Mexican Eagle 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 
Facts Wort Knowina. 

How does a Grasshopper woag By 
rubbing its back legs together. To save 
trouble let me say at once that an 
elephant trumpets through its nose, 
snakes hiss with their teeth, and the 
Great White Ox of Patagonia makes its 


| peculiar hunting-cry by banging its 


tonsils together. Of the teetering noise 





his first care was for the personal wel- 
fare of this intellectual creature. On 
examination, however, it proved to be 
dead, indeed in some parts even de- 
cayed. On the whole, then, the question 
must still be regarded as an open one. 

Is it true that the Tibetan Llama has 
the vertebral centra incompletely ossified, 
as in Archegosauride ? No, it is a de- 





spicable lie. 
What are the Six Deadly Pests? 


it in boiling oil. The plant will at once 
exhibit signs of theliveliest displeasure, 
writhing and _ twisting, ies its 
anthers and turning its sepals inside 
out. At times the corolla is disturbed. 
Marrowby’s story of a larkspur which 
used to cry out when short of water 
should not, however, be accepted with- 
out reservation. 

Do Pigs smell? Yes. 

What are Wattles? A wickerwork | 








I am not qualified to speak. 

Are Badgers fierce? My 
word, yes! Take the advice 
of one who was severely 
bitten as a boy and don’t 


badger badgers till badgers 


cats, weasels, stoats and 
otters are best left alone. 

Why has a Cow four 
stomachs? To introduce a 
spice of variety into the 
dismal process of digestion. 

What are Ce ? 
The name, from the Greek 
kephale—a head, and pous 
a foot, is self-explanatory. 
They walk on their h ¢ 
or, as some authorities hold, 
think with their feet. It 
makes no difference. 

Do Lobsters think? The 
presence or absence of 
reasoning powers in the 
average crustacean is a 
question that has long 
divided the world of science. 
Scheftel’s experiment in- 
tended to prove that lobsters 
do in fact think is now 
famous. In acircle about a 
small wooden see-saw he 
ranged twelve mature speci- 





mens, and upon one end of 
the see-saw he fixed a piece 
of macaroni, of which the 
lobster is inordinately fond. 
The —— was 80 con- 
structed that any body of 
medium weight (to be frank, 
a lobster) proceeding up 
the slope in search of the 
morsel would, after passing 





é 





the centre of balance, be precipitated 
into a pot of boiling water. One after 
another the poor creatures went gaily to 
their doom; ndne seemed to profit, as 
Scheftel had hoped, from witnessing 
his precursors’ ruin. But at the last 
there was a change. The twelfth, when 
set upon the incline, made no sign; he 
was apparently impervious to the 
attractions of the bait. Convinced that 
here at last was definite of obser- 
vation and deduction, Scheftel hurried 
away to wire the news of his success to 
the Editor of Mind. When he returned 
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“I sust TrHoveuTr I’p TRUNK-CALL YOU, DARLING, TO ASK 
IF YOU THINK IT’S ALL RIGHT FOR THESE SAUSAGES TO MAKE 
THIS ANGRY HISSING NOISE?” 
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structure suspended from | 
the head and neck of certain | 
fowls asa protection against | 
the cold. 
Who says so? I do. 
What is the most curious | 
of all creatures ? Undoubt- 
edly the Headless Troglo- 
dyte, which lives in the Car- 
pathians, several feet below 
ground, in a state of con- 
tinual apprehension. At the 
early age of eight months it 
emerges and rolls rapidly | 
downhill, doing itself a bit | 
of no good in the process. 
Arrived at the bottom of the 
declivity it awaits death | 
with a stoicism which has | 
been noticeably absent dur- | 
ing the subterranean period 
of its existence. To some | 
the end comes in strange | 
shapes ; but most die of pure 
inertia. It is a fine sight to 
see a bevy of full-grown | 
troglodytes hurtling down 
the mountain-side on a | 
sunny morning in spring. 
Are there any Dabs in the 
Dead Sea? Yes, seven. 
What is the best way to 
recognise a Porpoise? Raise | 
your hat to it as it goes by. | 
Why is the Orang-Utan | 
so called? What else would 
you call it? 
* Has Gleitzer’s theory of the 
evolution of the American | 
| Duodenum from the Winged | 
(Esophagus of antiquity ever | 
been definitely disproved / In | 
a sense, yes; and in a sense, | 
no. It is not possible to say | 























Mites, termites, eremites, slugs, bugs 
and harridans. 

Why are Tigers striped? Look at it 
this way. Suppose the black stripes 
were removed, the animal would be 
very like a puma, apart from its 
whiskers. If the yellow were takenaway 
it would be black, which is absurd; 
tigers are never black. So Nature, in 
her all-seeing wisdom (the phrase is 
Brock’s) has made the thing striped. 

Do Plants feel pain? Almost cer- 
tainly, yes. Take an endive or some 
japonica—any flower will do—and dip 





Y 


\ 








more at present, but some notes on | 


the subject will be found in the top | 
left-hand drawer of my writing-desk | 
by any who care to look. I would | 
draw a picture of the Duodenum if the 
Editor would allow me, but as things are | 
at present that, in common with my + 
sketch of a sitting hen, cannot yet be | 
submitted to the public. 








“The Welsh thoory in regard to Rugby | 
football is that possession of the bali 1s 
vital.”—Daily Paper. 


It seems to us undeniably sound. 
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| roll-and-butter, and he didn’t 
| take much notice of her the 
| first time because he was busy 


_ to the tea-shop he spilt some 
| of his coffee on the table 


| that because he was so dull, 
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SIMPLE STORIES. 
Tue Proressor’s WIFE. 

Wuewn Isaac Chintz was quite a 
young man he knew more about worms 
and lizards than almost anybody, be- 
cause he had always taken an interest 
in them and worked hard all the time 
instead of going to football-matches 
and night-clubs, and he got on so well 
that he was made a Professor when he 
was about thirty and had degrees in 
Germany as well as in England, and 
would have had them in France too 
if they hadn’t found it so difficult to 
pronounce his name. 

Well Isaac Chintz was paid quite 
well for being a Professor and 
thought he might as well get i 
married, but he was rather 
plain and shy, with spectacles, | 
and he might have married — 
somebody learned with spec- on 
tacles too, but he didn’t care ~~ 
about that asheliked feminine 
beauty. And he asked one or 
two pretty daughters of other 
Professors to marry him, but 
nope of them cared about doing 


and he was so shy that it was 
anguish to him to ask them, so 
he left off doing it and began 
to be afraid that he would 
never get married at all. 4 

And then one day he met a 
girl in a tea-shop near the 
British Museum who served 
him with a cup of coffee and a 


reading about pterodactyls, 
but the second time he went | 


through the cup being too full, yeu 
and when the girl came to 

wipe it up she slapped his 
hand and said Homghty And he was 
rather offended at this, but he looked 
at her and saw how pretty she was 
and then he didn’t mind so much, 
and the next time he came to the shop 
he spilt his coffee on the table on pur- 
pose so as to make her do it again. And 
this time she said what a careless boy 
you are! and he liked being called a 
boy so much that he fell in love with 
her, and soon afterwards they were 
married, 

Well it wasn’t a very suitable mar- 
riage because Mrs. Chintz was fond of 
pleasure and pretty clothes and danc- 
ing and things like that, and the Pro- 
fessor didn’t care about anything much 
except dinosaurs and other extinct 
reptiles, and she could never tell the 
difference between an ammonite and 








a bedlamite so she wasn’t interesting 
to him to talk to, but she was a good 
wife to him on the whole and didn’t 
spend too much of his money, and when 
he had to go out to dinner with other 
Professors or ask them and their wives 
to have dinner with them she looked 
nice and was lively in her talk, and 
they seemed to like that. And they had 
two little boys with spectacles who took 
all the prizes they could at the school 
they went to. So altogether the Pro- 
fessor wasn’t sorry he had married her, 
especially as she didn’t interfere with 
him in whatever he wanted todo. And 
she did what she wanted to do too, so 
they got on quite well together though 


Hmmm nme 





“A YOUNG MAN CALLED AT THE HOUSE.” 


they weren’t much in love with one 
another. 

Well that went on for some time, and 
then the Professor got so learned that 
he was made Sir Isaac Chintz, and his 
wife was Lady Chintz, which was pretty 
good for somebody who had been a girl 
in a tea-shop and she quite enjoyed 
being called my lady, but it didn’t 
make her stuck-up or anything like 
that, but she said she thought it was 
time they had a motor-car. So he 
bought one for her, as he could well 
afford it by this time, and she drove 
him about in it sometimes, which he 
liked, and everybody who knew them 
said that theirs was as satisfactory a 
marriage as you generally saw, and 
soon after that they had their silver 
wedding. 











Well a few days later a young man 
called at the house and said he was 
Lady Chintz’s son, and as he hadn’t 
been doing very well, and they had, he 
thought he would like to come and live 
with them. And then it had to come 
out that Lady Chintz had been married 
before, to a plasterer who had fallen | 
off a ladder when drunk and killed bim- 
self through hitting his head against | 
a boiler, and she had taken the place in | 
the tea-shop so as to keep herself, and | 
let an aunt who was fairly comfortably , 
off take care of her baby for her, and 
called herself by her maiden name so as | 
to make it easier for her to get married 
again if she wanted to. And the plas- 

terer had been rather beneath 

| her and she had only married 
Re | him because he was so good- 
— looking. But she had soon got 





a _____ tired of him because he was so 


unworthy, and she was afraid 
that her son would grow up| 
unworthy too, so she hadn't 
minded not seeing him again 
when she had married the Pro- 
fessor, and her aunt had quite 
approved of her not telling him 
that she had been married 
before because she said men 
generally got the better of 
women and it was a good thing | 
to get the better of a man for 
once. And soon after that she | 
had gone off to Canada with a | 
husband of her own, and had | 
taken the child with her be- | 
cause she had grown fond of | 
him. | 

So it had all seemed to turn | 
out very lucky for Lady Chintz, | 
but now her sin had found her | 
out, just when she was looking 
=} forward to a happy old age, | 
and it was very awkward for | 

| her. And the Professor took a 
serious view of it, and he said 
he had a good mind to have her | 

taken up for bigamy. But he didn’t | 
really mean that, as it would have gone | 
just as much against him as against her, | 
he only wanted to assert himself, as | 
Lady Chintz had seemed to be more | 
important in private life than he was 
lately, and after all it was because of | 
him that she was Lady Chintz and he | 
didn’t quite like it. And he didn’t like | 
having a step-son in the house either 
because he was poor and rather flashy 
and no credit to him, and he said he 
wouldn’t have him. 

Well it was up to Lady Chintz now 
to see what stuff she was made of, and 
she hadn’t really wanted to make her- | 
self more important than the Professor, | 
but he was so uninteresting, except | 
about fossils, and he was so much like | 
a fossil himself that she hadn’t been | 
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| able to help it. So she put her foot down 


PUNCH, 


and said she didn’t see why she should | 
be blamed for something that had hap- | 
pened so long ago that she had almost | 


forgotten it, and if the Professor 
wouldn’t have her son whose name was 
Albert in the house she would start a 


tea-shop and go and live over it with | 
him. And she said she knew she would | 


do well with the tea-shop because she 
knew all about it and people would like 
coming to one kept by a lady of title. 

And the Professor said that if she 
left him he shouldn’t let her use her 
title and she said he couldn’t stop her, 
so then he thought he had better give 
in. 

Well Lady Chintz was inclined to 
make rather a pet of her first-born, and 
he was good-looking though flashy and 
a great improvement on her other two 
But she soon found out that he 

wasn’t at all worthy and he said that 
living in the Professor’s house was so 
deadly that if she would give him a 
hundred pounds he would clear out and 
never come near her again. So she per- 
suaded the Professor to do that, as she 
had got tired of Albert by this time. 
And the Professor said he would if 
Albert would go back to Canada and 
stop there. 

So he did that and Lady Chintz gave 
him another five pounds which she had 
saved out of her dress allowance and 
was glad to see the back of him. 

So it all turned out quite satisfac- 

| tory and by this time Lady Chintz had 

come to the conclusion that she was 
better than her husband and wasn't 
going to stand any more of his non- 
sense. So she became a Society hostess 
and thoroughly enjoyed herself, and 
when the Government thought it would 
be a good thing to make somebody 
learned a Lord for a change they chose 
Sir Isaac Chintz and he became Lord 
Chintz. 

And everybody said he owed it to his 
wife. ear Ni A. M. 


sons. 





The Nursery Stocking. 

“Babies’ Food Pusher. In Regent Plate. 
Guaranteed for 30 years’ norma! household 
usage.” —Silversmith’s Advi. 


_ We hope Baby will outgrow his present 
habits before then. 


|} “ Docs.—Why not have yours painted 
for Christmas ? "—Advt. in Daily Paper. 


Toby thinks a two-tint stream-line 
scheme would set him up for the winter. 


| “The Japanese Government has 
claimed that its fundamental principle is 
that no single Japanese soldier shall be left 
| in Manchuria.” — Manchester Paper. 


China would like it best if the married 
| Ones went too. 
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NOTHING, 8O I DIDN'T SAY 
SHOULDN'T SAY NOTHING.” 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


STRANGE II 


was 


plunk: 


famous 


for 


He was muscular too 
And was given a Blue 


For his prowess in heaving the chunk, 


Sut, ¢ 


| 


trunk, 
Failed in elbow- 
Lost command of his soul, 


ontrol, 


TRUE. 


There was a banjovial Bohunk 
plonking the} 


And ended by doing a bunk. 


was! this benighted Bohunk, 
Though sculptors admired his grand | 


| Those Infernal Policemen. 
“Witness added that then told him 





to go to h——, and he took him to the offices 
of the C.1.D.”—Birmingham Paper. 


“Per anp Hossy CoLumn. 
| HepGenocs.—For paralysis massage with 
} an embrocation or mustard oil.” 
Daily Paper. 
|'This is a form of asceticism that we 
i have no wish to try. 
| ~ 

“ Lady most highly recommends her Baby's 
Nurse, or toddler; free.” 
| Advt. in Sunday Paper. 
| In view of the crisis we are doing our | 
jown toddling. 
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HOW MR. PUNCH FORETOLD THE AIR MAIL TO THE CAPE IN 1843. 





THE AERIAL STEAM CARRIAGE 


iv is understood that the first line to be established, 
is that to India; the carriages leaving baer Poe fv the | countries of the East. 
Monument, Fish Street Hill, every morning, 
five minutes at the summit of the Great Pyramid, f 
refreshments, and to allow the ayer ong a short time 
to stretch their legs. From t point balloons will 
be continually starting for the most important cities 
of the African Desert. 


The carriage is then to proceed to India, thus The waiting-room for 


(should the weather be not foggy) affording to the | Pyramid is of the most commodious kind, the ancient 


HIS was published in “Punch” on April 15, 1843. 
of Africa, it indicates also the coming of the Cape to 
Pyramids. 


The first Cape Air Mail left London on the 9th instant and is due to arrive at the Cape on the 20th. 
visualised it with an interchange station at the Pyramids. 


traveller a delightful coup dail of the most interesting | 


ing | * The arrangements are in every respect very complete. 
or Lord Brougham is understood to have accepted the 
office of Patron, being himself of rather a flighty nature. 

The provisions will be carried easily in the conduc- 
tor’s waistcoat; as by a new invention, the essence of 
three sheep can be_concentrated into a small lozenge. 


the Oriental style for that purpose. 


of the intermediate towns, may be lowered by simall 
hand balloons at the usual cab prices. 

N.B.—The “ Rocket,” Aerial Steam Carriage, will 
start on Monday next, fora tour round the Comet, 
proceeding by easy stages along the Milky Way. Sir 
the ladies at the Great 
only person who knows the exact road. 


Although before the construction of a railway in any part 


Cairo Railway—the train will be seen passing through the 


Mr. #unch 
At its inception the Air Mail to India, and to Kenya 





(now to be extended to the Cape), had its interchange station at Cairo. 





HANSOM 


Wuen I was a lad there were hansoms in London 
With drivers on top of a little back-stair, 
And horses that ran under silver-tipt harness 
Or stood by the kerb-stone awaiting a fare, 
And tossed in the air 
Their nose-bags of corn for the sparrows to share. 


And sometimes in Spring when the nose-bags were leaking 
And sparrows were loud amid loot of spilt corn, 
Old cabby reached over the slender park railing 
And stole a rosette of the double-red thorn 
His mare to adorn, 
With “ Fares may be few but we won’t be forlorn.” 


| 
| The spokes they were pointed with red and with yellow: 

___ The brass was like gold where the reins threaded through : 
_ There was sometimes a crest on the old leather blinkers, 

_ A crown on the horse-cloth of crimson and blue 

| That said, “It’s for you 

| We're waiting, my Lord, and a crown is our due.” 


N 





CABBIES. 


| Now where are they gone to, the weather-worn cabbies 

| ‘That drove us alertly through all the dense shoals 

That filled the straight Fleet from St. Paul’s to St. Martin's, 
Or over the bridge where Big Benjamin tolls ? 
Oh, somewhere their souls > 
Still murmur “* Where to, Sir?” through tiny peep-holes. 


| 
| Elysian fields show them pasturing fillies 

Sure-footed and shapely, just built for a yoke; 
| They comb their silk manes and they wheedle and drive them 
Down roads without mud where the fogs never choke 
And rain ’s a rare joke 
To cheerful night-watchmen with cressets of coke. 


The fares that they find there are born in the purple; 
Their talk is of Dizzy and Toots and Bend Or; 
Their manners are suave and their tips are all golden; 

They dwell between Mayfair and Kensington Gore ; 
And flunkeys galore 
'  Poll-powdered receive them at Paradise door. 





sepulchral chamber of King Cheops being fitted up in | 


Passengers who should wish to be dropped at any | 


J. Herschel has been engaged as conductor, being the 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. The expected Amendment was moved day's was no exception to the ordinary 


by Major Miner, who seemed to find | rule. 
the Bill objectionable chiefly because of 
“The fairies break their dances its limited scope. It taxed the foreign 
And leave the printed lawn 
And up from India glances 


Monday, December 7th Mr. Cocks also attempted indeed to 


brighten the discussion by quoting 





— immigrant broccoli . . - 
lhe silver sail of dawn. rrit g r " rete ge ag agF eu the gris to the effect that— 
grine cabbage Nir INKER who} “Ty U ; 
Whe os 1, " : — : 5 wit, « farmer will never be happy again, 
The Round lable Conference likewise | seconded, « onfined himself largely to He carries his heart in hin boote. 
has broken its dances (roundly pro- | arguing that the tomato was the poor For either the rain is destroying his grain 
claimed by some to be egg-dances) and | man’s peach, which he would no longer | Or the rats are devouring his roots.” 


has left the St. James's lawn; but, to) be able to afford if the Bill passed. Mr.}These sallies merely accentuated a 


judge by questions put in the House | Lambert's defence of the measure was| solemnity that is perhaps endemic in 
to-day, nothing that looks like dawn is | earnest but rather vague; Mr. Daccar’s|an industry where much labour and 
glancing up from India. However, Sir | opposition to it vaguer still—so much | small fruits are the order of the day 


SaMUEL Hoare assured Sir F. Hattj}so that Mr. Dervry-Sreaker, like| 'uesday, December 8th.—A full-dress 
and Mr. Hackine that he and the ; 


Indian authorities were watch- 
ing the situation very closely. 

Meanwhile Lancashire “feels 
its pockets and wonders what's 
to pay’ with Indian imports of 
its cotton goods down to little 
more than a quarter of what 
they were (according to figures 
obligingly supplied by the Min 
IsSTER to Mr. Cocks) in 1922 

Sir JoHn Simon informed Sir 
W. Davison and others that he 
had asked the Soviet repre 
sentative to come and see him 
Members received the impres 
sion that if the Soviet repre 
sentative does see him Sir Joun 
will show a strong hand 

Major CoLVILLE read out a 
list of twenty-three countries 
which will not allow their 
nationals to purchase British 
currency with which to pay for 
imported British goods. It 
transpired that the Govern 
ment is watching the situation 
closely, but Mr. Artuur 
MICHAEL SAMUEL could not dis 
cover that anything was being 


political eloquence, and one 
generally emerges thinking what 
a pity it is that the last word 
in practical policy is spoken 
elsewhere. This evening, with 
the Government's Indian policy 
as their subject, their Lord. 
ships, peculiarly fitted as they 
are to deal with it, left no 
avenue of that mazy topic un- 
explored. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that Lord Lorstan’'s 
motion of approval would have 
ultimate acceptance, but the 
assault on the Government 
policy, delivered by Lords 
LLoyp, SUMNER and BURNHAM, 
was quite as vigorous as its 
defence by the SECRETARY OF 
STateK, the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
and Lord Irwty. Speaking as 
a sort of impartial onlooker or 
Greek Chorus the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY perhaps brought 
the whole complicated problem 
hetter into focus than his tem. 
poral peers, Our promises that 





self-government were definite, 


done about it May 1 como with you, my pretty maid? he explained, and the task of 
mx E : ; ’ Oh. ve if you please, kind Sir,” she said redeeming them had been begun 
They are still singing Hei Me. CG. LAMBERT OFFERS HIS HAND TO AGRICULTURE Lf : 


gers, dir im Sieger-kranz !” up in The principal fly in the im 
Suffolk, but the gallant Member has {concerning the necessity of keeping to| mediate ointment was Ganpit, who 


not conquered all his worlds. Replying the point (unlike most flies in ointment) was so 
to a question of his, Sir Jouwn Gitmour In this matter of divagation, indeed, | elusive that you never could tell what 
said the term “‘new-laid” had not been|Mr. Derury-Sreaker saw quite a|he meant to say or do. 

defined either by statute or regulation, | number of Daggars before him. On the} Lord Lioyp's Amendment was a 


nor could he offer Mr. Wuu1aMs any|other hand there were others, like| much milder affair than Mr. Cavren- 
hope that “a scientific interpretation of | Mr. Pernerick, Mr. Hurp and Lieut.- | 1L1’s in another place—it merely de 
a new-laid egg” would be soon forth-|Colonel Arriin, who stuck to their|clared that final judgments on the 
coming. The suggestion of Mr. Cocks | last, or rather to their tomatoes and | Indian problem at this time were pre- 
that new-laid eggs should be marked | black-currants, and gave their less- | mature. 
with the date of their birth seemed to|informed fellows an admirable sum-| Lord Inwen, his eye fixe:! as firmly 
he asking rather too much of the hens. | mary o! the aims and results of British pon the larger philosophies of the matter 
The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE had | horticulture. If there was a worm i’ the|as Lord Lioyp’s is on the unsatis- 
no very new or startling information to | bud, as one might say, or a caterpillar factory details, asked how India could 
offer in his speech on the Second Read. | in the salad it concerned fruit-pulp, but, | be expected to remain outside the 


ing of the Horticultural Products Bill, | as the MINtsTer explained, the Bill was | movements and ideas that had stirred | 


but he was willing to admit its general i 
intention. This. he said, was to re-| omitted from it that must be dealt with | Japan. The debate was adjourned. 

duce the importation of commodities | in due course rhe Commons, having ae from 
the production of which in the United| Agricultural debates are generally | Mr. 1 HOMAS that everybody is buying 
fruity than sparkling, and to | British and from the CHANCELLOR OF 


Kingdom could be increased. more 





an experimental one and much was! Turkey, Persia, Iraq, Afghanistan and | 


tomato but not the alien onion, the|one of Mr. Punch’s private poetasters | 


India should ultimately have 


Hamlet, had to speak daggers to him! debate in the Lords is the last word in 
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rue Excnequrr that work and ex- 


_penditure on the Land Tax scheme 


(Part IIL, of the Finance Act, 1931) are 
_ to be suspended, and from Mr. Brown, 
Parliamentary Secre to the Min- 
istry of Health, that Russian butter 
has been found to be, like Casar’s 
wife, bacteriologically above sus- 
picion, once more ed, 
like the lady in Marte Lioyp’s 
ditty, to sit among the cabbages 
and sprouts, to such good effect, 
moreover, that there was time, 
after the Bill had been re 
without amendment, to hear 
Major ArrLEee assail Viscount 
Syowpen for allowing his pet 
Land Tax to be jettisoned by 
the Conservatives. The noble 
lord, said Major Atrieg, had 
parted with his Socialism, his 
Free Trade and now his 
Taxes. He had nothing left but 
his coronet. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN did not 
rush to the defence of his absent 
colleague. He was content to 
point out that here was simply 
a spot of that desirable economy 
the failure to practise which had 
brought the country to its 
present necessity. 

Wednesday, December 9th.— Mr 
The Lords continued to debate ‘ 
Indian policy. Lord Zerianp, allied 
himself with those who urged caution, 
but not with those (also sheltering 
behind the “innocent fagade” of the 
Amendment) who believed that the 
policy of conferring responsible govern- 
ment on India was a profound mistake. 

The Commons learned that Man- 
churia is simply bubbling with “ob- 
servers,’ that a Departmental Com- 
mittee was now considering traffic 
signals, and that the Air Ministry is not 
prepared to ask the railways to paint 
the names of their stations on the roofs, 
and, having disposed of the Horticul- 
tural Products Bill, turned to the 
Opposition Vote of Censure. 

The topic actually debated, and in no 
uncertain terms, by Mr. AMEry and 
others (the Labour attack, led by Sir 
Srarrorp Cripps, being negligible in 
substance and feeble in delivery), was 
the iron and steel industries’ demand 
for protection, but a Government can 
alwayssafely permit mutinous followers 
to bombinate in the Opposition’s 
vacuum. Mr. MacDonavp in reply 
said exactly what he intended to say— 
that the Government's policy on iron 
and steel and kindred topics will be an- 
nounced next Session. Hon. Members 
must be patient, and that was all there 
was to it. 


Thursday, December 10th. — Their 


| Lordships, finally declining Lord 





= 


MIDLETON’s invitation to adjourn the 
debate until the next Session, gave its 
formal approval to the Government’s 
Indian policy. 

In the Commons Sir Henry Berrer- 
TON said that the position of the Unem- 
ent Fund was steadily improving. 


cages 


did not give figures, but we may 








The Cat. “It NEVER WILL BE MISSED.” 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN AND Lorp SNOWDEN. 


conclude that every day and in every 
way it is feeling Berrerton and Brr- 
TERTON. The Pre MINISTER in- 
formed Mr. Lanssury that the House 
would reassemble on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 2nd. 

The Labour Censure motion con- 
tinued to drag on its weary way with 





PERFORMING IMPERIALLY. 
Mr. THOMAS HAS AN EVENING-DRESS 
REHEARSAL OF PRODUCING DOMINION QUOTAS 
OUT OF HIS HAT. 





Mr. Lanspury as the chief draught- 
horse. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was optimistic 
as to the balancing of his Budget; but 
a more tragic note was struck when 
Mr. New Mac.ean raised the question 
of the announced stoppage of work 
on the great new Cunarder now build- 
ing on Clydebank. Sir E. Hivron 
Youne prefaced his reply with 
a graceful tribute to the maiden 
speech of a new Member with 
an old and honoured name—no 
other, in fact, than Mr. R. K. 
Law, South-West Hull’s new 
Unionist Member and son of the 





the fishing industry. 


valedictory wail from 
Amery that Parliament should 
be dismissed for two months 
with nothing done for steel and 


tries, was followed by a tea-cup 
storm among the Clydesiders at 


the SPEAKER. 


Government could give no 
direct financial assistance that 


tinued on the new Cunarder, 
|though “willing to give serious con- 
sideration to any proposal.” Mr. 
Tuomas wished Mr. AMERY a merry 








ithe Economic Conference at Ottawa. 
Subject to a genuine quid pro quo he 
| was prepared to offer the Dominions a 
| guaranteed quota for their wheat, what- 
ever the jolly millers might jolly well 
| say. 
in its not all too festive ears the House 
broke up and one of the strangest 
| Sessions in the annals of British politics 
| came to an end, 


Financial Pessimism in Canada. 
“ Wanted cattle to feed on shares.” 
Advt. in Canadian Paper. 


Swift Sausages. 

“THe Natton’s Foon, 
Wuat THe FARMERS ARE DOING. 
Breeding Greyhound Puppies.” 

Local Paper. 
Another Bouquet for the Yard. 
“Two desperate bandits . . . were suc- 
cessful up to a late hour last night in avoiding 
the most closely-messed net that the cleverest 
brains of Scotland Yard have been able to 
devise.” —Daily Paper. 





“ Universiry Notes, 2 
Nomper or Oxrorp FresHMEN NorMAL.” 
Daily Paper. 
A Cambridge friend remarks cynically 
that a few are bound to be all right. 





iron and other hard-hit indus- | 


some imagined discourtesy of | 
Mr. Runciman | 
unhopefully announced that the | 





| 





great and revered Bonar Law. | 
His speech had been a modest | 
and well-composed appeal for | 


Friday, December 11th.—A | 


Mr. | 


| 


would enable work to be con- | 


Christmas and more cheerfully declared | 
that he attached great importance to | 


And with these remarks echoing | 
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THe CHAIRMAN AND COMMITTEE OF ON! 








ENGLAND vy. SPAIN. 
Witt ALFronso BE ReEcALLEep? 
Wuat of Zamora! What of Spain's 
| two-metred captain, the emerald 
| jumpered hero of a million Carmencitas ! 
This question has been put by every 
blonde worthy of her platinum from 
Bergen-op-Zoom to Tobermory. [| am 
happily in a position to dispel all 
| doubts. He is a lovely man 
| The Spanish have a proverb which 
might have been made for this match, 
it works so well: No se gané Zamora en 
una hora* (Zamora was not conquered 
in one hour.) Actually it took forty- 
five minutes each way of fast hard 
| fought football, at the end of which 
| ZAMORA emerged muddy, but his spirit 
| unbowed. 

What of the match? Much has been 
| made in the Press of the Matadors, 
| Battledors, Cuspidors, etc., but of one 
| class there has been too little written 
I refer to the Crashadors, who contrived 
to puerta-romper or gate-crash into the 
Arsenal ground. Several of these ad- 
| venturous fellows sat near me. I heard 
one boast that he had eaten his insertas, 
or sandwiches, while climbing the roof | 
of the Grand Stand. Another averred 
that he had only gained his seat after 
passing a chilly night clinging to the 
window-sill of the Directors’ Board- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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OF OUR LEADING SLATE-CLUBS GO INTO TRAINING WITH AN ELECTRIC SECRETARY 





Room. But I distrusted the statement | agreement the bull used 
of one stout man that early in the day | round one. 
he had descended from an air-taxiina| It would have been a splendid 
paracdidas, or parachute. | national gesture if at half-time a flagon 

Karly in the game there occurred | of sun-stored Manzanilla had been taken 
what might easily have been analarm-|out and consumed publicly, with 
ing incident. Zamora had effected a| sections of the golden oranges of 
dramatic save. Turning to my left-| Seville. But to my disappointment 
hand neighbour, who wore a beret, I re- | the players retired to the pavilion 
marked politely,“ Ponga ustedlashormas| While we waited for them the man on 
’* Too late | myright muttered something | couldn't 
1 remembered that this doesn’t mean | catch. To keep the bull rolling I said, 

He has always been reputed to be|* Dicen que hay cdlera en Bratavia 
good,” but ‘‘ Please put the trees in my i Ay! ( Dios no lo quiera | ”* (They say 
’ An awkward moment.|there is cholera in Bratavia. God 
With a disarming smile he got out a| forbid!) He replied that he was born 
pencil and wrote on the back of an en-/in Edinburgh and that I was sitting 
velope that he was an Italian and stone- on his hat. That ended our conversa- 
deaf. Infirmity can be very merciful. | tion and play began again. 

What of the match? Well, to begin| But what of the match? 
with, there was a good dealofmud.The| [ think you have read enough to 
bull—I mean the ball—must have been realise that it was a very remarkable 
very heavy, and taken full-pitch on the | one and a gallant struggle against un- 
skull. as it frequently was, it must have | accustomed conditions. One of these 
felt like heading a large coal-scuttle. | days Spain will play us again, and it is 
There was also an enormous number of | my considered opinion that she may 
spectators At first these were packed l win. Erte. 





was a perfectly 


en mis botas de montar.’ 


riding-boots 


tightly, but with the excitement of | *N.B—For this sort of thing I warmly 


seeing ZAMORA many fainted and were | 


carried off, which made things much | 
more comfortable for the others. 

Of the teams themselves it is only 
necessary to mention that eleven men | 
played on each side, and that by mutual | 


recommend Brighter Spanish, by Sefior Don 
L. De Baeza. All my Hispanic lore | owe 


to it. As I have shown, it should be used 


with caution, This is the first time that an 
international football match and a book have 
been successfully reviewed together, The feat 
may never be attempted again. 


cnn Bela ent 
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Fed-up Young Woman (to suitor who is trying to propose but is making a very slow job of it). 





Mike CHUCK THE SELF-STARTER AND CRANK UP!” 


|DecemBer 16, 1931. 











“On, FOR THE LOVE OF 








THE OLD OLD FARM. 


My own feeling about England is that 
we ought to de-industrialise and re- 
agriculturalise it. And I am prepared 
to go, as they say, the whole hog. 

Hog indeed it will be. For I propose 
to get rid of that idea of Beautiful Eng- 
land which exerts so terrible a hold on 
the minds of Englishmen who dwell in 
towns. We must debunk the country- 
side, 

The typical townsman’s idea of Eng- 
land is somewhat after this style :— 

Seizing a great stick, he will stride 
forth by the Metropolitan and District 
Railway and hie him (I don’t know 
how he hies him, but hie him he does) 
by some wooded and unnecessary path 
to a coign or nook of vantage which 
ought to be arable land but is not, and 
there, leaning against a gate which 
ought to have been mended long ago, 
he surveys a vista of small unprofita le 
fields which pie (whatever that means) 
the far-off hills. Tears come into his 
eyes as he broods over the ravishing 
scene. Anon he notes a clump of in- 
sanitary but old-world cottages and 
the spire of a village church about to 





collapse because there is no money to 
pay for its repair. The townsman does 
not wish it to be repaired. He likes it 
to look as if it were about to fall down. | 
But if it did fall down he would be} 
annoyed. 

Still further anon he sees a swinked 
hedger whom he supposes to be filled 
with the ecstatic joy of rural existence 
but is really suffering from rheumatism 
or botts; or a man ploughing with 
beautiful old horses and a beautiful 
old plough, or a waggon which is so 
antiquated that it might almost be 
called a wain. And the more wood and 
tangle of coppices and unexpected 
parkland and patches of briar and bog 
and tumbledown barns and ante- 
diluvian agricultural implements -he 
can see in a day's march the better he 
is pleased. He spends about twenty 
minutes watching a stoat. At mid-day 
he will pause to refresh himself at ye 
olde inne, where he has a pint of ale and 
a hunk of imported bread-and-cheese. 
This costs him about a shilling. And as 
he hies him back towards the railway- 
station he mutters an oath on seeing 
that a pylon or a Dutch barn is marring 








the beauty of the landscape, and shouts | 





with rage when a motor-bus, convey- 


ing villagers to the nearest cinema in 
the market-town, hoots him out of its 
path. 

For the whole of his entertainment 
he pays about a shilling or so, and, | 
returning to the well-lighted streets 
and his comfortable home, sits down to 
write an article on the exquisite love- 
liness of England, which is printed on 
a roaring machine in an atmosphere of 
furious activity and brings him in five 
or ten pounds. 

Nearly the whole delight of the | 
country to him has been in exact pro- 
portion to its uselessness from a com- 
mercial point of view. And how cheaply 
has he got his fun!: Health, sentiment, 
beauty and emotion at half the price of 
a cinema-seat! And if you tell him there 
is anything wrong with rural England 
he will refuse to believe you. 

“Its beauty is unsurpassable,” he 
will say. 

But if you ask anyone who really | 
understands agriculture you will find | 
that the true way to help it is not to | 
make England beautiful but to make | 
her ugly. Let my jolly friend with his 
stick go out and see an England with- | 








cen ees 











acces 





| 





| delicious fruit. 
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out so many hedges, an England 
covered with silos and chemical manure 


| factories, ploughed by steam ploughs. 


mechanically harrowed and sown, 
intersected by light railways, provided 
with electric light and power and 
rebuilt with new sanitary farms and 
cottages, with all the bogs drained and 
half the parks put into cultivation 
What will he say to us then? “ Eng- 
land,” he will ery, “is ruined! Her 
beauty is become an abomination to 
my eyes.” 

Or, in other words, she is trying to 
make farming pay. 

Seriously, | don’tsee that we can have 
it both ways. Either the towns ought to 
subsidise the country as a pretty though 
unprofitable park, and in that case all 
the petrol- and motor-taxes should 
go to the husbandman. And I would 
tax the hiers, and even the hikers as 
well; they should pay as much as they 
would pay for a theatre-seat every 
time they went out to sentimentalise 
about a spinney near a decrepit stile or 
watch the lovely birds eating the 
Bird-watchers must 
pay for their entertainment unless they 
can prove that they are watching a 
beneficial bird. At present we have no 
respect for the market-gardener. We 
make a wilderness and we call it peas. . 
Or else I would permit the State to heave 
and hack up the countryside and re 
organise it with factories and fertilisers 
and mechanical cultivators until it was 
a going concern, as cotton and steel 
used to be when we turned England into 
the workshop of the world. I would 
have a dictator of turnips, with hay 
seed in his hair. 

1 don’t say that we couldn't have 
reservations for hikers and hiers, where 
they could maunder around and sing 
songs and eat bread-and-cheese on the 
wooden benches of olde innes; places 
where their eyes would not be offended 
or their ears deafened by the grinding 
and crashing and groaning of machines 
which were conquering stubborn 
Nature and wringing a profit out of the 
soil. But when they wanted to look at 
farming they would have to send their 
card into the office, and, if the farmer's 


| secretary found that the boss was not 





too busy, he might grant them an inter 

view and tell them a little about chem 

ical manures and cattle-cake and the 
rotation of crops, or run them around 
the works in his motor-car. If he 
thought they were worth while from 
a publicity point of view he might even 
give them a glass of milk from one of 


| his electrically-milked cows. Evot 


“Tue Last Worp rm Rapio.” 
T'rade r’s Adve rlisemervl, 


| None too soon for some of us. 
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rro’w OR WHAT WE ARE EVOLVING TO? 


rhings That Will Go Bump in the 


Night. 
}.W It. propose laying roughly fifty miles | 
wk with steel sleepers of home tnanu- 
! ] 4 Pa 


la ot sure that we are not suffering 
, and perhaps abuse, of the 
I have tried to get a defini- 
t to be something in 
of the flowers, which 
Scots l’aper. 


tion of it. but Seems 
ear. like the pertur 
one cannot define 


Or in the nose like the song of the 


nightingale. 


tion of modern sculpture). 
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Is THAT WHAT WE HAVE EVOLVED 





Things Which Might Have Been 
Expressed More Tactfully. 


“ By going ona Cruise you will shorten 
the depressing winter months for others as 
well as yourself.” 


Shipping Company's Pamphlet. 


Sir,—While walking along a country 
road near Virginia Water, between five and 
six o'clock on Saturday afternoon, I found 
myself lying prone in a diteh.” 

From Letter to Daily Paper. 


It must have been rather noticeable 
so early in the evening. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Friar to Ler” (Crrrerton). 

Harry the house-agent with such a 
flat on his books, Happier still the play- 
woer who inspects it. It is indeed a 
desirable residence; not because of any 
special beauties of situation or 
appointment, but because of its 
tenants and habitués, who are 
ill that concern us. Only Mra. 
Coney and her daughter Carol 
live in. The others sleep out, 
but spend, it would seem, the 
best of their waking hours there. 
\nd small wonder, Each in his 
or her own way has the secret 
of sharing or compelling 
laughter, but Mrs. Coney has 
both seerets in abundance. 

We meet her first at break- 
fast and are immediately con- 
vulsed by her announcement of 
the death of an aunt, That it 
should have been an announce- 
ment of marriage is for the 
moment neither here nor there. 
The cue is for laughter and 
laughter we instantly accord, Indeed, 
so enthusiastic became my neighbours’ 
response to that cue from the stage 
that | began to fear they would let 
me hear nothing else. 

In labelling this happy trifle a light 
comedy, Mr, Auruva Maceas slightly 
overstates the case. Of plot there is 
hardly a vestige. Not that it 
isn't there, but that its course 
ind landmarks are so tactfully 
uggested. Yet by the end of it 
three happy marriages have been 
primis. and each of them has 
our blessing. 

But what is more than all 
these hymeneal boasts can be 
is the witty patter of the char- 
acters and the skill with which 
they are played. Mrs. Coney, a 
mother in a million, is the prime 
cause of laughter. We laugh at 
her as well as with her. She is 
one of those slyly merry widows 
who exist merely that play- 


youth and enthusiasm shall ex. 
ercise their wits on them and 
such paragons as Miss Linian 
Bearruwalre play them. And 
any depth of character her 
children and friends may have 
been cheated of by thedramatist 
for his own good purpose the actors 
sufficiently supply. 

1 hardly know which of the others 


_ amused me most or most fully eng 


my sympathies. Susan (charmi 

Miss ErLeen Peet) is already siaselen 
but by no means done for, She floats 
in, always in medias res, looking the 


. 


cool inconsequent angel she is. And 
Carol, more generously dowered with 
lines and responsibilities and no less 
charming, is sweet Ann Topp. 

If I seem to be shirking my narrative 
duty and involving you in a kind of 





Carol 





Mrs, Coney 





family-album bee, it is because the 











(Alt ven 


JOLE DE VIVRE. 


things said are more important than 
the things done. The action has, 


of course, its cocktail moments 
ments of pristine refreshment that 
cheer as though the contents of the 
shaker were real and we shared them. 
And there are foolish fond proposals, 
plightings of troth, by the elders in the 


CPD 





“DROOP NOT, FOND LOVER.” 


old comedy manner, and by the 
youngers, who reverse the traditional 
réles of proposer and seconder and give 
the phrase, “This is so sudden!” a 
truthful aptness. 

Carol has two suitors—Tony, a 
plagiarist composer and puling modern 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 


Miss Ann Topp. 


-Mo- | 


Miss Lintan Brarrnwarre 
Lord Java. . . Mr. Arnoie Srewarr. 
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whose forte is more manly, He has even 
served in the War. With these as 
subjects, Mr. MackaR draws a nice but 
fair distinction between ex-Service and 


oth acting and biographical, are easy ; 

and Mr. ReoatnaLp GarpInEr’s de. 
lightful asininity is admirably 
countered by Mr. Frank 
ALLENBY 's man-to-manly direct 
ness and enthusiasm, 

Mr. AtHOLE Stewart, who 
has so deftly produced the play, 
is rewarded, in the réle of Lord 
Java, with the hand of Miss 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE, whose 





not until the curtain has already 
gathered up its skirts for its 
swift descent on the iteration of 
nuptials. Miss Monty LuMury 
must not be overlooked, for she 
states the below-stairs view of 
life and love with a helpful 
emphasis. If this is not an en 


— swains, in which the honours, | 


i 
| 


performance is irresistible, but 


tertainment that anyone except | 


enjoy then I will eat my hats, 
| both grey and black, H. 


| 
| — < 


| BAR SALESMANSHIP. 
To-pay, with Judges groaning over 
isalary-cuts, it behoves those who are 
| still members of the Bar to make what 
'they can while they can, and on this 
subject a few suggestions seem 
necessary. So far, all concerned 
in the legal profession have 
shown need ix lack of enter 
prise and business push, Sales 
manship seems unknown in the 
Inns; and one wonders if under 
the plane-trees of the Temple 
Garden they do not still cherish 
the delusion that people buy 
only what they want. The single 
precept of the modern business 
world that seems to have pene. 
trated to them is, “My client is 
always right;’’ but that alone, 
as many a young barrister 
knows, is not enough, 

What is the response of the 
legal profession to the present 
Buy British campaign! Do 
we see a aeiadieas placard 
on the front of the Law Courts 
proclaiming: “ Why go to Reno 
for your Divorce. Get it Here, 
British and Better’? We do 
jnot, Even such obvious appeals as “Go 
to Scotland for your winter sports and 
take advantage of the fact that here 
an instrument under seal is not neces. 
sary for the conveyance of a sporting 





VEN 


hoardings. 





Jainéant, and Alan, a veteran of thirty, 


Christmas, which brings inspiration 


a bear with a sore head would | 


right,” never appear on railway-station | 


| 
| 
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Pilot (just landed from avery bumpy ft 


Passenger (collay sed) Ir Wwounp ' 


to all with something to sell, seems to 
awake no echoes in the legal heart. Yet 
what opportunities there are at such 
time! Clean up for the New Year 

One dozen summonses at 7/6 Phi 
bargain offer cannot possibly be re 

peated Or, “ Your Christmas pre 

sents will cost you more this year—but 
not so very much more if you can find 
Father Christmas’s treasure at Kagh 
and Perey ‘3. See Grubbage and Jetsan 
on the Right of Trover 
appreciated by many. While as a final 
about Four 


would be 


business-bringer what 

out of five wake in cells on New Year 

morning, Send for Mr. Honeypot 

Barrister, Middle Temple, He will 
’ / 


| understand your case 


, many bosoms, 


The public only get half the fun they 
might out of the law, and it is up to the 
go-ahead young barrister to point out 
to them what they are missing \ 
neat card bearing the words, You hate 
his face; persuade him to strike you 
We do the rest,” would find an echo in 
So too would Little 


i girl, he has left you; the world seems 
| dark Let us get you C100 damages 


and the clouds will roll away Our 
\. . 
Rzte-ree terms on application 

Law more than anv other com 


ty Jovi vo wi NOT STRAPPED 


HAV?I VATTER RED 


modity lends itself to the personal 
touch. It may be difficult to strike the 
right note of human ippeal when sell- 
Ing paper-clips orgyros Opic Compasses, 

How about 
\ husband is responsible for his wife's 
' Gio to Plaint, K.C.: he 
has good news for vou. See his defence 
f Mr. Dumb-bell, in Damb-bell v. Bun 


but with law it is easy 


tort es they 


liwik } (hy | vour last novel 
immoral See Snigger the busiest 
junior at the Bar, about it. He willelear 


up your worrk Private consultations 
it all hours, or advice in plainenvelopes 
Mone \ bane k if not itistied 

The warning note sounded by so many 
hould not be negleeted., | 
Chink what 
if littl Eric walks across 


advertiser 
Volenti non fit injuna 


this mean 
the ritle-range Only the most skilful 
pleading can insure his future by se 
curing ubstantial damages Or, 


C'aveal empto Shopping Is danger 


ous without legal advice Or, " De! 
minimis non curat lea Is your happi- | 
ness a trifle to be left to juries ¢ ven | 


the cinema is a medium not he dexpised 
Think of the audience feelings when | 
the screen confronts them with such | 
1 notice as Do you realise what! 
diflerence Ultra vires may make to 


| your life ? 


| Tortfeasor 


IN, YOU MIGHT HAVE FALLEN ovr! 


As chauffeur, nursemaid or 
head bottle-washer your employer can 
not hold you to any contract to give 
him correct 
garden of snow, paint the seullery 


racing-tips, clear the 


make suggestions as to the presents 


his rich relations would like. Let u 
write to him about it 

But IT am of the opinion that the 
law's greatest asset is its golden words 
Any man can be trusted to do some 
thing about it if he receives at break 
fast a letter running: * Quasi-Grant of 
Kasement, Warranty, Proper Vice, Res 
(lesta, Respondeat Superior—are they 
nothing to you!” 

General as well as personal adver 
tising is of course necessary. “ Litigate 
this Leap Year" would exactly fit the 
Underground steps; while ‘ Look after 
Your Liens and Your Liabilities will 
Look after Themselves" would be a 
comforting reflection to find in your 
stamp-book, 

But perhaps the happiest touch of 
all might be given by a well-known 
R.A, The placard designed by him 
would bear the picture of a man march 
ing out of the dock, with defeated 
counsel muttering, “That's a Joint 
that was!” 
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THE FARMYARD MAMMALS’ UNION. 


| Disaatisfaction has been 


‘In the lately-issued Board of Trade prospectus,” 
Said a bullock to the company around, 
When the Farmyard Mammals’ Union 
Was assembled in communion, 
No provision to protect us 
Can be found.” 


“The Briton’s present problems may be knotty, 
But moral debts he certainly should pay; 
And he himself has boasted 
That Old England's beef when roasted 
Is responsible for what he 
Is to-day.” 


‘May I say that I endorse these statements fully?” 
The leader of the sheep’s contingent said ; 
“For men of their profession, 
If | held with the expression, 
| should say that they were woolly 
In the head.” 


“That they're a pack of chicken-hearted mortals 
And mugs,” a porker grunted, “I agree ; 
By a Ministerial pen-mark 
They could keep the pigs of Denmark, 
Who are knocking at the portals, 
On the sea, 


“But courage, friends; our delegates are worthy ; 
And never from the most that they can do 
To eradicate the trammels 
That beset our farmyard mammals 
Will the Government deter the 
F.M.U.” 


| sympathise; for wheat has won a quota, 
And flowers have been assisted quite a lot, 
And gooseberries a little, 
But the mammals not a tittle, 
Not a niggardly iota, 


Nor a jot. C. B. 





MORE LETTERS TO THE SECRETARY OF A GOLF CLUB. 
From Frank Plantain, Greenkeeper, Roughover Golf Club. 
30th November, 1931. 
Dear Sre,—General Forcursue has killed a fine cow 
while playing the fifteenth hole. It belongs to Farmer 
tagwort, who has our grazing rights, 
ours respectfully, F. PLanrary. 


From General Sir Armstrong D., Foreursue, K.C.B..K .C.M.G 
The Cedars, Roughover. 
30th November, 1931. 
' Dear Srr,—You will no doubt be interested to learn 
that I killed a cow stone dead in the rough at the fifteenth 
hole about 11.57 this morning. My drive, although 
hooked, carried the hill in front of the tee, and in coming 
up to the ball I was both astonished and annoyed to find 
it in an unplayable lie, not a foot from the brute’s head. 
Should any witness be uired, Mr. Lionel Nutmeg, 
M.C.S., will corroborate the above. 
Yours faithfully, Armsrrone D. Forcursvr. 


From Charles Claw, Taxidermist, Roughover, 
30th November, 1931. 


”? 


Dear Str,—Seei 
the Reverend Cyril ie killed with his cleek-shot on 


that no measure of protection 
for Britieh livestock was included in the recent Board of Trade list. | | Toone cow mounted in glass case with brass plate 


as how I stuffed the reed-warbler | 


the Links last June, I should like to 9 you as follows 
for the cow General Forcursue dispatched to-day: 
€ «@ d. 


| suitably inseribed . - 10 6 0 


Wooden stand for same 8 ft. by 5 ft. by 3ft.. . . 2 8 Oextra 


Trusting to be favoured with your esteemed commands, 
Cuas, Claw. 


From Gwendoline Makepeace, ‘ Love-in-the-M ist 
Cottage,” Roughover. 
30th November, 1931. 
Dear Sin,—lI wish to resign from the Club immediately. 


killed one of the cows; really he has reduced himself to 
the level of a common murderer, and | am reporting the 
matter to the R.S.P.C.A. this afternoon. 

Yours faithfully, Gwen MaKkerrace (Miss). 


30th November, 1931. 
Dear Mr, Secretary, 
General bumping-off the cow, wasn’t it? 
Handbook can quote nothing like it; seagulls, weazels 
and a trout—yes, but a cow—never, 
May | write an article about it? I 
matter full publicity and will of course mention the Club. 
Yours sincerely, M. Penwortiry. 
From Robin Badger, St. Anne’s Preparatory School for 
Boys, Roughover, 
(Unstamped.) 
30th November, 1931. 
DEAR Sin, 
for me? I enclose my autograph-book herewith, 
Yours with best wishes, Roni Baparn. 





From Alexander Spool, Photographer, Roughover. 
30th November, O31, 
Dear Sir,—I have taken six photographs of the deceased 


‘animal from various angles. 


sets members would require. 
Yours obediently, A. Sroot., 
PS.—The Roughover Chronicle ave using three positions 
in to-morrow’s issue, 


(1931), Lid., High Street, Roughover. 
30th November, 1931. 
Dear Str,—We should be very much obliged if you would 


From the County Agent for the Tron Muscle Tonic Co. 


It is just too terrible to think that General Forcursue has | 





| 


en 





From Marcus Penworthy, Free-lance Journalist, Roughover. 


Extraordinarily interesting the | 
The Golfer's | 


shall give the | 


Could you please get the General’s signature | 


Perhaps you could let me | 
| know at your earliest convenience the number of finished | 


| 


approach General Sir Armstrong D. Forcursue, K.C.B., | 


| K.C.M.G., with a view to his allowing us to incorporate | 


|his name and photograph in our local advertisement. | 


|The photo to be in full military dress, if possible. Kindly 

|inform the General that if he is agreeable we would pay 

|him the sum of (7/6) seven shillings and sixpence for each 

| insertion. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

For the [ron Muscle Tonic Co, (1931), Ltd., 
tupertT MAssace, 

| From William Ragwort, The Dairy Farm, Roughover. 

30th November, 1931. 


Pansy lie on the course to-day, but I could not get her 
home yesterday eve. | was up with the beast all night, 
‘her having colic powerful bad and with inflammation 
| setting in she died afore daylight come. 

[have not labour enough to lift her till to-night, but 
will do so then. Yours, Sir, Wittiam Raowort. 





Dear Sir,—My apologies, Sir, for letting that cow | 


| 


| 
| 
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LOOKING BACK. 
little 
And hands all grubby from climbing trees, 
And a front 
A man who wa 
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APPRECIATION, 
Child. “OQon, Mummy, I’p HATE TO HAVE HER SCRATCH ME!” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Dreary Lodgings. 


Ture must be a strange lack of tragic experience, tragic 


imagination, or both, in a public that can sup on such sordid 
horrors as those exhibited by Miss Noran Hour. This 
talented writer, if she encountered any personal danger in 
the process, would deserve the applause that greets the 
_ successful toreador for the skill with which she plants barb 
after barb of anguish in the hides and hearts of her cast. 
But there is something, it strikes me, of the degradation 
of the arena in this exhibition of gratuitous torments; and 
| the fact that one associates them rather with the volition 
_ of the novelist than with the issue of character and march 
of fate suggests, I think, a screw loose in the artistry. Be 
that as it may, the “poor-white” London portrayed in 
Apartments to Let (HEINEMANN 7/6) has extraordinarily 
sensible, if not psychological, reality. Mrs. Peabody the 
landlady, whose native kindness has been sapped by the 
suspicions of her trade, is admirably drawn. So too are 
Willoughby, her lodger, his clay-footed idol, Elizabeth, and 
the grass-widow, “ Miss” Crossley. It is the study of 
Josephine Moore, a dreary fainéante woman whose declension 

from eccentricity to mania is the burden of the book, which 
_ most, I feel, illustrates the perversity of her creator's 

method. The publisher’s blurb suggests that Josephine’s 

tragedy might tee been averted; and if, as Oscar Witpr 

maintained, the type we imagine has a way of coming 


to life, Miss Houtr has incurred the responsibility of a 
Frankenstein in producing this ill-starred prodigy. 





A Wondrous Adventure. 

I do not know enough about climbing to challenge Miss 
JOANNA CANNAN’S authority but I find it difficult to believe 
that anyone, even Sir Clement Vyse, ‘a man who was a 
man” and in his own opinion ‘‘a big, brave, volcanic 
creature,” would hire a famous climber to lead an expedi- 
tion up an unconquered peak of the Himalayas, and, after | 
behaving like the untamed hero of a kindergarten, accuse | 
that leader of choosing “Safety First’”’ for his slogan. Nor | 
does it seem natural that an amateur of fifty would manage | 
to reach the summit of a mountain that had never before 
been tackled, or that this same man, who had done well in | 
the War and at least intelligently enough to win the D.8.0., 
would be capable of leaving a fellow-climber to die in the 
snow so that he himself might have the glory of reaching 
the top. It must be left to readers of the book to form 
their own opinions on the likelihood of the rest of Sir 
Clement’s behaviour: to say more would be to give away 
the plot of Miss Cannan’s absorbing story. Considered 
purely as a yarn, this is an excellent one, full of excitement 
and with enough human interest and drama to hold the 
attention of those who have never seen an ice-axe. Miss 
CANNAN is enough of an artist not to sacrifice probability 
to a happy ending. Her sketches of all the minor characters | 
are really well done, but I should have enjoyed Jthuriel’s 
Hour (HopDER AnD StovuGuron, 7/6) better if the character 
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| “Soldiers and statesmen, parsons, 


JOHN painted all of the old top-saw yers 
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of the heroic villain had not been | z 





drawn so savagely. VOX, 
Old-Time Nimrods. | 
From Epcar Backus, at one pound | 
ten, 


Comes a book of Meltonian ways— 
A book of my lords and gentlemen | 
Who galloped and jumped in the! 
golden days; | 
You may see them gallop and jump | 
cternally 

In The Melton Mowbray of John 
Ferneley. 


JoHN FERNELEY could paint a horse, 
Joun FERNELEY could paint a man 

And eke a hound in a Midland gorse 
As never another could or can: 


lawyers,” 


Major Pacet (Meltonian he) 
Musters a hundred “ Ferneleys 
here— 
Long-backed gentlemen fine to see, 
And nags that jump like the nimble 
deer; 
And, behold, Jonn’s ledgers —his pink- 
coat prices 
Are what we pay for our strawberry 


ices! 


Here ’s gossip all of our fathers’ day 

(To match Joun’s palette is PacEtT’s 

pen) 
And the grass is green and the skies 
are grey 

And “ Furrier” * opens, and then? 

Why, then 
There’s a horn of Elfiand blowing 
blowing, 
And our fathers of old are going, going 
Seventy Years Ago. 

For all its curious and sometimes 
naive mixture of realism and romance 
for all its reliance on that genealogical! 
continuity which so poorly replaces a 
well-knit plot, Miss Kare O'Brien's 
novel of Victorian Ireland has passages 





fey 


EXPLAINED. 


of great charm and promise. Without Yast 
: a Sailor. SUT WHY SHOULD THEY WANT TO ALTER ‘PORT’ AN’ ‘STARBOARD 
My Cloak (HEINEMANN, 8 6) opens self reece . 
a . e . » ro IGHT 
consciously with the advent of aj Quartermast Wet, Lt TELL you, Sonny. In THESE DEGENERATE DAYS 
horse-thief and his thoroughbred to a THE USE OF THE WORD “PORT IS SUPPOSED TO BE ALCOHOLIC, AN’ MIGHT GO 
rising town in Munster. With the son | TO SAILORS’ ’EADS 








of the tramp, Miss O'BRIEN gets | === —————— =< —— 
going on the history of the biggest firm of forage-dealers | patch the girl to New York, whither Denis follows to marry 
in the South of Ireland, and the Considines male and_|her, only to find that his passion has deserted him. This 
female (but especially female) well repay her solicitude. | original situation is skilfully dealt with. In fact, considering 
Honest John. the founder of their glory, his son Anthony, its|the kindred case of Denis’s Aunt Caroline and her lover, 


inheritor,and Anthony's son Denis (with whom things begin|I am inclined to credit Miss O’Brien with a particular | 


to go awry) are the backbone of the male cast. The women aptitude for giving a plausible turn to an initially in- 
of Anthony's period, the ‘sixties, with their absorption credible situation. With a stronger controlling design and 
in conjugalities, are admirably drawn. With Denis’s first | more even handling she should produce a memorable book 
love, an illegitimate peasant-girl, Miss O'Brien's tou: h is 
I feel, less sure. Denis and Christina seduce each other 

the honours are divided. The family intervene and des- 


Beggar-My-Neighbour. 
Two things above all else impressed Mr. H. R. Knicker- 
ROCKER, that brisk American newspaper-man, on his recent 





* OsBALDESTON’S favourite hound. 
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spon oasteenernyenasannorvememananmasaniotescoeptoparanteanaoan j 


visits to Continental cities making inquiries and gathering | chosen and each chapter is prefaced with a decoration from | 


| opinions about Europe’s trade reactions to the Russian | the fanciful pencil of Rex WaistLEr, 


The Silent Places. | 
From all points of view The Men of the Last Frontier 
own territories, and in Soviet Trade and World Depression | (Country Lire, 10/6) is a delightful book. “Grey Ow.” 
(“the English equivalent of the author’s name among the 
Ojibway Indians, in which tribe he is a ‘blood-brother’ ”) 
writes with real distinction, and the tale he has to tell of 
his life as a trapper and so forth in a Canada that, to his 


behind, and whether the country concerned lives under! sorrow, is all too rapidly disappearing, is as inspiring as it is 


Five-Years’ Plan—the popularity of cheap ~~ and the 
unpopularity of American trading methods. In his earlier 
book he had given an account of conditions in Russia's 


‘Lane, 7/6), a volume crammed full with statistics-with-a- 
moral, he studies Europe’s response. From Rome to Helsing- 
fors and at a score of places between he found that business 
with Russia is business, whatever future threat may lie 











momentary fear of Bolshevik 
armed attack or looks to aS 
Moscow as a possible ally at 474 j 
need. Except perhaps in 
England, where plain econ- 
omies are always liable to 
get mixed up with inealcul- 
able moral seruples, he found 
with horror ond obeioah com- 
ical dismay that manufac- 
turers dislike the output of 
American mass-production 
factories just as much as Rus- 
sian slave-products ; while his 
other discovery assured him 
that so long as the Russians 
under-cut, say, Dutch pro- 
ducers in Belgium and Bel- 
gian producers in Holland, 
but tactfully refrain from 
selling cheese in Rotterdam 
or steel plates in Liége, there 
is no earthly chance of a 
united front being raised 
against the Soviet “trade 
menace.” All the buyers 
want to buy cheap, and who 
knows what will happen to- 
morrow Possibly only the 
Americans will suffer. Very 
distressingly, no one seems 
to care about the Americans. 

















Travellers’ Joy. 

lor those who believe that 
one day we shall be free to go 
abroad again there is much 
pleasant reading to be found 
in The Traveller's Companion 








(Bett, 7/6), compiled by Man on the Stairs. “ Y° 
Voice from Bedroom. “ Yrr.” 


Pavutand Mriuicent BLoom- 
rieLp. Short extracts from 











informing. And the reason | 
is that “Grey Ow1” has an 

innate love for nature and a | 
deep sympathy with animal | 
life. It is impossible, for in- 

stance, to read his chapters 

on beavers, “The Tale of the | 
Beaver People” and ‘The 
House of McGinnis,” without | 
an increasing affection for | 
animals in general and for 
beavers in particular. I can 
confidently recommend this | 
book—which is admirably 
illustrated—to everyone in- | 
terested in natural history, | 
for here are great adventure 
and keen observation re- 
corded by one who has learnt 
wisdom while spending years | 
of his life in the solitary | 
places of the world. 


Kidnapping. 


For subtlety and _ finesse 
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| Mr. SypNEY HORLER is not | 
| perhaps in the first rank of | 
| sensational novelists, but in 

|three of the four stories in- 

eluded in The Mystery Mis- | 
sion (HODDER AND STovGn- | 
TON, 3/6) he writes with | 
immense zest and loses no | 
time in landing his brave | 
young men and women in | 
situations of the direst peril. | 
No sooner, however, are they | 
kidnapped and in danger of | 
death or worse than Mr. | 
Horter relieves the feelings | 
|of his gentle readers by the | 





_____lassurance that rescue in | 


over one-hundred-and-fifty authors of all time are grouped | some shape or another is at hand. For which considerate- | 
under the seven headsof Travelling, Travellers Unkind, Food | ness I think that you will join me in thanking him, The last 


and Drink, Appreciation of Nature, Information, Womenand | story is a shade too hackneyed and absurd, but the others | 
Cities, and Impressions; but this book is something more | brim over with adventure and justify the words “ HorLER | 
than an anthology, for amongst other things it prepares | for Excitement” which occupy the central place on the | 
you fully in Four Languages for the task of Comforting | jacket of this collection. 


a Sea-sick Stranger (‘Never fear; the wind is favourable | 
and ours is a stout sea-boat. . .”); of Rendering Mutual | 
_ Support in the Train when at High Speed, also in Four! 
_ Languages (“It appears to me that the engine is off the | 
rails and that the steam is escaping. . .”); and for dealing | 
with a hairdresser with the same lingual freedom (‘You | 
have put the brush into my mouth. . .”) The chapter on | 
Food and Drink is disappointingly short, but its brevity | 


_ gastronomy which it contains. The extracts are ingenio 





EPITAPH FOR A TYPE OF BIOGRAPHER. 

HERE rests a scribe who passed his spiteful day 

In pointing out our idols’ feet of clay; 

He left his footprints on the sands of time, 

Appropriately too—a trail of slime. W. kk. H. 
It was disappointing that Mr. Ganput, before returning 
should be forgiven for the excellent little dictionary of | to India, did not find time to visit Aberdeen in order to | 
usly | exchange views with our own Untouchables. 
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| not yet adopted income-tax. 


last 


| fused. 


| Finsbury 
| Council forone hundred | 


| snow is 
| tantamount 
| mission that Finsbury | 
| makes no claim to be! 


ihe is 


mandate or a Runc imand: ite. 
* 


." 

According to a political writer there 
are still several countries which have 
Any of 
them can adopt ours with pleasure 

* x 


Bolshevists are understood to be con 
fident that when the colossal figure 
of LENIN, which is to be the world’s 
largest statue, is erected at Leningrad 
capitalists will realise the insignificance 
of the Statuette of Liberty : 

~» < 

When an outbreak of fire 
at the Bank of Engl: and | si 
week a rumour 
spread that Mr. Mon- 
Taagu NORMAN had 


* * 
of 


oecurred 


The order given by 
Borough 


tons of salt for melting | 
regarded 
to an ad- 


as } 


considered a 
Sports resort. 
*k * 


Winter) 


Lord PARMOOR has 
notified the Press that 
giving up the 
Atheneum; but it is 
understood that the! 
Athenzeum will be car- The P 
ried on. 


x * AND I'v 
a 


There is a suggestion that the China 


Japanese War has broken up for the 
holidays. 2 
x 

It is rumoured that an American 


| which he 


| to Mr. 


| Cross off the 
| holiday. 


composer is engaged on a choral work 
describes as a ‘ Moratorio, 
in which the part of narrator is assigned 
HOOVER. 4 » 

* 

A scientist declares that Aldebaran 
is 354,000,000.000.000 miles from the 
earth. Well, that’s one place we can 
list for next summer's 

* * 
ae 

Hitherto Turkish cinemas have been 
ey dependent on foreign produc 
tions: but Jn the Streets of Istanbul is 
the first “turkie”’ to be presented. 

* * 
* 

In view of the allegation by the 
Chairman of. the Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion that prominent players suffer from 


—————_ 
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CHARIVARIA. swollen heads, it seems only fair to} 
suggest that some of them have at- 
Ir would appear that in political | tempted to rectify this by wearing | sleep t nick 
| circles opinions are divided as to bandeaux. p at night, 
whether the Government has a Tory ce. 


Belief in the existence of Santa Claus | 
Sunday | 
This has added greatly to the | 


is forbidden 
Schools. 


difficulties of Mic hig: an poppas. 


in Michigan 


How 
dres 


ner s allowance?” asks a writer z 


Recent cases in the ¢ ourts suggest that | 


the Mors 


x * 


answer is 
x 

If you could live to be 336,666 
years old, you might win a big sweep- 
stake prize, ‘says a weekly paper. Also | 


the title of World’s 


quite possib ly 


Oldest Man 
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| solation of knowing that at least he | 


a | state of his nerves, 
much does a wife need for}ful for wearing on 


| authors. 
|cellars be associated with best sellers ? 





A play. w right rec ently confessed that 


ee 


ihe wrote plays because he could not 









He now has the con- 


ae ener ee an ae 


| has cured other insomnia- martyrs 
*. 

According to a writer, socks portray 
a man’s character, make his tempera- 
ment easy to read and illustrate the 
They are also use- 
the ends of one’s 
' legs, * ¢ 

* 

A writer suggests that public-houses 
should be named after well-known 
After all, why shouldn't best 





** 
A well-known lady-novelist never 
reads anyt’ iing she has written. But 
Pri aahee she expects other 


| people to. 
* 
| Acanineexpert men- | 
| tions that the dachis- 
|hund is a good water- 
| 


|dog. Our suspicion is 
that it has been 
|mistaken for the sea- 
| serpent. 


* * 
* 


A famous Continenta! 
campanologist is to visit 
London. Tea-shop 
waitresses are said to be 
rather nervous. 


* * 
* 
Mr. James DovacLas 
considers Mr. G. B 
SHAW a _ world-genius. 
This makes two who 
think so. “4 
( I )RGOTTEN IT’S CHRISTMAS Day a 
{Al \ 1 )-AND-CHEESE IN THE PANTRY!” Eskimo and othe Tr 
: orto | cold-resisting dogs are 
rhe B.B.C.’s Committee having told ‘said to be vetting popular in America 
the public how to pronounce ‘Cesare- | Hot dogs of course have always been 
witch,” the hope has been expressed | favourites there. 4 
that it m L1y now te il us how to spell the * 
name of next year’s Derby winner. Moray herring fishers have been hav- 


According to a news-item a West 
End stores recently sold nearly two 
hundred pianos in three hours. World 
peace seems further off than ever. 

* * 
Uncles thro whout the country re 


port that the annus il epidemic of polite- 
ness among nephews is taking its us sual 
eourse x * 

st can a worm travel ?”’ asks 
It depends 
makes 


How fa 
a headline 
on many 
him carry. * x 


in a daily paper 


how parcels his wife 


An M.P. declares that forcible feeding 
is a dastardly crime 
he fills his fountain-pen ! 


4 


We wonder how | 


ing their nets burst by a glut of fish. 
We understand that the goalkeepers 
of some London football teams have 
sent a message of understanding sym- 





pathy. e * 
’ A 
Pilot of Two Weeks Makes Solo 
Flight.” Another infant prodigy. 
“Ser How Tarts Grrat Grew Her 


Harm on Pace 17.” 
Advt. in Sunday Paper. 
We like our reading balder than this. 


A thirsty Chicago panjandrum 
Imported a grosse caisse or grand drum, 
But took care to provide 

That the hollow inside 
Was filled with the best contraband rum. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


“A merry Cyristmas!”—that’s the 
phrase 
That ushered in the Festive Season 
On Christmas-eards of bygone days 
With rhyme and, be it said, with 
reason ; 
They showed us robins in the snow, 
Old Santa Claus, who dragged a sack 
round, 
And kisses ‘neath the mistletoe, 
With Christmas pudding in the 
background. 


Where are those puddings now—a treat 

That once delighted Jackie Horner ? 
Alas! the Cooks of Carey Street 

Have got him in a diff’rent corner. 
The Christmas robins, it is true, 

Are with us still, their bosoms swell- 


ing, 
Their bills, like ours, all over dew— 
But with a slightly altered spelling. 


The mistletoe may be the same, 
But holly-wood is more intensive, 
And kisses—since the Movies came— 
Take longer and look more expen- 
sive; 
And Santa Claus has got the sack, 
But in a sense that’s not so pleasant ; 
Oh! shall we ever see it back— 
That Christmas past with Christmas 
present ¢ 


“A Merry Christmas!” Does it sound 
A really happy phrase to hit on 
When Britain’s taken off the pound 
And pounds are taken off the Briton ? 
Yet who would change it? There you 
are! 
The Pound may fall in all directions, 
But Sterling Friendship’s still at par 
In our Exchange of Old Affections. 








“DE MORITURIS NIHIL.. .” 


To speak nothing but good of the 
dead has always seemed to me less 
important than not to be catty about 
the living. For the dead either know 
nothing, in which case your hard words 
won't hurt them, or else they know 
everything, in which case they are too 
wise to bother about your silly pin- 
pricks; whereas the living have but 
limited understanding and therefore 
unlimited capacity for being made un- 
happy. And if this is true of the living it 
is truer still of the dying—which is why 
| have been racking my brains all day 


_ trying to think of something nice to say 
_ about 1931, that unpopular old tyrant 


who now lies upon what cannot fail to 


| be his death-bed. 


There is little enough, Heaven knows, 
to be said for a year which climatically 
and financially has brought us depres- 
sion after depression. But this evening, 
when I was writing some letters, I 





found myself having a genuine pang of 
regret as I thought of the passing of 
1931, because this is the last year, the 
very last, in which we shall have the 
esthetic satisfaction of beginning our 

ence with a nicely-balanced 
date—thus: 31.1.3]. 

For anyone with a symmetrical mind 
the early years of a century are the 
only ones to write letters in; and of 
these the best are the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth, which contain the ad- 
mirable dates, 10.10.10, 12.12.12 and, 
best of all, 11.11.11. Still, even up to 
1928 we had twelve pretty good dates 
in every year; in 1929 and 1930 only 
February was out of action, which still 
left us eleven; in 1931, inevitably, they 
dwindled to seven—in all the months 
which aren’t mentioned in the “thirty 
days’” jingle; but after 1931, unless 
there is some very drastic reorganisa- 
tion of the calendar, the weariness of 
letter-writing will not be relieved by 
even this trivial pleasure. 

Of course, if you who read this happen 
to be a rather precocious child of, say, 
seven years old, and if you live to be 
eighty-six, you will have the joy of 
beginning all over again with 10.1.10, 
and you may even know the delirious 
excitement of writing, as I did in my 
childhood, the perfect date—11.11.11. 
(I wonder, by the way, whether on that 
far distant morning you will pause in 
your letter-writing at eleven o'clock to 
listen to the clamour of London sud- 
denly hushed for the Two Minutes’ 
Silence, or whether by that time Eng- 
land will be celebrating in some differ- 
ent fashion the next-armistice-but- 
three?) But if, as I suspect, you are 
merely a middle-aged grown-up, then 
all I can say to you is: Save up all your 
correspondence for New Year's Eve 
and linger over your 31.12.31 with 
loving relish, for the like of it will come 
your way no more. 

There—I have done my best for 1931, 
because it is dying and therefore I am 
sorry for it, the world being, on the 
whole, such a charming place. Jan. 





Can the Economic Circle be Squared? 
“ Alderman J. A. Leckie, M.P. for Walsall, 
hoped the Government would steer a straight 


course round the difficulties with which it 
was faced.”—Local Paper. 





“ Pheasant hunters in England are report- 
ing good bags this season.” -—Canadian Paper. 
Fox-chasers are also said to be getting 
nice brushes this Christmas. 





- . + coming on leave, I had elected to 
travel in a tramp steamer principally be- 
cause an old friend of mine, Captain —— (a 
sailing ship’s kipper of the old school—a race 
fast dying out) was in command.” 

Nigerian Paper. 
Is the steam sort boneless ? 








HE AND SHE. 
A Romantic Dvo.Loave. 


Tr was a morn of frosty weather, 
The skies were clear beyond the fell 
When you and I last met together 
And walked the ways we know so 
well; 
And you, to while away the tedium, 
Put me the question dark and 
strange: 
“Must gold for ever be the medium 
Of international exchange?” 


I turned, half-startled, half-admiring, | 
And, wondering at the ways of men, | 
Looked deep into your eyes, inquiring, 
“But, if not gold, dear heart, what 
then?” 
I was the pupil, you the scholar— 
fe two, the whole white world 
around— 
You answered, “One must pit the 
dollar 
Against the problem of the pound.” 


Oh, I remember how the thrushes 
Were piping when you mentioned | 
francs 
And feared unprecedented rushes 
That might be made on German | 
banks; 
We spoke of crowns above the valley, 
And I asked gently, “What of 
Spain?” 
You told me, “If the markets rally 
Pesetas will be firm again.” 


Shall I forget, my heart a-tingle, 
The rich smell of the dark brown 


mould 
When we were walking down the 
dingle 
And I said, “Coming back to 
gold "9 





I knew the answer ere I said it; 
I knew you would not tell me lies; | 
I knew that want of foreign credit 
Impairs commercial enterprise. 
“Who knows?” you said. “Things | 
may be brighter 
Before we tread these paths next 
year; 
I doubt if money could be tighter.” | 
Oh, you were very straight, my dear. | 
The future seemed a dark abysm 
Where hopes and dreams and hearts | 
were hurled. 
“Perhaps,” you said, ‘bi-metallism | 
Might heal the sickness of the 
world.” Evor. 








Napoleon Improved On. 


“*I know men who have made their way 
almost entirely on their faces.’”’ 
Letter in Daily Paper. 





“Boxer Knocks HimseEtF OvtT. 
A Miss Distocates His SHOULDER.” 
Daily Paper. 





Very humiliating of her. 


ED 
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KNOW SEVERAL OTHER LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE COME DOWN IN THE WORLD.” 











FUTURISTIC CUISINE, 


Sicnor Marrvertt, the well-known 
Italian writer, has taken the subject of 
cookery in hand. In a recently-issued 
booklet he roundly condemns present- 
day food in Italy. This is all right with 
me. I once tried to do it myself, after 
«a bad lunch in a restaurant on the 
Corso, but, owing to the language diffi- 
culty (my Latin was not up to date 
and the Manager’s English was ahead 
of its time), all that happened was that 
the Manager bowed and smiled happily 
for five minutes and retired saying he 
would convey my compliments to the 
chef, 

Signor MARINETTI reserves, I find, 
the biggest vial of his wrath for 
macaroni. All the defects in the Italian 
character, he says, are due to over- 
indulgence in macaroni. It causes 
heaviness, limpness, pessimism, lazi- 
ness and procrastination.” I quite see 
his point. I have not had very many 
meals of macaroni, but after every one 
of them my heaviness and limpness 

_were undeniable, while, being entirel 
_ inexperienced in dealing with the stuff, 
laziness and pessimism set in quite 
early on in the proceedings. ‘And the 
final result was certainly procrastina- 





tion. I left half my macaroni over in 
case I felt hungry next day, and in the 
meantime ordered a simple omelet. So 
much for macaroni in oneself; as for 
macaroni in others there can be no two 
schools of thought. Whether employed 
for humorous effect or as facial si ey 
tion, as a musical instrument or as a 
weapon of offence it is just terrible. 

Signor Macaront—beg pardon, Mart- 
netri—further considers that the 
future will bring radical changes in 
food as served at table. Most meals, of 
course, will consist of concentrated 
vitamins, calories, amperes, ohms and 
so on, swallowed down as pills, but he 
realises that a five minutes’ communal 
gulping round the medicine-cupboard 
is Sandy a substitute for a dinner- 

rty; so he foresees that at regular 
intervals perfect futuristic repasts will 
take place. In the composition of these 
perfect meals he has enumerated about 
a dozen necessary factors. 

Some of them, as far as I am con- 
cerned, need hardly wait for the future. 
“The abolition of politics and speeches 
from the table’’ might well be made 
compulsory by law right now. Others. 


|The introduction of scientific instru- | 


ments in the kitchen. These include 
devices for charming foods with ozone 
or exposing them to ultra-violet rays 
or subjecting them to the process of 
electrolysis.” 
electrolysed cutlet with hydrogen at 
one end and oxygen at the other, accom 
panied by ultra-violet peas and ozon 


nice bowl of bread-and-milk. 
Then there is this: ‘The use of per- 
be preceded by a perfume which will 


before the next dish is brought in.’ 





| hint as to what types of perfume are to 
| be used for what dishes, but I take it 
one would not employ orange-blossom 
| just before steak-and-onion or chypre 
|before chump-chop. The perfumes 
| would be more or less appropriate to 
‘the dish; and to my mind there’s no 

thing like the perfume of frying bacon- 
| and-eggs preceding a dish of fried eggs 

jand-bacon. My palate gets wildly ex 


| cited about it and practically has to be | 
however, to your ordinary hearty eater, | put in a strait-jacket. The ventilation | 


like yon and me, appear to be slightly, | idea, however, is good. One might con- 





N 


~\ 
“~ 


shall we say, fantastic? Here is one: | centrate on that part alone in the very 


ised potatoes, is enough to make me | 
stay at home and go to by-byes with a | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


The mere thought of an | 


| 


i 


| 


fumes to excite the palate, each dish to | 
be eliminated by means of ventilators | 


Signor Marinetrti doesn’t give any | 





ri 
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immediate future, particularly with 

| reference to small Soho restaurants 

| Another of MARINETTI's factors is 

| “The creation of special mouthfuls 

| containing a great variety of flavours 

| A mere edible cocktail, one thinks at 

| first, till one reads further and realises 
that these mouthfuls have a spiritual, 
not a spirituous, significance. They are 
more than simple mouthfuls. They 


PUNCH, OR THE 


“have in the futurist kitchen the same | 


function as images in literature. One 
particular mouthful may represent an 
entire phase of a man’s life or the un 
folding of a love-story or an entire 
journey to the Far East”; or possibly 
my suggestions these—a visit to the local 
Palais de Danse, or a girl's first glass of 
champagne, or the emotion aroused on 
first reading GERTRUDE STEIN, or a 
trip round the harbour in the Skylark 
or even in the case of some mouthfuls 
wherein the chef's attention may have 
wandered, an electric blend of curiosity, 
awe and regret. Mouthfuls, [ gather 
| are non-returnable, That is to say, if 
a confirmed and crusty bachelor gets 


{ 
. 


Mouthful No. 24 (Dawning of Young 


| 


Love) or No. 10 (Venice by Moonlight) | 


no refund can be made. He will just 
have to take a drink of water and ask 
for another, SAV No, 82 (7'he Grave and 
After) or No. 90 (The Season at Deau 
villi ) 

Not all MARINETTI'S 
necessary to the perfect meal seem to 
me to be directed towards watheti« 
appreciation. It would almost appear 
that he considered humour was also an 
ingredient. Else how could he hav 
inisted on these two, which to my mind 
are quite definitely designed to Cause 
Roars of Laughter in the Home? One 
is: “‘Abolition of knives and forks for 
those foods capable of giving tactil 


basic factor 


pleasure before being placed in the 
“Ah! my boy, 1 can hear 
Uncle saying to less cultured nephew 


mouth,’ 


and nieces, “there's nothing like the 
soft satiny feel of boiled duck Whil 
to see Grannie chuckling with delight a 
she lets her Créme Caramel run through 
her fingers must make her ultra-modern 
grandchildren feel quite young again 
His other humorous factor leans even 


more in the direction of practical 
joking: Rapid presentation between 
dishes under the noses and eyes of 


guests of a great variety of foods, some 
of which will be eaten later, while some 
will not, in order to excite curiosity 
surprise and imagination.” The presen 
tation will have to be rapid all right, or 
some eager guest, seeing his favourit« 
dish at his elbow, will get away with 
a spoonful then and there, the result 
being probably a short sharp fight. In 
any case the fight will come later on 
when several dishes, after being dis 





i O USE Yor 


H \ RIGHT; row ¢ 
played in the hop window, so to speak, 
ind thus lead peopl to hold back 
pace for them, simply fail to matert- 
alise at all and are found, I suppose, to 


have been eaten in the kitchen. 

MARINETTI at any rate has 

He con- 
actual 


Signo 
the courage of his convictions 
attack by giving 
examples of possible recipes of the 
designed fully to satisfy both 
eve and palate. The following dish is 
called “ Equator and North Pole It 
is composed of “an equatorial sea of 
raw eggs, with salt, pepper and lemon. 


cludes his 


future 


In the centre there emerges a cone of 
beaten whites of eggs filled with circular 





STANDING 
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THERE LOOKING AT I 
OME AND LOOK AT IT.” 


pieces of orange representing the sun 
| The summit of the cone is covered with 
pieces of truffle, cut in the shape of ait 
planes that are moving to the conquest 
of the zenith.” 

My own feeling about this is that he 
|doesn’t go far enough. Why not add 
'a volcanic interest by having the cone 
erupt with a shower of buttered bread 
crumb scoria and a lava flow of golden 
treacle. It doesn’t sound well to the 
ear certainly, but it would look well 
mingling with the sea of raw egg and 
| would certainly give the palate a new 
sensation. And that, it seems, is the 

igreat idea. A.A 
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_ness his hand chanced to 
| fall on the first book of an 


_ felt more and more that this 


and surrendered himself to the luxu 
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THE CRITIC ON THE HEARTH. 


A Srrance MANIFESTATION OF THE 
CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 
Iv was Christmas Eve and Jasper 


_ Serimgeour, having finished his solitary 
dinner in his apartments, was taking 


his glass of port before the log fire. 
Jasper Serimgeour was a critic and by 
that I do not mean that he was one 
of those novelists who review each 
other’s books. No, he made a business 
of it. He was indeed one of the few 
surviving specimens of the old school of 


critical faculties. He was disturbed in 
his reverie by the merry chimes from 
the church steeple. Ding-dong. Oh, 
glorious! It made him feel that his 
treatment of Sturgis was still in- 
adequate, and hastily he seized his 
n:— 
* Dread Aftermath (Boodle & Blunt, 
7/6) is a trial flight by a new writer, 
Albert Sturgis. Mr. Sturgis has an 
incisive style, but he will do well in 
future to handle sordid situations 
with more restraint. In format and 





proof-correction he deserves better 


this had happened the day before, 
Serimgeour would have asked plain- 
tively what he paid the education rate 
for, when here was a boy who breathed 
wrongly as he sang and forced his 
chest-notes into his upper register? 
But to-night Scrimgeour thought the 
boy was wholly delightful. He swelled 
with indignation to see him turned 
away. “Hi, boy,” he cried, “ would 
you like half-a-crown?”’ 

“Garn!” retorted the lad suspici- 
ously, waiting with poised snowball. 

“Tm in earnest,” called Scrimgeour 








real critics. A harsh man, 
they said in the literary 
clubs, merciless in particu- 
lar to first offenders. 

But to-night something} 
—-was it the magic atmos- 
phere of Yuletide, the jovial 
wink of the holly-berries at 
the jovial blaze of the logs? 
—awoke in him a benignant 
spirit, and in an incipient 
mood of unwonted mellow- 


unknown writer. This book 
Scrimgeour had already dis- 
posed of in the copy for his 
next review :— 


“Orner Books. 
Dread Aftermath. By 
Albert Sturgis. 74 x 5}. 
xvii. + 304pp. Bood 
& Blunt. 7s. 6d. net.’ 
but as the  seasonable 
humour gained on him he 


welcome te a writer on the 
threshold of literature was 
lacking in heartiness. Ac- 
cordingly he added a new 
paragraph to his review :— 
“We [Serimgeour, be- 

ing a genuine critic, was 
entitled to use the mal 





‘“We’’] must make men- 
tion also of Dread After- 
math (Boodle & Blunt, 





Leader of Carol Party (setting out on nightly round). “Nan | 
THEN, CLEAN FICES IN FRONT.” 


merrily, and he threw the 
lad enough silver to have 
bought originally all rights 
in Good King Wenceslas. 
‘Go and buy yourself some 
—er—suckers.” 

The singing of the kettle 
brought Scrimgeour back 
with a rosy face, and as he 
mixed the hot toddy, glow- 
ing with benignity, he felt 
that he hadn’t done enough 
for Sturgis. He took up 
his pen, crying, “ I will give 
him a good notice ” :— 

“Dread Aftermath 

(Boodle & Blunt, 7/6), by 

Albert Sturgis, is a novel 

that must arouse in sensi- 

tive readers an intolerable 
sensation of nausea.” 


Scrimgeour settled his 
glasses more firmly and, 
chuckling, said to himself, 
“A good start! If only I 
can keep this up ”:— 

“The pity of it is that 
Mr. Sturgis has it in him 
to tell a good story in 
tolerable prose, but his 
morbid obsession with 
sex lures him to excessive 
frankness and grossness 
that cannot but excite 
disgust. There are many 
| passages in Dread After- 
___| math that are positively 








7/6), a first book by Albert Sturgis. 
Mr. Sturgis is not afraid to tackle a 
strong subject and there are si 
here to encourage us in the belief 
that he may one day write us a con- 
siderable novel.” 

Scrimgeour sat back in his armchair 


of a charitable glow. He looked bac 

sentimentally across a lifetime spent 
in the evaluation of current literature, 
and he saw Jasper Scrimgeour as the 
innocent little boy who used to read 
Deadwood Dick for pleasure, and in 
whom a Yuletide gift of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, “With love from Aunt 





Millicent,” abruptly awakened dormant 


of his publishers. We look forward 

to Mr. Sturgis’s future work with 

real interest.’ 

Flustered and glowing, Scrimgeour 
frisked across the room, flung open the 
window and put out his head. A bright 
jolly moon looked down on roofs gro- 
tesquely bulged with snow. It was a 
night to make one think of Dickens, 
and Scrimgeour found to his intense 
a that for once he could think 
of Dickens without at the same time 
thinking of the hundred-and-one flaws 
in Dickens's technique. 

Down at the door below a solitary 
wait was doggedly piping Good King 


revolting and constitute a real 
danger to young people. We are 
not, we hope, prudes [on revision 
altered to “prudish”’], but we are 
of the opinion that Dread Aftermath 
ought never to have been published, 
and we are surprised to find the 
imprint of the House of Boodle 

& Blunt on a book that seems de- 

liberately to invite—and will, we 

trust, receive—drastic action by the 
censorship authorities.” 

Serimgeour laid down his pen and 
took up his glass of teddy. He glowed 
with the knowledge of a seasonable 
good deed done—an unknown writer 





Wenceslas through the letter-box. If 








boosted into a brisk sale. 
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“SAY, TH! 
MARRIED 


Friend (to Film Star). 


IS A BISHOP, WHO SAYS HI 


Film Star. “Gre! I’M PRACTICAI 


TO A STILTON CHEESE. 
(A Patriotic Pastora!.) 
Avcust and stately cheese, 
Firm, dignified, rotund, 


| White linen cummerbund 


Draped round your nether shape, 


| Wine of Oporto’s grape 


Secreted in your heart 
To ripen every part, 


| You I salute, 


And eloquently bruit your fame upon 
the breeze! 

What happy cow with mild contented 
moo 

Yielded her lactic bounty to the 
pail 

That English maids with nimble hands 
and hale 

From the resultant curds might fashion 
you? 


| And in what summer pastures did she 


} 


chew 
The contemplative cud 
Or stand knee-deep in mud ? 
Haply it chanced in Belvoir’s generous 
Vale 
She whisked the frolic tail 
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TO BE PRESENTED TO You. AMONG ‘EM 








And cropped bright buttercups among | Ere with 


the grass 


The matter rests uncertain: let it pass 


Enough that I may know 





a loyal whoop 
| I lift the silver seoop. 
.| Even in these festive days, 
When turkeys and great puddings and 


i 
| 
mince-pies 


Your virtues spring from Leicester's} Regale our grateful eyes, 


sporting shire 

Land of stiff fences innocent of wire, 

Where, in the sparkling morn 

The merry toot of horn 

Announces that the Quorn 

Chivy in scarlet ranks the vulpine foe, 

And. rousing at the sounds, 

The hoary rustic cries,“ The ‘ounds, 
the 

Ay, dang me, there they go!” 

Then o’er the hedgerow bounds with 
high uplifted hoe. 


ounds! 


Mid scenes like these 

You had your origin, majestic cheese! 

And now you stand 

A worthy ‘product of our native land, 

Wholesome and pure, 

In flavour rich yet bland, 

Of perfect texture, creamy-blue, 
mature. 

So let me add my parting words of 
praise 


And bubbling magnums tempt the 
palate’s dry spots, 

| Still, cheese of British breed, 

| You are the gourmet’s prize, 

| You are the goods indeed—I'll say you 
touch the high spots! C. L. M. 


Strange Providence. 
“* £1,000 at death if within five years, with 
the option of continuing thereafter.” 
Insurance Pamphlet. 





Gratitude. 
‘Lord Collingwood’ was the subject of 
a lecture by Mr. John —, at the Lady 


| Stephenson Library, Walker, Newcastle, on 


| one 
| Tuesday night. 
Bail was allowed.”—Newvcastle Paper. 


“Tt is good to see so many old faces back 
in their usual seats now that our Winter 
Session has begun.”—Parish Magazine. 





were the right way up. 


It would be even better if only they 
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CRIME IN THE COUNTRY. 


1 see the fact stated in the papers 
that there is no crime of any kind in the 
village of Kadugannapahalawalatara,in 
Ceylon. I am not surprised. I admit 
that I should not have been surprised 
if | had read that Kadugannapahala- 
walatara were one of this world’s 
plague-spots and infected regions. In- 
deed I approached the subject with 
absolutely no bias either way. To be 
candid I had never heard of the place 
before. 

All the same, it does seem strange 
that Kad—you know the place I mean, 
in Ceylon, should be simply a nursery 
of innocence, whereas B——h, in Kent, 
is a veritable cradle of crime. 

I am rather interested in B——h at 
the moment. I’ve just taken a week- 
end cottage there. It’s a pretty spot, 
a little weathered hamlet nestling amid 
blue hills. It’s had rather a lot of 
weathering lately, and I have had to 
take it purely on trust that when the 
white mist clears away and the sun 
comes out the slate-grey hills will take 
on a distinetly bluish tinge. 

Part of its charm is that it is so rural. 
All the cottagers keep bees, or at least 
bee-hives. Since we paid the first 
quarter's rent there hasn't been a day 
when a humane man could think of 
putting a bee outside. 

At this time ef year B——h naturally 
looks rather bleak. But as soon as the 
flood-water abates a bit and the drain 
can be attended to, the little st i 
main street, I am told, will be sae 
picture. Until then we walk on 
and change our boots at the post-office 
before going up to Town. 

And in summer, so the Vicar says, 
when the leaves are on the 
again, the corrugated iron flank of the 
new memorial hall will not give quite 
such a stunning shock to the eye that 
meets it for the first time. 

On the face of it nothing could be 
more peaceful than B——-h. From the 
moment Widow Wardle’s barman has 
put Widow Wardle’s barman’s best 
friend out of the ‘‘ Hog and Trumpeter” 
with the injunction not to show his face 
there again until to-morrow,and the9.32 
bus has disgorged its soli last pas- 
senger (me) and has got safely round 
the awkward corner where the milk- 
churns are put out in the middle of the 
road, the deep calm of the English 
countryside settles down over B——h. 

And the calm is broken during the 
long placid night only by stray snatches 
of song from Widow Wardle’s bar- 
man’s best friend on his homeward 
_ pilgrimage from the “White Hart” in 
the hollow. 

Apart from that the village is so 





peaceful that it might almost be un- 
inhabited. 

But as soon as you get under the skin 
of B——h, or have had old Mrs. Ham 
in for five minutes to do odd jobs like 
breaking up the firewood and the 
crockery, you realise that B h is 
really a seething pit of crime and 
calumny. 

Apparently ever since the Vicar’s 
warden told the people’s warden during 
the collection that the Vicar looked 
like a sick hen in the pulpit, and the 
people’s warden repeated it to the 
Vicar in the vestry afterwards, and the 
Vicar said that the people's warden 
should have known better than to listen 
to such wild talk in sacred moments, 
there has been some sort of a rift in 
those places which above all others 
should stand united. 

Apart from this there is the scandal 
of the post-mistress, who repeats other 
people’s telegrams to her friends after- 
wards. In consequence of this every- 
one in the village who wants to send 
a telegram uses such veiled and evasive 
language that the telegram generally 
arrives so utterly unintelligible that 


the at the other end wires back 
easily asking what’s wrong. 

The biggest scandal, however, con- 
cerns the Garage. It’s been widely 
known in B——h for some time that 
something fishy has been going on there. 

The Garage is also the wireless- 
accumulator charging station. And I 
am repeating no idle rumour when I 
say that the proprietor has listened-in 
every night for upwards of three years 
with other people’s accumulators that 
he was supposed to be charging on 
a demonstration set that he got on 
approval from the makers. 

e was detected purely by accident. 
The Grange’s butler had to go down to 
the Garage late one evening because his 
master had just heard that Moscow 
broadcast Bolshevik propaganda after 
the other programmes had stopped, 
and intended to sit up all A if 
necessary, to see if it were true before 
he decided what to do to stop it. 

It was then that the Grange’s butler 
saw Jim Wardle (who, by the strange 
laws of tribal intermarriage in these 
parts, is Widow Wardle’s brother, and 
not brother-in-law, as you might ex- 

t) go into the back-parlour and un- 

asten the Grange’s accumulator from 
his own set. 

Next morning it was all round the 
village. And ever since then ple 
have taken to calling in at all sorts 
of odd times for their accumulators, 
simply to make Jim feel uneasy. 

Of course, living up in Town all the 
week, ple like ourselves can see 
the petty scandals of B——h in their 
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true perspective. But, though petty, 
scandals they remain. Once you've 
had your wireless-set suddenly fade 
right out in the middle of the most 
interesting bit of the Herring Fishery 
Bulletin simply because Jim Wardle 
has been listening too long to a talk on 
the Manchurian situation, you find that 
you can’t keep altogether out of local | 
politics. 

Not that I like scandals. On the | 
contrary, if I could get suitable cottage 
accommodation in Kadugannapahala- 
walatara I should move there to-mor- 
row. But once I got properly settled 
in I expect there would be the local 
equivalent of a Mrs. Ham to tell me | 
a thing or two. 








“GOOD SHOT, SIR!” 

Tue phrase, “‘Good shot, Sir!”’ is 
part and parcel of the game of golf. 'To 
say “Well hit!” is not quite correct, 
while “Pretty stroke!” would be 
sufficient to make most kind of vintage 
golfers see three kinds of red. 

“Good shot, Sir!”? has many varia- 
tions. In the mouth of an 18 handicap 
man, following the play of the Club’s 
plus 3 international, it is sincere; from 
the professional who is coaching a 
rather backward and rotund lady of | 
forty it is condescending, while from 
General Sir Armstrong D. Forcursue, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., it has two quite | 
different interpretations. An illustra- | 
tion of the first can be gathered from | 
the following :— 

Scene: The fourth green at the | 
Roughover Golf Club, when General | 
Forcursue is on the lip of the hole in 4, | 
and his opponent, Lionel Nutmeg, late 
of the aaa Civil Service, has holed | 
a longish putt for a 7. 

“Good shot, Sir!” remarks the | 
General jovially. ““That’s a dashed fine 
putt. You’re playing well to-day, Nut- | 
meg. My hole, I think.” 

And here is the second example, taken 
from the same round twelve holes later. 

Nutmeg has just got down achip-shot | 
from well off the fifteenth green to win 
the match by 4 and 3. As the Genera! 
sees the ball disappear into the hole he | 
grits his teeth and flushes a dull purple. | 

“You smug swine!” he mutters to 
himself. ‘‘Just the sort of caddish 
thing you would do. Fluke, fluke, fluke 
the whole way round and then you | 
finish with a ghastly shot like that. | 
never can play golf with civil servants; | 
they’re al Then, suddenly re- 
membering he is an Old Wiltonian, 
the General pulls himself together and 
snorts aloud, “‘Good shot, Sir!” 

Yet there are some people who say 
that our public school fees are far too 
high. 

What utter nonsense! 
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Lady (to her fiance LATIN AND DIAMON 2) Wi AM HOW LOVELY!” 
Patriotic Suitor (stung to the gq N AT A | t LoMOND ROCK CRYSTAL AND BEST BRITANNIA METAL.” 


A SKI-SHANTY. 


WE have not envied Perseus nor Mercury—that crowd We'll take our skis and a North-bound train to the land of 
Could go and stunt for all we cared on any cold damp cloud Lochinvar. 


We only ask for a foot of snow and seven-foot-six of hickory We only ask for a foot of snow, be it covering ling or 


And a hill that’s steep—and they can keep jonquil ; 
Their poultry-furnished trickery And if sleigh-bells clear cannot reach our ear 


| . . maar le ’ » " 
But now they have the laugh on us; for Mercury, I we Belike the grey lag’s honk will. 


Was not pulled down if the drachma sagged, as we by the [hough Fritz be christened Mackintosh and a Lac be called 


pound have been; a Loch, 
And one may doubt if he ever sank to a bearish tone On Qyr skis will lisp through the powder-snow as we shout for 
Olympus ‘Achtung !” “Och!” 
As our spirits sank at the soaring franc, And this you may hear if the run was fast as the Muckle 
With income-tax to skimp us. Hart, and risky 
There ’s no hope left of Switzerland ; but the bawbee’s still With not much snow: “Have a Kirsch ?—ah, no 
at par; But why not a drop of whisky ’ 
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A HELPING OF HAM. 


In a glass case in the main hall of the 
Natural History Museum, South Ken- 
sington, there is a helping of ham on 
a plate. The visitor wishing to find it 
will have no difficulty, for it confronts 
him as he enters the building, its case 
being adjacent to those which house 
the Giant Midge, the Emperor of all 
the Mosquitoes, and a Common House- 
Vly of proportions so colossal that one 
might very well suppose it to be Beelze- 
ies. It is a magnifi- 
cent specimen, a noble wang, bn 
cut neither too thick nor too thin, with 
fat and lean evenly distributed in the 
correct proportions; an exhibit well 
worthy of its honourable position 


am, | wrapped up, as it were, in bacon, and 


living symbol of the love of a good man 
for an unworthy woman, and when in 
due course it went the way of all swine- 
flesh, a helping of the ham, reverently 
and decently cured, was handed over 
to the authorities of the British Museum 
so that the lesson taught by this monu- 
mental hog should not be lost to pos- 


terity. 

“Please go on,” I said. 

“Tobias Goodchild, of Swillingfold, 
was justly renowned as one of the lead- 
ing pig-fanciers in the southern coun- 
ties. He was devoted to his profession, 


great surprise was evinced on all sides 
when it was announced that he was 
about to marry. It was agreed, how- 








ever, that Tobias had chosen a fitting 


“Nemesis followed swiftly, for not | 
three weeks after the elopement Ma- 
tilda fell out of a swing-boat on top of 
her lover, instantly crushing him to | 
death. The show closed down, and the | 
Fat Lady, her occupation gone, was | 
forced to beg her bread from door to | 
door. She was too proud or too fright- | 
ened to return to her husband and | 
crave his forgiveness. 

“Meanwhile Tobias’s prize sow had | 
farrowed, and the pig-fancier, thinking | 
he detected in the features of one of 
the new litter a faint resemblance to | 
those of his errant spouse, took the 
little creature into his house, fattened | 
it up, and treated it as though it were 
a human child. It was an intelligent 


porker and quickly learned at its | 





among the nation’s 
treasures. 

I was standing by 
the glass case the other 
day examining this relic 
of a bygone breakfast 
when a thin reedy voice 
spoke at my elbow, 

““Tsee,”’ said the voice, 
“you are admiring the 
ham.” 

I turned. Thespeaker 
was a short insignific- 
ant man with aserubby 
black beard and blue- 
tinted spectacles. He 
wore a weather-stained 
mackintosh and carried 
a stout umbrella. 

“Yes,” ] agreed. “I 
was wondering whether 
it was a gift or merely 
a loan to the museum.” 

The stranger sidled 
up to me and pointed 
a grimy finger down- 
wards through the 


glass. 


THING?” 





“Yes. Mapa. 


DRAIN Q OW OaANKE? AY 





Customer (at large Naval and Military outfitters). “I want A UNION 
JACK, PLEASE.’ 
Assistant. * 


Customer. “ No—rER—FOR A CHRISTMAS PUDDING.” 


For A PUBLIC BUILDING—THAT SORT OF 


| foster-father’s knee the 
| alphabet, the binomial 
theorem, and how to 
win football competi- 
tionsinthedaily papers. 
It could not talk, of 
course, but it could do 
pretty well everything 


erudition soonattracted 





out the country. 
most tragic part of the 
the animal was hurry- 


spent evening in the 
reference-room of the 
Swillingfold public lib- 
rary, its attention was 
attracted by a poor 
woman standing on the 
kerb selling matches. 
She was pitifully emaci- 
ated ; the Fat Lady was 
—ta fat lady no longer; 








“You see before you,” he said in 
measured tones of deep solemnity, “all 
that is left of the Erudite Pig of Swill- 
ingfold. Hundreds of visitors this 
ham every day, but very few know its 
history. If you will come and sit down 
for a few minutes I will tell you all 
about it. Unless, of course,” he added 
nervously, “you are in a hurry to get 
home to your tea.” 

“TI shall be delighted,” said I as we 
crossed the hall together, ‘‘to listen to 
anything you have to say on the sub- 
ject of ham. It is my favourite break- 
fast-dish.” 

We chose a bench from which we 
could enjoy an uninterrupted view of 
the albino wallaby, and sat down, 

“The pig from which that ham was 
carved,” began the stranger, clearing 
his throat, “was a monument to a 
great, an enduring passion. It was the 





helpmeet, for his bride, the buxom 

Matilda Perkins, dairymaid at an ad- 

joining farm, was passionately fond of 
rk.” 

The stranger sighed. 

“That,” he continued, “was the 
beginning of the trouble. She was fond 
of pork, as she was fond of every kind 
of food, and she married him for his 
pigs. She ate enormously, and as the 
months rolled by she grew fatter and 
fatter, until at last even Tobias, who 
worshipped her with blind adoration, 
was forced to admit that his wife was 
the stoutest woman in the south of 
England. The discovery did nothing 
to damp his ardour, and when a few 
weeks later she eloped at dead of night 
with a travelling showman who offered 
to star her as a Fat Lady, his love was 
strong enough to withstand the shock, 








and he took all the blame upon himself. 


but some instinct possessed only by the 
beasts that perish told the intelligent 
creature that this was indeed his 
master’s long-lost Matilda, and, beckon- 
ing with his off fore-trotter, he bade 
her accompany him. There was a scene 
of joyful reconciliation when the prod- 
igal wife was shown into the presence 
of her deserted husband, and it was 
perhaps only natural that Tobias, hav- 
ing no fatted calf to kill, should have 
resolved to celebrate the occasion by 


j 


else, and its singular | 


the attention of educa- | 
tion experts through- | 


“TI now come to the | 


| 


tale. One evening, as | 


ing home from a well- | 


slaughtering a fatted pig. I find it hard, | 


however, to excuse the base ingratitude 
and detestable greed of Matilda, who, 
casting envious glances at the rounded 
contours and full habit of her rescuer, 
insisted there and then that the animal 
should resign its position on the local 
School Board and, after submitting to 
certain recognised processes familiar 
to pork-butchers, should perform use- 


vere 








Sid 
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ful service on another kind of board. 
It was through the good offices of the 


| educational authorities that the help- 


ing of ham you see in the glass-case 
over yonder was preserved for the 
nation.” 

“But surely,” I protested, “Tobias 
made some effort to prevent this abom- 
inable outrage.” 

“He was blinded by love,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘ Matilda was his queen, and 


| a queen can do no wrong. I am happy 


to say, however, that she succumbed 
to a severe attack of Berkshire swine 
fever a couple of weeks later.” 

At this point a uniformed official was 


| seen advancing towards us from the 


neighbourhood of the albino wallaby, 
and the narrator rose hurriedly and 


| shambled off, muttering to himself, in 


the direction of the fossilized mamma! 
room. 
“Beg pardon, Sir,” said the official, 
but has that chap been annoying 
you?” 

“Not in the least,” I replied. “ He’s 
just told me a very interesting story.” 

“Ah, he would that. He’s not quite 
right in the head; oughtn’t to be 
allowed out loose.”’ 

“Indeed ?, He seemed to me norma! 
if a little romantic. He was telling me 
all about those slices of ham 
there.’ 

“Oh, those,” said the official. 
“They’re only plaster-of-paris, you 
know. Couldn’t keep real ham here, 
Sir; not in the museum we couldn't 
It might attract flies.”’ 

“ But it’s doing that already,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘“‘Go and look. There are flies 
walking over it now.” 

“ Bless you, Sir, those flies are imita- 
tion too. That’s the idea of the exhibit 
propaganda for the ‘Swat that fly’ 
campaign in the summer-time.’ 

I left the building and walked slowly 


ove! 


| home, ruminating enviously on the 


| woven round a flapper.” 


My field of fancy 


inventive genius of the 


unbalaneed. 


mentally 


IN SEARCH OF ROMANCE. 

[“ Miss Mary Pickrorp, the film-star, is 
said to be negotiating for a pure 
Daily Paper.) 


roma 


I nopED that some romantic myth 

On Saturday would enter 
ncy—something with 
A flapper in its centre. 


At eight a.m. I might have penned 


An article disclosing 
The blissful pleasures that attend 
A matutinal dozing. 


And showing (later on) how men 
Of mild demeanour take on 

If chafed by chatterboxes when 

Employed with eggs and bacon. 
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“SEEING YOU 
ABOUT IT.” 


YAWN REMINDS 


TELL YOU 








At ten I felt a powerful urge 
To sketch the trials of cusses 

Compelled to join the ( ‘ity surge 
In tubes and omnibuses 

But business hours are so arranged 
On davs derived from Saturn, 

That after one I should have changed 
My literary pattern 

I could have hymned the week’s routine 
In lyric strains and breezy ; 

I didn’t, but it would have been 
Ridic ulously easy. 

But. though I managed to conceive 
These notions in my napper, 


|It seems I’ve not the wit to weave 
Romances round a flapper. 


It’s curious, for, as you see, 
My inspirations vary ; 
And what of course distresses me 
Is disappointing Mary. C. B. 


“A shaggy platoon of Highland cattle 
stands the judges. What lovely 
tawny colour! They like the fellows 
jone sees in a thousand suburban drawing- 
| rooms—*The Monarch of the Glen.’ ” 

Evening Paper. 


“Not very like, darling. They don't 
|have so many tines to their antlers. 


before 


look 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 
IX.—-Aw Erranp or Mercy. 


One morning as the Birdikin family 
was seated at the breakfast-table, the 
footman, John, who was usually as deft 
as he was willing in the performance of 
his duties, earned more than one rebuke 
from his master for his awkward hand- 
ling of the implements of his service. 
At last, when he had dropped and 
broken a valuable porcelain tea-cup, 
Mr. Birdikin could no longer restrain 
his anger and ordered him from the 
room, saying that he preferred to be 
waited upon by his children rather than 
submit any longer to the ministrations 
of an oaf. 





“T would recommend,” said Henry, 
“that there should be included in our 
charitable grant a bundle of assorted 
tracts, for, while the nourishment of 
the body must not be neglected, are we 
not taught that it is of still more con- 
sequence that those in a position of 
superiority should concern themselves 
with the souls of those who owe them 
deference ?” 

This unworldly spirit, shown so early 
by one destined for the duties and re- 
wards of the clerical profession, could 
not but bring gratification to Henry’s 
parents. But Fanny, who had not yet 
undergone that conversion from the 
promptings of her lower nature which 





“T observed, dear Papa,” 








said Clara, the little Peace- 
maker, when the footman had 
left the room in a burst of 
tears, ‘‘that John’s face was 
pale and his hands trembled 
as he supplied us with our 
viands, and I cannot forbear 
the impression that some seri- 
ous stroke of misfortune has 
befallen him.” 

“T know what it is,” said 
Fanny. “His mother was 
brought to bed two days ago 
and yesterday his father fell 
from a tree and broke his 
thigh.” 

* Let us repair at the earliest 
possible opportunity,” said 
Mrs. Birdikin, “to the abode 
of these poor people and take 
with us such succour as our 
sense of benevolence may dic- 
tate. I apprehend, Mr. Birdi- 
kin, that John’s not unnatural 
solicitude on behalf of his 
parents may on this occasion 
excuse him for his departure 
from the conduct that you 
rightly expect from him.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Birdikin 
with a courteous inclination of the head 
towards his helpmate, “I would not 
for a moment impugn the promptings 
of a heart so full of benignity as that of 
Mrs. Birdikin. John’s offence shall be 
wiped out by adeduction from his wages 
of the value of the vessel he has des- 
_ troyed. Let us consider the form which 
our charitable contribution to the 
needs of these unfortunate people is to 
take. You, I know, will supply from 
larder and pantry what will support 
the coarse fare suitable to the station 
of cottagers when in health. J will con- 
tribute the bottle of port wine with which 
[should have regaled myself yesterda, 
evening had I not found ita triflecorked. 
Though rendering it unsuitable to my 
palate, the slight disqualification will 
hardly be noticed by theirs.” 

















of tears testified to his gratitude for the 
benevolence so abundantly shown by 
his strict but humane employer. 

John’s family occupied a cottage on | 
the estate of Captain Rouseabout, in | 
whose service the father was employed 
as woodman. Mr. Birdikin’s low 
opinion of this gentleman, for such he 
was by birth, if not by conduct, caused 
him to express a doubt whether the 
poor labourer’s misfortune might not 
bring upon him dismissal from his 
occupation. ‘A man of the reprehen- 
sible habits of our neighbour,” he said | 
as he walked towards the woodman’s | 
cottage with his wife and family, John | 
the footman following them at a re- 
spectful distance with the laden 
basket, “is usually devoid of | 
all bowels of compassion. It 
would not surprise me to learn 
that this man, who hassuflered 
disablement in his master’s | 
service, has already received | 
notice to quit his cottage.” | 

“In that case, dear Papa,” | 
said Clara, “can you not pro- 
vide him with one until he is 
able to resume his employ- | 
ment, and take him into your 
own service ¢”’ 

“That, I fear, is impossible,” 
said Mr. Birdikin. “ Nor would 
it be altogether desirable. Our | 
humane laws provide food and 
shelter for those of the lower 
orders who through no fault 
of their own have lost their | 
employment, and it would not 
be well to tamper with their | 
working. As long, however, | 
as this family is allowed by 
Captain Rouseabout to remain 
in their present situation I | 
shall make it my duty to show 
him that there are those who | 
are eager to fly to the relief of | 


"= 








“THE HORSE WAS -BESTRIDDEN BY A GENTLEMAN.” 


in her brother's case was already bring- 
ing forth such pious fruit, remarked, 
“Would it not afford more entertain- 
ment to the sufferers if Henry were to 
read to them from the adventures of 
Spring-Heel Jack, with which he was 
regaling himself in the wood-shed yes- 
terday ?”’ 

Henry made haste to explain that he 
had found the publication mentioned 
in a drawer in John’s pantry, and had 
wished to assure himself that it was fit 
for perusal by the footman ; and Fanny 
was rebuked by her father for her cen- 
sorious reference to her brother's well- 
intentioned action. 

Mr. Birdikin himself interrogated the 
footman upon the details of the acci- 
dent that had befallen his father, and 





did not rebuke him when a further gush 








distress, and thus bring shame, | 
if he is capable of such a feel- | 
ing, upon one who is ever ready to | 
scoff and jeer at all tokens of high- 
minded conduct.” 

The walk of over a mile seemed short | 
to the little party intent upon their | 
charitable object, and ere long the | 
woodman’s lowly cot came into view. | 
A family of young children were play- | 
ing in the neatly-kept garden, and an 
older girl appeared at the doorway as 
Mr. Birdikin stepped up the path and 
respectfully bade him and his lady 
enter, if it should be their will to 
do so. 

“My will,” said Mr. Birdikin, “is ever | 
to show that benevolence towards the | 
deserving poor which is too often, alas! | 
met with ingratitude. I trust it will not | 
be so in this case. You, children, will 
remain outside, for such abodes as this | 
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are apt to be the breeding-ground of 
contagious disease, perilous to those 
delicately nurtured. Damsel, lead 
on!” 


Mr. and Mrs. Birdikin entered the 


| cottage, followed by John with the 


basket. The four children of the wood- 


| man stared at the young Birdikins as 


if they had been visitants from heaven, 
as indeed they might well have been, 


| coming as they did on such an errand 
| of mercy. 


“Come,” said Charles, “let us engage 
in a game of tag or hide-and-seek, and 
see whose legs are fleetest.” 

“Might not Henry prefer to take 
advantage of the situation to impart 
some moral instruction to these chil- 
dren?” asked Fanny. But Henry him 
self elected to play at hide-and-seek. 


| Sides were formed and the air soon 


rang with the gleeful shouts of the 
children, those of the woodman quickly 
losing their awe of the gentility of their 
playmates. 

Ten minutes or so had passed in the 
merry sport when Fanny, who had been 
hiding behind a hedge, leapt from the 
bank into a grassy ride and narrowly 
escaped being trampled underfoot by 
a horse, the approach of which she had 
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not noticed. The horse was bestridden | laughter. Then he gave a loud “ View- 


_ by a gentleman, who quickly reined it | halloo!” and entered the cottage. 


up and said, “Hulloa, my pretty little} Fanny informed her brothers and 


dear, do you want your brains dashed | sisters of the identity of the new visitor, 
out ? Without further ado he bent 


and the children lingered in the garden | 


down and, seizing the frightened child, | until their father and mother emerged | 


set her in front of him on the saddle, at | from the cottage and the steps of all 
the same time printing a resounding | were turned homeward, 
kiss on her infantile cheek. There was a cloud upon Mr. Birdi- 
What was Fanny's surprise, when |kin’s brow as the walk was commences, 
she had so far recovered from her|and he kept silence until Mrs. Birdkin 
fright as to steal a look at the some- | said, “Iam glad at least that these poor 
what rubicund and weather-beaten| people are to be relieved from want 
face of her rescuer, to find that it was | until the «eadwinner can again pursue 
none other than that of Captain Rouse- | his avocation.” 
about, whom she had been taught to| Mr. Birdikin’s brow cleared. “But 
regard as in league with the Evil Ons. | for our errand of mercy,” he said, “it 
But there are few, however debased,|is doubtful whether one so lost to all 
whose better natures are not touched | sense of propriety as Captain Rouse- 
by the innocence of childhood. Upon| about would have exercised the clem 
hearing from Fanny of her parentage |ency which has now been shamed from 
and what had brought her hither,/him. His barefaced request to me to 
Captain Rouseabout emitted a rude} trust him to look after his own people 
guffaw, but made no further comment. | was a mere covering-up of his indebted 
On reaching the gate of the cottage, to | ness to my example, only to be expected 
which he tied his horse, after dismount-|from such a man, Let us remove him 
ing and lifting Fanny from the saddle, | from our thoughts.” 
he presented her with a bright sixpence,| “I think,” said Fanny, “that Cap 
iccompanying the gift with the whis- | tain Rouseabout is the most agreeable 
pered remark, “Not for the Mission- | gentleman | have ever met, and when 
aries,’ and another burst of uncouth | I grow up I shall marry him.” A. M. 
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“WHERE ARE YOU Orr TO?” 
“To THE DOCTOR. 
“DLL come with you. 


























I pon'T LIKE THE LOOK OF MY WIFE.” 
I HATE THE SIGHT OF MINE.” 








A PROMISING CONVERT. 


Iv is too bad. Just as I was embarked 
on a new life with all my perceptions 
quickened the Continent has become 
barred except to unpatriots. Let me 
ease my mind by telling you all about it. 

People often wondered where the 
artists went in the summer-time. They 
were not to be found in Chelsea, Blooms- 
bury or St. John’s Wood. Many would- 
be cultured persons in the past have 
bought blouses and palettes and taken 
a monthly excursion ticket to Corn- 
wall under the impression that the 
county was festooned with artists 
only to find themselves among plus- 
fours and fiokd-glanees. 








Quite by accident I discovered this 
year what happened to these elusive 
devotees of art. They went to Brit- 
tany. They disguised themselves as 
fishermen in red fishermen’s suits, but 
their easels and side-whiskers gave 
them away. 

I soon got friendly with them. As 
they came back from the quay, where 
they had been watching with a soppy 
look on their faces the blue nets and 
the ochre sails, I would accost them 
and say, “Vous avez faite un bonne 
péche, n’est-ce-pas?” Jam not very 
good at genders and my accents are not 
irreproachable, but they merely looked 
sheepish and answered me in my native 
tinge: “ek here, I’m not really a 


fisherman ; I just paint a bit.” By-and- 
by they would produce from their 
baskets not a starfish but a sketch of 
one. Or they would unsling from their 
backs not a tunny but a tacky canvas. 

I would be shown the newest art- 


lating, “Pas mal!” And then we were 
friends for life. 

I had a slight difficulty with one of 
these pseudo-fishermen. He did not 
understand my opening question about 
the fish and said something in English 
which I failed to understand. Then 
he smiled and passed on. I learnt later 
that he was the hotel proprietor, who 
wore fisherman’s garb to keep up local 
colour in his house. 

He, I noted, called the authentic 
fishermen ‘‘ Mon gars.” I tried this 
later on one of the more imposing 
artists, but did not share the land- 
lord’s success. He was none too genial. 
So the next time we met I addressed 
him as ‘“‘ Cher maitre” and hit the bull’s- 
eye at once. He immediately solicited 
my opinion on the work in his hand. | 
gave it freely, deciding after inspection 
that it was “‘pas mal.” He then said it 
was apéritif time and called me “ Mon 
gars.” 


left the lounge to the trippers and made 
a merry and picturesque party leaning 
over the zinc, where Georges mixed 
tonic-drinks for the company. 

Georges was very intelligent. He 
[understood my French perfectly and 

‘began to make progress in English. 
| For instance, he always answered when 
| I called him Ge sorge. I was glad not - 
| be in Spain, where I would have had 

| to call him Herhay and he might have 
‘taken offence. 
| Allround the bar were hung canvases 

ito dry. I soon learnt to identify the 

various creators with their work, for 
| each of my friends gazed continually at 
|his own painting. Every now and then 
|my opinion of one of the exhibits was 
asked and I responded with conviction, 

“Pas mal!” Then my companion (the 
one who had last spoken) would say 
something to Georges and Georges 
would do his stuff. And when I had 
sipped the next Georges would say, 
‘* Monsieur est content ?” and I would 
reply, ‘Pas mal.” And so the evening 
passed in art criticism. We quite 
pitied the bourgeois in the lounge, cut 
off from intellectual pleasures. 

With sterling as it is, I feel I have 
enjoyed my last Continental holiday. 
Another season might have saved my 
soul for Art. Still, I have not done so 
badly in the time. What do you think 
of my efforts to cope with Chelsea 
abroad? Pas mal? E. P. W. 








product, and I would look at it cau- | 
tiously for some minutes before ejacu- | 


At the hotel I and my artist friends | 
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“WAIT A MINUTE, COoLONEI | KNOW ‘ ’ ‘ OD JUDGE OF WINE. BerrorE rou Go I WANT you To 
ELL ME HOW MY COWSLIP WINE IS MATURIN J 
We are safe in saying that a consider- | ball, at which Mr. Pickwick appeared 
A CHRISTMAS PARTY. ible quantity of aleohol was consumed | without his gaiters for the first time 
For the sake of any reader who may at this meal, because the walk under- | within the memory of his oldest friends, 
wish to celebrate Christmas in the good | taken by “the mal on Mr. Wardle’s | and only a loud hue and cry caused Mr. 
old hearty manner of a hundred years suggestion was designed to get rid of; Winkle and Arabella to emerge from 
ago I have been at pains to re¢ onstruct | its effect The walk was twenty-five | the corner where they were hid. 
a time schedule of the proceedings at mile | The duration of the ball is not with- 
Dingley Dell on the occasion of Mr This land mmediately amongst | out importance, since it was succeeded 
Trundle’s marriage to Isabella Wardle, | difficulties \t the normal route-|by “the glorious supper downstairs 
and the festivities which followed that! marching pace of British regiments, | and the good long sitting after it.” The 
happy affair. with or without wine, this feat would | supper must have included mince-pies, 
Mr. Pickwick and his party had for-| occupy eight-and-a-quarter hours. I}since the Fat Boy appropriated one 
tified themselves with ale and brandy! am speaking, of course, of troops in| which had been put by for somebody 
on the way to the “‘ Blue Lion” on the full marching orcet But would Mr.jelse. And after the supper and the 
evening of the 23rd, and, long after the | Wardle or Mr. Pickwick (whose run-| sitting came the kissing beneath the 
ladies had retired. with hot elder wine| ning pace is noted later as 6 m.p.h.)| mistletoe 
well qualified with brandy and spice, in| proceed any faster than these I doubt Dinner with all its accompaniments 
the cosiness of Manor Farm it. Let us grant that it was a frosty; must surely have lasted till seven 
Mr. Pickwick himself was awakened|day and compromise at seven hours-| which brings the end of the ball and 
early on Christmas Eve (shall we say | and-a-halt the beginning of the supper to eight 
at six a.M.?) and there were multi Breakfast could scarcely have ended | thirty p.m. at the very earliest. How 
tudinous demands for hot water,| earlier than ten o’clock. This places the | long would the supper, the sitting and 


though it is not stated whether he got | return of the eupeptic pedestrians at) the kissing require ! Give them a couple 
any, nor even anv tea. The bridal| half-past five, a very - lat hour for} of hours, remembering that we have 
ceremony took place before breakfast. | dinner in those day The dinner, we! to include Ww ith the kissing a long sya 
Let us put it, allowing for the walk | are told, was as hearty an affair as the | of blind man’s buff, which lasted till a 


to the church and the general excite- | breakfast and wa quite as noisy | were tired, and a “great game of snap- 


. 4 . 4 ’ > > > " ea 4 
ment, at eight: after which every body without the tears Then came _the | dragon. ‘sill alienate. Ce 
returned to breakfast, which can| dessert and some more toasts Phen | The hour is now well advanced, ‘ 
scarcely have been earlier than nine.! came the tea and coffee and then the| have in fact reached half-past ten 
owe < é i I 
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| There have been three hearty meals, 
/ not unassisted by libations, yet at this 
| point, the chronicler assures us, they 
sat down, servants and all, by a huge 
fire of blazing logs to a substantial 
supper and a mighty bowl of wassail, 
something smaller than an ordinary 
wash-house copper, in which hot apples 
were afloat. 
This,” said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
round him—* this is indeed comfort.” 
Seeing that it was the second large 
meal since dinner it might almost have 
been called satiety. However, it was 
Mr. Wardle’s invariable custom on 
Christmas Eve. Let us date the end of 
the second supper at half-past eleven, 
which allows us a bare half-hour before 
the clock strikes twelve to usher 





in.” I cannot find out whether the 
ladies were present at this carouse. 
Perhaps no one noticed. The emerging 
fact is that the punch cured Mr. Pick- 
wick from any ill effects that he might 
have suffered from what was probably 
his only bath in the book. 

I conclude on the whole that the 
Manor Farm regimen for Yuletide 
rejoicing merely needs a little organisa- 
tion, and I should certainly try it my- 
self in my own simple home this year if 
it were not that I have no good recipe 
for qualifying hot elderberry wine with 
spice and that my wassail-bowl is a 
Hades too small. Let others more 
happily endowed by fortune attempt 
it and arise as jovial as Mr. Pickwick 
on Boxing Day. EVOE. 

















pane, then place the forefinger over it 
and press well home, as with an ordin- 
ary front-door bell. There will be no 
answer. 

The Preccapitto.—A burrowing in- 
sect akin in its habits to the Lard Bug 
or Adipose Weevil. Its practice is to 
make its way into blanc-manges and 
similar structures and eat away the 
foundations, causing the pudding to 
collapse when turned out of its mould. 


| 


| 
} 





Alluded to by Muvron in the famous 


lines beginning— 


“If shape it might be called, that shape had 
none,” 


The Peccadillo is extremely hard to | 


detect when at work, as it changes its 





Christmas in—not a 
very long period to be- 
guile “with forfeits and 
old stories.” 

Without pushing the 
wedding ceremony 
back to seven o'clock, 
a dark and very un- 
seasonable hour, I do 
not see that you can 
arrange the ManorFarm 
jollifications of the 24th 
in any other way. 

The Christmas Day 
schedule is complicated 
by the accident on the 
Nor should I like 
to fix at all certainly 
the breakfast-hour of 
that memorable morn- 
ing. We know that it 
only took Mr. Pickwick 
: quarter-of-an-hour to 
wash and dress. But we 
know also that Bob 
Sawyer and Ben Allen 
had had time to arrive 


ice, 








Imaginative Producer (to * Fairies,” during pantomime rehearsal). “ Now, 
LADIES, REMEMBER TO 
‘Sez you’ To tHe Demon Kina.” 


PUT A LITTLE LIFE INTO IT 





from the “ Blue Lion” and, in the case 
of Bob Sawyer, to consume a con- 
siderable portion of a barrel of oysters, 
which he washed down, contrary to the 
best view of modern epicures, with neat 
brandy. We know that Messrs. Snod- 
crass, Winkle and Tupman went for an 
early walk with the ladies. We know 
that the whole party went to church; 
and that then, after a substantial lunch, 
with the agreeable items of strong beer 
and cherry brandy, there was plenty of 
time for an hour on the ice, I sup 
breakfast would be at nine, lunch at 
half-past twelve, and skating from 
half-past two to half-past three. 

Of the general dinner we have no 
account. Mr. Pickwick’s was brought up 
to his room by Sam Weller at, say, five. 

The whole of the remaining ritual 
was conducted in his bedroom and 
consisted of drinking punch. “A 
second and a third bow! were ordered 


~ 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 
Insects Goop AND Bap. 

Tue Gnat.—Every insect, says 
ARISTOTLE, naturalist and philosopher, 
may be divided into three parts, a 
beginning, a middle and an end; and 
the Common or Household Gnat is no 
exception to the rule. It has a plumose 
head, an elongated body and a cellulose 
finish. Distinguish the Gnat from the 
Midge, which is smaller, but not from 
the Mosquito, which is the same thing 
under another name. We speak of a 
“swarm” of Gnats but of a “cloud” of 
Midges. It is also to be noted that, 
whereas Midges bite regardless of sex, 
in the case of the Gnat it is the mother 
who is the chief biter, the male being 
comparatively harmless. But even he 
is not to be relied upon. Do not strain 
after a Gnat or attempt to disable the 
animal in flight. A better plan is to 
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’ roundings, _ like 
TEE I] well-knownChameleon. 


Wives sometimes out- 
wit the insect by con- 
structing their moulds 
in layers of different 
colours and waiting for 
the moment when it 
emerges from one stra- 
tum to the next. Sur- 
prised by the sudden 
change and unable for 
a few seconds to make 
a corresponding adjust- 
ment in its own hue, 
the beast is easily at 
this moment of inde- 
cision seized and de- 
spatched. 

The DRAGGLE-TAILED 
Bomeast.—A slovenly 
beetle which sets up a 
hideous hum at. all 
hours of the day and 
______IJnight. It is at its best 
in the grub stage, presenting few at- 
tractive features as a chrysalis and 
degenerating on reaching its full de- 
velopment into the humming nuisance 
described above. The eyes are opaque 
and the hind-legs scalene to a degree. 

Better known and of a more prepos- 
sessing appearance is— 

The Nrr-wrr.—A_ tiny nocturnal 
creature which makes no sound unless 
enraged and lives in nooks and crannies 
Penstemon, in his book, Dwellers in 
Crannies, has some interesting obser- 
vations on the Nit-wit, but it would be 
unfair to the author to repeat them 
here, as the volume has only recently 
been published. The Nit-wit is a friend 
of man, for it preys on the still smatler 
though very destructive— 

Drvuecet-Morn, about which there 
is little to be said. 

Bopger’s Ant.—That learned cole- 


REPLY 





opterist, F. S. Bodger, who has given 


Experienced house- | 


colour to match its sur- | 
the | 
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his name to this insect, describes it at | 
great length in his autobiography : but 
all other authorities are agreed that no 
such creature exists, or indeed could! 
exist under present atmospheric con 
ditions. 

The Larp Bua.—I have already had 
occasion to allude to this treacherous 
grub. Like most insects, it undergoes 
two metamorphoses before reaching 
maturity. The larva, like that of the 
Butter Fly, secretes itself in 
handy deposit of fat and there awaits 
1 suitable moment to transform itself | 
into a chrysalis. Its further history is 
well told on the back of No. 27 in the 
“Domestic Pests” series of cigarette- 
pictures (set of 50) recently issued by a 
famous firm of tobacco manufacturers 

The SepGEworm.—Looking at this 
strange gastropod, with its slug-like 
head, protruding eyes and long gal 
linaceous tail, finds it hard 


some 


one to 
believe that it will one day become the 
beautiful Purple Emperor, prince of 
butterflies. Nor will it. On the con 
trary, as I have just discovered by 
reference to the standard work on this 
subject, it undergoes no metamorpho- 
sis of any kind whatsoever, “preferring 

(I quote Bodger)—' the rest 
seclusion that are the inalienable right 
of every maggot to the freer, more 
colourful, withal more hazardous exist 
ence of the perfected buttertly 

The Baste Stac.—If anyone knows 
of a more disagreeable beast than this 1! 
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and 
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should be glad to hear of it. The pupa 


but even so! 

BEETLE ANDA- 
Another of the 

Its | 

ituated one on 


are apod il 
The 


LUSIA (Hdaa 


(rANAWIN( Oo! 


rerun 
less admirable among Coleoptera 
gnawing pro livit 
either side of the head just above the | 


mandibles, make it extremely destruc- 


tive; it is capable of penetrating the 
hardest substances, such as plg-iron, | 
nougat and adamant. Leading natur- 
vlist re unanimous in their con-| 
demnation. 1 quote at random: ‘This 
mischievou creature (Scharn 
horst Highly deleterious” (Wetter- 
horn (bominal no little 
damage Peterhous \ regular 
pest Bodger agai One of Nature's 
raspberries 0 Washington); “ Or- 
thopterous © (Sp 

The TApDPOL! It may be objec ted 
that the Tadpole is not an insect, and 
| ld he the t to dispute the fact 
It appears here merely in order that no 
time may be lost in « xploding a dan- | 
gerous popular fallacy, that tad- 


poles change into trogs They do not. 
some two hundred reared by me as 


a bov no single specimen showed even | 
'a tendency to alter its very character- 
istic form. They died as they had 
lived—tadpoles to the last. In much | 
the same way Sticklebacks do not 


change into Newts 

The May FLy called because it 
It depend on the trout. 
Examination of the 


~~) 


may not 
The BASILISK 
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VICLOUS CIRCLE 


n specimen tells us little of 
(Anglo-Indians, 


full-grow 
jits previous history. 
please copy.) 

The WHIPPER-SNAPPER.—This is the 
little red thing you see wiggling about 
in water-butts. Its name varies in 
different parts of England; in Kent it 
is called the Whipper, in Essex simply 
the Snapper, while in Shropshire and 
some parts of Northumberland it 
known as “A fairy went a-marketing 
We have not to mention th 
terms in common use in Devon, Sussex, 
Flint, Lancashire and the Midlands.* 

The WaART-HOG would be definitely 
out of place in this series, 


IN 


space 


An Impending Apology. 
“Amy's Enc 
InrrerIp ArRWOMAN Revatres Her 


ADVENTURES AT WINDERMERI 
Lakeland Pape r, 


PUNTER WITH SAVAGI 


More Motor-Tacks in Spain. 


“Madrid taxi-drivers, 3,500 of whom 
out on strike, took sLeps to prevent 
‘blackleg’ labour by liberally spreading 
the streets with big tin tacks, states a Reuter 
’—Daily Paper. 


my 


, 
n JOSS ; 


It seems a paradox that it should be 
a bad thing to swap horses when cross 
ing the stream and yet be a good thing to 
have a stable exchange when crossing 
the Channel. 





* “ Flibbertigibbet " occurs in Dorsetshire, 
but not among the well-to-do. 
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AT THE PICTURES. 
More Taxes ON CREDULITY. 

iL producers seem to be caring less 
anc less for our old friend, Probability, 
who, after all, is a good creature worthy 
of consideration, She may not be ab- 
solutely essential, but many a promis. 
ing play and story have been wrecked 
through want of her assistance; and, 
although the talkies are taken more 





INTEREST, 
Mr. Owen Nares, 
Miss Renate Micier, 


BANKING 
Herr Arvay 


Suate 


lightly,even they can suffer when she is 
not there. If in Congress Dances, about 
which | was writing the other week, 
he gets hardly any show at all, it is 
not a very serious matter, because the 
world there exposed to us—a world of 
crowned heads and intriguers and the 
Jitter of embassics—is so far from our 
wn; but in Sunshine Susie, the new 
Carnsporovuan film, although for some 
reason unexplained its scene also is 
laid in Vienna, we are on familiar 
cround, for we have all been in offices 
or visited a bank, and we have all 
known orevenemployed typists. When, 
therefore, things happen in the bank 
where Susie works too fantastic for 
belief we are in danger of losing 
interest, 

It is not impossible for a bank man- 
ager--of course in Vienna—to be a 
goat, but even in Vienna, I imagine, his 
private room would not be separated 
from a hall filled with typists only by 
a transparent glass wall, or, if it was, 
he would behave himself. Anything 
more crude than his amorous advances 
to the new clerk I never saw, nor any- 
thing less likely to inspire confidence in 
a depositor than the business methods 
of the Herr Director, who turns out to 

_ be none other than the favourite lover 
_ of the London stage, Mr. OwEN Nargs. 
Mr. Morris Harvey as the caprine 
manager had made an effort to be 
Austrian, but Mr. Nargs remains him- 
sell——-handsome, confidential, caress- 


t 





ingly protective and as English in 
speech as a B.B.C, announcer. 

The greatest and most welcome sur- 
prise, however, comes when the hall- 
porter at this bewildering financial 
centre gradually reveals the endearing 
physiognomy and shoulder movements 
of Mr. ack Hutserr. It is then that 
we settle down to be happy. Without 
Mr. Huipert it would be very thin 
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have diffused brightness throughout. 
But this was soon forgotten, and she 
emerges as a rather confusing mixture 
of caution and abandon, calculation 
and high spirits, The hall-porter emits 
far more violet rays than she, Miss 





fare; but with him it pulls through and | 
all incredibilities cease to matter. Of! 
course, we agree, the bank is a crazy | 
place since Jack Hutpert is the hall- | 
porter. If Jack Huveerr is the hall- | 


porter, we realise the bank must be | 
a crazy place, But he is the hall-porter | 
only by day; at night he leads a little | 
band of glee-singers drawn from the | 
bank staff, and when he has had a drop 
too much from the Herr Director's 
champagne-bottle he so far forgets him- 
self as to dance. So you see it is Jack 
Hvcperr all right. 

Some day a film must be prepared in 
which this admirable and most sym- 
pathetic of light comedians has full 
scope. But it is even more important | 
that he should return to the stage | 
proper. Under properly constituted | 
conditions he would never be absent 
from it. A revue with Jack HuLRert | 
in it should be as much a part of Lon- | 
don’s permanent fabric as the National | 
Gallery or the Abbey. 

With such a hall-porter to keep us| 
laughing and to supply the recognisable 











THE PORTER'S PASTIME, 

Herr Hasel Mr. Jack Hucusenr, 
human note the film makes its way, but 
it is impossible to call it a very good 
example of the producer's art; nor does 
the new leading lady, Renare MULLER, 
do enough to strengthen it. No doubt 


| I'M HAPPY; 
| 
i 





SONGS AND THEIR SETTINGS; 
On, Wuat Her Parrnen Hap To Put 
up with 


Suave (singing). I pon’? KNOW WHY 
I ontyY KNOW I am.” 


be seen in another part before she can 


| be fairly appraised. 


For a film proceeding from a studio 


| bearing the honoured name of Gains 


porovan, the ugly device by means 
of which Sunshine Susie's prelimin 
ary announcements are uttered seems 
|peculiarly inappropriate, There are 
so many GAINSBOROUGH figures that 


|might have been used as symbols, It 


is, | think, generally agreed that the 
lion whose roar ushers in all the 
Merro-GoLpwyn pictures is the noblest 
creature now before the public, Could 
not the Garnsporovucn people hit 

upon something as memorable ¢ 
——= K.V.L. 

Work for a Psycho-Carpenter. 

“*This prosecution,’ said the magistrate, 
‘was absolutely warranted by the facts... 
If there is the slightest breath of suspicion it 


muat be nailed to the counter,’” 
Daily Paper. 


“The Viscountess Snowden went to Queen 
Christmas cake, the ingredients of which she 


Commissioners.”’-- Hvening Paper, 





when she was given the nickname that 








Y 





Careless, certainly. 


Charlotte's Maternity Hospital to cut the | 


mixed with the wives of the Dominion High | 


| 
| 


forms the title of the play she was to | 


Mitier, who is a German star, has | 
some attractive moments, but she must | 
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Admirer. “U've wrouaur you a 


Heavily-loaded Film Star, © How 


rum VERY THING |] NERD MOH 


LOOMBARGO. 


THERE was no doubt about it. The 
Head Dog was not at his best. Th 
notice above his basket in the hall 


R. T. BILL 
DOG 
Barking Done Her 
Cyclists Bit at Shortest Nolic: 

No Bathing 
looked rather pathetic. The sign, in 

fact, had lost its savour. 
It was only on approaching him 
closely , however, that the extent of the 


| evil became apparent. He was tender to 





the touch. He refused to be lifted out 
and comforted, not so much because 
he was a big bull-terrier and no lap 
dog-—he was always willing to stretch 


& point on such occasions if it gave us| 
any satisfaction, but because it really | 


hurt. Obviously this went beyond the 
book about biscuits and became a job 
for the vet., and without delay 

The vet. looked serious. Even his 
practised hand could only produce an 
agonised yelp. It looked suspiciously 
like broken bones. We wondered if he 
had been run over again, though we 
doubted it. Last time he had been run 
over he had been so ashamed of him 
self that he had hidden for a couple of 
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LITTLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT wHicnw | Hore You WILL LIK! 


WONDERFUL O : limney You HAVE A POSITIVE GENIUS YOR NITTING ON 


days in a drain-pipe, and there was no| bliss. Kach time we stopped a paw 
reason why such a creature of habit | grasped for the massaging hand and, 
should change his way It might even | if possible, hooked it back. Finally we 
»| be a sickness, a dismal prospect when | left him, his cheek on his paw and his 
one is abroad. Lt is awkward at any | brown eyes big with self-sympathy and 
time when a dog is ill, but, if he is going | contented comfort 
to be sick in French, it is even more| And, as the vet. had said, under this 
difficult—for his owner, | mean. It | treatment the loombargo soon left him 
made no difference to Bill. He was bi-| He had a few gentle trial walks and 


lingual anyway | finally went out with Sam Sealyham to 
Call him iid the vet., “and Hoo | see a dog about a man. And stayed out 
f he will follow vou upstais | We therefore thought it was all over 
Like a ver ry old man he crawled | and, except for occasional deliberation 
out, and like an even older one he|in his movements, so it was 
climbed the first stair, groaning and} But one night he became restless 
wincing horribly Perhaps he had stayed out too long 
Ah! That is well, It is only the| About three a.m. he even lifted up his 
loombargo | voice and barked, A few words over 
Loombargo ithe banisters down into the darkness 
Oui, M’sienr | below put an end to this; but not for 
What should we do for that?” ‘long, because at four the barking was 


Put him to bed with a hot-water- | more pronounced, even imperative. 
bottle. give him half this tablet and rub | This time the light was switched on in 
his back with embrocation. He'll soon | case the trouble was visible, 
i be all right | He had got out of his basket. He had 
No dog could have been prouder of | walked along the hall to the wooden 
himself. He revelled in the treatment.| bench. He was standing up with his 
One soft word from us and he shud- | paws on the bench, looking up hope- 
‘dered in delicious sympathy with him-|fully, and between his ory was the 
elf. The tablet he accepted as part of | bottle of embrocation we had left there. 
the price, the hot-water-bottle had his} He had had a relapse, lt was loom. 
lentire approval, but having his back | bargo once more, and he knew what 
| rubbed with embrocation was unalloyed | was good for it. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Can Tor Lroparp ...?” 
(HAYMARKET). 

Can she ...?¢ Apparently not. 
Though had it been required of this 
particular pard, I am sure Miss Ger- 
reupbe Lawrence would have obliged. 
| approach diseussion of this new 
comedy under her «gis because she and 
her colleagues do so much for it, Mr. 
RonaLp JEANS is too experienced a 
man of the theatre to have set them 
too easy a task. And if at times he 
seems to be trying to get from his 


/ theme rather more emotional bravura 


than it can comfortably render it is 
because he rightly holds that good 
comedy should have both heart and 
lead and puts that theory into practice. 

In saying that I enjoyed the first of 
lis three Acts the most I merely ac- 
knowledge its greater freshness, In 
that Chelsea studio the four characters 
who matter are least trammelled by 
the plot's machinery and, having the 
additional charm of new acquaintances, 


| are the freer to take us by storm. The 


Daph ne, 


rummage-sale of Harriet’s (the leopard’s) 
personal effects so that she may travel 
the lighter without them is a nice 
splash of local colour as well as a good 
introduction. 

Atit we meet, in Miss Kay HAMMonD, 
the incorrigible blonde who, 
although ostensibly brainless, never 
mistakes sackcloth for erépe-de-Chine 
either in clothes or acquaintances, And 


| the two mere men who are fated to fail 


in their different attempts to change 
the leopard’s spots—-Nicholas, the 
heart-hunter, and Richard, the sterling 


_ domesticator—areon their best comedic 


behaviour because their elusive quarry 
has yet to give them a run. 

Richard captures the leo- 
pard, partly with nature's 
weapons—he is a fine up- 
standing young architect 

partly through the sus- 
ceptible curiosity of this 
lovely specimen of Bohe- 
mia’s nubile fauna, Enter- 
ing the studio as its pros- 
pective sub-tenant, he ousts 
Nicholas at sight and soon 
instals his capture in a 
married cage at Westmin- 
ster, & mere penny bus- 
ride in distance but a whole 
world away in manners and 
customs from the Chelsea 
jungle. 

Harriet bears the transfer 
well and only chafes against 
captivity when Richard 
seems disposed to take her 
for granted or openly dis- 

parages her spots. Then 





Richard Bellfry 
Harriet Noble . 


she rebels and rages and entertains | hearthrug, and a little of the engaging 


trespassers from the jungle, but suc- 
cumbs each time to her captor’s and 
nature's ascendancy. Although the 
succeeding Acts are deliberately con- 
fined to the cage and the action to ring- 
ing the changes on the original motif, 
the actors agreeably embroider their 
material and make up in_ personal 








THE POUTER. 
Daphne Hibberd. . . Miss Kay Hammonp, 


artistry what it may lack in variety and 
depth. 

tach new turn of the plot produces 
its happy garnish of wit, its adroit 
professional phrasing, its happy re- 
covery from threatened stagnation. 
Some of the plaintive purr may depart 
from Daphne, the disparaging puss, 
when she plays at guest on the domestic 


CHANGING THE SPOTS. 
Mr, Ian Honren, 





S 











Miss Gerrrupe Lawrence. 


lightness from Richard's complacent 
husbandry. But here Miss KaTaHiern 
Harrison as a whimsical Cockney 
parlourmaid, the tail of the team, gets 
an innings and scores some helpful 
boundaries. 

The later phases of the play threaten 
to fall between heart and head and to 
disappoint us by repeating scenes and 
situations from which the comic quint- 
essence has already been extracted. It 
is as if the dramatist sought to adorn 
with a moral a tale already told, and 
the circle he describe’ tends artistically 
to be a vicious one. 

Perhaps this is too surly a judgment, 
for at every call Miss LAWRENCE has 
some clever trick up her sleeve and 
reveals some fresh facet of an art that 
touches nothing without adorning it. 
As the vacuous blonde, Miss HamMon»D 
is delicious; and Mr. Kim Pracock’s 
Nicholas and Mr. lan Hunter’s Rich 
ard are admirably contrasted as the 
tempter whose lures fail and the propri 
etor of the cage in which this lovely 
leopard now glories in and now depre- 
cates (but refuses to change) her spots 


“Tor Merry Wives or Winpson”’ 
(DucueEss), 


Miss Nancy Price has opened the 
Christmas Season at the People’s 
National Theatre with SHAKESPEARE'S 
merriest farce. And since she has Mr 
BaLioL HOLLOWAY to encompass Fal. 
staff, there is already occasion for | 
laughter. Not perhaps as much occa 
sion as there might be were all the 
Company as well acquainted with their 
author as Mr. Honttoway is and as 
capable of acting him; nor as much as 
there probably will be when 
players and play have set- 
tled down more comfortably 
together. 

It is seasonable frolic, 
with its buckbasket knock- 
about, its unqualified  riff- 
raff, Pistol and Nym (who 
might have dropped in 
after disposing elsewhere 
of the Babes in the Wood), 
and its pretty substitute for 
a transformation scene when 
Herne the Hunter is hunted 
by the fairified burgesses of 
Windsor in Windsor’s 
Forest. 


given by both actors and 
audience, the more it re- 
turns. It is the completest 


ripens so no doubt will 
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The more such a play is | 


contrast to Insen’s Master | 
Builder, which it replaces; | 
and as the season itself | 
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the art and the confidence of the! 
fi | players. 
i Actual youth and simulated age 


already do well. That gallant imp, 
Master Desmond Tester, will hardly 
improve his minute performance as 
| Robin, who fetches and carries between 
ithe fat knight and the treacherous 
| Wives; nor could Mr, Jown Garsipr’s 
| Justice Shallow be a more exact study 
| of rheumy eld in whose twittering wits 
still glows a naughty spark. H, 


a PNET ETI I 


“Frar” (LI?Ttwue). 
In writing this psychic thriller Lord 
LATHOM seems to have confused an 
exercise in the macabre with a demon 
stration in pathology. Or was it that 
he found his material theatrically in 
tractable? His hero, afraid of being 
afraid, is even more scared 
of admitting it. So (in a 
hair-of-the-dog spirit) he 
rents a house reputed to 
be haunted and goes men 
tally to pieces there. 
| Wesee him change from 
a happy young husband 
‘into a tortured neurotic 
| whose every glance and 
| movement suggest that ‘a 
| frightful fiend doth 
behind him tread.” Here 
fuses wife's plea for 
change of air and scene be. 
cause that would be moral 
surrender to the enemy, 
| involving, he declares, the 
loss of his reason. Instead 
he decides to flout the fiend 


© Pie ee 


‘ 


close 


his 


| by spending a night alone M 
| in the haunted room, which Docrol 
already has a death-roll of ur, & 
; 7 


| two. 

The derelict condition of 
this room is a reflection, we must sup 
pose, not on his wife’s housekeeping but 
of his jealous phobia, Moonlight stream 

| ing through the broken window sets th: 
| shadow of a leafless tree dancing on t! 

| walls. The sole furniture istwo packing 
cases; the only competing light a gut 
tering candle. But since this fitful 
gleam is reinforced by a nice spot-lim: 
the actor's facial sleight is given every 
chance to harrow us and his writhing 
shadow is horribly enlarged upon tly 
wall. 

Thus, after two Acts of slow if con 
| Kientious preparation, we reach the 
jay’s climax and Mr, Dennis NELSON 
ERRY, the histrionic tour-de-force which 
| his admirably sensitive preliminaries 
have justified. 

This scene is a sustained and frantic 
monologue that offers the actor oppor 
tunities comparable to those taken 
by Sir Henry Invine in The Bells 
Mr, Neiwson-Terry exploits them 
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superbly. It is not by any means his 


fault that the theme itself, which ap- 
pears to have possessed the dramatist. 
does not possess us too 

Despite the caretaker’s eerie con- 
hidences and the hysteria of the cook | 
there is no doubt, I faney, that the| 
spooks in the play haunt only the hero's | 
mind, But whether his last-moment | 
restoration to sanity due to his| i k i 
a restorative click in his| It was not until the early davs of 
| disjointed mental machinery or mere | December that the first shot was fired. 
dram tic licence Miss | It came with the China mail—a large 
MARY GLYNNE most tactfully conveys!and handsome card from Ah Fook, 
the young wife's agony of mind, but the | sometime our much-treasured Number 


epigrams that fall with such husky | One Boy. On a background of pink silk 
from Miss Kare Curier’s| hovered a fabulous monster elegantly 


charm 
clever lips abet rather than enliven the | embroidered in two shades of blue, from 


GOODWILL TOWARD MEN. 


I'M not going to send any Christmas 
}cards this year,” 1 announced firmly 
one evening in November 
“T quite agree,” said Christopher 
Waste of time and money, and no one 
ever looks at the rotten things 
So that was settled 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
j 


IS 


i wife's prayer 


less 





: | ‘ 
play slow motion In suggesting, | whose beak in letters of gold proceeded 
therefore, that this might be a thrill! the legend 
“Cateh this birdie, it will bring 
¢ ‘4 Happiness to you, oll thing,” 
& a My favourite dividend 


had just stopped payment 
and | knew | had a cold 
coming on, but I felt 
strangely cheered and com- | 
forted 
tribute 


by this ingenuous 
from a sunnier 
world, “That's one card 
Ll must return,” I decided, 
and despatched the small 
Hugh the 
village whence he 
returned radiant with a 
spirited representation of | 
two cats mounted on bicy- 


post - haste to 


shop, 


cles snowballing an elderly 
clephant in a top-hat 
“You're giving Ah Fook | 


Va M I A BAD Houst an utterly false idea of 
, life in England, said 
' Wr ) Vi MY DEAR, AND Christopher solemnly. sur- 
, : 2 veying this masterpiece 
be ins eS eseor- sean Hugh's face clouded. He 
wortl eeking, | would add that it 18/18 81x and sensitive 
largely the acting that makes it so. H Don't be silly, Christopher,” I said 
hastily: “it’s a beautiful card, And 
, Hugh is much more likely to know 
he what will appeal to Ah Fook than you | 
Moto tare,” | added, with a sudden vision of 
. 1 ~ len Py Re, o a black head and a flaxen bent close 
otict over the pages of Tiger Tim. 
High Times in the Larder, %. # 4 a # 
‘ hvbird fou! called turken, half} After that the rot set in, 
chicken and half turl oreaented by the| ‘The next mail brought an avalanche 
i. Uy biological laboratory |of greetings from dear old Toms and 
i lar | Dicks and good old Choy s and Changs, 
‘each one of whom Christopher swore 
¥e poms : »-cPhe grees | was the one person who must have a 
ie <A wise — ¥ wat Paper. icard, He bought pin re boxes of 
j . sf ron ced a new 
We played behind Mrs. Slyce Pufiley | — and pronounces | 
so we know all about that I , 


last Sunday “We're not sending any attacking 


\ reception will be held in the New Year, cards. but we must send defensive | 

j i hich be announced hater ones 
Daily Pape We were as good as lost already. 
Ihe present arrangem¢ ntis that it will} ae Py Py rm ‘ S | 
tart on January Ist As Christmas week drew near and | 
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England began to wake up, we found 
ourselves hard pressed to maintain even 
a purely defensive position. 

As the Shop’s stock grew low, so we 
sank from inglenooks to stage-coaches, 
from church-bells to Yule-logs, from 
holly to horse-shoes, but our blood was 
up by now and we did not mean to be 
beaten. 

Every post brought its problems. 
Would one card do between the three 
Misses Crochet, or must they have one 
apiece? Dared we send a calendar to 
dear Cousin Primrose while not-so-dear 
Cousin Pearl in the same village only 
had a picture posteard? Might not 
Uncle John’s Protectionist passion be 
inflamed by the sight of an overladen 
Santa Claus arriving by air from a 
north-easterly direction ? 

Thicker and faster they came— 
penny and twopenny cards with the 
price carefully rubbed out, sixpenny 
and ninepenny cards with the price 
carefully left on, and one colossal card, 
ostentatiously labelled a shilling and 
featuring a revolting female yclept My 
Ladye Bountifulle from Christopher's 
rich client at “The Towers”’ who never 
will pay her bill. He thought he coun- 
tered this rather neatly with a half- 
penny card depicting a bunch of forget- 
re-nots, but I don’t suppose she saw 
the point. 

Talk about Peace and Goodwill,” 
said Christopher crudely; “I had no 
idea you knew so many bad names as 
you've called your friends and rela- 
tions in the last week.” 

Well, you must admit they try me 
pretty high,” I protested, handing him 
a family of kittens playing Nuts-in- 
May from All at The Acacias. “And 
the Shop down to illuminated texts 
too!” 

There ought to be a law forbidding 
cats to keep Christmas,” he agreed 
gloomily. 

Next year I’m going to order five 
hundred printed cards, and I shall post 
the whole lot on the first of December. 
That'll give them something to think 
about,” I said spitefully. 

oo BH th th ae 

All square on the last green,” re- 
ported Christopher, returning from a 
final trip to the pillar-box late on 
Christmas Eve. «f think we're safe 
now. There can’t be another post to- 
night.” 

Rat-tat-tat ! 

‘We're lost!” I cried hysterically. 

“Only one letter. It may be a bill.” 
said Christopher hopefully. ‘ 

** Heavens, that I should live to hear 
such a hope in my house!” 

“Yes, no—good lord! . . . a Christ- 
mas card from Great-uncle George!” 


one and only rich relative—an irascible 
old aristocrat of some ninety years who 
has never within the memory of man 
sent a Christmas-card to anyone. 

“Tt says ‘Xmas, 1930,’”’ said Chris- 
topher, fingering it gingerly. 

“And Woolridge’s at that. But who 
knows what even a last year’s card may 
mean? Perhaps he has repented, like 
Scrooge, and is going to leave you all 
his money!” I exclaimed, wondering 
for one mad moment whether the 
turkey would hold out if Great-uncle 
George chose to appear unannounced 
at his nephew’s Christmas feast in the 
inconsiderate manner affected by 
Scrooge. Then I remembered gratefully 
that he had been bed-ridden for years 
and pulled myself together. 

“We must send him a card at all 
costs.” 

“Too late; the shops are shut.” 

“Something must be done. Quick! 
Where are the cards that have been 
sent to us?” 

“The children took them. They ’re 
playing some sort of game with them.” 

Hot on the scent, I hurried into the 
schoolroom. Round the table sat Rich- 
ard and Rosemary, Hilary and Hugh, 
each child with a fistful of cards held 
fanwise. 

“We're playing bridge, Mummie,” 
cried Hilary. “Prettiest card wins the 
trick. I’ve got a marvellous hand.” 

With a fine flourish she flung down 


a protest from her opponents, Sunrise 


THE TEN-TO-FOLLOW CLUB. 
Ir seems inevitable that in the dark 
days to come most English families will 
be shackled to their hearthstones by 





the chains of poverty. Any straw of | 
entertainment, so long as it is cheap, | 
will be eagerly snatched at. Lam happy | 
to offer such a straw. 

Some Turf-minded friends of mine | 
run what they call a Ten-to-Follow 
Club. Before the opening of the Flat- | 
racing season every member sends the | 
secretary a list of ten horses which in | 
his judgment are the most likely to dis. | 
tinguish themselves. Points are given | 
for a win or place, with a bonus for suc- | 
cesses in the bigger races, and at the end | 
of the season the man whose ten horses 
have bumped, bored, lain down or died 
the least is obliged, poor devil, to stand 
his fellow-members a dinner. It is, in 
fact, a sort of gastronomic sweepstake 
with a little skill thrown in. 

The greatest inspirations are often | 
the simplest. (Aphorism—Mk, not La | 
RocwEerovucauLp.) My idea is that 
this pastime, which works so admirably 
with horses, should be applied to fiction- 
writers. Membership of a literary Ten- 
to-Follow Club would provide much 
inexpensive enjoyment and clean fun, 
and at the end of the year a heavy 





| selves together (fifteen would be a very 
Nuts-in-May and swept up, without | 
| 


in the Alps, King’s College Chapel and | 


odds-on chance of a free dinner. 
All you have to do is to band your- 


good number) and decide in what way 
a count shall be gained by each mem- 
bers ten chosen authors. The period 


the Three Wise Men. ‘during which they can do this would be 
“I’m terribly sorry to spoil the | the whole of 1932. A man has to run 
game,” I said, “‘but would you mind | the risk, of course, of one or two of his 
seeing if all those cards have been! favourites lying fallow all the year. But 
written on?” | the books which the remainder produce 


Sportmanship prevailed, and as the} 
tricks were turned up I pounced upon | 
my prey with an excited scream. Ah| 
Fook’s card was virgin soil! That} 
thrice-blessed Heathen Chinee had | 
written his name and greeting on a 
separate piece of paper. We were saved! | 
** Ah Fook is the only one among them | 
with a spark of the true Christmas | 
spirit,” I said bitterly as I thrust the | 
Celestial “birdie” into an_ ill-fitting | 
envelope. 
* st * 4 
I’ve just remembered the words on | 
Ah Fook’s card. As I said before, | 
Great-uncle George is ninety, bed-| 
ridden and a gentleman of the old 
school. The only hope is that he never 
reads the mottoes on Christmas-cards. 
But this one was emblazoned in such 
very large gold letters. 


* 








“Doa Bers UNDER THE Tore Boarp.” 
Daily Paper. 





Great-uncle George is Christopher's 





It can’t welsh, says Toby. 








will score points, which I suggest might 
depend on such things as the following: 

(1) Sales. (These are usually stated 
by the proud publisher in the Sunday 
Press. If they are not it is a bad sign 
and several points should be deducted.) 

(2) Total number of reviews. 

(3) Number of reviews by Certain 
Specified Critics. 

(4) Honoured by the Book Society ‘ 

(5) Banned by the New England 
Watch and Ward Society in Boston ‘ 

(6) Hymned by the B.B.C. ¢ 

(7) Acclaimed by the Hon, HaroLp 
NICOLSON ? 

(8) Pulverised by the Hon. HaroLp 
NICOLSON ? 
—but you can work out your exact code 
for yourselves. However it is done, you 
will find that at the end of the year the 
totals will vary surprisingly. No one, 
of course, will be more surprised than 
the lowest scorer; for he, as I think I | 
said, must stand you the dinner. An | 
All-British dinner, I suppose. Eric. | 
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IpeaL UNcLE FROM INDIA, ARRIVING HOME TO sPEND CurisTMAs at “THe LAURELS,” DETERMINES NOT TO DISAPPOINT 


rHE CHILDREN, 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
More Dickens Letters. 

‘Tue foreword to this pleasant little volume—Letters of 
Charles Dickens to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts (JoHN 
Murray, 7/6)—explains how it came into being. A box 
containing six hundred or more letters from DickENs to 
the Baroness was sold in 1922 to a gentleman in the United 
States; but Mr. Cuaries C. Osporne, who acted as the 
Baroness’s private secretary from 1887—1898, had made, 
with her special permission, extracts from some of the 
contents. He did not make a complete copy, much to his 
regret, but from the material then gathered he has made 
the present selection, which he prefaces with a good bio- 
graphical sketch of his employer. The friendship between 
Dickens and Miss ANGELA Burpertr-Courts, as she then 
was, seems to have begun about 1835, and their first 
meeting, as appears from the earliest letter quoted, took 
place at the house of Mr. Epwarp MARJoRIBANKS, one 
of the partners in the great banking house. From that time 


_ onwards Dickens acted as her adviser and helper in 
_ countless acts of benevolence, and these letters are largely 


concerned with the scheme for a Rescue Home and its 
management which he spent so much time in elaborating. 
In fact up to about 1855 he may almost have been said to 
have acted as her secretary, investigating the appeals of 
begging-letters, often acting as her almoner, and bringing 
to her notice sad cases of hardship which she never failed 
to relieve. It is with such matters that these letters are 
chiefly concerned; but there are also plenty of humorous 
touches and light chaff—especially. on the Baroness’s 
handwriting, which seems to have been at times singularly 





difficult to decipher. The pious tribe of Dickens collec- 
tors must certainly not miss this book. 


L’Etat c’est Moi. 
Vast and unwieldy as is the bibliography of Louis XIV_, 
there is room, I think, for Mme. Sarnt-ReNg TAILLANDIER’S 
characteristic study of the Roi Soleil and his Court. It is 


prefers freedom to order) to see in Lovuts’ long reign the 


justification were possible—of the excesses of the French 
Revolution. Moreover we have shed any partiality we ever 


lavishly purchased with the sweat and blood of his subjects. 
Mme. TarmLLaNprer does not try to condone her hero's 
taste, but she does attempt to defend his main political 
principles ; to show that, had the King sacrificed himself as 
well as his people to his own sentiments of discipline and 
unity, he might (and France with him) have proceeded from 
strength to strength instead of from weakness to weakness. 
As it was, wars and women, the failings whose memory 
sombred even MAsstLion’s funeral oration, prevented 


should have been is the conviction of his biographer. His 
over-centralised government was the natural answer to 
the anarchy of the Fronde. Versailles was The Royal Ark 


Mme. TAILLaNpIEer has adjusted the claims of domestic 
and political detail with unusual grace; and her “suns 
immediate satellites glow vividly again in her discreet and 
intimate pages. 








still part of the English tradition (which, on the whole, | 


apotheosis of monarchical tyranny, the justification—if | 


possessed for the pompous gimcrack art that Lovts so | 


Louis, while his youth lasted, from acting in the best | 
interests of his country and himself. That these interests | 
were identical was the King’s own conviction; that they | 


(ArrowsmiTH, 15/-) outside which there was no salvation. | 


| 
| 
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| bouillabaisse will find a recipe for this 


ij choly which is the musical expression 


| 





I trust I shall not be suspected of 
mere patriotism in maintaining that 
American cookery-books—apart from 
the homely kind that deal with baked 
beans and cookies—are caviare over 
here. Your travelled American is too 
often an amateur of the expensive, the 
elaborate and the curious. He prefers 
a medley of choice ingredients fighting 
for predominance in one dish to that | 
suave and delicate adornment of a 
central theme, which is the essence of 
most good cookery. There are, it is 
true, hotchpotch dishes, in which a 
generous diversity of material is of the 
nature of the plat. And lovers of 
and half-a-dozen other noble pottages 
among the contents of The Gourmet’s 
Almanac (DesMonD HarMswortn, 8/6) 
by Mr. ALLAN Ross MacpovcaLy. | 
find Mr. MacpouGALL unusually sound 
on fish, from the humble Friday moru 
so grateful as a brandade, to the aris- 
tocratic sole in its lordliest guise 
He is also to be congratulated on in 
troducing the more temperate method 
of making mayonnaise to an England 
obsessed with cold oil and cracked ice 
[ am afraid his allusion to Americo 
Parisian coteries will suffer the fate due 
to their unfamiliarity, while his more 
archwological table-lore may labour 
under the contrary disadvantage. Yet 
there are excellent pickings through- 
out his friendly little volume, no less 
than in Mr. Jonn Corirer’s highly 
eulogistic preface. ‘ Beware,” says 
the latter, “of company so refined as 
to frown on the mopping up of gravy 
with bread. The probability is that it 
will not be worth mopping.” 





Puccini. 
That undertone of haunting melan 


of “It might have been” in La 
Boheme, Turandot and Madame But 


terfly is also to be found in the excel 
lently translated Letters of Giacomo 
Puccini (Harrap, 12/6). I cannot help 
fancying that with all his 
Pucctst hankered after the 
thing more that was always denied! = 

to him—the achievement of an indisputably great opera 


SUCCESS Ry 


SOme- H WITHOUT 


| He hoped for it with Tosca and Madame Butterfly and 
| most of all, in the last hours of his life, with unfinished 


; 


} 


Turandot. The bitterness of disappointment was not 
lessened by the reflection that the failure was his alone 
Puccrxt was an open, honest, sport-loving man who was 
free from the vanity that would have sought to place the 
blame anywhere except where it was rightly due No great 
composer was ever better served—and more unselfishly 

by his librettists (my sympathy goes out to them on read- 
ing their taskmaster’s letters) whose hard fate it is to be 
forgotten in the musician’s triumph. Although he turned 
to the librettist of T'urandot with the cry, ‘Create for me 
something that will make the world weep,” Pucctyy well 
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Chas. Crave, 


KEEP our oF MY sIGHT. Lirr’s SAD 
NCOME-TAX HARD CASE.” 


(ND 
THERE LIKE AN I 


/ 4a 
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knew that it was his music and not the 
to draw down the tears and applause of his audiences. 
Perhaps it was indeed just this strain of emotionalism run 
riot in Pvccrt that is the explanation of his failure to 
whieve the supreme. Anyhow that is a question for the 
music critics. I am content with the operas and these 
charming whimsical letters. 
Russia Again. 

Books innumerable have been written about Russia in 
revolution, but one may read the majority of them with- | 
out getting any very clear idea of the real nature of that | 
astonishing and disturbing phenomenon. Too many ot 
their authors have looked at it through the distorting 
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ziasses of political passion, and not a few seem to regard 
the Soviet Republic as a product of parthenogenesis. 
Mr. J. pe V. Lover has fallen into neither the tempera- 
mental error of the one class nor the historical error of the 
other. He makes no pretence to “colourless impartiality ” 
he has been a Conservative Member of Parliament and is 
no lover of Communism) but he really has tried to see things 
1s they are and ‘has succeeded in presenting Bolshevism in 
Perspective (ALLEN AND Unwin, 12/6). His historical and 
evolutionary chapters are brief, but both accurate and 
lucid. He is able (experto crede) to make the New Economic 
Policy and the Five Year Plan intelligible to a mind which 
usually finds a difficulty in grasping such matters. If he 
has only paid the country two short visits he proves 
himself a minute and perceptive observer and a reporter 





of America—in short, the U.S.E. v. U.S.A. The question 

of debts is, as always, the bone of contention, and when | 
the dictator of a European state, called Volscia, most | 
aggressively forced matters by interning all the American | 
visitors to his country, the chance that the troubles would | 
be settled by peaceful negotiation practically disappeared. 

How war was avoided is Mr. Biatr’s secret, and I am not | 
disclosing it. Let us hope, however, that Mr. Brarr is | 
wrong as regards the date, and that we shall not have to | 
wait until 1941 for so generous a contribution to the peace | 
of the world. A pleasant love-story runs its way among | 
the more stirring incidents of this most readable romance. | 





A Gibe at Journalese. 
In Yesterdailies (METHUEN, 5/-) you will find “A. A.” 





who is none the less effective 
for not indulging overmuch i. 
in the picturesque. His con- RY 
clusions are necessarily tenta- 
tive. He does not see any im- 
mediate likelihood of a break- 
up of the Bolshevik system, 
but believes that (since Rus- 
sians also are human) an 
eventual return towards nor- 
mality is inevitable; and he 
considers that in the mean- 
time a policy of forbearance 
and accommodation is the 
wisest for the West to pursue 
towards her embarrassing 
neighbour. 
Daniel and the Lyshams. 

In Family Name (METHUEN, 
7,6) | would have liked more 
Ski and less Her. Thad hoped 
to wallow in theeternal snows 
which for our patriotism we 
must avoid this winter and 
instead I found myself de- 
bating with Mr. ARNOLD 
LUNN the age-long problems 
of marriage. His theme is 
an alliance between the 
heiress to an earldom which 
can descend in the female 
line and the heir to a Jew- 
ish clan whose lineage goes 
back uninterrupted into an-| surtixe my TOES.” 
tiquity. When his son is 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT I PUT IN 








“You pipn’t say ‘THANK YOU’ FOR THE LITTLE 


“Lor’ BLESS you, Neti! I WONDERED WHAT WAS 


(Mr. ANTHONY ARMSTRONG) 
engaged in making some 
legitimate fun of the news- 
papers of to-day. Beginning 
with an extract from The 
Mesopotamian Despatch, 
2348 B.c., he gives an amus- 
ing description of the world’s 
worst flood, in which the 
reader’s attention is drawn 
to the benefits derived from 
the Despatch’s ‘Flood In- 
surance Scheme.” The best 
extract is from The Spartan 
Observer, 432 B.c. (Centre 
| Page), which begins: “It has 
| ever been our custom to speak 
openly and without fear in 
| these columns. W hen we 
| have been led to a particular 
} conclusion by any conclusive 
line of argument, then we 
have felt it our duty to state 
that particular conclusion 
in straightforward terms.” 
* A.A.’s” sallies will provoke 
chuckles, even from those 
‘-— | who have soliberally supplied 
him with opportunities to 
exercise his wit. 
| Old Shanties. 
The staves with which sea- 
men of yesterday strove 
To lighten their labours in 
—__..._ ships the wind drove 








YOUR SOCK LAST NIGHT.” 








born Dan Martinez finds it unreasonable in his wife that 
she should want him to change his name in order that 
the earldom should go on under the good old label of 
Lysham. He points out with what seemed to me admir- 
able restraint that his own is considerably the older 
family; such an attitude is too much for a Lysham, and 
Moira leaves him for somebody less logical. There is more 
than enough static discussion in this novel. But two 
descriptive passages, one of a climb and another of a ski- 
race, do much to redeem an unevenly written book. 


In 1941. 
| have not read Mr. Hamisn Biarr’s previous books, but 
The Great Gesture (BLACKWOOD, 7/6) convinces me that he 
is no mean prophet and also a novelist who deserves the 
attention of those whose pleasure is in adventurous fiction. 
Dated 1941, this tale is concerned with the danger of a 
colossal war between the United States of Europe and those 








Were known to old “ shells ” in far other than that form 

Most frequently heard upon wireless and platform— 

A view that’s confirmed in a new book about ’em 

By one who has often heard sailormen shout ’em. 

The author, to wit, that old salt, Davip Bone, 

In Capstan Bars tells of some Shanties he’s known 

(A book I must mention before I forget 

The Porrotse Press publish at eight - and - six 
net), 

Of “ Ranzo,” “ A-Roving ” and “ Paradise Street,” 

And many another, with cuss-words complete; 

And I’m pleased to observe that he does not agree 

With the view that our time-honoured songs of 
the sea, 

Their haunting refrains and their melodies hoary, 

Were created like Jazz on the banks of Missouri! 

Miss Frepa Bone’s fanciful woodcuts may seem 

A trifle too consciously “ quaint ” for their theme. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

Ir is reported that many of our poli- 
ticians will make their usual good irre- 
solutions early in the New Year. 

* * 
‘ * . . . 

Owing to the chaotic state of Far 
Eastern affairs no date can yet be 
fixed for the resumption of the Chinese 
Civil War. “* 

* 

British daffodil-growers are 
fident that the tariff on imported 
flowers will not operate appreciably to 
| the advantage of the swallow. 

* * 


con- 





The banjolin has a more penetrating 
tone than the violin and more volume 
than the banjo. The League of Nations 
ought to urge that in any future con- 
flicts this terrible wea- 
pon should be used only 
in self-defence. 

* * 


Mr. Compton Mac- 
KENZIE'S confession 
| that he knows nothing 
about golf has cast a 


gloom over Scotland. 
* 


*x 
Theappearance of Mr. 
GrorGE LANSBURY’S 
grand-daughter as a 
| pantomime fairy is 
}another instance of 
heredity. 


* * 
re * * 
The uncertainty 
whether the tereenten- 
ary of the birth of 


SAMUEL PEPYS occurs 
in 1932 or 1933 is hold- 
ing uparrangements for 
| a jubilation of diarists. 
* 


Old Lad j 
HORSESHOE TI! 


In spite of the assertion made at 
Kingston Police Court that there is 
alcohol in paint, it is a very creditable 
fact that there is rarely any rowdyism 
in Chelsea. 


* * 
* 


In sporting circles confidence is felt 
that the stricter conditions of entry for 
the Grand National preclude the possi- 
bility of the race being won by a horse 
that can’t jump. 


* * 
a 





According to a trade journal the 
bottom has fallen out of the second 
hand motor-car market. It is surprising 


| what does fall out of them. 
} *x * 


A daily paper states that if the new 
| Cunarder was placed in Ludgate Hill 
it would reach from St. Paul’s to Lud- 
gate Circus. This probably explains 
why it isn’t. 


* * 
* 


VOL. CLXXXI, 


iof Mine”’ 


One of the richest and finest of | 








brown paints is made from Egyptian 


mummies. 


* * 


" Ss . * } 

Several pianists are reported to be | for twenty-one years,” 
PADEREWSKI'S idea of ' 
playing with all the lights dim. It 
makes it harder for the audience to | 


adopting M 


take a good aim 


x * 
In the 
word j}O¥ has hb 


our vot abul iy 


January 1” were put into it. 
* * 
\ pugilist states that he gets up 


iairly early on the day of a fight. The 


early-rising 





EXCUSE ME, 


Va b {-¢ 1 I 


PIN IN A CRACKEI | WONDER IF you "Dp 


blamed for the readiness of some 
i] 
} 


pugilists to take a riap in the ring. 
* * 
_ 
A London taxi-driver has installed 
a barometer in his cab. We have little 
hope that it will ever point to anything 
but No Change 


x * 


At a football match in Northampton | 
recently one team scored twenty goals | 


to nil. Supporters of the winners can 


now converse only by signs. 
x * 

An American millionaire has a collec- 
tion of rare birds in his grounds. We 
understand that it is his ambition to 
have a roc g irden 


* * 
* 


In a Hollywood cinema a woman 
died of laughing at the antics of a film 
eomedian. This could never happen to 
a highbrow. x * 

* 
Brighter colours for men are to be 
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|the mode next year. Many husbands 


“That Rich Brown Mummy | now think that they may be able to 


would seem to be an ideal! wear that Christmas tie after all 
title for a popular song. * 2 


* 
| ae a ¥. 

1€ winter season on Uranus lasts 
’ Says an astrono- 
jmer, All the plumbers on Uranus are 
millionaires, * * 

OK 

| A newspaper correspondent has seen 
/a grey squirrel jump on to a bus at 
Regent’s Park and travel to Mill Hill. 


n dropped from | Without paying its tare too. 
It certainly did as * 
soon as the words ‘Three-quarters on| Suitable clothes for the ice-rink are 


* * 


described in an article. An omission, 
| however, is the “crash-bustle.” 
* * 


* 
A flock of sheep are to appear on 


habit has, however, been! the stage in a new play. What a boon 


\to those critics who | 


suffer from insomnia! 
* * 


~ 
A glass revolver is 
| described in one of the | 
daily papers as contain- | 
| ing nothing more deadly 
ithan bootleg - whiskey. 
| But could it? 


* * 
a 


According to a gossip- 
writer people do not 
‘enjoy paying bills. It 
seems that nothing is 
ihidden from these 


'sleuths of the Press. 
* * 


A meteorologist says 
we may expect better 


weather in 1932. We 
thank him for his kind 
permission. 

* * 


* 
Open coal - fires in 
sini iaiihalinies London are said to be 
going out. Ours hasa way of doing this. 





THE NEW FISH STORY. 

[A Scots paper publishes the story of a | 
sportsman in the Highlands who, somewhat 
mystified by the struggles of a fish which 
| rose to his fly in a mountain loch, succeeded 
lin bringing his catch to land, to find at the 
end of his line a full-grown adder.]} 

A story this that surely takes 
The cake in ev’n the “Land o’ 
Cakes” — 

Did e’er one meet a madder ?— 
An angler, after conflict past, 

Had got his quarry safely grassed, 
To find the captive of his cast 

A twenty-two-inch adder! 

How oddly otherwise doth flow 
The normal fisher’s tale of woe, 

Whose luck has left him sadder! 
What time we note his arms extend 
Before some sympathising friend 
"Tis at the angle’s other end 

We're apt to find an adder. 
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1931. 


On a drear-nighted December were five men met together, 


\nd one was cursing the income-tax and one was cursing 
the weather, 

\nd a third was wailing because the pound was near the 
end of its tether, 


\nd a fourth drained off his tumbler and he said, “Oh, 
well, we're through ; 

We've a bad year to look back on, but here’s to '32; 

For we ll soon be shut of '31—and a dashed good riddance 
too! 


lor trade was bad and weather was worse and money was 

ill to raise— 

Oh, a wicked year was '31, with worry in all its ways!” 

But IT sat back and held my peace, remembering certain 
days— 

Certain days of a hot July in the lap of the Pyrenees, 

In the lush contented valeys with the cow-bells sweet on 
the breeze, 

\nd I thought, “It wasn’t a wicked year that held such 
days as these.” 


Or as August days on the Cromdale moors with the Cairn- 
gorms in sight, 

lhe rabbits bolting hither and yon, the grouse in scattering 
flight, 

\nd a litthe boy with his first real gun tasting the great 
delight, 

Or as crystal early-winter days on the winding Moray coast, 

The frosty sun on the russet woods, the sea like a grey ghost ; 

\nd I thought, “These days of '31 were as heavenly days 


as most.” 

‘Trade was bad and weather was worse—but, oh! the russet 
and rose 

Of the Speyside woods; and, oh! the heather where ice-grey 
Avon flows, 

\nd the green glory of Luchon and the Maladettasnows . .. . 

+ * * * * * * 

No, L couldn't call it a wicked year that gave me gifts like 

those, H. B 





WINTER SPORTS FOR OWNER-DRIVERS. 


‘Te question whether a car should or should not be laid 
up for the first quarter of the year is, of course, a matter 
ple prefer 
winter driving ; if there is more chance of skidding there is 
less traffic on the roads and therefore more room to skid in. 
Again, sinee the actual road-surface is usually lower, and 
therefore wetter, than the sidewalks, more pedestrians, 
even in country districts, may prefer to walk on the foot- 
path instead of in the middle of the road. But if for 


_ motives of economy it is decided to disregard such advant- 
| ages and to put the car away until Easter is within sight, 


_ its owner should remember that there are one or two simple 
precautions which should be taken in order to ensure 
| that it is in good condition at the end of its rest. It is a 
_ point which in the ordinary way he won't get any chance 
_of forgetting, since every properly ateradited motoring 
| correspondent of ¢ fully-equipped paper makes it a 
| point of honour to write the same article on this subject 
| about the same time every , 
It in agueed then Chaba titisonmnsed foresight in the first 
_ place will save time and money later on. In order to save 
_ the tyres the car should first of all be raised from the floor 
| of the garage, either by jacks or sleight-of-hand, and if 
| Pe sible sus from the roof by stout chains or cables. 
| This willmake it easier to get at the driving-shaft and back- 








axle, which should be removed and placed in a bath of rose- 
water and glycerine. The radiator should then be drained | 
and filled with sawdust, cinders, peat-filings or specially 
prepared moss. The differential calculus and rhomboid 
resistance blocks should be taken out, lightly powdered 
with Fuller's earth and placed in a dry room with a southern 
aspect. Nor should the carburettor be forgotten; that 
also will need some attention, either with a hammer or a 
vacuum-cleaner. The unifocal leads from the batteries 
should be carefully examined for moths; the batteries 
themselves should be taken out and thrown away. 





Do not forget that other parts of the car are liable to 
perish besides the steel frame and engine castings while | 
what remains of the vehicle is standing idle. It is a good | 
plan to rub castor-oil and bird-lime into the leather-work | 
and cushions; a Sunday morning spent on that task at | 
this time of the year will never be regretted. It is a mis- 
take to chip off the cellulose or enamel with a hammer | 
and chisel; it is better left where it is but protected with 
a thick coat of peptonised floor-polish. And do not forget 
that the hardest frost will never crack your cylinders (by | 
which, of course, I mean those of your car) if they have 
first been filled with blacklead and buttermilk. have 
forgotten what you ought to do about the magneto. You | 
might try boiling it in oxide of glue. 

It may be objected that all this involves a good deal of | 
trouble, but to that I answer, ‘‘What else is a car for?” | 
In any event nobody asked you to lay it up; indeed the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcuEeQuer would very much rather | 
you didn’t. So, if you do not like taking a little trouble 
which any owner-driver ought to be pleased to devote 
to his car, always remember that you can go on driving 
it—or give it away. 


A PROTEST. 
Dear Mr. Punch, I’ve jist been lookin’ ower 
Yours of December 16 (thirty-yin), 
An’ there again—my e’en could nocht but glower—- 
Anither Aiberdonian joke I fin’. 
It’s stickin’ there at fit o’ column twa; 
Eheu! (or, as we Scotsmen say, eh whow!) 
It seems the wark o’ some bit Johnnie Raw 
That's no been gifted wi’ th’ Olympic lowe. 
Dear Govydick man! does yer scribe no ken— 
Has he nae mair horse sense aneath his bannit— 
The best o’ Aiberdonian jokes come ben 
Frae regions where the hewers howk the granite / 
I ken the men frae Aiberdeen awa’; 
I’ve lived among them, though I’m Lowland-born; 
I hate to see them made the mere fitba’ 
©’ shilpit jokers o’ a’ wit forlorn. 


Could ye no get some statistician chiel, 

That’s steeped in feegures frae his heid till’s fit, 
To gang ower Punch’s paper and reveal 

How often this same joke ’s disfeegured it ? 
If iika time a bawbee ye were muleted 

For dishin’ up this chestnut fungus-green, 
Ye'd fin’ that sie a spate o’ wealth resultit 

Wad mak th’ Excnequer’s CHanceLtor yer frien’! 
So, Mr. Punch, jist leave oor Northern loons 

To manage their ain facta multifaria, 
An’ gie a prod or twa to Saxon toons 

When next ye scrieve yer weekly Charivaria. 


| 
{Mr. Punch is having this anonymous protest translated | 
by an expert in languages at the British Museum into the | 
South - British dialect, and when he receives the result will 
answer it. | | 
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gained a sweeping victory over Labour at the Federal Elections. 
d, will be held next summer.] 
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THE PROFESSOR 


GOES TO A FANCY-DRESS BALL 


AS BLUEBEARD. 








CAMELCADE. 


| am the first (I believe) to be able 
to announce the plans of Mr. Nozgu. 
Cowarp and Mr. C. B. Cocuran for 
1932. They are to collaborate in the 
production of a huge historical fantasy 
based, with extravagant variations, on 
the life of Zaro Aa#a, the well-nigh 
immortal Turk. What a marvellous 
theme! Zaro AeHa is now a hundred- 
nd-fifty-seven years old. He was born 
before the American colonies shook 
off England’s control. He is hale and 
hearty now. He has travelled. He has 
seen men and cities, He has suffered 
and is strong. He has made his home 
in New York. He has won th h 
tumult to peace. He is now in the 
Circus at Olympia. 
rhe revue or play—call it which you 
will—is to be 


A Drama of War Weariness, 


ind begins with a spirited mob-scene 
in the town of Acre, where Zaro served 
as a private at the age of twenty-five 
against NAPOLEON BuONAPARTE. ZARO 
sees his famous camel, Bismillah (who 
does not appear, but is heard neighing), 
killed under him by the sword of a 


Zouave; hence the name of the revue. 
As he is fighting on this occasion on the 
same side as England the strains of 
“The British Grenadiers” 
and the Turkish National Anthem, 
interspersed with the cries of the 
muezzin from the mosque and the 
sound of ancient artillery, are heard 
profusely through the scene. But as the 
x advances the “ Marseillaise,” “The 
Voie Boat Song,” ‘John Brown’s | 

y, “The Turkey Trot” and many | 
another motif interpenetrate and diver- 
sify the score. 

rom Acre we pass on by easy stages 
but with a great variety of noise and | 
illumination to the receipt of the 


News of Trafalgar at Constantinople, 


where ZARO is now residing in patri- 
archal happiness with a numerous 
progeny He is practically unmoved | 
y hearing of England’s great victory 
and Netson’s death. In the following 
scene ZARO, having just remarried, is 
shown fighting for Turkey against 
Greece at the Battle of Missolonghi, | 
where he i 


Meets Lord Byron, 











who recites to him seventeen stanzas 





of Don Juan, a \abour-saving device | 


for the dramatist, but very agreeable 
to the audience. 

There is now enacted another splen- 
did piece of pageantry. By saving 
up the wound pension bestowed on him 
for his services and sufferings at Acre, 


| ZaRo with his third soul-mate is enabled 


to take a trip to London and by a 
happy accident be in time for the 


Funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
which he sees from a balcony, smoking 


a hookah and wearing crape round his | 


‘fez. Mr. Pamaip Guepaia has very 


kindly promised to assist in the staging 
of this magnificent spectacle. 


The life of ZARo goes on. He is next | 
seen as a batman and subsequently a | 


cook during the stormy period of the 
Crimean War. As he mixes a rice-and- 
date pudding for his company the 
Charge of the Light Brigade 

is heard or; and not very long after- 
wards Zaro has the pleasant experi- 
ence of meeting FLORENCE NIGHTIN- 
GALe herself. Portions of this scene 
have been borrowed from The Lady of 
the Lamp. Turkish troops are seen 
marching and counter-marching to the 


strains of the zither and the dulcimer. 
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| of the Suez Canal shares, a 
| which Mr. 
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ZARO AGHA is wounded again, this 
time at Sevastopol (1854). He remarries. 
It is almost impossible to give any 
adequate idea of the sixty or seventy 
episodes which follow, presenting as 
they do not only the reactions of Zaro 
Acua’s maturing mind to European 
history in general for the last eight 
decades, but scenes of rejoicing and 
sorrow in the principal cities both in 
the East and the West. 

Enough to say that the removal of 
the Crystal Palace from Hyde Park to 
Sydenham; the purchase by Disrakui 
scene in 
ARLIss figures 

AGcua’s first ride 
Mrs. AGHA) on the 


GEORGE 
personally ; Zaro 
(with the eighth 


| Ephesus-to-Smyrna Railway, and the 


| selling 


Death of General Gordon, 


where ZARO is shownas a grass-widowe1 
Turkish-delight in Khartoum 


| figure very prominently. 


(front centre), 


What may be called the middk 
period of his eventful career is largely 
concerned with his gradual promotion 
in the-Turkish Army from lance- 
corporal to full corporal, to sergeant 
to company - quartermaster - sergeant 
and so on during the Turkish wars 
between 1870 and 1910, including cam- 
paigns against Russia (for the second 
time), Austria, Greece, Italy, Bulgaria, 
ete., ete., scenes which permit almost 
the whole armies of the Near East to 
file continuously across the back of the 
stage, chanting the ribald or plaintive 
melodies suitable to their respective 
nationalities and creeds, carrying their 
appropriate banners, and variously 
lighted in pink, purple and green, whilst 
Houris and Dancing-Girls 
and 
from 


occupy the forefront of the stage, 
whole episodes are borrowed 
Hassan. 

The next great sensation for the 
audience is ZARO AGHA’S great deter- 
mination to shake the dust of Europe 
from his feet and emigrate with his tenth 
wife and forty-two children to America. 
He is influenced in this resolve by 
feeling that Europe is not what it used 
to be during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, and that a newer 
and better existence is opening for 
mankind under the Statue of Liberty 
in the golden cities of the West. He has 
seen the passing of ABpuL Aziz and 
Asput Hamip, but, unconvinced by 
the subsequent half-he arted efforts to 
westernise his native land, at the ripe 
age of a hundred-and-thirty-eight he 


| Refuses to become a Young Turk 


and sails for New York, where he spe _ 
the whole period of the Great War of 
1914—18 wrapped in a hasheesh dream 


while in the rear of 
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i stage th events 5 of the last twenty | ZARO 


years are indicated by loud crashes and 
bangs, jazzed searchlights and tumul- 


tuous heavings of the stage, leading us 


right through Armageddon to the 
Russian Revolution. the March of the 
tag on Rome, the General Strike 


1 England, the beginning of cocktail 
ind pyjama parties the 


China and the rioting in Berlin. 


revolutions in 


| 
All is blotted out for a moment, and | 


a last and final crash is heard upon the 
It is 


stage. 


The Fall of the Pound. 


The lights go up again and we see 


} 


Aaua, backed by the flags of 
Turkey, America, England and France, 
toasting the year 1932 in a bowl of 
sherbet and hoping that the earth will 
have more Peace and Dignity during 


the next few centuries than it has 
attained during the last three. 
A wonderful exhibition! EVOR. 








“To give the Spey River in the Irish Free 
State a direct northward course into the 
Moray Firth, workmen are trying to move 
the mouth nearly a mile eastward.” 

: Newfoundland Paper 


| Meanwhile the source has been removed | 
|to Glamorganshire. 
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and so to the Adjutant’s harassed soul 
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THE BLANKET FILE. 


We stern militarists in Ypres Bar-| 


racks have our lighter side. Even the 
\djutant, devoted to the desk of duty 
though he is, cannot sit in an office day 
ifter day without occasionally feeling 
he just has to do something quite 

responsible. One must have some 
\loments of Relaxation, As our Private 
Trigger once frankly said to his 0.C. 
| extenuation of what was called at 
the time “unsteadiness on parade ”— 
| gather it was something to do with 
Private Barrel and a toy balloon— 

Well, Sir, ’e looked so solemn like, I 

/ to do it.” Unfortunately in the 
\rmy your Moments of Relaxation 

‘nerally recoil upon you somehow, 
vhether you are a private or an ad- 


been suggested that unserviceable 
blankets on the scale of one for 
every two such children should be 
provided to cover the floors. 

It is suggested that the blankets 
should be brushed and shaken regu- 
larly, and washed not more than 
once a year. 

I am therefore to request you to be 
good enough to cause the matter to 
be investigated and arrange for a 
report to this Office, together with 
your recommendations, stating how 
many unserviceable blankets would 
be required... .” 


As a covering note to this master- 
piece of terse prose was a request to 
the Adjutant in his capacity of O.C. 
Schools to forward his remarks. 








tant. And this the rf 
\djutant experienced 
ly the other day. 
For some weeks he 
id been conducting 
acrimonious battle 
correspondence with 
e Barrack Officer—a 
\ythical being who 
pparently only exists 
paper. He has an 
e and a clerk and a 
nature, and he ex- 
les snappy letters, but 
one has ever seen 
1 in the flesh. This 
ildn’t really matter 
pt that he has in 
me fields consider- 
authority, which 
ithority the Adjutant 
had been disputing in 
mnection with a lia- 
jility for a lot of 
damaged chairs. The 
Barrack Officer’s theme- 














“My DEAR, THEY'VE TAKEN MY PART AWAY FROM ME.” 
“ WHAT—BOTH LINES?” 


be “part-worn” ones, and moreover | 
not worn in those parts which one | 
would wish to use for reclining. 

Lieutenant Holster, who got bold of 
it as Mess Secretary, closely following | 
the fine prose style of the original, | 
stated that he had directed himself to | 
represent to the Adjutant that it | 
might be suggested that even greater | 
benefit would be ultimately derived by 
both the children and himself—the | 
Mess Secretary's office being within | 
close earshot. of the children’s play- | 
ground—if the suggested issue were | 
| made on the scale of one blanket and one | 
pillow per child—for smothering and | 
'burial purposes; and should he not | 
| cause to be investigated the suggestion | 
‘that Ricnarp IIL., Tyrrecy, Dieuron | 
land Forrest were all much maligned | 
“appaaremereemea cca fT 

Captain Bayonet put 
| forward a suggestion of 
ihis own. He repre- 
|sented that “A” Com- 
| pany office staff might 
| be allowed to recline on 
ithe office floor during 
|the afternoons instead 
| of sleeping at theirdesks 
|in the usual manner. | 
‘Would the Adjutant | 
| care for a report stating 
| (i) the requisite number | 
‘of blankets per man, | 
| or alternatively the re- | 
'quisite number of men | 
| per blanket—excluding 
| sergeant-majors, as not 
| being fair to anyone; 
| (ii) whether the super- 
‘ficial area of company- | 
| office floor was sufficient 
| for all clerks to recline 
isimultaneously, or 














ong throughout the correspondence 
was that we should pay for them; the 
\djutant’s was that the Barrack Officer 
hould keep his face shut. And one 
ifternoon he was wearily wrestli 
with the file when the R.S.M. brought 
in a casual letter. 

[t was not from the Barrack Officer, 
nor had it anything to do with chairs, 


it was a welcome letter from the start. 
Moreover, it seemed to him very funny. 
it was from Somebody Very Senior in 
the Ordnance Service, and went like 
this (verbatim) :— 


 Srr,—I am directed to inform you 
that it has been represented that 
younger children attending Army 
Infants’ Schools would derive con- 
siderable benefit by reclining on the 
class-room floors during the rest 
period in the afternoon, and it has 





tling | everybody he could think of, whether 


Thereupon the Adjutant embarked 
upon a Moment of Relaxation. With 
a further covering note, “For your 
remarks, please,” he had it sent to 


they had any connection with schools, 

blankets, children, floors, or not. After | 

which he felt better. 
# # & Ba & 

The remarks he got were mostly 
good. Lieutenant Swordfrog, junior 
subaltern, wrote that, while unfortu- 
nately no longer an army infant, he too 
felt that he would derive considerable 
benefit from reclining on a floor during 
the afternoon, but entirely failed to see | 
why he should be put off with half an 
unserviceable blanket. From what he 
knew of a Quartermaster’s idea of 
“unserviceable’’ one had better not 
have a blanket at all, but recline on a 
nice thick comfy cobweb instead. He 
felt that the blankets should at least 








___________' should a Reclining Ros- | 
ter in order of Siesta Seniority be drawn 
up?: and (iii) how often the blankets 
should be shaken, brushed, washed, 
dry-cleaned, disinfected, burnt or cut 
into small pieces for fun. 

Others spread themselves on the 
sameé lines, some verbose, some terse— 
Lieutenant James’s only comment was, | 
“Why not more than once a year?” — 
and in fact the only one who didn't | 
come up to scratch was Captain and | 
Quartermaster Ledger, who took it all | 
quite seriously. He would, of course. | 
He approved of the idea, worked out | 
a nominal roll of army infants at | 
school, calculated the number of | 
blankets required, was much put out 
to find that, owing to there being an | 
odd number, there would be a half- | 
blanket wasted, but added in a foot- | 
note he had every reason to believe | 
from what a little stork had told him | 
that this would not be long vacant. To | 
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Mother (discussing dauyhter ee 
HELPFUL ABOUT THE HOUSE, ALWAYS IN EARLY FROM A DANCE AND ALL THAT.” 


Father. “I KNow, MY DEAR. I'y 





all this he attached a plan of the 


schoolroom floor during suggested re- 
clining time, showing rows of diagram- 
matic Army Infants properly served up 
in pairs on their blankets, like sardines 
on toast and ranged by age and sex 
Altogether a fine bit of work, and the 
Adjutant was left wondering whethe1 
the most humorous comment on the 
original letter would not be to treat it 
quite seriously after all. 

He collected all the documents in one 
file—excluding the Sports Officer's, 
which was vulgar—headed it “Re- 
CLINING, Army, Infants of, Rest Period, 
during,” and had a lot of fun showing 
it to people for two days, when it 
abruptly disappeared. Inquiry ulti- 
mately revealed the rather stupefying 
truth, namely, that he had left it on 
his desk after finishing another letter 


| to the Barrack Officer, and Private 


Butt, office postal clerk, whose brain 
is not so hot, had done the rest. 

Next day there was a letter from the 
Barrack Officer. It stated that he had 
received our Battalion’s massed re- 
marks on the provision of blankets for 
Army Infants’ Schools and was pro- 
posing to-morrow to forward them on to 





Ordnance, higher authority, and ulti- 
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E NOTICED IT WHAT cavY WE DO ABOUT IT? So UNNATURAL.” 








mately to the War Office, which was THE JAPANESE TUNE. 


what, he presumed, he was intended to|I Hap lost my way 

do. Referring again to the other matter! In the pine forests, 

of the damaged chairs, he hoped that And I came upon a little faun 

after all the correspondence on the sub- | Sitting in a tree-stump 

ject the Adjutant would now see that Amongst the orange elf-cups : 

he was liable for these and would con- I asked him the way home, 
But he only shook his head 

And piped me a little tune that | 

cannot remember. 


firm this in writing by to-morrow. 


We got our blanket-file safely back—| 


but we | te iy for those darn 
pt tase ew: ‘ wT. : 'T had lost my way 
chairs. Sheer blackmail, though! . . 


ces A In the flowers by the river, 
are eric And there I found a fairy 
The Pedagogue's Quiverfui. In a water-lily 7 
Playing with the fishes: 
I asked her the way home, 
But she only shook her head 
And played me a little tune that I 
cannot remember. 


Wanted for next term for the above 
School. 625 boys and girls of an Assistant 
Master with good he nours degree.” 
idvt. ia Ma whester Paper. 


Madame Inagaki, wife of a former Japan- | 
se ster it angkok, who hac 1e humour | 
—— vedeterg ; rt po Stee ’ I had lost my way . 
Bangkok Paper. In the stars above the hills; 
I came upon an angel 
Dreaming in the moon-bowl, 
With wings like a rainbow: 
I asked him the way home, 
But he only shook his aead | 


asi e 
That must have made it much funnier. | 
More FIGHTING. 

10.000 CurnEsSE ENGAGED.” 

Daily Paper. | 

That ought to have kept them quiet for| And piped me a little tune that I 


a bit. cannot remember. 
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A BALLAD OF BLOOMSBURY. 


Tue crescent moon her silver radiance squandered, 
The street-lamps round the Foundling Site replied, 
When through a Bloomsbury square one night there 
wandered 
A tender maiden by her father’s side. 
‘Their homeward way they wended from a party 
The first of such a kind to which she'd been) 
Of all the intellectual and arty, 
And now she wondered what it all could mean. 
Her snowy brow betrayed interrogation, 
\ puzzled look perplexed her dewy eye, 
\nd as he paid the fares to Earl’s Court station 
She turned to him and eagerly did ery :— 


“ Why do the highbrows look so sad ? 
Tell me, Daddy, true; 
\ hy do the highbrows look so sad ? 
Are blue-stockings always blue ? 
| should have thought they would be happy 
\) ith all the clever things they think say. 
Are brains a curse or a blessing ? 
Answer me this, I pray.” 


\ly child,” the kindly parent then responded 
The intelligentsia, unlike you and me, 
lrom every inhibition are unbonded, 
From all repressions bid their hes flee. 
No complex (such as drove her e from Dido) 
Will they allow to linger in their lives; 
At all costs they must a loose libido — 
And that is why they n leave their wives. 
Lut yet so sensitive are their reactions, 
So delicate the contacts they achieve 
That, spite of Bloomsbury’s obvious attractions, 
They find it very, very hard to live. 


Why do the highbrows look so sad 
Though their brows are high ? 
\) hy do the highbrows look so sad ? 
This, my child, is why— 
One might have thought they would be happy 
|) 1th all the clever things they think and ba 
But mostly they've got their egos addled. 
This is your answer true : 
So tangled are the ganglia of their notions 
That extrovert and introvert as well, 
\re racked by psychological commotions 
Which only long analyses dispel. 
\nd, finally, these last words you should ponder, 
Ere such a life as theirs you do begin: 
When ‘absinthe fails to make the heart grow fonder,’ 
‘Tis little use to hope for more from gin.” 
: | thank you,” said his daughter dear; “and, crikey! 
s | see that happiness all unalloyed 
Is not obtained by digging up one’s psyche, 
And, though I’m Jung, I own I am a-Frend. 


Why do the highbrows look so sad, 
Though their brows are high ? 
hy do the highbrows look so sad ? 
This I can see is why. 
! should have thought they would be happy 
With all the clever things they think and do ; 
‘ But brains are a curse and not a blessing — 
a So I think 1’°ll stay a fool, like you.” 








A Statement Which Will Be Resented. 


* He is a man ef about 67 years of age and was partly educated in 
\merica,”—Daily Paper. 


A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 


Here we are in the New Year, the advent of which not 
even statesmen nor big fight promoters have been able to 
postpone. 

For weeks past the Press and the ether have been vibrant 
with messages of hope, encouragement and stimulation. 
Celebrities of various professions, many of them without 
|expectation of any reward other than a mere monetary 
‘emolument—have devoted precious hours to passing you 
| the ginger, or, as the technical purists prefer to express it, 
handing out the dope. 

Let me add my quota, if | may employ a word of such 
dubious “ blessedness.” 

By the way, what about this one ?— 





A Sioux and his squaw from Dakota 

Were asked what they thought of the quota; 
From their speech, which was queer 
And uncouth to the ear, 

They seemed not to care an iota 


establish closer relationships and promote a wider if not a 
deeper understanding and all that. I mean to say, we must 
not hesitate this year to approach things if we are to get 
nearer to them. 

You have already been told powerfully and pungently to 
square-up to 1932. You have been urged once again to 
make every sacrifice; to put your shoulder to the wheel; to 
save money, to spend money wisely, to give it away, to do 
without it altogether; to keep smiling; to grit your teeth, 
and, above all, to uphold the hands of those whose task it 
is to follow every trail and leave no herring unturned. 

So far so pir But not, I fear, enough. I would have 
you, as you face up all square with smiling face and gritted 
teeth to this New Year, ask yourself two solemn funda- 
mental questions. I will set them forth quite simply in 
the order of their importance :—- 


(1) Where am 1? 


(2) How do I stand ? 


Upon your ability and willingness to answer these very, 
very intimate questions depends, or hangs, the following 
| vitally important issue. Namely, whether you are entering 
|the year with a clear vision and unfaltering footsteps or 
whether you are just stumbling along in a miasmic mist of 
effluvial stupefaction. 

Remember that you and you alone can answer these so 
sombre, these so personal questions. Not even the public 
jexpert can help you here. He can tell you to put your 
| shoulder to the wheel and so on, but it is not within even 
‘his power to tell you where you are and how you stand. 
| Nor, indeed, unless he be editor of a “Tell Us Your 
| Troubles © column, is he paid to do so. 

This then is my message for 1932. Ask yourself quietly 
but fearlessly where you are and how you stand, and when 





{ aa . . 
| You will be able to go forward—onward, in fact-—from 
where you are to—somewhere else. Which is exactly what 
i so want you to do. wy 
“National Programme. 3:—'Time Signal from Greenwich; Church 
Cantata, No. 149 (Bach): Look ye, we mount the Steep to Jerusalem, 
with Gladys Currie (soprano), Betty Bannerman (contralto), Robert 
Leeds (tenor), Arnold Matters (bass), the Chorus of the Bach Cantata 


ducted by Kennedy Scott.”— Wireless Programme in Daily Paper. 
Quite a big hiking party. 











ene tin 


Dawson (organ), the B.B.C. Bach Orchestra (oboe and strings), con- | 





| 


which shows, doesn’t it? how important it is that we should 


you have answered back I think you will find that the New | 
Year will have a meaning for you which not even the Press | 
|nor the B.B.C, have quite succeeded in putting across. | 


Club, John Field (oboe), Berkeley Mason (harpsichord), Herbert | 


| 
} 
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Promising Boy. I’'vE JUST BLOWN In, UNC! I VISH Y« MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF MY BIRTHDAY, WHICH WAS 
YESTERDAY.” 
And the Done with the luminous) But the Borrioboolan beauties 
MRS. JELLYBY VINDICATED. nose Make faithful mothers and brides, 
DEAR Mr. PUNCH, Emboldened by Who play ;on the Viol da gamba | And are shod in high heeled pam 
your publication of ‘** Evor’s” interest With his ten tremendous toes pootses ; 
ing study of the chronology of Pickwick The blame less Borrioboolans W ith agelastic sides. 
I venture to send you a few notes on Have no uniformed police: | They once were anthropophagi, 
the ethnology of Bleak House, based on No Janissaries nor Uhlan But gone for evermore 
g v 
the observations of recent travellers in Are needed to keep the peace; Are the days when they feasted off a guy 
Nigeria, and especially in the province | They rest in their sylvan cloisters | By the Niger's sounding shore 
of Borrioboola Gha. In the burning heats of noon, | And the name of Jellyby, smitten 
; : ; Or dive for the oblong oysters | By satire’s cruel darts, 
rue fauna of Borrioboola . e | ( os : > 
apne: - ee ait wile That lurk in the dim lagoon. | Is still indelibly written 
8 CUPLOUS! ariea i , : ex re ‘rioboolan hearts 
Though it hasn’t produced the TaL-| Their women atte nd the “ pictures Gites 
LULAH And worship the god “Goo-goo, | With much respect I have the honou: 


The Grock or the LrrrLte Ticn In spite of the scathing strictures to remain, dear Mr, Punch, 
But it harbours the grim green Mamba| Of the Bishop of Rumtifoo; | Verily thine, MakMapuKe Paisss. | 
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THE BIRDIKIN FAMILY. 

X.—A Game or Rep Inxptays, 

\s the result of an invitation already 
civen and accepted, the three children 
of the Earl and Countess of Bellacre 
were brought over to Byron Grove one 
afternoon to disport themselves with 
the young Birdikins. It was unfortu- 
nate that the day originally fixed upon 
for this entertainment was found to be 
inconvenient to the Countess, and she 


had herself written to Mrs, Birdikin furthe 


apologising for any inconvenience she 
might be put to, and proposing a date 
two days later. For that after- 
noon the curate’s two children, 
Thomas and Lucey, had been 
invited, and Mr. Birdikin felt 
that it might not be congenial 
to the Earl and Countess that 
their titled offspring should 
mix upon equal terms with 
those of a clergyman who was 
not even beneficed. In ordin- 
uy cireumstances it would 
have been easy enough to put 
off the young Guffs, but the 
urate and his wife were jour- 

icving into the next county, 

vhere there was a question of 

his being preferred to a liv- 
and Mr. Birdikin, with 

that large-minded generosity 
which marked his dealings 
with these who were, in what- 
ever degree, dependent upon 
him, had undertaken that 
their children should be under 
the care of Miss Smith for the 
day. He judged that if these 
ircumstances were fully ex- 

plained to the Countess she 
might not object to the merely 
temporary intimacy, and bade 
\irs. Birdikin assure her lady- 








his hat over his nose and then, with a 
loud whoop, raced away, to be immedi- 
ately followed by Thomas Guff, who so 
far forgot what was owing to his 
and his parents’ benefactor as to echo 
the ery of derision raised by the author 
of this unseemly prank. And such, 
alas! was the force of bad example that 
all the children joined in the precipitate 
flight and Mr. Birdikin was left alone 
with Miss Smith, whom he adjured to 
follow them and to warn them that any 
r insubordination would result in 
thecurate’s children being sent home and 
his own feeling the full force of his hand. 


when Miss Smith arrived upon the 
scene the two boys were rolling upon 
the ground in vigorous combat, while 
the Viscount Firebolt was dancing 
about in high glee, squaring his fists 
and offering to ‘take on” Charles, or 
Charles and his own brother together, 
and the Lady Mary was inviting Clara, 
Fanny and Lucy to an embroilment by 
no means suitable for female children. 

Miss Smith parted the combatants 


fell in with the inclinations of the young 
Firebolts as providing opportunities for 





| 
| 


and secured a temporary peace by sug. | 
gesting a game of Red Indians, which | 


the mimic warfare in which | 




















Sides were chosen and the 
happy play, on lines laid down 
by Miss Smith, was set in hand. 

An hour later Mr. Birdikin, 
wishing to assure himself that 
the children’s play was pro- 
ceeding in orderly fashion, 
came out into the garden and, 
hearing no sounds to inform 
him of their whereabouts, pro- 
ceeded along a shrubbery path 
in search of them. 

What was his surprise upon 
coming to a clearing among the 
thickly - growing shrubs and 
trees to find the inanimate 
form of Miss Smith stretched 
upon the grass, her wrists and 
ankles pegged to the ground, 
her position only saved from 
indelicacy by her skirts being 
decorously disposed to cover 
the latter. 

Mr. Birdikin had no time to 
conjecture what outrage was 
in contemplation upon the 
apparently lifeless governess, 
for, without any previous 
sound to warn him, a cloth 
was thrown over his head, his 








ship that a careful eye should 
be kept on the curate’s chil- 
dren, so that they should not 
overstep the bounds of respect due 
from them to their highborn playmates, 
He judged aright. No reply was re- 
ceived from the Countess, but in the 
afternoon the Viscount Firebolt, the 
Lady Mary and the Honourable John 
Firebolt made their appearance at 
Byron Grove. 

Mr. Birdikin himself received his 
young guests, and, standing upon the 
steps of the porch, exhorted them, 
while making use of every opportunity 
of innocent enjoyment, to see that the 
afternoon should be free from quarrel- 
some disputes or mischievous play. He 
was proceeding to a well-considered 
homily upon the daty laid on those of 
higher standing to set a good example 
to those of a lower, when the Viscount 
irebolt, edging towards him, tipped 








“ DEPART FROM MY PRESENCE, GRACELESS Boy!” 


Miss Smith had endeared herself to 
her young pupils by her readiness to 
join in their infantile sports, and they 
were accustomed to look to her for the 
invention of the games from which en- 
joyment could be derived in the hours 
not devoted to study. This was not 
understood by the Viscount Firebolt, 
who, when Miss Smith was seen ap- 
proaching them, said, ““We don’t want 
a governess interfering with us. Let us 
run away.” 

He was enlightened by Henry, who 
said, “Miss Smith, though of a birth 
more allied to that of Thomas and Lucy 
than of ourselves, is well capable of 
taking a lead in our diversions.” 

The slighting reference to him and 
his sister caused Thomas to strike 
Henry upon the nose with his fist, and 


hat, already the mark of attack, 

being knocked off, and a rope 
| passed round his body, pinioning his 
jarms to his sides. It was not until he 
|was thus rendered helpless that the 
silence was broken by a series of pierc- 
ing yells, imitating those in use by 


him and he sat heavily on the sward 
with a jolt that caused him acute dis- 
comfort and no less annoyance. 

It must be explained that the play had 
‘reached the point at which Miss Smith, 
| representing the wife of the settler, had 
been captured by the Red Indians, who 


ready described near the arbour, which 
stood for the settlers’ eabin. After a 
certain interval she was to raise her 
voice in cries that would attract the 
|white men to her rescue. The Reds 





would then spring upon them from an | 





* 


their energy and spirit exulted. | 


savages, his legs were tripped. under | 


had disposed of her in the manner al- | 
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ambush and a fight would ensue in|Mr. Birdikin’s own children would 
| which all the Indians would finally be| hardly have ventured to disregard the 
| killed, coming to life again in order to|signs of his displeasure, but the young 
| partake with their captors of the refresh-| Firebolts and Thomas Guff did their He smiled paternally and said, “I did 
ment that by this time would have been | best to impede Miss Smith in her exer-|not apprehend that I was being invited 
brought to the arbour. cise of release. When Mr. Birdikin’s| to a game of make-believe. The intro- 
It was at this most critical moment|eyes were free to see, his mouth to|duction was a thought too sudden. 
that Mr. Birdikin arrived upon the scene | utter and his hand to strike, he caught| Play on, children, Play on!” 
and was dealt with in the way already |the curate’s son a sound buffet on the! With that he turned on his heel. 
| described. The gross liberty taken with|side of the head Depart from my| picked up his hat and left them. Nor 
his person was very far from the respect-| presence, graceless boy!”’ he ordered|did he afterwards visit his displeasure 
ful and appreciative attitude which he/him. “Your parents shall be informed| upon the delinquents, except in rebuk. 
expected when he unbent to jest with|of the infamous conduct with which|ing Miss Smith for encouraging rough- 
his offspring, and it was soon made| you reward my bounties.” ness of play and for the questionable 
apparent by hisstrugglesand thesounds| Lucy, a gentle child, burst into tears| state in which he found her. 
that came from under the cloth which | at this pronouncement of her brother’s| “If you do not respect yourself,” he 


enveloped his head that he was not|disgrace, and young Viscount Firebolt,| said, “you cannot win respect from 


Mr. Birdikin’s nimbleness of wit and 
the self-control which he habitually 
practised came instantly to his aid. 








now in the mood for frolic. who had chosen her to represent his| others. Pray take a lesson from my own 
It was Miss Smith, throwing off her | squaw, spoke up boldly. ‘If he goes, 7) method of dealing with the late occur- 
own shackles, who came to his rescue] go,” said the young nobleman or noble-| rences and seek to acquire that dignity 
and released him from his ignominious | man to be My own father would not| of bearing which alone can raise you in 
bonds. But this was not done without thus bear himself towards one who was|the world and cause your deficiencies to 
loud protest from the attacking savages. | but taking his part in a game.’ be overlooked.” A.M 





Maid. “ THE WAITS HAVE CALLED, Ma’AM 


Bridge playing Hostess (much absorbed). ~ Bur It’s NOT THEIR TURN 
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First Friend. “AVE A Goop TiMe CHRISTMAS?’ 
Second Ditto. “’Ecric!” 











CLEVER JANE. 
Aw Immorat Story. 

Ovur heroine Jane was nearly five 

\nd the cleverest little girl alive. 

Her mother—always addressed as 
‘Mum ”— 

ildn’t teach her to do a sum, 
ecause, you see, she was not so quick 

\s Janey was at arithmetic. 

Well, one fine day—it was half-past 
three— 

he was teaching her dolly the ABC 

When her dad looked in and he called 
out, “Janey, 

Here's a big toy. When the days are 
rainy 

\nd you can’t go out in the park with 
Nurse, 

Unroll it and study the Universe.” 

\nd so with a laugh he propped up in 
a corner 

Something taller than wee Jack Horner 

\nd rather thinner than that plump 
chap: 

Janey unrolled it and found—a Map. 


Janey at once began to swot; 

he rest of the world was quite forgot ; 

Over the ocean she followed the wake 

Of bold CoLumsus and Francts Drake. 

When Nurse called out to her, “Come, 
Miss Jane!” 

She eried, “I can’t, for I’m now in 
Spain ;”’ 





And, looking up with a solemn gaze, | 
Added, “I shan’t be home for days.” 
(She spelled her data out quite clear 
On the map’s Historical Gazetteer, 
And, grateful to it for this protection, 
Blessed Mercator and his Projection.) 
When Nurse called out, “‘Come, Jane, 
you're late!” 
She answered, “It’s fifteen eighty- 
eight,” 
Adding promptly beneath her breath, 
“My name’s not Jane but Elizabeth.” 


That was how Jane began. At six 

She knew of Kine ALrrep’s candle- 
sticks ; 

At seven she made voluminous notes 

On Wiiu1aM Rvrvs and Trrvs Oartss: 

At eight she ran from her meals to read 

The Charter they signed at Runny-| 
mede ; 

At nine years old she took her fill 

Of Haktvuyt and Sir Joun MANDEVILLE 

(But, oh, the maid’s most shocked sur- | 





prise 
On learning that MaANDEVILLE was lies). | 
Add nine years more and the Oxford | 
Dons 
Said good-bye to their B.A. (Hons.), | 
And she started teaching to youth the | 
hoarded 


5 . , } 
Historical facts in her mind recorded. 


Alas! for Jane, her Head's report 
Said, “ Discipline is not her forte,” 





Y 


~ 
~% 


And Jane, by this rebuff made frantic, | 


Determined to become romantic. 
With this resolve she bought a quire 
Of foolscap and with pen of fire 
Wrote out a novel that flouted all 
Her devotion to facts historical. 
In it she made that rascal, quaint 
Captain MorGan, appear a saint; 
Although she knew he was only a cad, 
She made bold Henry a Galahad. 
“It’s a far, far better thing I do,” 
Said Jane (who had read her DickENns 
through), 
“Than ever [I did as a strict truth- 
teller.” 
“ ‘ 


ca * h % 
Jane is rich and a sure Best-Seller. 





Mr. Punch’s Twelfth Night Cake 
for Deserving Gossip-Writers goes 
to the creator of the following :— 


* Lady and her fiancé, Anthony — 


jare daily to be seen lunching in the — 


Restaurant, and yesterday I was amused to 
see ——, the maitre d’hétel, presenting her 
with a large woolly dog. 

She was delighted, especially when she 
found that it squeaked. 

‘Every time [ want the waiter, I'll squeak 
the dog,’ she said.” 

Social Commentator in Daily Paper. 


“Is roe MopEeRN Grew PAINTED TOO BADLY ? 


HEADMISTRESS ON AMERICAN Frum Sos- 
Strurr.”—Jersey Paper. 


| No. Usually far too well. 
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ENTERPRISING HO 


NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 
Some INvTERESTING Brrp 
It has been we ll said thougt I for 


get by whom, that we are a bird-minded 
nation. With the commoner birds every 
Knglishman is, we know, to some ex 
tent acquainted 
in instant the thrush by its song, the 
blackbird by its colour and the hedge 
warbler by its peculiar habit of warb 
ling in the hedges. We do not propose 
therefore, to say anything of these and 
similarly plentiful wildfowl of other 
species, but only to notice su h points 
of interest about the rarer birds as may 
perhaps have escaped the notice of 
busy men. Setting aside the tempt ation 
to further preamble, we will begin at 
once with that little-known songste! 
The AkMADILLO.—Contrary to popu 
lar belief this is bird at all 
having no feathers and only 
taking to the air. On such occasions 
as it does so it invariably meets with 
disaster. It has, however, a thick bony 
covering like a turtle, only continuous, 
and so may quite possibly lay eggs 
when in the mood. I do not know. 
Of those who have held that the 
armadillo is a bird, Schenck, Ryman 


he can recognis¢ 


not a 
rarely 


and a man I met once down in Somer- 


NEW GIFTS FOR HARD TIMES. 


Tt? ARTICLES 
et 1M ip t uous 
I I | v1 ) 
rt ts that it 

i hel tion names 
} ra ful I wr f the vhole sub- 
l article in The 
if t \ 14, 1903. [t nests 
Vi 
I Dp \ f irregular 
ibit ) tinct. Not to be confused 
vith t 1) found only in 
pt il 
The Hi I entured to in 
ide this 1 ' unimal in the hope 
that mv article will be illustrated. I 
i pia to! man in the drawing of 
hens. Here it is Vo, No!—Ep.] The 
eed are rgve and t considerably 


The KNock-KNEED BusTARD \ 


laughable creature 

The GREBI Lays all its eggs in one 
hasket Another peculiarity is the 
wheezing sound it makes when flying, 
said by some t » be i:used by the wind 
rushing through its stiff feathers, by 


purely asthmat« Both 
as fanciful by 
Corker, the Internal Economist, who 
himself attributes it to digestive 
troubles. His little book, The Failure 
of the ¢ rops, 1s We ll-known. 

The MtcTE SWAN (According to 


others to be 


theories are dismissed 


OF UTILITY Fo! 


DOLLS 

Bonhote this bird emits a loud trumpet 
like note when roused. Hence the 
name 

The Wrpcron.—Head and tail buff 
back grey and uniformly vermiculated 
the speculum is green. The nest is 
made in short rushes and the eggs are 
laid in a similar manner. Length, 185 
inches, and so easily distinguishable 
from gudgeon, sturgeon, teal, winch, 
pigeon and others of the same family. 
Sufficient for two persons. But you can 
make it do for four if you are careful. 

The Brrrern.—Still booming. 

The Purrix.—The male bird, or 
Puffin Billy (as with goats), has a 
peculiar short windy cry; hence some- 
times called the Chough. The female 
lays her eggs on the Arctic Circle, being 
careful to touch it at one point only. 
She is thus able to fly off at a tangent 
on the approach of danger (Evctip 3, 
passim). Nothing else is known at 
present about the Puftin, though much 
has been written. We pass on to 

The Lrrrte Greve or DancuicKk.— 
A mediocre bird which lays ten eggs in 
rotation from a great height—usually 
in May. The nest is composed of stones 


and seaweed, but owing to the careless | 


methods of the female it rarely con- 
tains any eggs. These latter vary from 
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bluish-green to greenish-blue in colour, 
are ovoid in shape and about the size 
of the egg of the Hooded Merganser, or 
perhaps a little smaller, The little 
Little Grebes (or small Dabchicks) are 
remarkable for their voracity. Puygers 
reports the discovery of a complete 
set of dominoes inside a very young 
pecimen. 

The Bearpep S1skrx.—Frequents 
the same localities as the Razorbill, but 
without success, 

The Trxn.—Always found in couples ; 
hence the proverb, “One good tern 
deserves another.” Nests in May. 

The WoopEn SKUA. 

The Common Hooror (Upupa 
L. pops).—A very shy bird, probably on 





weeks’ incessant watch kept on a male 
bird I never once saw him attempt to 





high speeds. 


eat either meat or fish, in spite of the | to travel at an estimated speed of over 
one-hundred-and-fifty miles an hour.* | 


obvious temptations of the locality in) 
which he lives. The sexes are alike. In| Polygamy is 
its nesting habits the Semipalmated | 
r resembles the other members 


Sandpi 
of the Sandpiper family, though in all | 
other respects, as will be clear from what | 
has been already said, it is unique. The | 
female lays her quota of eggs in the 
month of May. 

The BLack-BROWED ALBATROSS,— 
A bird of passage. Very rare. 

Ricuarpson’s Skv a.—See 
WoopeEn SkKvA. 

The Duniiw.—This notorious bird | 
may be seen in great numbers on the! 


under 








cccount of its absurd 
Upupa is only 
rarely seen in this 
country, but thrives in 
warmer climes, My 
vrandfather observed a 
very fine specimen at 
Kast Grinstead in 1878. 
With its striking plum- 
we and long bill, the 
Hoopoe cannot fail to 
ttract attention wher- 
Famous 
ilike in song and story, 
mmortalised by the 
(ncient Greeks and 
held in veneration by 
the people of Abyssinia, 
pops observes the 
nystic number of an- 
tiquity and unfailingly 
cht posits seven of the 
very best in its ridicu- 
ious nest. The cere- 
mony occurs in May. 
The SEMIPALMATED 
Sanppirer.— The ad- 
mirable Bonhote, who 
clearly knows nothing 
whatever about this 


name 


ver he goes, 











“CAN THE LEOPARD .. .?” 


{With apologies to the play now on at the Haymarket Theatre. | 
“Some of the Socialists are hoping that when Mr. Luoyp Georae comes 
back they may make a working agreement with him.”—Daily Paper. 





. 


interesting creature, says that “ in 
general colour it resembles a Little 
Stint.” I cannot agree. My own con- 
clusions, drawn from personal observa- 
tions of the bird in its natural haunts 
ranging over a period of forty years, are 
as follows: Somewhat more sagacious in 
ite habits than the bald-headed Coot, 
combining as it does the wariness of 
a Whimbrel with the intelligent antici- 
pation of a Common Pochard, this little 
bird wages unceasing war against the 
general enemies of the wild. In colour 
closely resembling its surroundings, 
and of a size calculated to give it a 
maximum speed through the air without 
the sacrifice of personal dignity, it 
affords an excellent example of nature’s 
adaptation of means to an end. Its 
meals are of the simplest and the bill 
is consequently small. During three 





shores of the Caspian Sea by those who 
care to make the journey. Others will 
be content to take my word for it that 
the female is larger than the male and 
has red legs. She spends much of her 
time in wading, but nothing seems to 
do them any good. The nest is cruci- 
form, gelatinous and very comfortable. 
The twelve eggs are large and white, 
but addle rather quickly. | 

GaME Birps.—I conclude with some 
general observations on game birds. | 
A complete list of names would be both | 
wearisome and unnecessary, but one | 
may mention as typical examples, | 
Pheasants, Partridges, Termagants, 
Ring Ouzels, Quoits, Divers, American | 
Rubbernecks, Double Ruffs, Scoters, | 
Kites and the Cream-Faced Loon. 1) 











have not included the Smew for reasons 


of euphony. 








unfortunately all too 
common among game birds, though 
the Kite is a welcome exception. 

The Ring Ouzel, for reasons best 
known to itself, nests in October. 


AT THE CIRCUS. 

It is very proper that from time to 
time the gods should prove their in- 
fallibility. Each Christmas Olympian 
Zeus, in the person of Mr. Berrram 
MiLis, demonstrates his benign omni 
science of mortal needs, and this year, 
or despite his recent ill- 
ness, the delicacies 
which he provides for 
us are as rare as ever. 

If you want to laugh, 
I think you will ap. 
prove of the KLEIN 
Troupe of Comic 
Cyclists. Fooling on 
wheels is nearly always 
funny, but the KLErNs 
manage to extract the 
last cackle from steel 
and rubber. One of 
them (I don’t know his 
name) is not only a 
master of balance but 
also a superb clown. He 
detonated about on the 
Father of all Motor- 
a cycles, an awesome con- 
——- traption spouting flame 
= and perdition, until its 
asl: final and _earsplitting 

disintegration flung him 
well out of the ring 
After that he delighted 
us by rearing his 
bicycle onto one whee! 
and waltzing it back- 
wards in time with the band. A great 
man. To end their turn the whole family 
appeared, each astride a large dise wheel 
with no saddle, and breathed stertor- 
ously into ponderous wind instruments. 

Among the other gilt-edged giggles 
are the Four Bronerrs, whom we 
have met before. They have an infinite 
capacity for spilling icy water over 
each other and for setting a brave face 





‘against the well-flung egg. One of 


them retired looking more like a 
drowning omelette than any man I 
have ever seen. 

There are also the Four CLEeos, who 
would clearly prove themselves highly- 





* Those interested in the comparative 
speed of birds should consult my article, 
“Curious Beaks,” in The Schoolmasters 
Gazette of January, 1926, where they will 


find some notes on the subject. 


All these birds are capable of very | 
Seoters have been known | 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


New Year's Eve at 


rHt 


skilled gymnasts if they were not con 


GROUNDS PORSWEAR CAVIARE 


S AT WHICH WE HAVE NEVER ASSISTED. 
iM Cy MeMBE! PrATRIOTK 
in the neck. It looks so fantastically 


stantly interrupted in their manceuvres | dangerous that you end by thinking it 


by an idiot sailor-boy, who enchanted 
me by falling heavily to the ground 
exactly when | expected him to do so 
Under the horizontal bars was a long 
spring-mattress, and on this he played 
the jolly tar with splendid abandon 
He turned out, of to be a ter 
rific gymnast himself funny on 
usually do. 

I have always held that dogs could 
be trained to play ball-games, 
Lirt Le Frep and his bulldog foot balle: 
had a special interest for me; but thi 
really clever 
They play the Boko code, using only the 
head, and the missile is a yellow balloon 
which lasts on an average about fifteen 
seconds. Play stops instantly when th 
whistle goes. It generally means another 
balloon. Their ear and whisker work is 
deadly accurate and a joy to wate! 
The goal-keepers are kept in position 
by stout chains (1 doubt if Zamora 


course, 


The 


and 


turn is exceptionally 


would stand for this). Some much 
woollier non-footballers of  Lrrr.t 
Frep’s also did their stuff, very 
solemnly and politely, like small child 


ren at a party. 

If you want to be thrilled you must 
put your head well back and watch 
the WaLienpa family walking and 
cycling across a wire stretched high 
above the arena. This turn is Olympia's 
Big Palpitation and well worth a crick 


The WALLENDAS never falter, 
but work up to a finale in which they 


Cusy 


ire all balanced on each other's 
shoulders in t middle of the wire, 
with the Paramount WALLENDA sitting 

in a chair on top 
\lmost, if not as, exciting are the 
ind the WALKMIR 


OLVERA brothet 


trio. who balan on their heads poles 
ibout the ze of t Nhamrock’s main 
mast, at th mmit of which their rela 
tions exercise themselve \n amazing 
feat of p ise and ¢ rdination, a8 any 
ye will appreciate who has ever tried 


an umbrella on his nose 


[he jungle is represented by eleven 
tivel orn f whom earned fame the 
otl day by grow! iptious in an 
uir-line MATHI thei trainer, 1 
ilone int vith them and appears 
ibsolutely unafraid And also by Max, 
Vorit? ind AKKA tl Hollywood 
(Chimpanzee who cycle, walk a tight 
rope and contemplat the audience in 
in unmistakably Darwinian manner 

The hor There is so much one 
eould write about them that in this 
hort space it is better to say very 
little. Nine turns are devoted to every 


class, from great butter-fat ring-horses, 
whole family of 
acrobats, to little ponies 
carcely bigger than M1 Punch’s Toby. 
Che outstanding individual turns on 


designed to take a 


sagacious 


four legs are those of Fraulein Cr. 
Frinpt, who makes her white horse 
dance round the ring to the rhythm of 
the band, and of Diaz pe VELASCO, a 
Spaniard who with deceptive ease 
puts his Rosinante through her paces 
without a bridle 
I cannot refrain from giving special 
mention to Zour and Roiiy, whose 
humble fan I have been for some time 
now. They are midget clowns and in 
credibly good. It is time they had a 
turn to themselves Eri 
Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
Peerina Tom. See Gopiva 
Annandale's Knglish Dectionary 


Invitations Which Fail To Lure, 
Come «Ns AND Be Weir Tornep Or 
Notice in Dublin Millioner's Sho} 
Romance at Thurston's. 
* BILLIARDS, 

. This left Inman with a long jenny to 
play, that a kiss 
prevented him from making the stroke 

Daily Pay 
Jenny should have been thrown out 
for this. 
Do the Welsh Emigrate ? 
Novice 
1, P. B. Elikewala, of Ehelepola, Matale, 
and presently of The Times of Ceylon Office 
Kandy, have re-assumed my family name ot 
Halkewela Walawwe Ragobasta Prohita 
Brahamana Mudiyanselage Maddama Banda 
Ceylonese Paper 


aml he was unfortunate 


as from this date. 


Why? 
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Muscular Person (who has “ spotted” burglar under his bed). “You CAN CooM oor. 


ROPPED THIS MORNING.” 
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LIKE TO LIKE, 


Wrra our novelists the passion for 
similes appears to be an instinct and 
temptation beyond their control. 
rheir determination to compare some- 
(hing with something else crops up in 
book after book, and is not, as I once 
magined, a symptom of youth and in- 
experience, as the established writer 
quite as incapable of telling us a 
fact ungarnished with comparison. 
Possibly the lover who first associ- 
ited the teeth of his lady with pearls 
is something to do with it, whereas, 
had he stopped to think, he would have 
seen that the tooth which really re- 
sembled a pearl must be an odd phe- 
nomenon. It is, fortunately, given to 
few of us to possess teeth that are 
either circular or, alternatively, pear- 
shaped. He would have seen, more- 


_ over, that to own teeth like pearls 


argues discoloration and what the 
dental cream advertisements describe 
as ‘‘a film,” sinee no pearl is dead- 
white, while some are definitely grey 
when they are not positively pink. 
Or, again, our writers may have been 


eternally encouraged by the poet who 
stated that— 
“ Her little feet peeped in and out 
Like mice beneath her petticoat.” 

Let us consider the similes with 
which we are regaled :— 

There.is the cliché-simile. How many 
novelists attempt to resist “He (or 
she) was thin as a lath (rake or-har- 
row),” “obstinate as a mule,” “stupid 
as an owl,” “beautiful as the dawn,” 
“mean as Moses,” “fat as butter,” 
“old as the hills” and ‘ugly as sin”? 

There is the mythological simile. 
These writers cannot describe a large 
well-covered woman as other than 
“Junoesque,” while the lounge-lizard 
of the book is handsome “as Adonis,” 
the chubby parlour- or kitchen-maid is 
“the willing little Hebe,” the daughter 
of the squire, once mounted and in the 
hunting-field, is inevitably compared 
sooner or later (sometimes sooner and 
later) with Diana, while angry fathers 
and male comic relief give “stentorian 
bellows” of rage or laughter. 

There is the would-be-original simile 
of the younger school of novelists. This 





is divided into two sections—(1) The 


| Charming; (2) The Deliberately Sordid. 
| As:— 





Tue Moon (Section 1). 

Rose silver, round, like a new-minted 
florin. 

Like the passionless eye of a nun. 

Like a benison. 

Like a fairy galleon. 

Peeped through the clouds as the 
maid flits to her lover. 


Tue Moon (Section 2). 


Hung above them, gibbous, like a 
bladder of lard. 

Like the rind of a trodden melon. 

Peered down like the rheumy eye of 
a tramp upon their meeting. 

Seemed to scud through the cloud- 
wrack with the pitiful haste of the 
underfed clerk to his omnibus. 

I see in the proofs of my own last 
novel that in Chapter XIX. I have 


committed the banality of saying, | 


“The sun was setting.” I am altering 
it to‘ The Sun, its golden glory dimmed, 


sank slowly, surely, inevitably, like | 


the flight from the pound. Once more 
Nature went off her Gold Standard 
and it was dusk.” RACHEL. 








| 


' 


| 
| 
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HOME FROM HOME. 


“Modern methods make prisons palaces 
of delight.”——From the Bench. 


partially closed. 
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Our English gaols are stately 
Yet comfortably warmed ; 
| They were not so till lately, 
But now they’ve got reformed ; 
To-day a kindly nation 
Her hostelries equips 
With free accommodation, 
No extras, and no tips. 
The rooms perhaps are bareish, 
The furniture is rough, 
But why should things be garish 
As long as there’s enough ? 
And though we lack resplendence 
The veriest churl admits 
Our vigilant attendance 
Knocks corners off the Ritz. 


Our chefs, to those who’re looking 
For luxuries, are crude, 
But if you like plain cooking 
You'll get it, with plain food 
Six courses, thin and chilly, 
Is not our style of fare, 
But we’ve a brand of skilly 
That can’t be got elsewhere. 
And, quite apart from diet, 
We give, as you'll allow, 

A home of peace and quiet 
That’s worth a lot just now 
Once you have passed our oaken 
Door, you can put care off 

In perfect calm, unbroken 
Save, maybe, by a cough. 


The roar of road-drills drilling 
Of lorry, tram, and bus 
Which people find so killing, 
Does not intrude on us: 
The iron-hammered girder 
Never disturbs our rest : 
The motorist out for murder 
Comes only as a guest. 


O Peace, so vainly prayed for 
By those who toil and plod 
What shouldn’t people pay for 
An interval of quod ? 
When one can gain admission 
Down the smooth walk of crime 
There should be competition 
To do a bit of time. 
Yet, sorely though we need ’em, 
Men still appear to hug 
The clumsy chains of freedom, 
And shun, in fact, the Jug; 
Such conduct might be voted 
Dotty, and worse than that, 
Unless the man I’ve quoted 
Is talking through his hat. 
Dum-Dom. 








| More Commercial Candour. 
“Pretty Pure White Short-haired Kittens.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 


Some prisons of late have been totally or 
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IS SELDOM MAINTAINED TO THE END. 














Things Which Might Have Been 


Turf Notes. 
Expressed More Definitely. 


s stable companion, Spout, also 


The hor aL 

ls the loss. He was heard braying all the “Miss Mabel was approximate ly 
foll nv night and refuses to take anv food.” | attired for the address, * Cowboy Trails from 
a ie Nig S docks | Pike’s Peak to Mexico,’ which she delivered 


Weat-Country Paper. ( ti 
. ; ‘ lin the Caird Hall, Dundes, last night. 


A clear case of adenoids phe aE 
- 

Lord Salisbury was a man always fullof| We understand that this year a num- 
thought, whose great love was science—he| ber of patriots have decided to forgo 
had in his house in London and at Hatfield | the rebate they used to claim from the 
special rooms for test-tubes into which he} (op missioners of Inland Revenue on 
Seoniie | the threepenny-bits which they swallow 

Biggish test-tubes | by accident in the Christmas pudding. 


would slip for endless exper 


7 Pape . 








| 


ponies 
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AT THE PLAY. 

lure Necson Toven” (St. Martin’s). 

Vin. New. Grant has here woven for 
is a neat diverting complication in 
Stage High Politics. I thought for a 

ment, deceived by an _ entirely 

tional Prime Minister, cleverly pre- 
ented by Mr. CaMPpBELL GULLAN, in 
the introductory scene, that we were 
he offered something more serious. 
\nd even Lerd Duncaster, Secretary of 
tate for the Middle East (Mr. Frerx 
\yLMER), malicious travesty of a dis- 
guished statesman no longer with 
behaved at first more or less 
tionally. Then the author mounted 
the prancing courser of Romance... . 
\s he put it through its paces very 
leftly we have no serious complaints. 

The scapegrace Richard Fayre (Mr. 
Francis LisrEr), brother of Lord Dun- 

ister, arrives in London in the middle 
of a crisis. The Arabs are being trouble- 

me They have been murdering 
British subjects and have mobilised 
: formidable army. Young, or young- 
Richard has, as it happens, just 
flown from Arabia. He knows these 
people, as it is evident his brother does 
not. He has lived among them, gath- 
red all sorts of inside information, dis- 
vered their dissensions and the very 
spositions of their armies. He is con- 
ed that firmness backed by bluff 
the card to play. His brother, as he 
knows and we are soon to discover, is 

» last person to be able to deal with 
the astute envoys, Sheikh Abdullah Ibn 
Rashid (Mr. Mactcotm Keen) and his 

ies, Jon Nahal and Imbar- 

Mr. Henry Cassand Mr. 
Basm.Cunarp). Hewillim- 
personate his pompous lord- 
hip and interview the three 
heikhs in his brother’s 
house, tricked out with his 
brother’s stars and garters 
and ribbons. 

The crafty Orientals are 
is wax in his hands, Air- 
craftsman Saw has nothing 
on him. They will demob- 
ilise, they will behave, they 
will even pay half-a-million 
pounds compensation! The 
Prime Minister arrives in 
the middle of the affair and, 
aftera burst of not unnatur- 
il indignation, rather sur- 
prisingly listens to the young 
diplomat’s explanations. 

his is an occasion,” says 











On the morrow the Lord Duncaster, ward, Janetta (Miss LEonoraC ‘ORBETT), 
moaning over his broken career,|together with a tip from himself of 
irretrievably ruined, as he supposes,|ten thousand pounds to our hero—on 
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by the ne’er-do-well’s mad prank, finds | whith the curtain falls and we are left | 


himself hailed as the saviour of his|to reflect how much more amusing 
country, nearly succeeds in giving! politics would be if they were at all 
like this. 

The author, 
levity, did his work very well within 
his chosen frame. I don’t think, how- 
ever, that he would have lost any 
points if he had made Lord Duncaster, 
or for that matter Lady Duncaster (Miss 
Jane MI.ican), something less than 
the perfect imbecile. Again, the mis- 
understanding between the _ lovers 
Janetta and Richard, could so easily 
ihave been avoided by two words 


of explanation. And _ these little 
flaws just spoil the neatness of the 
design. 


But he has a ready wit and invention, 
writes a good line easily, provides a 
darling old family butler, the staunch 
friend of the scapegrace (Mr. O. B. 
CLARENCE made a delightful thing of 
| this), and makes an excellent burlesque 
| part in the canting, voluble, vulgarian 
loil magnate, Lord Granton, for the 
incomparable Mr. Herpert Lomas, 








THE CONSPIRATOR AND HIS 


ACCOMPLICE. 
p : |whom it is very good to see again at 
Philpotts .. . Mr. O. B. CLARENCE. | 45, old expert business of improving 
Richard Fayre . Mr. Francis Lister. | a. I & 


what is already good. The three sheikhs 
away what his brother has secured, is ‘are very dignified and crafty and 
again pulled out of the hole by clever ‘sinister, | and gabble what is for all I 
Richard, is gravely congratulated | | know excellent Arabic as to the 
by the cynically smiling ?. M., de-|manner born; Mr. Francis Lister 
clares from his balcony to a cheering | presents us with an easy gallant hero | 
crowd that he has won for them Peace lof Romance ; and in general we disperse 
with Honour, and hands over his rich! very well satisfied with our Arabian 
night’s entertainment. T. 


“WaLk THIS Way” 
(WINTER GARDEN). 

As we now know, a Pirt- 
Fretps Revue is a less 
subtle, heartier and defi- 
nitely more provincial affair 
than our customary revues 
in the West-End mode, and 
very properly attracts a 
less sophisticated audience. 
The sophisticated, however, 
need by no means disdain 
the entertainment provided 
in Walk This Way! There 
is always the abounding 
vitality and fine sense of 
comedy in Miss GRACIE 
FreLps—a tonic in itself. 
I could wish, however, that 
the demands made upon 
her were not so heavy. Of 


the P. M., withdrawing his twenty items in the pro- 
rm into his sleeve, closing THE WRONG MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. gramme, which I should 
an eye and putting an Imbarak . . . . ~~. « Mr. Basm Ccnarp. judge to be about four too 
imaginary telescope to it, Tom Nahal. .. . . . . Mr. Henry Cass, many, Miss Freips carries | 
for the Netson touch. Abduliah . . .. =. . . Mr. Matcoirm Keen. the chief burden of thir- 
Carry on!” Richard Fayre . .. . . Mr. Francis Lisrer. teen. And one begins to | 


} 





having plumped for | 


} 
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| technique of the business. It 
| would be a cure for many per 
| sistent follies in this kind. 


| broad fooling and plausiblechar- 


| Nights were Cold,” in which, as 


| 


' 
' 
} 
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| man (Mr. Morris Harvey), un- 
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wonder if that rather charming hoarse 
ness which gives character to he 
singing has not been increased beyon 
the effective point by overstrain 
The remedy indicated is clearly ; 
R.S.P.C.G.F. 
Every soprano singer of sentimenta 


ballads should be bound by ordinance 


to see and hear Miss Fre.ps, in a back 
less dress of stiff gold tissue, ex 
posing the arch over-confidential 


Miss Freips’ gay talent for 


acterisation was givenits chance 
in the domestic interior, “ When 


the honest wife of a night-fire 


warrantably suspicious of her 
attitude towards his lodgers, she 
is inclined for the first time to 
dishonesty under the combined 
action of resentment against this 
injustice and of an unaccus- 
tomed ration of whisky shared 
with a too friendly stranger. 
There is perhaps a little ten- 
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ade was a really original diver . illi- | r = iscipli 
y original diversion brilli-| and beauty and power of disciplined 


antly carried through. 


Mr. Dovetas | vivaci y 

WAKEFIELD, whose speciality : the dis. la Pan” ( ugar ur 
tortion of his face into an expression of | would 
unutterable imbecility, and Mr. Bruxy | Bergére), a grouping of nine of these | 
NELSON dance together a sham Oriental |ladies into a fan formation against a | 


“Hiding Behind 


seem likely, from the Folies 


(whether or no borrowed, as | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


pas de deux which extorts laughter from | black velvet background, was perhaps | 


us. These three 


kn ek 


ib ut 


piece of 


dency in this Company to over- yas 
| Stress somewhat the delights to 
| be derived by an audience from 
| the vagaries of the alcoholically ae a 7 — 
| over-stimulated. Equal Baby Austen - Ma, Basy Heuson. 
| opportunity is offered her in PAR aftr soning ® Lcrgae 
- lasistant M Curcex O'New 


“Sunday,” being back-chat in 

a mean street between the fond am 
bitious mother of a_piano-playing 
tiddler-collecting, half-witted son (M1 
Tommy 


towards suicide—though we had not 
long to wait for the inevit- 

able, abrupt, nonsensical dé- — 
nouement. Here Mr. Mor- 
Ris HARVEY, as an inhuman 
philosopher with views on 
the social advantages to 
suicide, contributes some 
pleasant nonsense and sur- 
prises, 

Three comedians, new to 
me—Mr. Cuuck O’NEIL, 
Mr. DovaLtas WAKEFIELD 
and Mr. Br.ty Nretson— 
make the success of the ‘‘Red 
Umbrella,” “the naughtiest 
cabaret in Paris.” It cer- 
tainly wasn't that, and on 
this particular night was 
surprisingly delivered over 
to the frolics of three des- 
perately-intoxicated Eng- 
lish visitors. Mr. CavcKk 
O’Net's bizarre dance to Th 
the well-worn Drico Seren- 


Fretps) and the man next- 
| door (Mr. Morris Harvey); while a  gling 
| genuine pathos informs her study of 
| a@ tired mother, her thoughts turned 





cerned with a disintegrating motor-cat 
and some spare inner-tubes, in which by 
adroit but artless manage- 
ment the three are involved in a strug- 
new 


seemingly 


group suggestive of a 
Laocoon 
Mr Arncuie Prrt’s dancing-girls 


seem to have blossomed into new grace 


AUSTRALIA. 


FROM 


HORS 


rH 
The Brother 
Mi 

The Night Firema 


Mr. BILLy 
Miss Gract 








NELSON. 
FIELDS. 
Me. Morris Harvey. 


The 
eight “dancing boys,” habited 


of the American convict and 
chained together in pairs, gave 
us a well-designed and rhyth- 


Renée Foster, a dancer of dis. 
tinct accomplishment, with a 
merry voice and a pleasant gen- 
eral air of much enjoying it all, 


in which she appeared. 7. 


THE SALESMAN’S DREAM. 
The scene is the hall of a castle 


rushes onthe floor, wolf-hounds 
and all ancient inconveniences. 
At the table at the end of the 
hall sits the Knight. Into his 
presence has just been ushered 
a very sleek Young Man. Now 


read on. 
” “WELL, varlet,” said the 
Knight, addressing the very 
sleek Young Man, “what wouldst 


thou?” 

“T would first of all clear up a little 
misunderstanding,” replied the Young 
Man. “I do not, as you seem to think, 
represent the Weeklie Varleting Service, 
who, if I remember rightly, only call 
on Fridays. I have the great honour 
* to be a castle-to-castle 
salesman on the staff of the 
Excelsior Armour Com- 
pany. I have called in an- 
swer to your esteemed in- 
quiry about our latest 
model, the ‘Invincible’ 
(Reg. trade mark, App. 
patent 601633).” 

“Very quick work,” ob- 
served the Knight. 

“Thank you, my lord,” 
said the Young Man 
“Now, if I may, I will 
speedily outline some of 
the advantages attaching 
to the ‘Invincible.’ ” 

“Verily,” was the Knight's 
reply. “Take a stool.” 

The Young Man, his eyes 
agleam, obeyed and drew 
up his stool to the table 
sothat he faced the Knight. 
He took a deep breath. 


also figure in a sound | the most successful single item of the | 
nonsense con-|long evening’s entertainment. 


in the blue-and-white stripes | 


mically perfect step-dance, Miss | 


graced the half-dozen numbers | 


of the King Arthur period. It | 
is complete with trestle tables, | 
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* First of all,” began the Young Man, 
“there are several features incorpora 
in the ‘Invincible’ model which are to 
be found in no other suit of armour on 
sale to-day. 

or the first time in history we are 
able to offer you, my lord, a suit that 
s impervious to the weather. Our new 
plating process renders it absolutely 
rustless 
Then there are the non-creaking 

oints. The advantages of these will 
be obvious to a man of your intelli- 
vence. There are, of course, less obvious 
idvantages, such as the ability to 
retire after a late night without rousing 
the household. I can assure you, my 

rd, that non-creaking joints have 

me to stay. 
The ‘Invincible’ suit too is made 
n a new dragon-proof material by 
secret process known only to our 


rgers 


This sounds an excellent propo- 


unworthy of his butler. Also he was 
BUTLERS, BODIES AND BURGLARS. engaged at the time in going three 
Tux race of butlers, of butlers, that | down on a little slam bid, being vul- 
is to say, in the true sense of the word, | nerable. He replied,“ Don’t stand there 
is practically extinct. There are of| like a stuffed fish. What on earth is it ?”’ 
course a good many worthy creatures; ‘I would prefer to speak in private, 
who style themselves butlers, but when | Sir. I do not wish to alarm the ladies.” 
their claim to the title is looked into | 
it is seen to be pathetically unfounded. | at him to go ahead, cough it up and so 
They have served no long apprentice- | forth. 
ship; have not as pantry-boys been | 
cuffed by third footmen; as footmen|to the ladies; “I regret to say that 
been condescended to by gentlemen’s | there have been burglars in the house.” 
gentlemen, and so climbed painfully; The ladies shrieked again. George 
through every stage of the “ below-| leapt from hischairand seized the poker. 
stairs” hierarchy to the glory of butler-| “Where are the - ?” he cried 
dom. These modern butlers lord it over hoarsely. 
one cheeky parlourmaid or so. The; “I fear, Sir George,” said Parkyns 
cook treats them with contempt. They | calmly, ‘that they have already taken 
are often compelled to clean the boots. | their departure. In the Rolls-Royce,” 
Though rarely encountered in actual | he added as an afterthought. 
life, the true butler survives in fiction,| George gibbered. He was not show- 








the drama and the cinema, especially | ing up well. There was none of that 
in those novels, films and plays which | noblesse oblige attitude which one ex- 


on indeed,” interrupted the Knight. | are termed “thrillers.” Where there are | pects from the aristocracy. He ought, 
You spake it,” said the Young Man, | bodies to be discovered it is often the | of course, to have resumed his seat at 
it is, for in addition to these exclusive | butler who discovers them. This in its | the table and said, ‘The lead is with 
eatures | have already mentioned | way is an excellent test of butlerdom.|dummy, I believe.” Instead of which 


every suit is fitted with our patent | F 


. 


or your butler is a dual personality— | he continued to brandish the poker in 


w sun-visor, and we present a five- | on the one hand the butler, on the other lan entirely foolish fashion. 


year guarantee and a free lance with 
every suit we sell. 

\ little metal-polish will restore 
the original brilliance of these suits in 
: moment, In the event of any serious 
defect occurring, which, however, is 
most unlikely, our After-Sales Service 
is always at your disposal. A horseman 
will bring one of our experts to your 
drawbridge by return. We have testi- 
monials from everywhere.” 

Tis all very good,” enthused the 
Knight: “but the price?” 

\ thousand crowns,” replied the 
Young Man—‘‘a mere nothing. Only 
by cutting out the middle-man with 
our direct forge-to-castle sales can we 
offer them at the price.” 

A very reasonable price, I agree, 
said the Knight, ‘but much as I would 
like an ‘Invineible’ I am afraid my 
old suit will have to do for the present. 
My expenses, you must understand, 
have been very heavy lately. The 
dragons have been most troublesome.” 

“Then why not take advantage of 
our offer to supply a suit for a few 
crowns now and the balance to be 
collected monthly? We will also, if 
you wish, make you an allowance on 
your old suit.” 

‘Od’s bodikins! you will?” roared 
the Knight. “Then stap me, I'll buy 
one, 

You'll no doubt get stapped if you 
don’t,” laughed the Young Man as, 
rising from his seat, he bade the Knight 
good-day and promised delivery in a 


” 





fortnight. 


the man. Among those who have not| “I have taken the liberty, Sir,” said 
attained to perfection in their calling | the butler indulgently, “of informing 
there is a tendency at moments of | the police by telephone of what has 
crisis for the man to oust the butler. | occurred.” 

The result is familiar. (“Jenkyns| George subsided. 

presented a curious and most unusual| There is this slight drawback to the 
spectacle. His normally grave features | perfect butler: he is rather apt to spoil 
were distorted with emotion, his|the fun. The burglary as such never 


silvery hair was awry, his clothes | really got going. However, conducted 


sagged. Round him fluttered a crowd 
of curious domestics. ‘ 
Contrast the behaviour of the perfect 


by Parkyns, we did make a tour of the 
bedrooms, and the spectacle of rifled 
drawers, smashed jewel-cases and gen- 


butler. He takes matters quite calmly. | eral havoc produced a certain thrill. 
His silvery hair remains undisturbed, | By the time the party had reached our 
his clothes are, as always, immaculate, | room at the far end of a long passage 
his face, as usual, a mask. “I regret | we were all a little excited. It was a 
to inform your ladyship,” he will say,| large and gloomy room, the principal 
announcing the tragedy, “that his| feature of which was a vast oak cup- 
lordship is deceased in the library. ...” | board let into the wall. My wife sud- 
It was my privilege to experience | denly clung to me. 

such a butler only the other day, and| “Darling,” she whispered, “I’m 
I propose for the benefit of an irreverent | sure there’s a man in there. I’ve got 
generation to record exactly what hap-| a sort of feeling about it. I absolutely 
pened. My wife and I were staying at | refuse to sleep in this room until you've 
one of the few surviving Stately Homes | looked.” 

of England, the sort of place where! I hesitated. The bravest of us have 
there is a ghost in the Blue Room and| our moments of indecision, and the 
a priest’s hole under the stairs. One| cupboard presented a particularly for- 
evening we (the house-party) were | bidding aspect. 
gathered together in the drawing-| Parkyns came to the rescue. “‘l 
room; some of us were playing con-| have already examined the armoire, | 
tract bridge. It must have been about|Madam,” he said soothingly. “I 


ten o'clock when the butler—his name, 


I believe, was Parkyns—entered un- | 


obtrusively and took up a position 
near the bridge table. 

“Might I have a word with you, Sir 
George ?”’ he said. 

George, though he is a baronet, is 





| assure you it contains no burglars. 


I said feelingly, ‘that made old Eng- 
land what it was.” ae 
“Very good of you to say so, Sir, 
said Parkyns. 





“Sweet thing!’ murmured my wife. | 
“You are the sort of man, Parkyns, ” | 


| 





The ladies simultaneously shrieked | 


“Very well, Madam,” said Parkyns | 
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FAIRIES. 
Jane’ 






Emily Jane 
Her vis-d 

Is just as nimbl 
And just as wee 


W hen il] goes bi CK 
From Gods to Pit, 
Liza and Em 
In moonshine flit, 
Bidding the evil 
Sprites begone 
From brave Aladdin 
Or Whittington. 


Emmy and Liz 
Don’t find their names 
Fronting the house 
In electric flames; 
But many a patron 
Nightly buys a 
Feil” tt Sha foe A "We aa Liza 
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UP ON THE BACK OF ‘IS NECK.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Barbaric Years. 
| suspect that neither Mrs. C. 8. Pret nor I gave 
than poetic faith to the imaginary family on whom 
talented lady has pivoted her domestic history of 
18051861. But The Stream of Time (LANE, 18/-) is a 
iscinating compilation; and, if its shadowy Londons are 
intermittently visible behind their distinguished 
ends, their furniture, their vehicles and their meals and 
‘thes—well, they only share the present attenuated fate 
of a good many Victorians of substance. With a wise eye 
the most striking and typical cireumstances, Mrs. PEEL 
has wedded cotton to “county,” and their offspring to coal, 
d related the fortunes of employees as well as employers. 
The conclusion you gratefully reach at the close of her 
timate revelations is that the origins of industrialism 
were even less prepossessing than their harvest. Mutton- 
hops flung out on Christmas Day to the starving poor 
if anything, more degrading than the dole—to the 
bestowers if not to the recipients. But rich and needy were 
equally barbaric; and the age of small-boy convicts in 
Botany Bay and small-girl chimney-sweeps in Windsor 
Castle was the age when Eton was recommended to a young 
peer as being possibly not quite so coarse and shiftless as 
his own home. I could have spared the book’s summaries 
of such twice-told tales as Lady Haminton’s and Lord 
Byron's; but where the cream of far rarer reminiscence 
has also been skimmed it were ungracious to complain. The 





illustrations, particularly the Maclises, are delightful. 


A Readable Philosophy. 

Professor JULIAN Hux ey calls his series of essays on 
science, religion and human nature What Dare I Think ? 
(CHatTTo AND WIinpbvus, 7/6), a name which reminds one 
rather unfortunately of the symposia on religious subjects 
which our daily papers from time to time collect and publish. 
He confesses that he would have preferred ‘Scientific 
Humanism ”’ but for the fact that the title has been already 
used and, further, that America has given to the word 
“Humanism” a connotation of its own. Still, he makes it 
clear that Scientific Humanism is the attitude of mind 
which he deems it imperative for the whole world to adopt. 
Briefly put, scientific humanism signifies the co-operation, 
instead of the opposition, of science and human nature, 
natural law and spiritual activity. Science deals with 
statistical laws, with average results, whereas Humanism 
is always concerned with the value of the particular. 
Science assists Humanism to achieve a framework strong 
enough for support ; it helps the humanist to move mankind 
slowly along the upward evolutionary path. And one way 
of doing this would be to develop organisations such as 


Mr. H. G. We ts sketched in his New Samurai or as Lord | 


BADEN-PowELL started in his famous movement. This may 
sound to you rather formidable and heavy stuff, but let 
me assure you that it is nothing of the kind. Professor 
Hux.ey has the art of making anything readable ; studying 
him the frivolous may imbibe wisdom as it were by stealth 
and unawares. I commend the chapter on “Man and His 
Heredity ” especially to all who take an intelligent interest 
in the future of the race. 
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Pirates’ Gold. 

In these hard times, we must agree, 

Pieces of eight would surely be, 

Like treasure trove of every kind, 

Uncommon useful things to find. 

Well, here’s a book which indicates 

The various spots where treasure waits, 

Or so ’tis said in local story, 

From Cocos Isle to Tobermory. 

There stout and hopeful pioneers 

Have dug and fished for years and 
years : 

(Assisted oft by helpful maps 

By pirates drawn to guide such chaps), 

Yet, strange to say, the hidden gold 

Of which such wondrous tales are told, 

Beneath the sea or underground, 

Has seldom actually been found— 

A thing which no one can regret 

Since hope remains for seekers yet. 


Doubloons, by CHARLES B. Driscott., is 
Filled with such rattling yarns as this 
In fact a veritable mine 
(CHarPMAN AND HALL, price florins 

nine). 
The pictures, I regret to add, 
Impress me as extremely bad. 

Sheer Gloom. 

I am beginning to think that the 
publisher’s notion of the rare and re 
freshing is well-nigh as fallacious as 
the politician’s. A search for new 
talent which reveals the handling of a 
degenerate parson, his two abnormal 
children and a couple of illegitimate 
| grandchildren with “ freshness and dis- 
| tinction” would indeed be unusually, 
if not gratefully, rewarded; but the 
claim that this feat has been accom 
| plished by (I suspect “‘ Miss’’) L. E 





is not, as I see it, substantiated. After OLD AND HASN’ 
a chapter of clever, if somewhat sur-| = = 
gical, dissection of the inferiority and other complexe 
| Rev. Guy Tyndale, we marry ‘that diseased ecclesiastical 
egoist to a virtuous wench from a village shop and embark 
| on the legend of their matrimony. £i/en (an amiable if not 
wholly convincing ingénue ) tries to make the best of her half- 
witted partner; but his fixed idea that nothing but “flux 
| and decay” exists beneath the moon frustrates her simple 
| efforts at construction and stability. She comes to regard 
him with the pity accorded to a dangerous dog “whom you 
may perhaps have to shoot’; and, though the War spares 
her this duty, his two children, John and Jennie, remain 
| to thwart her reconstructive purposes. Jennie, now de 

finitely imbecile, half-kills her bastard child, and the coup- 
| de-grace is administered by the hard-pushed grandmother. 
| With John’s illegitimate offspring we close on a semi-idyllic 
| note which, because it shatters the gloomy unity of the 
story, is even less wsthetically acceptable than its uncom- 
promising predecessors. 





} 

| Physics and Psychics. 

| Sir Ortver Lopes, in his autobiography, Past Years 

| eugene AND SToueHToN, 20/-), most refreshingly shows 

| —— much more interested in his work than in himself. 
t may be that once his very unorthodox early life had led 


Martin in Sublunary (CONSTABLE, 7 6) Chea eet 





, IT’S HUMILIATI 
\ TOOTH YET—AND YOU A DENTIST.” 








/ Wy 
Yi; b yy Vf 
Wild 


NG TO THINK THAT BABY'S TEN MONTHS 








es of the | him safely to a normal professorial position there was really 


very little left to say about material events, and indeed 
with him material, mathematical and spiritual boundaries | 
lie very close together. From his conquest of matriculation 
onwards his narrative more and more departs from him- 
self, to follow the fascinating ways of free ions that | 
migrated with a calculable velocity, or of electric waves 
that tied themselves in loops and nodes in his lecture- 
theatre, for while the early work was going forward that 
was to develop into the triumphs of “ wireless” Sir OLIVER | 
was a leader among that band of brilliant English and Con- | 


tinental physicists fee 
fingers into the darkness where invisible rays leaped an: 


ling their way with sure outstretched 
1) 


oscillated, waiting to be put to work. In his later chapters | 
he advances into those dim uncomfortable corridors of | 


science where depar 
the entranced mout 
ectoplasm indulges 
alarm-clocks. 


relax his hold of an inquiry just as the first 
ading to fruitful results. His record certainly 


approach is le 
gives little evidenc 
faithfulness to trut 


the present volume is incontrovertible testimony. 


ted friends proclaim Greek verse through 
hs of peasant-women and infra-biological | 


in innoeent horse-play with tables and | 


Sir OLIvER detects in himself a tendency to | 


difficult 


e of any such weakness, while of his 
h as he finds it, even when unpalatable, 
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Rambling Reminiscences. 


Cayput has been very much in the limelight, zee enryoody 


who has met him personally in the past may expect, I sup- 
pose, to excite rer hay tis Wecutc SemseGuak s sequaint- 
ince with the Mahatma was gs ageng limited to con- 
ducting the prosecution against him in 1922. This case is 
viven prominence in Indian Courts and Characters (HEINr- 
wan, 86), but little information is supplied which has 
not already appeared in the Press, For the rest, the book 
| rambling autobiography of a rather uneventful life in 
Bombay, a city which in its way is as parochial as Birming- 
ham. The comments are those of a correct Englishman 
who has made no real contact with India. He pays con- 
‘tional compliments to highly-placed persons and well- 
thought-of places. He is very much the detached and 
iperficial observer. Now that India is beginning to be 
ealed by imaginative writers, I fear there is little room 

for a volume of gossipy reminiscences dealing mainly with 
European life in the Rast. The bar of the Yacht Club and 
the deck of a P. and O. bear little relation to India as it is. 


and complete ruffian without being arrogant. Certainly | 
the men of whom Mr. Linpsay writes were supreme in | 
their arrogance. The little band that he. has chosen range | 
from a whole-hearted filibuster like Sir Henry Morean to | 
the pampered Prince Recent, from Pope Grecory VII. | 
to CorisTopHEeR CoLtumBus. And so attractively does Mr. 





Linpsay write that I can with ease forgive him for destroy. | 
ing an idol that I inherited from my childhood. Steadily 
I have maintained a high opinion of Cotumpus (C.), but | 
in these pages he is stripped bare of his glory and glamour. 


A Steaming Kettle. 

In Mr. Kettle, Third Mate (Warp, Lock, 7/6), you will 
find Mr. C. J. Curciirre Hyne giving a most amusing and 
adventurous account of his fiercely-moustached hero's 
earlier days. From his youth onwards Owen Kettle was as 
eager to plunge into trouble as he was ingenious in getting 
out of it; but even he, with Teresa Hualtemoc, a potential 
Empress, appealing rather overwhelmingly to his affections, 





found himself in situations that taxed his powers of re- 





[THOMAS reveals 
elf as a judicious 
| kindly gentleman, 
he is neither a Ben- 
Lancer nor an Eng- 
Sanyasi 


Advertese. 
her foreword to 
of Persuasion 
NT RICHARDS, 
6) Mrs. Naomi Mrr- 
suggests that 





AS covery to the utmost 
The scenes of this tale 
are laid in the Carib- 
bean Sea and the West 
African Rio de Oro: 
but wherever Mr. Kettle 
travelled he was always 
going full steam ahead 
and providing his ad- | 
mirers with ample op- | 
portunities to appreci- | 
late his humour and | 
- ; resource, 





ief difference be- me 
en Pamela or Clar- ge Too Many Words. 
Harlowe and the ie One’s first impression 
iples of advertising ) Saaiee “a | on opening The Perfume 
y which are herecol- : ae” C_ 3 | of Amber (BLACKWOOD, 
1 by Mr. T. C. ; . eo es gee = gfe» 1 | 7/6) is that it is a very 
EL is merely one of — —— ris | long book. And soon 
th. I am afraid I] ae 'one discovers why. It 
tagree. And when The Sole Survivor. “Anu, WELL, ANYWAY THIS SETTLES THE QUESTION | is not because the story 


peaks of ‘“‘these or Aunt Caronine’s New Year's Grier.” 





y miniature works |____ st 
| think she should look again at page 48, which con- 
this paragraph: “There are clothes that when you put 
en on for the first time your friends say, ‘ Look at the new 
Well! I am not of course quarrelling with the 
writers, whose work has shown great improvement 
the War. There has never been a time when the 
mulus which they provide to trade has been so much 
eded as to-day. But their first aim must always be to 
ite not the literary eritics but sales-statistics, and it is 
viously very difficult for them to do both. All the adver- 
ements in this book may have succeeded in making 
ple buy; they probably did, for they were written by 
cperts in the art of selling. Yet it is idle to pretend that 
many of them can be counted as good prose. There are 
few exceptions, and these show both originality and 
yle: but in the main they suffer from the usual defects 
of the copy-writer—portmanteau words, extravagant use 

f adjectives and an addiction to trade clichés, 


Where Arrogance is Bliss. 
in a postscript to Ruffians’ Hall (DesmMonp Harms- 
, worru, 8/6) Mr. Pautie Liypsay inquires into the actual 
/ meaning of the word “ruffian” and decides that it “is 
| almost a synonym for arrogance.” One may; I take it, be 











_ arrogant without being a ruffian, but one cannot be a real 





inecessitates a great | 
ideal of space for the 


telling, but simply because Mr. H. Vivian Hamittron, who 


writes it, is passionately in love with words. Not seldom, 
it is true, he kills the things he loves, or at the least 
tortures them: but he also cherishes them, fosters them, 
causes them to increase and multiply. Now there are 
two kinds of excess in the use of words—the fecundity | 
of RaBe.ats and the prolixity of the bore. Mr. HAMILTON 
deals in both kinds. Sometimes for a page or two we are | 
almost as intoxicated as he is himself by the exuberance 
of his verbosity, but far more often, alas! it acts as an 
opiate, and we are hard put to it to remain sufficiently | 
wide awake to follow the thread of his narrative. Not 
that that matters very much, for this is the wildest and 
most fantastic of yarns, starting among the muddy shallows 
of scandal in a provincial university town and soaring to 
the giddiest heights of romance in a castle in Spain. Nearly 
all the people in it, and they are innumerable, are frank 
caricatures, and they bear those absurdly descriptive names 
with which Peacock used to endow his characters. Would 
that Mr. Hamiiron had also emulated PEAcocK’s exquisite 
economy! Never was there such obvious cleverness which 
so obviously needed chastening. 





Miss Smith in Form. 
“The running commentary is a very swift animal of the camel type.” 
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FEWER FIDDLESTICKS. 
difference between the new world and the old is that 
ke impulsive or naughty children when the nursemaid 


oft ti 
ha ‘ 


Ir seems to me,” said the Philosophet { 
politicians don’t have any real control. They play about li 

The nursemaid,” said the rather bored Taxpayer being ? 
Finance, of course. When the nursemaid comes back into the room she says, ‘ You will have to pay for 
this, Master Willie,’ or whatever his name may be. Now consider the position of the Great Khan of Tartary.” 

“ | don’t consider the position of the Great Khan of Tartars 
Well, you ought to. Or one of the Cesars. Or even Henry tae Erouta. Whatever they didn’t have, they 
f decent commonsense behind it. 


* . ™ 
stole. Even our old jingo chorus had a certain amount ol 


| 
i 


We t the men, we've got the ships, 
Wi e got the money too, 
was the way it went. In modern times one merely says 
W can berrow the money too 


and if we can’t pay the interest so much the worse for our creditors. I can’t for the life of me think why every. 
international finance instead of international 


body isn’t taught political economy instead of quadratic equations and 
“Can you by any 


7 Perhaps one oughtn’t to borrow,” suggested the Taxpayer, now more bored than ever. 
chance ae: to me the Gold Standard ! 
n & measure, Bas ; ; 
“ Then please ann Oblige me, on the other hand, by explaining to me how it is that the countries which 
lent seem about as badly off as those which borrowed Or rather, don't do that either. Explain to me why | 
England, whieh borrowed and lent heavily at the same time, is not yet out of the wood.” 4 ae 
“ Partly because in the big gamble,” said the Philosopher, “ we pay our losses but don't collect our winnings. | 


“ Silly!” said the Taxpayer. i 
~: We have to pay for our reputation. There ts nothing very glorious, when | 


" Not so silly as you might su , 

or pose. putation. hing very glorious, whe 

you come to think of it, about sks usette, ‘Honesty is the Best Poliey.” It is just a motto, and it 
The motto of France, who with so much 


happened to be ours ' in the world 
» ours because we were the biggest traders im the word. . 
has always been, ‘France first and let the sky fall. The fall of the pound 


politesse is lending us her pictures 
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“ Not on your life! ” said his companion, now stirred from lethargy. “The pound is a mystery, like esoteric 
Buddhism, but far more tiresome to talk about. If you begin to talk about the pound I shall ring for the club waiter 
ind have you removed, All I want to know, apart from the fluctuation and vagaries of the pound, is this: Where 
lo we, where does England stand now with a new National Government ready to do everything that may be helpful, 
lam the dumpers and take us forward into the beginning of a New Year.” 

tather early to say at present,” said the Philosopher with his wonted caution; “ but I can see one or two 
bright spots in the grey dawn. A National Government means a national self-consciousness, and in a far from ideal 
world that may be a very good thing. We have suffered from a great deal too many citizens of the kind whom 
tolerant people call idealists and cynical people call cranks. In a self-conscious Britain, and I may say a much more 
economical Britain, the voices of these people, well-meaning I grant you, will be far less loud. We shall not, for 
instance, hear so much of that peculiar form of generosity which considers that every Frenchman or German must of 
necessity be a better man than every Briton. We shall not be told so often to do in London as Rome does.” 

“ Or as Moscow does?” suggested the Taxpayer. 

“ Quite. And then there is that other strange sentimentality which seems to regard every Hindu as better 
than every Englishman, and every foreign fashion or foreign article as better than our own habits or the goods that 
we make ourselves. It seems to me that the result of our tremendous trade supremacy was that as soon as we had 
taught the whole world to admire Great Britain we began to get bored and weary with ourselves, so that any normal 
degree of patriotism appeared ridiculous and every sort of wild quixotry flourished. Even at this moment, it seems 
to me, there survive people ready to write books which prove that South Sea Islanders are more laudable than Britons. 
There are even ssasie ies constantly point out how superior wild animals or domestic animals are to Englishmen.” 

“ And birds,” muttered the Taxpayer. “Don’t forget birds.” 

“ Birds have always had a good show. I think it is something to do with the old belief in angels, But I 
vlmit that there are probably quite a number of people in England even at this moment who would rather have a 
world-crisis than see a sass Se die. I am not exactly blaming the idealists or the sentimentalists for their 
warmth of heart. I am only saying that their ideas sprang up during a period of unparalleled prosperity, when we 

uuld afford to nourish any amount of tender and charming dreams. [ am saying that present conditions will bring 

, a little nearer to realities and simplicities in every form of life and thought. I am saying that our sentimentality 
has outlived the conditions that produced it. And now, when we have to take our coats off and work, we shall be 
impler and more self-reliant.” 

“ You are getting very tiresome,” said the Taxpayer. “ I think I realise all the truth of this, though I shouldn't 


have cared to put it in such tedious words. You mean that we've got to cut out the frills and fads, put our backs | 
into it, and pay as we go. Adopt, in fact, a policy of imperial self-help instead of throwing largesse to the world. | 


But am I not to have any amusement? Is frivolity one of the luxuries I have to cut out altogether? And hasn't 
omeone said that all work and no play make Jack Bull a dull boy?” 

But a third figure most fortunately had entered the smoking-room in time to prevent a breach of courtesy 
between the two parties to this slightly sententious dialogue. Probably because he was a member of every club and 
most households they had not observed his arrival. 


“ Obviously what is needed, gentlemen,” he remarked, “in the circumstances that you have been attempting | 


to epitomise is a lot of good honest fun, together with a sound modicum of British commonsense. And these,” he said, 
making a loud noise like thunder on the table which made them both leap from their chairs, ‘you have here in my 


“One Hundred and Erghty-First Volume.” 
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